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Art. I.— On. the Jaina Poem R&ghavap&ndaviya: a 
to Prof. Max Midler . By K. B* Pathak> B.A 





[Read 19th July 1900.] 

Prof. Max Muller, in his letter prefixed to the English translation 
of I-tsing’s record of Buddhist practices in the West, 1 attributes to 
me a statement which needs correction. After telling his readers 
that Vamnna, the author of the KAvyalahkfira-sutras, quotes the Ra- 
ghavapandaviya of Kaviraja, the Professor proceeds to say : “ Pathak 
in the Indian Antiquary , 1883, p. 20, tries to ascribe the poem to 
Arya Srutakirti, Saka 1045.” This statement is obviously due to 
the learned Professor’s ignorance of the fact that there are two San 
skrit poems called Raghavapandaviya. The one that the Professor is 
speaking of is the Brahminical work of that name, which contains 
13 cantos. It was composed by Kaviraja, a contemporary of King 
KarnadSva of the Kadamba dynasty, who reigned at Jayantipur or 
Banavasi in the North Kanara District. 3 The other poem of the same 
name, which is divided into 18 cantos and which forms the subject of 
my introductory remarks in the Indian Antiquary, is the work of the 
well-known Digambara Jaina author Dhanabjaya. These facts 
clearly stated by me in a footnote to my paper 3 ; and it is therefore 
a matter for deep regret that the learned Professor should have fallen 
into the error of supposing that I tried to ascribe the Brahminical 

A f 

work to the Jaina author Arya Srutakirti. It is the Jaina poem with 
which I was concerned in my paper on the Terdal Inscription ; 

and the views which I expressed there concerning the date and the 
authorship of the Jaina work have since received an interesting 
confirmation from facts which have recently come to light. 

In the inscription at Terdal Maghanandi Saiddhantika is spoken 
of as a famous Jaina ascetic of Kolhapnra. His teacher was Kula- 
chandra and his disciples were king Samanta Nimba,Kanakanandi and 
Srutakirfci-traividya. If w r e turn to the Inscription No. 40 at Sravana 
Belgola, we find that this same Jaina ascetic Maghanandi Saiddhan¬ 
tika is described therein with all the above particulars. We are told, 


were 
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Translation. 


The disciple of that good ascetic named the holy Kulabhushana 
was the great ascetic Kulaehandradeva, whose conduct was good and 
who was the repository of scriptural learning. His disciple was the 
eminent ascetic Maghanandi, who was born at Kolhapura, who was 
well versed in the ocean-like doctrines of TirthankaTa, whose courage 
was unshaken and who was a very emperor in good conduct. 

This inscription supplies some interesting literary information. It 


says:— 

Srutakirtti-traividya- [ 

vrati Raghava-Pandaviyamam vibudha-chamat- J 

kriti yenisi gata-pratya- | 

gatadim peld amala-kirttiyam prakntisidam il 


Translation. 

I 

The ascetic Srutakirti-traividya achieved a brilliant fame by 
composing the Raghavapandaviya which must be read forwards and 
backwards and which is the wonder of the learned. 

From this verse it is clear that Srutakirti-traividya wrote the Jaina 
Raghavapandaviya and we also learn from the same inscription that 
he had Devakirti for his colleague. The last-named ascetic 6 died 
in Saka 1085. Now the verses in the Sravana Belgola inscription, 
which ascribe the poem to Srutakirti are quoted from the well-known 
Kanarese work, the Pampa-Ramayana, the date of which, as I have 
pointed out, is Saka 1076. This date has now been accepted by Mr. 
Rice in his introduction to the second edition of that interesting 
Kanarese work. We have now three important facts before us:— 

(1) The Terdal Inscription mentions Srutakirti-traividya in 
Saka 1045, but is silent as regards his authorship of 
the Raghavapandaviya. 

(2) Abhinava-Pampa 6 ascribes the poem to Srutakirti-traividya 

in Saka 1076. 

(3) The Sravana Belgola Inscription (No. 40, $aka 1085) 
quotes Abhinava-Pampa’s verses ascribing the poem to 
Srutakirti-traividya and identifies the latter with the 
ascetic of that name mentioned in the Terdal Inscription. 

From these facts it is easy to conclude that Srutakirti’s work had 
not yet been composed in ^aka 1045, whereas between $aka 1076 and 
1085 it was regarded as a well-known poem. It is also interesting to 
note that Parnpa speaks of it as <{ the wonder of the learned, by which 
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Srutakirti had achieved a brilliant reputation.’* From these expres¬ 
sions it is allowable to infer that Pampa knew of only one Jaina poem 
called Raghavapandaviya, which was praised by every body. Now 
in Vikrama Samvat 1197 or Saka 1062, Vardhamana, the author of 
the Ganaratnamahodadhi and a distinguished Jaina scholar, frequent¬ 
ly quotes 7 the Raghavapandaviya of Dhananjaya. We must also 
remember that Durgasimha, a contemporary of the Chalukya king 
Jagad§kamalla II. (Saka 106-72), says 8 that Dhananjaya became the 
lord of Sarasvati by composing the Raghavapandaviya. This must be 
identical with the work of Srutakirti who was living in Saka 1045. 
It would be absurd to suppose that two Sanskrit poems bearing the 
same title and having a double meaning, could have been produced by 
two Jaina writers of the Digambara sect iu the short interval between 
$aka 1045 and 1062. If such had been the case, Srutakirti’s work 
would have ceased to be “the wonder of the learned” in Saka 1076. 
It is therefore clear that Dhananjaya was another name of Srutakirti, 
and that the composition of his work must be placed between $aka 
1045 and 1062. I need hardly add that Dhananjaya was a distinguish¬ 
ed Jaina author of the Digambara sect and mentions 8 Akalankadeva 
and Pujyapada as his predecessors. These facts will not fail to con¬ 
vince Sanskrit scholars that the Jaina Raghavapandaviya, which 
is also called Dvisandhanakavya, is the work of Dhananjaya who was 
also known to his contemporaries as Srutakirti-traividya, that it was 
composed between Saka 1045 and 1062 and that it is altogether 
different from the poem ascribed to Kaviraja. 

tu 

1 I-tsing’s Kecords of Buddhist practices in the West, translated by 
J. Takakusu, B.A., Ph.D. 1896. 

2 KavirAja’s Raghavapandaviya, Canto I. 

3 Ind. Ant , Vol. XIV., p. 14. 

4 Inscriptions at Sravana Belgol, ed. by Mr. Rice, No. 40. 

6 Ibid. No 39. 


* Spoken of as Abhinava or new Pampa to distinguish him from an old* 
author of the same name. Introduction to SabdAnus^sana, ed. by Mr. Rie$, 

7 Dr. Bhandarkar’s Report for 1884-87, p. 20. 

8 Durgasixnha’s Introduction to his Kanarese Panchttantra. 

* Dhanahjaja-k6sa. 
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Art, II.— -The ancient name of Sanjdn. By Jiyanji 

Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

[Bead 23rd August 1900.] 

Sanjan ia a small town on the B. B. and C. I. Railway, 90 miles 
from Bombay, The subject of this paper is to ascertain whether it is 
the Sindan of the Arab geographers of the 10th and 11th centuries 
as stated by the Bombay Gazetteer ^Yol. XIV Thana), and 
whether it is the town of Hanjamana (?T3r*T«T) referred to in the 
three Silhara grants 1 * 3 of the 10th and 11th centuries. 

Sanjan is a town well known in the history of the Parsees. As 
the Bombay Gazetteer 2 says, “it was here that, about the year 720, 

a band of Persian refugees settled.” Kisseh-i-Sanjan, i.e., the 
episode or story of Sanjan, is the name of a small Persian poem, 
written, not in very elegant verses, by one Bahman Ivekobad Ilormuzd- 
yar Sanjana in the year 969 Yazdazardi (1600 A. D.).“ Therein 

are described the events that brought the Parsee emigrants to the 
town of Sanjan, and then led them to settle in the different parts of 
Gujarat. 

I. 

The Gazetteer says of this town :— 

“ By the Arab geographers of the tenth, eleventh, and trvelftli cen¬ 
turies, Sanjan, under the name Simian, is repeatedly mentioned as one 
of the chief ports of Western India. In the 10th century (915) it is 
described as famous for the export of an emerald equal to the best 
in brightness and colour, but harder and heavier, known as the 
Mecca emerald, because it passed through Arabia. It is also 
described as a great, strong city with a Jama mosque. In the twelfth 
century it is mentioned as populous, the people noted for industry 
and intelligence, rich and warlike, the town large, and with a great 
export and import trade.” 

1 («) Asiatic Kesearches I, p. 357. Paper by General Carnac. (6) Indian 
Antiquary V, p. 27b. Paper by Dr. Buhler. (c) Indian Antiquary IX, p. 33. 

Paper by Mr. Justice Telang. 

3 Yol. XIV (Thana), p. 301. 

3 It is translated into English verse by Lieut. Eastwick. Journal, B. B, E. 
Asiatic Society, Vol, I ? p.' 107, 
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Let us examine how Ear this statement of the Gazetteer is correct. 
The writer of the above passage bases his description on the 
authority of the well known Arab writers, Ebn Haukal (950 A. D.), 
Idrisi (1130 A. D.), Macoudi (943 A. D.), Istakhri (950 A. D.) and 

others. As the writer has not given direct references to the 
works of these authors, except in the case of Macoudi, it appears 
that he has taken for his authority the extracts of their works 
in Eliot’s History of India. 4 

Firstly, let us examine the references to Ebn Haukal. According 
to Eliot’s manuscript, Ebn Haukal gives the names of the following 
towns in Hind 5 :—Famhal, Kambaya, Surbarah, Sindan, Saimur, 
Multan, Hadrawur, and Basmat. According to Gildemeister’s 
manuscript, 6 the names of the towns are Kamulml, Kambaya, Subara, 
Asavil, Hanavil, Sindan, Saimur, Bani Battan, Jandaruz, Sandaruz. 
According to Ousley’s manuscript, 7 the names of the towns in Hind 
are Seidan Meimoun, Multan and Heidour. 

Thus we see that one manuscript of Ebn Haukal gives, as principal 
towns in Hind, the names of 8 towns, another manuscript those of 
10 towns, and a third, of 4 towns. Again, we find a difference in 
the names of one and the same town, in different manuscripts. 
This is due to the carelessness, at first of the writer, and 
then of the copyists, in not putting carefully the diacritical 
points over the letters. We find, even the celebrated geographer 
Aboulfida (A. D. 1273 to 1331) complaining about it. He 


says 


u 


3 


The book of Ebn Haukal is a work of considerable length, 


in which the different countries are described with sufficient 
exactness. But neither are the names of places marked by the 
proper points, nor are their longitudes or latitudes expressed; this 
frequently occasions an uncertainty respecting the places, proper 
names, &c.” s 

Leaving aside the names of the other cities of Hind, we find that 
the town spoken of as Sindan in the manuscripts of Eliot and 
Gildemeister, is Seidan in Ousley’s manuscript. But later on (p.154), 
where the “distances of places” in Sind and part of Hind are spoken 

4 History of India, Vol. I., pp. 26-130. 

5 History of India, Yol. I., p. 34. , 6 Ibid, note 1. 

7 The Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, by Sir William Ousley, p. 147. 

8 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p. XVIII. “II y manque la-zaanidre dont 
doivent se prononcer les noms de-]ieux. 55 Geographie d’Aboulfeda par M* 
Keinauci Tome I, p. 1. 
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of, we find the name as Sindan even in Ousley’s manuscript. 

Thus, though there is a little uncertainty about the correct name of 
the place, we would proceed with our examination ot the name 
taking it to be Sindan. 

According to Ebn Haukal “Kambaya is one parasang distant from 
the sea, and about four from Subara, which is about half a parasang 
from the sea. From Subara to Sindan, which is the same distance 
from the sea, is about five 9 days’ journey ; from Sindan to Saimftr 
about five ; from Saimur to Sarandip about fifteen.” 10 This is 
according to the manuscript of Eliot. Ousley gives these distances 

according to his manuscript as follows:—“ Sourbah is near the sea : 

from Sindan to Sourbah is five merileh.” 11 

We find from these two passages of the two different manuscripts 

of Ebn Haukal, that what is spoken of as Subara in one, is Sourbah 
jjbin the other. Subara is probably a more correct reading. It is 
identified with the Sarparaka of the copper-plate inscriptions, with the 
Surparaka of the Mahabharata and with the modern Sopara near 
Bassein. 13 Thus, according to Ebn Haukal, Sindan is 5 days’ journey 
from modern Sopara. So if the town of Sanjan in Konkan is the 
Sindan of Ebn Haukal, it is five days’ journey from Sopara. A day’s 
journey, or merileh ns it is called, is, according to Edrisi’s 

Geography, 30 miles. 13 So the distance by miles, between Sanjan 
and Sopara, would be about 150 miles. But we know, as a matter 
of fact, that it is not more than 52 miles, or more than two days’ 
journey. 

Again, according to the above passage, Kamb&ya, which the Gazetteer 
identifies with Cambay, is one parasang, i.e ., about 3f miles from the 
sea and four parasangs, i.e., about 15 miles from Subara, which the 
Gazetteer identifies with the modern Sopara near Bassein. We know, 


® As corrected by Eliot (p. 39 note). According to Gildemeiater’s manu¬ 
script it is 10 (ibid). Ousley’s text gives 5. Ousley’s text differs a good 
deal from Eliot’s. 

10 Eliot’s History of India, p. 39. 

21 Ousley’s Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal, p. 154. 

12 Indian Antiquary , Yol. IX., p. 44. 

13 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, Preface p. XXII note, “dvaluant la 
journ^e zk 30 milles” (Geographic d’lSdrisi, par Jaubert: Tome XL, p. 231 
duquiSme elimat p*emi6re section). 60 milles ou 2 joum^es (Ibid, p. 2S2)» 
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as a matter of fact, that the distance between Cambav and 
not so short as 15 miles. It is nearly 270 miles. 

These calculations of distances tend to show that the Sindan, referred 
to above by Ebn Haukal, is not the Sanjan of the Konkan but some 
other town near Cambay. It is another Sindan spoken of as Kachh 
Sindan in Eliot’s History 11 and as the Cutch Sindan (Sandhan) by 
the Gazetteer itself. 15 


Sopara is 


We will now examine the reference to the Arab Geographer 
Edrisi. He says, “From Subfira to Sindan is considered five days. 


Sindan is a mile and 


half from the sea. 


East of 


Sindan there is an island bearing the same name and dependent on 
India. It is large and well cultivated, and the cocoa-nut palm, kana 
and rattan grow there.” 16 

We have seen in the case of the reference in Ebn Haukal. that if 


the Soubara. referred to, is the modern Sopara the Sindan, referred to, 
as being 5 days’ journey from it, is not the Konkan Sanjan. In the 
same way the reference in this passage clearly shows that the Sindan 
of Edrisi cannot be the Konkan Sanjan. Here it is said that there ia 
an island of the same name on the east of Sindan, but we know, as a 
matter of fact, that there is no sea at all on the east of modern Sanjan. 
The sea is on the west of it. Suppose, for argument’s sake that the 
writer meant to say “Avest” instead of “east.” Such slips of words 
may occur. 17 But then, even on the west of the Konkan Sanjan we 
have no island. So it seems to be clear that the Sindan of Edrisi is 
not the Sanjan of Konkan. 


We now come to the direct references of the Gazetteer to the 


Arab writer Ma^oudi. This writer, as it appears from his writings, 
had come personally to India, and so his references to Sindan and 
Soufareh, are not made with any second-hand knowledge. While 


i* I, p. 450. n. 2. is Vol. XIV, p. 302, note 4. 

18 Eliot’s History of India, Vol.I.,p.85. Joubert also gives a similar version. 
‘He Soubara & Sendan, on conrpte dgalement 5 journees. Sendan 
a un mille et demi de la mei ‘ est Hen peuplee, et ses habitants se font 
remarquer par leur industrie et leur intelligence ; ils sont riches et dTmmeur 
belliqneuse. La ville est grande ; elle fait un grand commerce d’exportation 
et d’ importation.” Al’est de Sendan est une ile du mthne nom, grande, bien 
cultivee, on croissent le cocotier, le palmier, le cana et le rotting, et qni 
depend de PInde.” Geographie d’Edrisi. par Joubert, Tome I, p. 172. 

17 Vide Indian Antiquary, Vol. IX., p. 44, for one such instance. 
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speaking on the subject of the flux and reflux of waters, i.e., on 
ebb and tide, lie says: 

Voici ce que j’ai vu dans l’lnde, sur le territoire de la ville de 
Cambaye ( /A-jUlS" ) celebre par ses sandales, nominees sandales de 
Cambaye, qni y sont d’usage, ainsi que dans les villes voisines, telles 
que Sendan et Soufareh (» 5 m I aW), J’etais a Cambaye dans 

l’amiee 303.” 18 

0 

In this passage Magoudi speaks of Sindan and Soufareh as towns in 
the neighbourhood of Cambay. In his quotation from Magoudi, the 
writer of the Gazetteer 19 makes Magoudi say that the town of 
Sindan was u near Sufareh and south of Cambay.” But we find from 
the above quotation that Macoudi, at least the manuscript of Barbier 
de Meynard, says nothing about Sindan being south of Cambay. 
However, that is not an important point. This reference, then,shows 
that we must look for the town of Sindan somewhere near Cambay and 
not at Sanjan in the Konkan. There is another reference to Sindan 20 
in Magoudi in Chap. XVI, where he speaks about an Indian Gulf. 
That reference also shows that we must look for this Sindan near a 
gulf somewhere near Cambay and not in the Konkan. A third 
reference , 21 wherein Macoudi says that the best emeralds came from 
Sindfm, also points to the neighbourhood of Cambay for the 
situation of Sindan. 

Now we come to the references in Istakbri. Among the cities of 
Hind he enumerates “Amhal, Kambava, Sahara, Sindan, Saimur, Mul¬ 
tan, Jandrud and Basmand. 


”22 


Then speaking about the distances 
between the different places, he says : “ From Kambayato Surabaya 23 
about four days, and Surabaya is about half a parasang from the sea. 


1S Magoudi par B. de. Meynard, Vol. I., pp. 253-54. 

19 Yol. XIY., p. 302, note 4. 20 Magoudi par B. de Meynard, Yol. I., 

p. 330, Chap. XVI. “ Puis vienfc lamerLarewi, qui baigne les territoires de 
Sei'mour, Sonbareh, Tab eh, Sindan, Kambaye et autres, faisant parfcie de 
PInde et du Sind.” 

31 Ibid , Yol. III., p. 47. “ Une province de ITnde, le Sind&n et les 
environs de Kambaye dans les etats du Balhara roi de Mankir fournissent 
line espece d’emeraude. . . ” 

22 Eliot I, p. 27. 

33 According to Abu-l-Fedi, Su£3ra> Suf&la, SubAraare variant forms. Eliot 
L, p. 402. 
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Between Surabaya and Sin dan about-five days.” 24 These distances 
given by Istakhri, which are the same as those given by the Arab 
Geographer Ebn Haukal and Edrisi, also tend to show that the 
Surabaya and Sindan, referred to by him, are not the Sopara and 
Sanjan of Konkan, because the actual distance betwen them is net 5 
days’ journey as stated by him. Istakhri 23 further says that there are 
Jama Masjids in all the above towns of Hind enumerated by him. 
This reference to the Jama Masjid also shows that, it is Hot the 
Konkan Sindan or Sanjan that Istakhri refers to, but it is the Cutch 
Sindan. We will touch upon this point later on. 

I think, therefore, that the town of Sindan, referred toby the above 
Arab geographers, is not the Konkan Sanjan hut the town of Sin- 
d&n in Cutch. It is the same as the Sindan referred to by Ibn Khur- 
dadba in his Kitabu-l-Masalik wa-l-Mamalik 26 as being situated 
in the countries of Sind. It is the same as the Sindan referred to by 
A1 Biladuri in his Futuhu-l-Buldan as the town where a large Jami 
Masjid was built by Fazl, son of Mahan. 27 

This reference to the Jami Masjid tends to Show that the Sindan. 
referred to by the Arab geographers was not the Sindan of Konkan 
as supposed by the Gazetteer, but the Sindan of Cutch.-About this 
Sindan, where Fazl had built a large Jami Masjid. as referred to by 
Ibn Khurdadba, Eliot says, that “the town here spoken of is more pro¬ 


bably the Sindan or Sandlin in Abrasa, the southern district of 
Kaehh.” 23 Giving a reference to the statement of the above Arab 
author A1 Bihkluri and to the above statement of Eliot, the Gazetteer, 

on their authority, says : “Besides the Konkan Sindan the Arab 
geographers of that time mention the Cutch Sandhan, 29 

Thus we see that it is to the Cutch Sindan that the Arab geogra¬ 
phers refer to, when they speak of the Jami Masjid as being in the 
town of Sindan and not the Konkan Sindan. So, also, the Arab 
geographers, Ebn Haukal 30 and Istakhri, 31 when they speak of 
mosques in the town of Sindan, refer to the Cuteh Sindan and not the 
Konkan Sindan. 

Thus all the Arab authors referred to by the Gazetteer, viz., Ebn 
Haukal, Magoudi, Edrisi, Istakhri, do not refer at all to the Konkan 


Eliot I., p. 30. 25 Eliot 1, p. 27, 

* 8 Eliot’s History of India I,, p. 14. 27 Ibid., p. 12 9, p. 450. 

28 Eliot I., p. 450. 39 Gazetteer, VoL XIV., p. 302 ,\ 

30 Ousley’s Oriental Geography, p, 14 7. 31 Eiioo I., p, 27. 
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Sin dan or modern San jam I abo think that the Sufara, 

Subara, &c., referred to by them is not the modern Sopara of 

Koukan near Bassein, 


II. 


Now, before coming to the second part of oar paper, we will pause 
a little and inquire who it was that, according to the Parsee tradi¬ 
tion, as noted in the Kissoh-i-Sanjan, first called the place ( Konkan 

Sindan ) Sanjan. 

In the Kisseh-i-Sanjau, 32 referred to above, it is said that Sarijan 
was so named by the leaders of the Parsee emigrants who settled there. 
The poem says that after their final defeat at the hands of the Arabs 
in the battle of Nehavand (in 841 A. D.) the Parsees wandered for 
100 years in the mountains of Khorussan, and then settled for 35 
years in the island of Hormuz. They then betook themselves to the 
shores of India, where they landed in Div, in Kathiawar, and stopped 
there for 19 years. Thence they sailed to Gujarat, and landed at a 
place which they latterly named Sanjan. Thus it was in the year 

775 that the place was named Sanjan. 

The poem says that the leader, a Da3tur, of the emigrants 

went to the ruler of that place, who was named Jadi Rana, 
and explained to him the circumstances under which they had 
left their country and had come to India, and solicited the favour 
of the allotment of a place where they could make their abode. 
The Raja, after making certain inquiries from the new-comers, 

and after making certain conditions, welcomed them to Iris 
shores and allotted them a piece of ground where they could settle 
themselves. It was at first a desert-like place, but they soon turned it 
into a habitable place. 


e&G Jj? 5 

' &ijz (jjf£ jh j 


£>3 


'* • 

32 The Revayet that ihieing published by Mr, Manockji Rustoroji Unwala, 


pp. 344-c54 Journal of the B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., pp. 167-191. 

33 Mr. Mtnockji Rustamji Unwala’s printed Revayet r p, 348, 
of the B ,B*Rojal A-:.a. © S.c'etj, Vol* I., p. 179. 
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^ ^ jy**** & <yy^ 


^}^jv,C l^T J v> 


w 

jjZ~> .i Ijj t j* 

Jj.+X.'G O-A ^ (jJ I 4_kJ» (^) U».! 


TraKsltiUoK ,.—A place in the desert was accepted. The ground 
was excellent, and they made it their place of abode. The place was 
acceptable to all persons. A city was created where there was 
formerly a desert. It was an uncultivated and an unpopulated, 
desert. All the young and the old landed there. When the Bastur 

he found it to be a proper place for abode. 


ice. 


The Dastur gave it the name of Sanjan,. and it was made prosperous 
like the country of Iran. 

According to this passage, then, it was the Parsers who had first 
named it Sanjan. Now the question is, why it was named Sanjan by 
the Parsees. One may say that it was so named after a town of that 
name in Persia. As modern colonists name the new towns in their 
adopted country after the names of the towns of their mother-country, 
<?. g.. New England, New York, so the ancient P&rsees perhaps trained 
their new place of abode Sanjan, after a town of the same name in 
their mother-country of Persia. We find that there were several towns 
Persia of the name of Sanjan. In Barbier de Meynard’s Dictionary 
of the Geography of Persia, under the head Sanjan (Sendjan), 

we find four towns of the name of Sanjan : (1) A town near the 
gates of Merw ; (2) a locality in the country .of Bab-el-Abwab 
(Derbend) ; (3) a locality situated near Ni<jabour (Nishapour) ; and 

(4) a town in the district of Khawaf (Koracan). 34 

Now, as according to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, after the fall of their 
empire at the hands of the Arabs, the Parsees had wandered for about 
100 years in the mountainous country of Khorassan, before leaving 
the shores of Persia, one may say that it is very likely that they 
named their new place of abode after the town of Sanjan in Khorassan, 
whose memory was fresh in their mind. The last line of the above 

passage from Kisseh-i-Sanjan is jj**-' 6 

l e>> it became prosperous like the country of Iran. This leads 





cABc hr 


s* Dictionuaire Geographiqne, Historique et Litteraire de la Perse, par C. 
Barbier de Meynard, p. 323. 
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us to say that it is probable that the new town derived its name at 


the hand of the Parsees. 35 


III. 


ihlow we come to the second part of out? paper 
Gazetteer says “In three 


Silhara grants of the 


The Bombay 
tenth and 


eleventh centuries Sanjan is probably referred to under the name 
of Iianjaman.” sc 


The writer of the Gazetteer does not say on 


what grounds he bases his statement, He does not suggest the 
grounds of probability. I beg- to state here some facts which 
supply the grounds for that probability. 

The three Silhara grants, referred to by the Gazetteer , are the 
following : 

The first grant found in Thana is that of the King Aricesari 


37 


V £3 


Pevarajaof the Silhara dynasty in Saka 939 (i. e., A. D. 1018). 

The words of the grant, referring to the city of H any am ana as 
translated by Pandit Ramalochan and communicated by General 

Carnae, are as follow : 

The fortunate Aricesari DbvarSja, Sovereign of the great circle, 

thus addresses even all who inhabit the c ,f y feri Sthanapa, his own 
kinsmen and others there assembled, princes, councillors, priests,, 
ministers, superiors, inferiors, subject to liis conimands a also the lords 
of districts, the governors of towns, chieis oi villages, the masters 
oi families, employed or unemployed servants of the king, and his 
countrymen. Thus he greets all the holy men and others inhabiting 

r ^ 

the city of Hanyamana. 

W . 

The second grant referred to by the Gazetteer is that of Chhittaraja- 
deva, M ah a in a n d a 1 e s v a r a of Konkan in Saka 948 (/. e. 9 1026 A. D,)° e 
The plate of the grant belonged to Mr. Hormusji Cursetji Ashburner, 

^ k • 

— 9 

ss We have a similar instance in the case of the name of the town of Nowsaree. 
According to the Parsee tradition, the Parsec emigrants there named the town 
Kao-sari, /. New Sari, because the climate there resembled that of the town 
Of Sari in Persia. The Gazetteer say 3 tint the story that 44 Navasari got its 
name from the PArsis is incorrect, as Navsari is shown in Ptolemy’s map.”* 
But it is probable that the Parsecs, finding the name of the place similar to 
that of a town in Persia, persianized it a little. 

* Kusaripa, Pfcplemaei Geographic Libri octo Grasooo-Latini A Pefcro, 
Mortano recogniti. (Pol Amsterdon, 1605, p. 16S.) 

36 XIV., p. 302. 37 Asiatic Researches, Vol. I., p. S57. 

*» RUG p. 361. 

sy Indian Antiquary, Vol, V., p. 276, Sept. 1876—Article by Dr, Biihler, 
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and was found on his family property near Bhandnp in about 13: 


•0 


The donor of the grant is Chhittarajadeva of the Silahara or Silars 

dynasty, and the donee is one Amadevaiya. The field granted “ was 


situated in the village of Noura, now Nowohor, beloncrffio- to the 
vishaya or taluka of Shatshaslithi, the modern Salsette, and included 
in Shristhanaka or Thana.” The words of the grant, where the town 
of Hanjaman is referred to, are as follow ;— 


“The great provincial chief, the illustrious Chhittarajadeva 
addresses with salutations, worship and respect, all the assembled men 
of royal caste, ministers, Purohitas, councillors, chief and minor 

officials, whether connected with himself or strangers, as well as the 

lords of rashtras (villas), the lords of vishayas (tfdukas), the lords of 

towns, the lords of villages, officials, and non-official persons, 

servants of the king, and rayats, likewise the citizens of the town of 

Hamyamana, 40 belonging to the three (twice-born) castes and others 
as follows . . , 

The third grant 11 is that of the illustrious Mahamandalesvara, 
King Anantadeva, the emperor of Konkan in Saka 1016 (*. e., 1094 
A- D.). The donees are “ two persons, the great Minister Sri Bhabhana 
Sreshthi and his brother.”' 12 The subject of the grant is the release 
of the toll duties. The words of the grant are as follow :— 

t a ^ ■ Ik ^ vara, King Anautadova, announces with 
salutations, honour, respect, and directions, to all princes, councillors, 
priests, ministers, principal and subordinate officers, both those con¬ 
nected with himself and others, as also all heads of rashtras, heads 
of vishayas, heads of towns, heads of villages, royal officials specially 
appointed or not, country people, as well as townspeople of the town 
Hanjamana of the three classes and so forth , . . 43 

The translators of these three grants have thrown no light upon 
the word Hanyamana or Hanjamana. The translators of the first 
two grants, Pandit Ramalochan and Dr. Buhler, have said nothing 


3 > 43 


two grant?, Pandit Rarnaloclian and Dr. Buliler, 


40 The words in the Sanskrit text are 3 1 <(p. 278, 

plate II.A., 1. 11^. 

41 Indian Antiquary, Yol. IX., p. 33, February 1880—Article by the late 
Mr. Justice Tejang, 

Ibid; p. 38. 

43 The words in the text about the * town of Hanjamana are 
tlT* (f? ) 1Ud r p. 35. Plate III, 1. 10. 
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about it. The translator of the third grant, Mr. Justice Telang, says 
about this word : “ I do not understand this.” ** Further on he says : 
“lean say nothing about Hanjamana.” 45 

It is probable that Hanjaman was another name by which the 
Parsee town of Sanjan was known by the Hindu rulers and by the 
people. Two facts are disclosed by the Silhara grants. Firstly, 
the donors address the tenor of their grants in general terms to 
all the people of the country, to members of the royal family, 
to their high and low officials, to officials and non-officials, to 
all their rayat, and then make a special reference to the people 
of the town of Hanjaman a. Why were these people not included 
in the general terms of the address in the general term * rayat 1 ? 
What was the reason of separately addressing the people of the 
town of Hanjamana? Did not the people of that town form apart 
and parcel of the rayat of the donor-princes? The reason seems to 
be that the Parsee emigrants, though they were the subjects of 
the ruling princes, formed a separate community of themselves. 
They founded and formed, as it were, a separate colony of their 
people. They were alien foreigners, not only in the matter of their 
origin and descent, but in their religion. Hence the necessity of 
addressing them separately as a foreign community. 

Secondly, the inhabitants of this town of Hanjamana, which is 
named separately in the grants, are spoken of in the first grant as 
‘‘ the holy men and others inhabiting the town of Hanjamana.” In 
the second grant they are spoken of as “ the citizens of the town of 
Hanjamana belonging to the three (twice-born) castes.” In the 
third grant also they are spoken of as “ the townspeople of the town 
Hanjamana of the three classes.” 

These special terms of reference, and especially the words “ the holy 
men” in the first grant, tend to show that the people of the town 
belonged to the priestly class. In the second and third grants, the 
town is spoken of as belonging to “ the |WJT, i. e„ “the three classes.” 
Dr. Buhler, while translating the second grant, translates the word 
fWT by three castes, and adds the word “ twice-born” in brackets after 
the word“ three.” Wearenotin a position to know w T hy he adds this 
word, but, possibly, he thinks that the reference is to the three castes 

who are generally called 
Dvijas, i. e„ the twice-born. But, we must bear in mind that the word 


of Brahmins, Khshatryas, and the Vaishyas 


** Indian Antiquary, Yol. IX., p. 38, n, 45. 


15 Ibid., p. 44. 
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used in the grants is q^t, not qvf, i.e., class, not caste, Mr. Justice 
Telang has correctly translated it by the word classes. Again, if the 
donors meant to refer to the three Hindu castes, there was no special 
necessity, as we said above, of separating the three Hindu castes of 
the town of Hanjamana, from the similar three castes in the other 
parts of the country or from the whole rayat. 

I think that the reference here is to the three classes oi the priestly- 
class of the Parsees. 

In the Avesta we find the Athravans (thepriestly class corresponding 
to the Brahmins) called Thravavan. 46 This word is variously translat¬ 
ed by different translators. Dastur Edalji Sanjana, Spiegel, Barlezp 
Darmsteter, and Tehmuras have translated it in various ways. 
Anquetil has translated it, “ Chef pur des trois Ordres,” /. e., the 
“ holy chief of three orders.” K&nga has translated it 
i. e. f of three religious orders. These three classes referred to are the 
three grades of the priestly class, (1) the Dasturs, (2) the Mobeds, 
and (3) the Herbeds. These are the three grades of the priestly class 
referred to bv the Saddar. 47 

This word “ thrayavan ” of the Avesta then corresponds to the 
(trivagarg) of the Silhara copper-plate grants. 

Thus, then, the towu of Hanjaman seems to have been called the 
town of three classes, because, perhaps, the Parsee emigrants mostly 
consisted of the priestly class. We find from the Kisseh-i-Sanjan that 
the leader of the emigrants, who went before the ruling prince (Jadi 
Rana) was a Dastur. We also learn from it that the prince, before 
allotting any land to them, liked to know something about their 
religion, manners and customs. The Dastur explained these to the 
prince. A description of these is preserved among the Parsees inform 
of Sanskrit slokas. From these and from the description given by the 
Dastur, as noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, it appears that the Dastur’s 
narrative of some of their beliefs and observances may have led the 
king to find that they belonged to the sacredotal class. 

It is for this reason, perhaps, that the king and his successors took 
all the Parsee colonists to be of the priestly class. Hence their town 
is referred to as the town of the three grades (classes), in which th© 

46 •»•*»}*»*Yasht KliordAd 9, Yasht BekerAm 46, AfcAn 

Yasht 86. 

« (?. B. E. XXIV., West, Ch. XCIX. 
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55 4:3 


priestly class of the Parsees i3 divided. Again, the final reply of the 
Hindoo prince shows that he was pleased with the new-comers as 
belonging to a holy class of foreigners* He thus blesses them 

according to the slokas : 

“ 0 Parsees! May God grant you a progeny of children. May 

He grant you success and victory. May the immortal Fire grant you 

victory. May you be free from sins. May you always be holy. May 

the Sun be auspicious to you for ever. Always revere the Sum 

May your desires be fulfilled. Take whatever land you desire in my 

country. May your respect and honour increase. 0 Parsees ! if 

any ignorant people will look at you (with an idea to injure you) I will 

smite them. May you be successful over them. May riches be your 

lot. 

According to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, the prince took great interest in 
their spiritual welfare and even helped them to erect a fire-temple, 

wherein he also gave some offering. 

ISTow the question arises if, by the word Hanjamana, the Silhara 
grants referred to the new Parsee town of Sanjan, as pointed out by 
the Gazetteer , why was the town so called ? What does it signify P 

Hanjamana is an Avestaic word meaning “ an as¬ 

sembly.” It comes from A.Testa^>£)> “ban,” Sanskrit q-q- or 

Lat. con, Gr. syn, meaning together, and G^^jam, Sanskrit 

a place where people go 

If the Avord could be rendered into Sanskrit, 

its equivalent would be 'HH or i.e. s a place of junction 

or meeting. It is now used in the sense of “ assembly.” How ate 

• / 

we then to account for the two names, Hanjamana and Sanjan ? We 
can account for it in two ways. 

Firstly, the early Parsees may have named their new town 


to 


go- 


The literal meaning would be “ 


together, i. e., meet. 



an, and possibly knew it also by the name of Hanjamana, i. e., 
an assembly, because all the emigrants met there together. ' The 
Hindu rulers, instead of calling the new town by its name Sanjan, 
which was, as it were, an alien name to them, being originally the 


4s Translated from a Gujarati v erf ion of the Slokas 
Mr. Manodkjee Eus'omjee UnwAlA. For ail the slokas. rid? 
dysir.ee Kamdin’s stTn ctu'H HllhlWfl (1F26), pp. 1:9116, 


belonging 

Da slur 


to 
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name of a fcowti in Persia, chose to know it by its second name, which 
pointed out its purpose, and the meaning of which they could easily 
understand, the word being similar to a corresponding Sanskrit word. 

Secondly, the similarity of the two names Hanjamana and Sanjan. 
suggests the idea that possibly Hanjamana and Sanjan may be one 
and the same name. Hanjamana was the original name given to 
the new town by the Parsees, and Sanjan was its later corrupted or 
Sanskritised form. The Avesta ‘h.’ becomes ‘s’ in Sanskrit, as 
in the case of the Avesta Hapta Hindu which has become Sapta 
Siudhu in Sanskrit. So Sanjan may he the later Sanskritized 
form of Hanjamana, which would be at first Sangfimain Sanskrit. But 
then one would point to the Kisseh-i-Sanjan, saying that according 
to that book it was the early Parsees who themselves gave the name 
of Sanjan to that town. But we cau explain that fact by saying 
that the book, though written on the authority of oral traditions, was 
written as late as 1600 A.D., i. e., about 900 years after the event. 
So the writer, instead of giving the original name of the town, a« 
given by the early Parsees, gave the name by which the town was 
known in his time. 

Appendix. 

There is one Arab geographer who also refers to one Sindan. 
It is Albiruni.* 8 The passage referring to this town, as translated 
by Eliot, runs thus: 

“After traversing the gulf you come to the small and big 
mouths of the Indus; then to the Bawarij, who are pirates, and are 
so called because they commit their depredations in boats called 
Baira. Their cities are Kach and Somnat. From Debal to Tulishar 
is fifty parasangs; to Loharani twelve ; to Baka twelve ; to Kach, 
the country producing gum and bardrud (river Bhader), six; to 
Somnat fourteen; to Kambava thirty ; to Asawal two days’ journey ; 
to Bahruj thirty ; to Sindan fifty; to Snfara six ; to Tana five.” 

Prof. Dowson, the editor of Eliot’s History, identifies the Bahruj 
of Albiruni with Broach, and ,says 5 ° “ Albiruni makes the distance 
from Broach to Sindan fifty parasangs 51 and from Sindan to Sufara six 


Eliot, I M pp. 65, 66. Albiruni’s Text by Sachau,p. 102,1. 12. 
Eliot, L,p. 402-3. 


81 A parasang (or farsang) varies from 24 miles to 
countries. Ousley and Kinneir take it to be 3| miles. E 


4 miles in different 


Eliot, I., p, 400, 
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parasangs. Abfi-1 Fida says that Sindan was the last city of 
Guzerat, and the first of Manib&r (Malabar), three days’ journey 
from Tana. It is hardly possible to reconcile all these statements, 
hut there seems to be sufficient evidence for making Sindan the most 
southerly. It was on a bay or estuary a mile and a-half from the 
sea, and the modern Daman is probably its present representative. 
Subara was similarly situated at the same distance from the sea and 
finds a likely successor in Surat.” 

We see here that Prof. Dowson tries to identify Sindan with 
Daman and Subara with Surat. The great dissimilarity in names 
suggests that this identification is not correct. The distance of 
Sindan from Broach as given here is [50 (Sindan)-30 (Bahruj) = 20 
days’ journey, i. e,] abont 600 miles. Again Prof. Dowson is wrong 
in inferring that Albiruni makes the distance from Broach to 
Sindan fifty parasangs. Albiruni speaks of the distance of Sindan 
from Debal (and not from Broach) as fifty days’ journey. 




Art. III .—■Apastamba and BaudJidyana, 

By K. B. Pateak, B.A. 

[Read 27th September 1900.] 

In his Introduction 1 to the translation of Apastamba’s Dharma 
Sutra, which he has contributed to the Sacred Books of the East, 
Dr. Biihler has endeavoured to prove that Baudhayana flourished 
before Apastamba. In support of his contention Dr. Biihler appeals 
to Mahadeva, who in his commentary on the Hiranyakesi-sutra men¬ 
tions the names of Baudhayana and Apastamba. The order in which 
these names are given is assumed to be chronological by Professors 
Weber 2 and Biihler. The latter scholar, who is aware that the Charn- 
navyiiha mentions 3 these names in a different order, seems perfectly 
conscious of the weakness of the view, and tries to substantiate his 
position by bringing forward many arguments. As regards these it 
will suffice to say that they are hardly convincing. 

But the student of Sanskrit literature will be interested to learn 
that Bhatfca Kumarila, who flourished about A,D. 750, offers a most 
satisfactory reply to the question whether Baudhayana lived prior to 
Apastamba. In a well-known passage in the Tantravartika we are 
introduced to an interesting discussion on the validity of local customs- 
Kumarila says 4 :— 

irPTFrrf? srfsT'Troqrprr *Tr<jw|rt- 

gfawnt i %r%Tnwi: I 

ri’g i ar^s^irg: 11 

srfflfor i 

w qt'rrr srrcrr.- : i 

FT^T =FfTH 11 

3RTF3T fqFFTCT ^TT'rfr 3R FTTFTr : fTFAff^r : 1 

fr TOnsrar ^gr^r 11 

w ^ ?i: f^rr^pftqpfr ^rr^rFFr•• ft ft 

srqnR^Ffr ^aPTTitr^: i ^3 4fawiraT^5FSi^ I Tr^rcr , *r- 

mrf » 
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: p^rf^W^Fror i 

^ fi 1 ^m?r-?Ts c ^mra?T5?!T^riTrH;i ^rrfatfrfa^rir ft 

f^racm-^rs^JTF^rr^: ?fct 1 q^^fn^cu^r: ^^fRur- 

s^rapr: *jjra>TT^r^c%^r^tTtr3i *F3r%r^gi%Rr- 

^sr^rcprr srrcr^jrerwpf 1 7*^3* i armrFsr^T 5 *Nra%qr ??m- 

spres^rr fsftrfrer* 1 

Translation. 


The custom of drinking prevalent among the present Brahmin 
women of Ahichchhatra and Mathura, and that of marrying maternal 
uncles’ daughters obtaining among the people of Southern India, are 
spoken of as opposed to Smriti or religious law. On this point 


spoken of as opposed to Smriti or religious law. On this point 
some people remark thus :—Such customs may be held equally 
authoritative with Smriti as they are quite independent and may be 
supposed to be based on Ycdic tests; since when a thing is enjoined 
by custom and prohibited by Smriti, its observance can only be 
regarded as optional, and thus the difficulty may be removed. But 
this opinion is incorrect owing to the distinction between validity 
and non-validity which will be presently discussed. Others contend 
that such customs are approved or disapproved by Apastamba 
according to their observance or non-observance in any particular 
country. Those who inherit such customs from their ancestors 
are justified in observing them, while others who follow them in 
the absence of such a prescriptive right are held guilty. Mauu® 
also lays down a similar rule—“ One should go by the same path 
which was trod by one’s ancestors. A person, therefore, who follows 
the path of the good is not condemned.” Men of course avoid a 


practice which was not observed by their ancestors and which is op¬ 
posed to Smriti. If they fail to do so, they will be shunned by their 
relations. It may be objected that Gautama holds such practices 
invalid as are opposed to Amnaya. I by this expression is meant a 
Vedic text, such practices are utterly invalid. On the other hand, if 
Smriti is intended by the word Amnaya, it is not exalted to the rank 
of a \ edic text. But this opinion is also erroneous, the word Amnaya 
being frequently employed in works on Smriti ; for Sankha and Likhita 
in the chaptei on the duties of householders explain the word 
Amnaya to mean something that refreshes the memory. From 
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this it is impossible to defend practices condemned in the writings 

A 

of Manu and others. The opinion of Apastamba referred to above 
is refuted by Baudhayana who cites specific instances of prohibited 
practices opposed to Smriti. When we see a distinct motive for such 
practices such as desire, it is absurd to vindicate them or Apastamba’s 
opinion in favour of them by supposing the existence of Yedic texts 
as their basis. 

From this interesting passage it is obvious that Apastamba claims 
for local customs as high an authority as Smriti itself, provided they 
have prescriptive right in their favour. This view is dissented from 
by Gautama, while Baudhayana not only accepts Gautama’s opinion, 
but cites specific instances of practices condemned by Smriti and 
refutes Apastamba’s opinion in favour of them. This is the gist of the 
passage quoted from the Tantravartika, a work the importance of 
which, from an historical point of view, it is impossible to exaggerate. 
Let us now turn to the work of Baudhayana and see whether he 
holds the views attributed to him by Kumarila. Here is the passage. 
Baudhayana says 6 : — 

<T^qT II 17 II 

stir sgregrrorcr: n 18 u 

set? qrt*R t?- 


farPTTSPT i?THtSre£STW?f|^WRR II 19 II 

n 20 n 

SqtfRHRRjt-fsqfa II 21 II 

vrqr qw ptr; ii 22 u 

tl 23 || 

qTRqq II 24 l| 

This passage is thus translated by Dr. Biihler 7 :— 

17. There is a dispute regarding five (practices) both in the South 
and in the North. 

18. We shall explain those peculiar to the South. 

19. They are,—to eat in the company of an uninitiated person, 
to eat in the company of one’s wife, to eat stale food, to marry the 
daughter of a maternal uncle or of a paternal aunt. 

20. Now (the customs peculiar) to the North are,—to deal in wool, 
to drink rum, to sell animals that have teeth in the upper and in the 
lower jaws, to follow the trade of arms and go to sea. 
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21. He who follows (these practices) iu (any) other country than 

the one where they prevail commits sin. 

22. For each of these practices, the (rule of) the country should 

he (considered) the authority. 

23. Gautama declares that this is false. 

24. And one should not take heed of either (set of practices), 
because they are opposed to the tradition of those learned (in the sacred 
lawj. 

If we analyze this passage, we find that it consists of three parts. 
First, it cites specific instances of practices obtaining in the North 
and the South. Next, it proceeds to quote some unnamed author, 
who says that such practices are good wherever they prevail, though 
invalid elsewhere, on the ground that local custom is a safe guide. In 
the last place Baudhayana tells us that this strange view of the 
unnamed author is not acceptable to Gautama, and winds up by 
saying that he himself is opposed to all such practices. Let us now 
turn to the passage from the Tantravartika. Here we read that 
Gautama is opposed to such practices, and in expressing his opinion, 
he uses the word Amnaya. This is very interesting, and we can easily 
identify the sutra in Gautama, where he says 3 : 


hhtth. 

But the most important literary information which the passage 
from the Tantravartika conveys to us is that the unnamed author who. 
upholds local customs as against Smriti or the sacred law, and who is 
attacked by Gautama and Baudhayana, is no other than Apastamba.. 
This conclusion is further corroborated by the fact that Kumarila fre- 

A ^ 

qnently goes out of his way to attack Apastamba for his strange views. 
We are told 9 : 

These passages can point to one conclusion, namely, that Apastam¬ 
ba is attacked by Baudhayana. Nor can we forget the fact that the con¬ 
clusion does not rest on the authority of Bhafcta Kumarila only ; but it 
is amply confirmed by the statement of Baudhayana himself as ex¬ 
plained by Kumarila. These considerations lead us to infer that Apas¬ 
tamba lived prior to Gautama and Baudhayana, while Baudhayana 
himself is the latest of the three Sutrakaras. 

An interesting question suggests itself here, whether in the text of 
Apastamba, which is now extant, we can trace the opinions attributed 
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to him by Baudhayana and Kumarila. We find one sutra 10 which 
alludes to local custom ; but the commentator Haradattais careful to 
tell us that we should not understand Apastamba to defend in this sutra 


such practices as that of marrying a maternal uncle’s daughter. That 
this explanation is altogether wide of the mark is abundantly proved by 


the passages which I have quoted above. At the same time we must 
admit that since we do not meet with any sutras defending in express 


terms local custom as against smriti or sacred law, the conclusion is 
inevitable that the present text of Apastamba differs, in some respects, 
from that which was accessible to Kumarila and his contemporaries 


in the middle of the eighth century. 

i Sacred Books of the East, Vol. II., Part I., Intro, to Apastamba, pp. 16-22. 


* Weber’s History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 110, 2nd ed. 

» Sacred Books of the East, Yol. II., Part I., Intro, to Apastamba, p. 16. 


4 TantravArtika, Benares edition, p. 138. 

B Manu, IV. 178. Mandalik’s edition, Yol. I., p. 542, reads instead 

of 'Flit. 

• Baudh&yana, BharmasHtra, 1.1, 17-24. 

v Sacred Hooks of the East, Yol. II., Part I., Intro, to Gautama, p. 49. 

8 Gautama, DharmasHtra, XL 20. 

» TantravArtika, Benares edition, p. 142. 
m Apastamba, Dharmasutra, II., 15.1. 
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Abt. IV. Astronomy in its bearing on tht Antiquity of the 

Aryans. By V. B. Ketkar, Esq. 

[Read 18th December 1900.] 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, 

I beg to thank you for your kind permission to read before this 
learned assembly a paper on the subject, “ Astronomy in its bear¬ 
ing on the Antiquity of the Aryans.” But it is so interesting, 
important, and vast, that to be able to do any justice to it, one must 
possess special talents, leisure, books, money ; and above all health 
and energy to undertake journeys through the land of research. I 
confess I possess none of these qualifications and resoui’ces; and 
consequently I do not expect to fulfil even your moderate hopes to 
hear of some new discovery. At the instance of Rao Bahadur 
Krishanrao Balal Deval I consented to stand before you to-day, and 
I leave it to your indulgent consideration to decide how far I was 
right in accepting the call. 

With these introductory remarks I beg to read my paper, hoping 
that you would give a calm and attentive hearing to it. 

Chapter I.— The Calendar. 

The civilization of mankind, or rather the first awakening of human 
intellect, appears to be the latest event in the history of the earth. 
Even this awakening was not general. It was confined to a small 
tract of Central Asia between the Indus and the Caspian Sea. The 
people who dwelt in this tract called themselves Aryans. 

Man ! s history on this earth may be divided into three periods. In 
the first, he lived solely by hunting or on wild fruits and roots. In 
the second, he tamed wild animals which he used for food or other 
services and led a nomadic life. In the third, the growth in the 
number of his race taught him the necessity and the propriety of 
resorting to Agriculture as a means of livelihood. 

As the knowledge of time fit for ploughing and sowing operations 
is essential to success in agriculture, the earliest efforts of the Aryan 
agriculturists must have been directed towards the accomplishment 
of this important object. But this was no easy work for them. More¬ 
over, the seasons in their country are very irregular, and baffle the 
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efforts even of the most intelligent meteorologists. This is often the 
case in higher latitudes. Napoleon attributed the failure of his 
Russian expedition chiefly to the fact that the winter of A. D. 1811 
set in earlier by 20 days than the average of the past 50 years. The 

Aryans must have therefore appointed the shrewdest among them- 

•/ 

selves to discover as accurately as they could the length of the 
Cycle of seasons, or, in other words, the length of the Tropical year. 
This shows that Astronomy was the child of Agriculture. 

People who first resigned their nomadic life and took to agricul¬ 
ture called themselves Aryas, which means ploughers of soil or hus¬ 
bandmen. They were net ashamed, but, on the contrary, proud of 
this name. The elevation of the word Arva, which latterly came to 
mean one born of high family, may be traced to this fact. 

Clever men charged with the new duty must have seen that the 
Sun did not rise daily on the same point of their horizon, that he 
oscillated on it regularly like the pendulum of a clock, and that the 
seasons varied with the course of his yearly oscillation. On continuing 
their observations for several years, they might have found that the 
length of the tropical year, i.e., the cycle of season, varied between 
3G5 and 36fi days. This was the first step in Astronomy achieved 

by man.. 

The settlements of the early Aryans- were few and far between. 
They somewhat resembled the first European settlements in North 
America. It was, therefore,, necessary for each settlement or village 
to entrust to a family of learned and respectable men the task of 
watching the daily progress-of the sun’s annual oscillation, that they 
might predict with tolerable accuracy the time of commencing the 
operations connected with agriculture. 

In our time the abundance of time-pieces, watches and almanacs 
has much lessened the difficulty and importance of the above-mention¬ 
ed task. Besides this there are observatories to keep the almanacs 
correct ; and regular markets, fairs and festivals help much to keep 
the knowledge of time up-to-date. In the days of the early Aryans 
there were no such facilities. Neglect of duty, on the part of the 
timekeepers, meant death or disaster to the little and isolated colony. 
This sufficiently explains why they paid almost divine respect to 
their timekeepers. 

These holy timekeepers were called ?Ts, STrRflfTffs, SfiRsTS- 

As they gave timely notice of the approach of the season and sowing 
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time, and thus secured tlie welfare of the village to which they were 

attached, they were most deservedly called • At first the 

reckoning of the days elapsed might have been kept up daily in the 
morning by notches or beads. But some shrewd and intelligent 
STrH^ntfrs might have noticed that a particular bright star rose at 
dawn at the approach of a particular season. This discovery was of 
great use to them, as it saved the trouble of daily marking the days 
elapsed since the equinoctial or the solstitial day. It was sufficient if at 
intervals they only observed what star rose at dawn. It was kept a secret, 
and for fear that the honour they received from the villagers should 
wane, the custom of qTrTfPT, originally introduced as a means of 
keeping up the daily reckoning of days, was continued as before. 
Those sjr'Wffftcrs who knew the secret performed the daily qTrT?R 
even after sun-rise, but those that did not stuck to their old 
custom of qTrTffH before sun-rise. Hence arose the two sects of ?TPT 

■garters, called grftrrfTR* and 

Some still more shrewd might have conceived the idea that 

the moon, which appears full twelve or thh’teen times a year, might 

I 

be used as an unerring and automatic instrument of measuring 
^ime, if only they should discover from observations a cycle of 
years that contained an exact number of full-moons. They soon 
found that the least number of years that fulfilled the condition 
was five, during which the moon appeared G2 times full and completed 
67 revolutions through the stars. This discovery spared them the 

perpetual worry of keeping an account of time, if only they remember- 

/ 

ed the number of full-moons elapsed since the beginning of the five- 
year cycle. For this purpose each of the years had a name assigned 
to it. The names were and 

But the custom of was not given up, because it did not 

involve mental anxiety of keeping an account as before. It now be¬ 
came a pure religious duty and a means of keeping sound health. 

From this time the assumed the name 

and discharged their old duty of time-keeping under the name of 
or fortnightly sacrifices; the one on the new-moon day was called 
and the other on the full-moon day was called At every 

fourth full-moon day an ffs* of an higher order called was 

performed, at which they called themselves sftor season- 
sacrifices. The harvest of the new season, was not to be used for 
consumption before a portion of it was offered to the gods at these public 
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sacrifices. The villagers joined in the festival and brought offerings 
and presents for the high priest, who in his turn entertained them at 
a public feast. After an exchange of blessings and thanks the 
villagers returned to their homes quite pleased with the qrjTwiT for 
the good harvest of the season. The three season sacrifices were 
called 3T!'W ; ir%> and Jpqnr. The names of the last two are 

from the names of the corn reaped at ths end of the season. 

The s?rf?T?rr% ; T of the present day. though free from his old duty, 
which is discharged by the qpTvijrrltfq' or village astronomer, is much 
respected for the religious merit he confers by his regular performance 
of tf*fa4*rr%r1rs- He believes that he is discharging a purely religious 
duty for the good of the people among whom he dwells, never dream¬ 
ing that his forefathers were once holy timekeepers. He would even 
resent such an appellation. Superstitious men would call it a 
blasphemy. But the truth is that the were the first 

astronomers and their houses the first observatories in the world. 

* A * | H u V 1 i V 

At one time the word SfiT^jcT was deemed a title of high honour. 
When we read the history of the Chaldean Astronomers, we are 
struck by the strong resemblance of their manners, customs, learning 
and highly respected position in society with the same of our 
ancient or 3Tr?Tfi j^r^rs, We cannot therefore resist the inference 

that the word Chaldean might be a corruption of the word 5fnW5T, 
and that the Chaldeans were a tribe of Aryans that migrated to 

Babylonia or Assyria. Their influence reached such a pitch that 
the country they migrated to was called Chaldea after them. 
This question, in my opinion, has not received that amount of attention 

and thought on the part of the Antiquarians which it deserves. A 
visit to places of interest such as Basora or a travel in a spirit of 
research through Mesopotamia would be productive of more 
interesting and authentic information on this question than reading 

a heap of books. 

I will now speak a few words about the Aryan Calendar and its 
accuracy. A small tract called gives all the details about 

k. But it is so much vitiated by wrong readings that most of the 
verses are meaningless. The tract calls itself and tells that 

it is based on the book written by The positions of the solsti¬ 


tial points among the stars in its time show that it was composed 
at about, the year B. C. 1300, and that wire lived in latitude 35° 
north. The Calendar was quinquennial, and contained 1,830 mean 
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solar days, 62 lunar and 67 siderial months. But five tropical years, 
according to modern observations, are equal to 1,826*2 days, and 
not 1,830 days. The five-year cycle was therefore the first approx¬ 
imation to the system of Limi-solar chronology. 

The difference of 3*8 days is not small, and unless there was some 
arrangement for removing the difference, the calendar might have 


become in a few cycles quite useless. Although the 
does not explicitly speak on this point, yet the following verse in it 
serves to throw some light on the mystery. 






This verse states the time when the first cycle or sriffg 3 ! com¬ 
menced. This leads to the inference that there was a major cycle con¬ 
sisting of a certain number of five-year cycles, at the end of which full 
coincidence of the Lunar and Solar years was secured by the omission 

of the last intercalary month, so as to fulfil the conditions characteristic 
of the 3Trflgrr or the first of the five-year cycles. The three major 
cycles probably consisted of 6, 6, and 7 minor cycles in succession, and 
they together contained 1,175 lunar and 1.270 siderial months and 95 
tropical years. These are, according to modern observations, equal to 
34,698*44, 34,698*5, and 34,698'01 days respectively. 

Chapter II. —The Vernal Equinox. 

The tropical year is the time taken by the sun from leaving the 
vernal equinox to its coming there again. There is another year called 
siderial, which is the time taken by the sun from his departure to his 
arrival at the same star. Had the equinoctial points been fixed like 
the stars, there would have been no difference in the two years. But 
as the former points recede 50"*2 in a year, the sun arrives 20 minutes 
earlier at the equinox than lie does at the star. The primitive 
Aryans, having nomeans of detecting this small difference of 20 minutes 
in a year, believed that the equinoxes were stationary, and had pre¬ 
pared their calendar upon this false hypothesis. Great was their 
astonishment when, after the lapse of a thousand years, the vernal 
equinoctial point which formerly coincided with the star 3jf?T or B 
Tauri was seen to have receded towards the star fjr^°fr or a Tauri. 

rr^FTfr or the god of the creation was supposed to dwell at the 
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vernal equinox. From this station he controlled the year, and wa 3 
on this account called As they could not account fox this 

anomaly they ascribed it to the illicit love of Jr3fHTl% for his daugh¬ 
ter srn? D fr< Thus after the lapse of every thousand years the vernal 
equinox receded through the space of one asterism and became a 
matter for great surprise. The ancient Aryans have left records of 
their successive surprises, which have become invaluable means of 
fixing the different epochs in their history and of demonstrating their 
high antiquity. No other nation has perpetuated the memory of 
the ancient astronomical phenomena like the Aryans, which is a 
proof of their mental developement being the earliest in the world. 

Mr. B. G. Tilak, as an independent savant in the field of researches, 
holds a similar view in his hook Orion , which I should like to recom¬ 
mend for your perusal. I will content myself with mentioning 
here some of the dates ascertained from references to astronomical 
phenomena. 

B. C. 

4000 Era of Jjiy, when the vernal equinox was in the Orion, or 

more correctly near the star 13 Tauri, as implied in the story 
offTRifT in the Rig-Yeda. The present longitude of the 
star in A. D. 1900 from the equinox is 81° 12'. 


3 0 G 8 


The Era of fTr^RiTs or Pleiades, when they rose due east as 
mentioned in the 3TrH'SJW!*T' , r. 


1300 Era of when the southern solstitial point 

at the beginning of vq’RgT 

500 Era of implied in the story of fqARfW in the Mahd- 


hliar a ta. 

Chapter in. —Indisputable 


IDENCE IN PROOF OF 


Aryan Antiquity. 

{!') Rising of the Pleiades due East. 

The late Mr. Shankar Balkrishna Dixit has discovered in the 

certain passages which record means of determining the 
position of the vernal equinox correct to within a degree of arc. 
The passages run as follow: 

(frr?r^r-•) pm ? ? zrm rWr 

m sts^tr- ?r^^rr% i 

They mean that the cluster of Pleiades rise due east '• 'Hno other 
asterism does so. 
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The latitude of the principal star in the cluster, or more roughly 
speaking of the whole cluster, is 4° north. With this latitude the 
cluster could rise due east only when the equinox was 10° east of the 
star. At present (A. D. 1900) the equinox occupies a point 59° west 

of it. The equinox has therefore retrograded full 69° from the time 

when the passage was first composed, for it speaks in the present 
tense. The equinox moves backwards at the slow rate of 1 in 
72 years. The passage is consequently 4,968 years old. Its date, 
according to Christian chronology, is B.C. 8068. Of course, the date 
of the Rig-Veda, which must he at least a thousand years older, comes 

to B.C. 4000. 

(2) The occultation of the star 8 Cancer by the planet Jupiter. 

I have my own humble quota to add to the above indisputable 

prooE of the high antiquity of the Aryans. I take for my basis 
the following passage from sjTiJT'T— 

It means that the planet Jupiter, the firstborn, or for the first 

time occulted the star This star can be no other than the star 

8 Cancer, and the tense of the verb indicates that the occupation took 
place at a very ancient date. 

Prior to this occultation Jupiter had been passing by the star every 
twelve years, but was unable to occult it. For the latitude of the 
star was north and that of Jupiter was south, his ascending node be¬ 
ing situated to the east of the star. The inclination of Jupiter’s orbit 
to the ecliptic is 79' and the star’s latitude is 4' north. Supposing 
these to be invariable, or variable within very narrow limits, which is 
really the case, the node of Jupiter must be 3° west of the star to 
render the occultation possible for the first time. 

At present Jupiter’s node is exactly 28° to the west of the star. 
It has therefore receded 25°- from its old place, 
motion is so slow that it amounts to 4° in a thousand years. The 
occultation must have tfmrefore taken place 6250 years ago, or about 

the year B.C. 4350. 

A passage about <|,^qT% also occurs in the Rig-Veda in a modified 


The retrograde 


form. It is there Sff^'TTvT: 


atrfrT'I: 


The nrn- 


occi 


.1 


is not clear, but one thing is certain, vis., that the 
curred for the first time at a remote period anterior to 
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as the tense of the verb 3TPT^w?T allows, and therefore 
in the days of Rig-Veda or. roughly speaking, B. C. 4000. 

From a consideration of the situation of the vernal equinox as 
implied in the story of f’grHTPT the date of the Rig-Veda goes as far 

back as B. C. 4000. The date of the ^[rrT?T5rr§T a T B.C. 30C8 also lends 
its support to the date of Ilig-Yeda. It is therefore B. C. 4000 or 

thereabouts. 

Chapter IV. —Origin op Astronomy. 

A brief sketch of the rise and progress of Astronomy may not he 
out of place here. As mankind progresses in civilization the 
number of duties for which they are responsible also increases. To 
discharge all the duties without confusion or mistakes a knowledge of 
time is indispensable. Hence every nation that rose from a barbarous 
condition devoted its earliest attention to the acquirement of this know¬ 
ledge. If we study the history of any science we find that attempts 
are made at first to discover certain broad rules and then to account 
for discrepancies in them by a number of special ones. It is the same 
with Astronomy. AIL the early civilized nations strove hard and pre¬ 
pared calendars based on broad and striking phenomena that recurred 
again and again after a certain time. Their calendars were therefore 
made up of certain cycles. The Aryans regulated the roll of their duties 
with the aid of the five-year cycle, and the Hebrews with the aid of 
their nineteen-year cycle. The Metonic cycle, discovered by Meton, 
an Athenian, B.C. 432, was of great use in predicting eclipses without 
the help of calculations. 

When human knowledge reaches the stage of cycles there generally 
comes on a lull lasting for hundreds of years, required for the ac¬ 
cumulation of minute and reliable errors. A blank period lasted from 
B.C. 1500 to B. C. 200, during which the only people busy at work were 
the Assyrian or Chaldean astronomers, who were laying a store of 
Astronomical knowledge. The Aryans and their descendants the 
Hindus seem to have done nothing beyond ascertaining the synodic 
periods of the planet s by which they could, though very roughly, foretell 
the times of their heliacal risings and settings. On the fall of the 
Persian Empire, B. C. 322, Alexander the Great is said to have found at 

Babylon records of ancient observations, made by the Chaldean astrono- 
1 * 

iners, for 2000 years. These he sent to his tntor Aristotle, in Greece, 
from whom they appear to have passed into the hands ot the Greek 
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astronomers of Alexandria during the rule of the Ptolemys. Several 
astronomers might have attempted to' reduce to calculations the 
seemingly irregular motions of the wandering stars. But nothing but 
their names have been handed down to- us. The earliest work now 
extant is that of Hipparchus, B.C. 140. He is justly called the 
father of Astronomy. The next great astronomer was Ptolemy, 
who built up a complete system of Astronomy in A. D. 150. Bis 
book is called Svntaxis. 


During the interval that passed between Hipparchus and Ptolemy 
India was invaded by a race of Sythians or Shakas, who bad come from 
Persia or Egypt. The Coptes, the descendants of the early Egyptians, 
better known under the name of Shakas, adopted the Julian calendar 
in B.C. 22 (see the French Annuaire for 1894, page 57). The 
Shakas brought with them not only their new calendar but also 
several small tracts on astronomy. Our Shaka era named after 
Shaliwahan is undoubtedly of the Egyptian origin, for the simple 


reason that it began in our country exactly at the beginning of the 
second century of the new Egyptian era. For 22 -L 78 make 
100. As the five fgrgfRTs. mentioned in the of 

follow the Shaka chronology there can be no doubt 

the Shaka 


that they were all derived from tracts brought bv 
invaders. This settles for ever the questiou as to the claims of the 
Hindus for originality in astronomy. If farther proofs be required 
they can be found in the internal structure of the RKgicf s. They are 
too many to be mentioned here, the chief of which are the longitude of 


the capital offqrsfHr from Alexandria, the exact coincidence of 
the number of stars with those given in Ptolemy’s catalogue and the 
complete agreement with Ptolemy’s solar system. Even the name 
RrTPT? may be the sanskritized form of one of the Ptolemy 
kings under whose auspices the tract was originally prepared, just as 
the Alphonsine tables are named after King Alphonso of Spain 


FTsgfFrT i 3 perhaps another form of Syntaxis. It is not a little 
surprizing that the Hindu contain nearly the same number 

of chapters or subjects, viz. 13, as those of the Syntaxis of Ptolemy. 
All this evidence proves one truth, viz., the Hindus borrowed 
astronomy from the Greek astronomers of Alexandria. 

From this it should not be understood that I mean to disparage 
my countrymen, who have been ruling the whole civilized world by 
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their invention of the decimal notation. My object is only to rescue 

the truth. 

* 

It would not be out of place to mention here that I have lately 
written in Sanskrit a hook on Practical Astronomy. It is called 
^rf^fTcr* and is intended to supply a want felt throughout India 
at the present day. It is a real improvement on the existing old but 
nearly useless astronomical works. The erroneous results which they 
give are chiefly due to three main causes:— 


1. 'The wrong supposition a n to the forms of the orbits of planets. 

2. The rough nature of the early observations and the consequent 

errors in the chief elements of the orbits. 

The ignorance s of the laws and theory of Gravitation and of 


3* 


the perturbations due to it. 

The first two causes sometimes produce an error of several degrees 
in the Helio-centric places of the planets. The third cause often 


produces an error of several qficfiTS. in the times of fnTMS. The 
present error in the longitude of the moon’s apogee is large enough 

to produce an error of an hour or so in the times of the eclipses. 

All these errors have been rectified in my book. It is based on 
the works of Western Astronomers Leverrier Hansen and Newcomb. 
I have added new Subjects and methods which cannot be described 
here even in a cursory way. Among others my contrivance for 
getting rid of the trigonometrical formulae in the calculations of 
the geocentric places of planets deserves special mention. A perusal 
of its English preface will, I hope, satisfy the curiosity regarding 
it, I have also added a chapter to the book by which any date 
of the Shaka era can be converted into its corresponding Christian 
one and vice versd. The date of the beginning of the oEtT^OTT for 

instance can thus be fixed as Friday, the 18th of February, B. C. 

* ' *-• ' 

3102. Gentlen Jen now 1 have done, but before I sit down I once 

more express my thanks for the trouble you have taken to meet 
here. 
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Time and Place of the Composition of the 
Gathas , By P. A* Wadia, 1\1 „ A» 


T 


[Read 12th March 1901.1 

The fragmentary mass of writings, which nt present are known under 
the mime oi the Zend A vesta, and which form the sacred books of the 
Parsees, may for our purposes be roughly divided into two parts 
the Gathas, and the rest of the Avesta. The external form, the 
idiom and metrical composition of the Gathas lead us at once to make a 
distinction between them and the rest oi the scriptures. Evidently 
they are the oldest of the writings which have come down to us. II 
we look to the subject matter of the Gathas, the same distinction 
appears between them and the rest of the A vesta. In the A vesta, the 
spirits presiding over the different phenomena in nature are found in 
abundance, sometimes placed on a level with the Creator. We find in it- 
legends and fables belonging to a later time. Whsreas in the Gathas 
all these are absent* everything here is sober and his tori cab We 

‘ " O 1 

have no legends or fables- Zoroaster is simply n human being en¬ 
dowed with a superior intelligence % the spirits presiding over nature are 
hardly to be found and the seven Amshaspands ars attributes.of God,- 
more than personified spirits. Thud both the form and the matter 
of the Clatbas are sufficient evidence of the difference that exists* 
between them and the rest of the A vesta. They reveal the religion in 
a purer, more abstract, and less developed form, and must therefore 
have preceded the rest of onr writings by a considerably long period. 

The task we have undertaken in this paper is to attempt to 
ascertain the probable time during, and. the place in , which they 
may have been composed. 

Mon. Darmesteter is of opinion that the Gathas, such as we 1 
possess them to-day, are only a re-edition of ancient texts, lost during 
the Alexandrine period ; that they were composed during the early 

of the era oi Christ, and that they show traces in them of 
influences and opinions of a recent date. He grants the possibility that 
they might have reproduced the songs as they were actually written 
and sung during early times of which Herodotus makes mention, 
but at the same time he urges that we have no data to enable us to 
«flj with certainty that they are actually the same, 

60 S 

c venture, however, to dissent from this view. The archaic form 


part 



fct the language leads us to suggest a very early date for the Gathas 



the hypothesis that the Gathas may have been written in the first 
century A. D. in a dead language, which is urged by Darmesteter, it 
seems difficult tor us to adopt when we find that the songs, as they 




are handed down to us, appeal to the people at large, and seeiu t<» 
have been Sung before large 


assemblages, instead er being confined 
to a few savants. The historical allusions found in the songs seem to 
point likewise to an early date; if they were composed so late as 
Darmesteter suggests, we might have found in them at least some 
evidence of the history of later times ; but of this we have no trace. 
The organization of the people, such as it is found in the Gathas, 
points to a time when settled agricultural life was not yet the order 
of the day, when a regular political government had not yet been in 
existence, when tribe fought against tribe for years and years without 
any decisive result, when the followers of the religion of Mazda had 
often to endure the hardships of failure and defeat. There is no 
trace here of the history of the Achaeinenidc Empire, of Darius and 
Xerxes, no trace of the Alexandrine invasions, no trace even of the 
Sassanides. We cannot, therefore, assent to the theory that the 
Gathas were only a re-edition of ancient texts made during the early 
years of the Christian era. 

Mon. Darmesteter finds a confirmation of his theory by tracing a 
close analogy between the Voha Mano of the Gathas and the Logos of 
Philo of Alexandria, and explains this identity of opinions by the view 
that the re-editors of the Gathas, or rather of the A vesta in general, 
over whom presided a man holding Neo-Platonic views, must have 
been influenced in this doctrine by the Logos of Philo. To this we 
reply, firstly, bv the remark that the conception of Vohu Mano is not 
so well developed in the Gathas as it is in the later Avestic writings, 
that in the Gathas it is wavering between an abstract attribute of the 
Deity and a personified being. But even supposing that this close ana¬ 
logy exists to its full extent, we have historical evidence that this con¬ 
ception was familiar to the Mnzdeasnians long before the time of 
Philo. The theory of Vohu Mano and the rest of the Amshaspands 
is mentioned in a passage of the “ Isis and Osiris and this exposi¬ 
tion of the Persian doctrine is usually attributed to 
from which we may infer the existence of a belief in the A 
Spentas in the Achfemcnian period. But Mon. Darmesteter remarks 
in a note (note S, Vol. Ill, Zend-Avesta, p. LXV) that the author 
describes the Zoroastrianism of his own limes (the second cento 


pompus, 
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A. D. ), and “ quotes Theopompus for a special doctrine, that of the 
periods of the worl I's life.” But although this last point may be 
correct, the first part of Darmesteter’s theory does not seem to be 
justified by investigation. The whole passage of Plutarch’s is a well- 
arranged composition, written in a style that does not vary, and 
“may be regarded as an exposition of the system described by 
Theopompus, probably in the eighth of his Philippics.”* We may 
therefore regard it as very probable, or almost certain, that the 
doctrine of the Amshaspands was known to the Mazdeasnians in the 
times of the Achannenides, and could not therefore have been derived 

from external sources. If so, the Gathas could not have been 

« 

composed so late as Mon. Darmesteter supposes, thoroughly 
embodying as they do the doctrine of the Amshaspands. Having now 
determined thus far that the Gathas could not have been composed 
later than the Achtemeaide period, we shall proceed to trace the time 

during which, and the place where, they may have been written, 
whether by one man or several, by collecting together in detail all the 
glimpses of history which the Gathas reveal to us. Taking this for 
our basis, we shall seek in the early history of the East, the time and 

place that may roughly correspond to those indicated by the Gathas. 

The political condition depicted in the Gathas. 

Aasna XXIX, 2, 3 and 6, seem to imply that the enemies of the 
religion are for the moment too strong, and cannot he repelled. 
Yasna XXXI, 1 and 14, make the opponents of the religion the 
destroyers of the fields of the faithful; in short, robbers and plun¬ 
derers. XXXI, 10 and 18, allude to the economic and social 
organization of the Avesta people, and subdivide it into four grades, 
the house, the village, the district, and the province, or the Nmana, 
V is, Zantii and Dahyu , they also refer to the enemies of the religion 
who destroy everything that they come across. 

II, 1, gives us again an allusion to the tribal organization of 

the times, and makes the enemies of the religion heads of various 

tribes, who, allied together, bring their followers against the followers 

of the faith. Yasna XXXII, 7, hints that the followers of Mazda 

have no conception of the number and forces of their enemies. XXXII, 

14, talks as il the opponents had at one time got the upper hand and 
prevailed over the faithful. 



* See Maspero—“ Th e Passing of the Empires,” p, 579, note 4. 
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XLHI, ]4, speaks of Zoroaster as inducing the chiefs of various 
tribes to take up his side against the enemies. 

Yasna XXXI, 2, had alluded to a civil struggle among the 
connected tribes themselves, and here in Yasna XLIY, 18, Zar- 
thushtra asks of Mazda to which side he will give the victory ; in the 
same Yasna 16 and 17 show that the contest between the tribes is 
constant and does not leave the victory with any one party decisively. 
Yasna XLIV, 20, implies that the hostile tribes have never governed 
their dominions well, and seems to imply that they were more or less 
nomad tribes. 

Yasna XLV seems to suggest that a victory has been won by the 
followers of Mazda, and Zarathushtra collects together his tribesmen 
from near and from afar to listen to the words of wisdom. 

Yasna XLVl, 1, seems to be written at a time when the followers 
of the faithful were defeated and almost driven from tbeir homes. 
XLVI, 2, says that Zoroaster is aware of the cause of these 
disasters, and that he seeks the help of Mazda. In the same Yasna 
4 and 5, he shakes off his dejected mood, and makes an appeal to all 
to rise and fight for the good cause. Section 12 of the same Yasna 
again repeats that there is hope even for the enemies, not only for 
the hostile Aryan tribes, but also for the non-Aryan aborigines of 
the land, “If these shall repent they shall be blest.” We have in 
this same section a hint as to' the conversion of one of the tribes 
called Fryana. In the rest of Yasna XLVI, Zarathushtra calls upon 
firstly, Vistaspa the king, secondly, upon the members of his own 
family, and then upon all the followers of the religion in general to 
take heart and fight against the enemies. 

Yasna XLVIII seems to have been composed at a time when a 
struggle was once again expected. Section 5 implies that a stable 
and settled industrial life, resisting all raids and assaults from out¬ 
side, is the best reward by itself for those who follow that life ; and 
in Section 8 Zarathushtra asks Ahurah howto encourage the chiefs to 
take up the good cause. The following sections again speak of the 
uncertainty as to the results of these wars ; and the Yasna ends with 
the hope that the followers of the faithful shall prevail. 

Yasna XLIX, 1, says that a chief, Bendva by name, had proved 
himself very formidable, and had succeeded in defeating the followers 
of Mazda ; the man appears to have had an organised following of 
his own, almost on a level with the tribe of Mazdiasnians. Section 7 
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alludes to the division which we have already noted elsewhere, m., 
the division into chiefs, peers, and followers. 

Such are briefly the historical data afforded to us by the Gathas. 
The people whom it puts before ns are tribes hitherto nomadic in 
their organization, but at the same time aware of the benefits to be 
derived from a settled agricultural life. At least the author of the 
Gathas seems to be fully aware of the benefits which would accrue 

to civilization if a settled agricultural life were adopted, not only in 
one place and among one tribe, but in all adjacent districts and 
amongst all neighbouring tribes. He therefore calls upon his 
followers to fight against their enemies until they succeed. The 
struggles of which the Gathas speak seem to be struggles between 
one tribe and another, all the tribes being ethnologically connected. 
Some allusions are made to non-Aryan nomadic hordes also, briefly 
designated as Turanians. The organisation of the tribes seems to 
be divided into a house, a village, a district, and a province. But 
this organisation is overlapped sometimes by another,* in which 
heads" of provinces are allied together having a sovereign chief, 
whose peers or equals they are said to be ; and against them, or 
rather under them, are placed their retainers and followers. These 
internecine strifes—if so we may venture to call them—are present 
all through the Gathas; sometimes the one party wins, sometimes the 
other, and the strifes have not yet ended when the Gathas close. 
There is not the least mention here of any place from which we can 
infer where these strifes were located; we are left to pure conjecture, 
and any hints we may get as to the locality can only be derived 
from the later Avestic writings. At the same time the plain, sober, 
matter-of-fact way in which the songs arc composed leads us to affirm 
that they deal with real personages and real incidents in history, 
and there seems no reason whatsoever to impeach their value. There 
are indications in some places as in XLV1II, 5 and 10, that the 
tribe or tribes which followed the religion of Zarathushtra were 
sometimes obliged to submit to the authority of an anti-Zoroastrian 
king ; sometimes as in XLVI, 1, Zarathushtra himself calls upon 
these hostile chiefs to offer their services to him. From these 
indications we gather that the struggles were for the most part 
internecine at any rate in the Gathas. We here have no mention of a 
formidable authority external to the tribes. It is only in later 
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Avestic writings that allusions are found to the existence of an 
external power warring against the followers of the religion. 

Having thus ascertained what the political condition of the country 
was, as it is given to us by ths Gatlias, we will proceed to examine 
what period and place in history corresponds to these conditions. 

The historical researches of a recent date have entirely changed the 
aspect of affairs as regards the theories of the original home of the 
Aryan race. The opinion that had hitherto been entertained on this 
topic was that the south-west of Asia or the plateau of Iran was 
the home of the primitive Aryans. But lately the view first adopted 
by Latham that the original home is to be sought in Europe has 
been gaining ground, and is now accepted as almost demonstrated by 
Pe nka, Canon Isaac Taylor, Prof. G. H. Kendall, and especially by 
Dr. 0. Schrader. According to this last-mentioned writer the south¬ 
west Russian steppes are the region where the Aryan nomads first 
tended their flocks, and whence they spread eastwards to Asia, and by 
the Volga, Don, and Danube, throughout Europe. These Asiatic 
nomads gradually swept before them all the non-Aryan or Turanian 
tribes who were too weak to stem their progress, and occupied the 
western edge of the great "plateau where they soon became mainly 
represented by the two compact groups, the Persians to the south on 
the farthest confines of Elam, and the Medes between the greater Zab, 
the Tournat, and the Caspian. This must have been about the end 
of the 9th Century B.C., when we find historical mention of them 
made in the Assyrian monuments as we shall see later on. But there 
are two possible ways by which the Aryans may have descended into 
the countries designated ; the one is by way of Mount Caucasus into 
the plains of the Kur and the Araxes, and this is the way by which 
they are said to have migrated by Prof. Maspero in his history of 
the East * The other is by the Aral sea and up the Oxus and 
Jaxartes into the province of Sogdiann, Bactria, etc. From these lands 
they farther passed over into Media and Persia. This is the opinion 
put forward by Dr. Schrader. For our part, we are inclined to hold 
to the latter opinion for reasons for which we would refer to 
Dr. Schrader’s pre-historic antiquities. There is one reason, however, 

which influences us decisively to this view. It is already established 
as a fact that the Indo-Iranian branch of the Aryan faixnly was once 
closely knit together. The migration of one part of these Aryans to 




* '‘The passing of the Empires,’’ p. 452, 
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India cannot be placed later than the 12th century B. C. If so, it 
“would be possible for us to account for the presence of Aryan tribes 
in Media about the 9th century B. C. in history. But if we suppose 
that the Medes or Aryans first passed through Media before they 
came to Bactria, whence lies the safest route to India, then the 
migration to India could not have taken place earlier'than the 9th 
century B. 0. We feel therefore inclined to hold to Schrader’s view 
that the Aryans passed into Bactria and the east of Iran, from whence 
a part of their group crossed over to India, and the rest may, with 
the lapse of time, have migrated towards Media and Persia. 


We will now refer to Herodotus’ narrative of the rise of the 
Median power. u There was a man among the Medes of the name 
of Deiokes, of great reputation for his wisdom, whose ambitious 
views were thus disguised. The Mecles were divided into different 
districts, and Deiokes was distinguished in his own by his impartial 
distribution of justice.’* The men of his village, observing his 
merits, chose him to be the arbiter of all their disputes, and he did 
his best to settle their differences on the line of the strictest justice. 
The people of neighbouring Villages unanimously resorted to his 
tribunal. The number of complaints continually increasing, Deiokes 
announced that he did not intend any longer to hear causes. Here¬ 
upon robbery and lawlessness prevailed throughout the country, 
“ therefore the Medes assembled from all quarters, and held a consulta¬ 
tion on the state of affairs, determining to have a king. Their choice 
fell upon Deiokes, and he was proposed and elected king, whereupon 
Deiokes bad a great palace built, and calling upon his subjects to 
leave their villages, built the city now called Ecbatana.” 


^ Two or three facts, as Prof. Maspero remarks, stand out from 
this legendary background. It is probable that Deiokes was an 
actual person ; that the empire of the Medes first took shape under 
his auspices, that he founded an important kingdom at the foot of 

mount Elvend. Herodotus credits Deiokes with a reign of 53 years 
from 700 to 647 B. C. The records of Nineveh contain a mention 
of a certain Dayaukku, who was governor of the Mannai (Medes), 
and an ally ot the Assyrians in the days of Sargon ; moreover, about 
/13 B. G. reference is made to an expedition across the territory of 
Bit-Dayaukku, which is described as lying between Elippi and 
Karalla. It is therefore probable that the Dayaukku, who gave his 
name to this district, was identical with the Deiokes of later writers. 
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“ He was the official ancestor of a royal house, a fact proved by the 
way in which his conqueror uses the name to distinguish the country 
over which he had ruled; moreover, the epoch assigned to him by 
contemporary chroniclers coincides closely enough with that indicated 
by tradition in the case of Deiokes.” 

Jumping over half a century, we come to the time of Assurbanipal, 
when the Assyrian empire had not yet fallen. According to Herodotus, 
a certain Phraortes, son and successor cf Deiokes, came to the throne 
of Media about 655 B, G, We are told that this Phraortes first 
conquered all the neighbouring princes who had remained inde¬ 
pendent, and then subjugated the kings of Anshan, the descendants 


of a 



S 1 


pis 


, alleged son of Akhamanish, who ruled over half of 


what was known as Elam. Then the Modes rose against the Assy¬ 
rians. Now the ancient form of the name Phraortes, as handed, 
down to us by a passage in the great inscription of Behistan (Cel. II, 
1. 14) is Frawartish, or Frawarti; and according to Justi, this means, 
the man who proclaims faith in Ahura-masda. The existence of 
this Phraortes was at first called in question by the l'iawlinsons; but 
later authorities seem now to be inclining to hold that this Phraortes 
really existed, whoever he may have been. If this he correct, we 
have strong reasons to affirm that at any rate the main outlines of 
the Zoroastrian religion were already fixed at this time, that is 
to say, about the middle of the 7th century B. C. The names of the 
tribes which Herodotus mentions as being 3ubdued, and formed into 

a Kingdom by Deiokes have, according to M. Lenormant, strong 
affinity to Zend or Iranian names, a fact which, if true, Would con¬ 
firm us in our supposition. The political condition, however, of the 
country which the Gathas lay before us, and the surroundings of 
which they give us a. glimpse, as we have already observed, is that of 
a country in which the people had not yet settled down to an agri¬ 
cultural life, in which the highest authority was the head of the pro¬ 
vince ( Daihyu ), and where a constant conflict seems to have been 

governors of one province and another. The 
Gathas must therefore have been composed earlier than the time of 
Phraortes, before even the rise of the Median power, that is to say, 

before the rise of a sovereign authority keeping under strict obedience 


waged between the 


the subject provinces. We must therefore assign to the Gathas a. 
date earlier than 700 B. 0. This conclusion, at which we have thu 


s 


SI* 


rrived, seems to receive confirmation if we accept Justi’s identifica- 


6 
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of the word Deiokes with the Send Dahyupaitt , the master of a 
province ; Deiokes being an abbreviation from Dahyupalii with the 
suffix Ka. 

And this same train of reasoning, moreover leads us to conjecture 
that the Zorastrian religion first took its rise among* one of the 
Median tribes, of which there were many such in the time preceding 
the rise of the Medic Empire. The identification of the Yistaspes of 
the A vesta with the Hystapes, father of Darius, whom history men¬ 
tions, is therefore out of the question, since Histapes, father of 
Darius, lived long after Phraortesof Media, 

Philology leads us to the same conclusion, that Media was the 

birth-place of Zoroastrianism* Zend, the language in which the sacred 

writings were composed, was a dialect akin to, yet different from, that 

of the Achemenide inscriptions. Hence the Avesta must have been 

composed not in Persia, but in lands in the vicinity, probably in 
Media. 

The hypothesis that Zend was the language originally spoken in 
Bactria rests, as Mon. Darmesteter says, on three propositions: (1) 
Zend is not the language of Persia; (2) It is in Bactria that, 
according to tradition, Zoroaster made his first important conquests, 
viz , over king Gustasp or Yistasp ; (3) the geography of the Avesta 
knows only the east of Iran; the last argument is nowhere so im¬ 
pressively advanced as by Geiger in his civilisation of the East 
Iranians. 

The first argument is negative, and helps us in excluding Persia 
from the question. 

The second proposition, even granting its validity, does not give us 
the inference that Bactria was the place where Zoroastrianism first 
took its rise. Supposing Zoroastrianism to have originated among one 
of the Medic tribes, it. is quite within the bounds of possibility that 
Zoroaster should have attempted to convert neighbouring tribes to 
the religion of Mazda. Of this we have indications in the Gathas, 
where a border tribe Fryana is mentioned as being converted. A 
Baetrian tribe may very well have been the first to be converted, and 

hence a great importance might naturally be attached to that country 
in Zoroastrian legends. 

The third fact advanced, viz., that the geography of the Avesta 
knows only the East of Iran, is not exact* Mr. Geiger argues that 

names mentioned in the Avesta into 


taking all 


geograr 



consideration, it appears that the greater part of them belong to the 





north-east of Iran. But this, supposing it to be correct, docs not 
give us as an inference that the north-east of Iran or Bactria was the 
birth-place of Zoroastrianism. Taking into consideration the 
fragmentary condition of the Avestic writings, it is just possible that 
the geographical names of places in West Iran may have been lost 
in the rest of the writings that have not come down to us. Moreover, 
as has often been shown, the Avesta is positively familiar with some 
places which are located in the West of Iran, e. g., Ragha, Aryanem 
Yaejo, Ranha, "V arena, etc. The argument therefore loses much of 
its force. Further the Gatlras, undoubtedly the oldest portion of the 
Avestic writings, with which alone we have to do here, are entirely 
silent as to places in West Iran or East Iran. It is only the later 
Avestic writings that mention these places. Supposing these later 
writings to have been composed during or after the time of the 
Persian empire, or sometime earlier, when the religion had spread 
through Bactria and other adjacent places, we might well account 
for this seeming anomaly—that places in East Iran should be 
mentioned in the Avestic writings more frequently than those in 
West Iran. As Mills and others have shown the Mazdeeism 
professed by Darius and the Persians was not the pure Mazdeeism of 
the Medes, but a schismatic form of it. The true followers of Mazda 
might therefore well have confined themselves to East Iran in the 
first fargard of the Vendidad, when they were professing to trace 
the regions where the Mazdiasnian religion prevailed in its purest 
and best form. (That is the passage most often relied on in the 
course of the argument.) 

But it is not even true that tradition assigns Bactria as the birth¬ 
place of Zoroastrianism. According to another tradition preserved by 
the Phelvi commentary of the Vendidad, it was at Ragha, in West 
Iran that Zoroaster was born, and a celebrated passage of the Tasna 
proves the existence at Ragha of a sacerdotal estate where the 
grand-priest, the Zaratliushfcra, was the governor of the province and 
possessed temporal along with spiritual power. Everywhere else, says 
the Yasna, there are five grades of chiefs : the chief of the house, the 
chief of the village, the chief of the district, the chief of the province, 
and the Zarathushtra is the fifth.” Thus it is everywhere except in. 


Ragha, the 


town 


of 


Zor 


oaster, where there are four chiefs : “ The 


chief of the house the chief of the village, the chief of the district 


and the Zarathushtra is the fourth ” In other words, the grand-pries 


at Ragah held the position of Dahyuma, chief of the province. The 
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Yasna (XIX) might well have been composed in the times of the 
Medic ascendancy, a suggestion confirmed by Justi’s identification of 
Deiokes with Dahyupaiti. This is, moreover, confirmed by two 
independent sources; on the one hand A. Mareellinus attests to us the 
existence of a sacerdotal Magian state in Media (XXIII, 6); on the 
other, the historians of the Arab conquest talk of a fortress near Rai, 
Listunavend, seat of the power of the Magi chief, in the time of 
Magism. (vide Darmesteicr -— Etudes Iran.) 

We therefore think it probable that the Zoroastrian religion first 
arose among one of the Medic tribes, and that its date cannot have been 


later than the 7th century B.C. We now proceed to ascertain 
whether a more exact time and place cannot be found for the Gatlins. 

“The Assyrian chronicle,” says Prof. Maspero, “have handed 
down to us a considerable number of noble houses,” scattered over 
Media and the adjacent districts, each of them autonomous and a 
rival of its neighbour, and only brought into agreement with one 
another at rare intervals by their common hatred of the invader. 


Some of them were representatives of ancient races ; others belonged 
to tribes of a fresh stock, that of the Aryans, and more particularly 
to the Iranian branch of the Aryan family. Wo first catch glimpses 
of them in the reign of Shalmeneser III (860-825 B.C.), who calls 
them the Amadai, or "‘Madai it is the first mention that we meet 
with in history about the Medes. * 

After this first contact with Assyria, intercourse and conflict be¬ 
tween the two nations became more and more frequent every year. 
Kamman-nirari waged ceaseless war against them; Tiglath Pileser 
III twice drove them before him trom the south-west to the north¬ 
east, as far as the loot of Demavend ; while Sargon, Sennacherib, 
and Esarhaddon, during their respective reigns, kept anxious watch 
upon them, and endeavoured to maintain some sort of authority ovei 
the tribes which lay nearest to them. We may lay it down there 






lore as historically certain that Aryan tribes are found in Media by 
the beginning of the 9th century B. C. How long before this time 
they may have arrived there we cannot ascertain. But the condition 
i Q they aie found at that time does not show that they had 

settled there very long back. Now the condition of the Medic tribes 
in toe beginning of the 9th century B.C., as we have historically 
a*cett,,u,ied thorn hints in tne Assyrian chronicles, corresponds very 
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P.lf. 

A 


v-sTig of the empire, Yol. III. pp. 89 and 418-9. 
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closely to the state of affairs which the Gathas disclose to as as 
existing in the times in which they were composed. May we not 
therefore suppose that this was the place and this the time of the 


composition of the Gathas 


viz., Media as the place, and the ninth 


century as the time? The tradition which assigns Bactria as the 
birth-place of Zoroastrianism is not supported by the Gathas. 
Vistaspa is mentioned here only as a king, and nowhere is he called 
the king of Bactria, It is only tradition of a later date that makes 
Vistasp, king of Bactria. The first fargard of the Vendidad, which 
has been very often brought forward, even by savants, men like 
Mills, in support of a Bactrian origin, has ever since M. Breaks 
searching criticism in his “fragments Zends” been generally ac¬ 
knowledged to be historically of no value whatsoever. It is a list of 
geographical names consisting of many mythical as well as real 
historical places; and the historical value of the list is now discredited 
by the hypothesis of Schrader of a European primitive home for the 
Aryans. We cannot therefore look upon Bactria as the original 
home of Zoroastrianism. 

There are some allusions in the later Avesta which seem to confirm 
our supposition that Media was the birth-place of Zoroastrianism, and 
that the Gathas were composed about the 9th century B. C. In Yesht 
V., Section 29, Azi Dahaka, the traditional foe of the followers of 
Mazda, the foreign invader, is mentioned as reigning in Bawru or 
Babylon. (Cf. Harlez and Darmesteter’s remarks on their commen¬ 
taries.) In this we may perhaps detect an historical allusion to the 
Assyrians and their constant attacks on the Medic tribes, of which we 
have spoken already, supposing as we have done that the Yaslits 
were composed much later than the Gathas. Later on when Assyria 
was forgotten, Azi became an Arab, and we find the change com¬ 
pleted in Firdausi, where he is always treated as an Arab. We 
might also detect an allusion to the Assyrian empire in the first far¬ 
gard of the Vendidad. Varenais mentioned as the place where Azis 
Dahaka fought against Thraetona. Varena is identified with Patish 
Kavhgar, and localized by the Phelvi commentators to the south of 
the Caspian Sea, and is further identified with the Patusbarra cf the 
Assyrian inscription by Tiele (Babylonian and Assyrian history). If 
Azis Dahaka be at one time localised, as we have noticed, in. Baby¬ 


lonia, might this not be an indication of the time when Assyria was 
in possession of the land, or at any rate fought against the tribes in- 




habiting them ? It would be thus a reminiscence of the times when 
Assyria came into hostile contact with the Medic tribes. (Darmes- 
teter’s "Etudes Iraniennes , Vol. IL, p. 212.) 

Another confirmation of our hypothesis might be found in the 
coincidence between the animals mentioned in the Avesta or rather 
in the Gathas, and the historically established fauna of the Medic 
lands. Ail the animals held-sacred in the Avesta, of which we find 
mention made in the religious writings, are found in Media at the time 
when the Medes first came to our notice. In the annals of Tigleth 
Pileser III, we find mention made of horses as being given as tribute 
by the Medic chiefs to the kings of Assyria, and according to Polybus 
X, 27) in the time of the Seleueides Media supplied nearly the whole 
of Asia with these animals. 


A. Marcellinus (XXIII, 6, Section 30) mentions the Nysian 
breed of horses as being well known during the Byzantine period. 
And wo find in the Avesta indications that the horse is highly 
esteemed. Now the value of the horse generally consists in serving 
in warfare; it must, therefore, have been an especial favourite with 
the chiefs of tribes. And this conclusion we find verified by the fact 
that the word Aspa, horse, is of frequent use in the formation of names 

of princely families handed down to us, e. g., Auroat-Aspa, Ker- 
Saspa, Erzraspa, etc. 

The bronze bas-reliefs on the gates of Balawat portraying the two- 
humped camel show that the camel was a familiar animal in 
Media during the time of the Assyrian Empire, and we find allusions 
in the Gathas to)this animal, e. g., Yasna XLIY, 18, “ When shall I 
get justly and rightly my reward ten mares with their stallions 
and a camel? ” Y asht IX sec. 30, praises a Turanian for possessing 
700 camels. A camel is likewise more highly prized than a horse 


or a cow ( Vendidad \ II., 42 ). The Avesta also praises dogs and gives 
them a very great value, as is shown by the penalties prescribed in 
the Yendidad for the man who beats or kills a dog. This indirectly 
gives us the conclusion that the Avesta people must have been mainly 


pastoral an their (industrial ) organisation. "We find this confirmed 


cy Herodotus, who says, respecting the Magi, that they kill every thing 
except man and the dog. ( Herod. I., 140,) Among the fauna of 
Media, of - which we find mention in history, e. g., io the annals of 
Esarhaddoii II, we find the dog, sheep, goat, likewise enumerated. 
(.VIaspero—passing of the Empire, p. 454.) We therefore think 





that the animals of which the Avesta makes a special mention as 
being particularly useful, being all found in Media, if other evidence 
leads us to locate the rise of the religion in Media, the circumstance 
acts as a corroborative argument supporting the main conclusion. 

Further, we very often find in the Gathas and in the later Avestic wri¬ 
tings, allusions to struggles with non-Aryan races ; may not these—or 
at least some of these—non-Aryan races be those usually designated 

S 

incursions upon the borders of Media, e. g. t .they are mentioned as 
settling on the eastern basin of the A raxes, on the frontiers of 
Urartu and the Manual ( that is to say, the Medes ) about 678 B. 
C. in the reign of Esarhaddon, and again previously to that 
about 716 B. C. in the reign of Sargon II. 

We now come to an argument of a different nature, which likewise 
seems to support our view. The names of the . six tribes whom 
Herodotus declares to have been in existence in Media about the 
time of Deiokes have been traced to Iranian derivations, and M. 
Lenormant derives some conclusions from this identification. One 
of the names means “natives,” another “nomads,” a third “dwellers 
in-tents,” a fourth “owners of the soil,” and only one is expressly 
designated as “ Aryan people.” If so, we infer that the rest of the 
tribes must probably have been non-Aryans ; and this inference can 
agree very well with the supposition that the tribes designated as 
Medes were Aryans who had gradually advanced from the east towards 
the west, or from Bactria and Sogdiana towards the central plateau 
ol Iran. Here in Media they became the ruling class, keeping the 
original inhabitants in subjection. In the course of time, these 
aborigines themselves came to be designated as Medes. ( Vide Oppert’s 
I’eupleet la Languedes Medes Ch. III. 


under the name of Scythians, whom history often mentions as makin 


The course of these migrations, which we have sketched out, is in 
complete harmony with Schrader’s hypothesis that the Aryans 
originally must have started from the steppes of the Southern 


regions of Russia in Asia, since on this hypothesis the Aryans must 
have passed through Bactria and Sogdiana before they came to 


Medi 


1 a. 


We are therefore inclined to hold to the opinion that Zoroastrianism 
as a reforming doctrine handed down to us in the Gathas, must have 
taken its rise about the 9th century B.C. among one of the Medic 
tribes, and that Vistasp, whose name has been so often conjoined with 
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that of Zoroaster, must'have been either the head of this tribe, or 
following later tradition, must have been the king of one of those 
tribes which were at first hostile to the religion, and whom Zoroaster 
succeeded in winning over to his own side. 

This is the conclusion at which we are able provisionally to .arrive 
by the aid of data afforded to us by history. Have we any reason to 
assume that the Medes were already Zoroastrians when t hey. earn e 
down from Bactria and the East ? Do we possess any data historically 
ascertained, which might enable us to trace the existence of Mazdaism 
in Bactria ? We have no such data up to the present. Much stress 
was formerly laid on the traditionary history of Ninos, the alleged 
founder of the Assyrian empire, who was said to have reduced all 
Central Asia, including Bactria, to subjection. Men like Ilarlez have 
made statements, historically supposed to be valid, founded on this 
legend, first put forward in Diodorous Siculus. History now regards 
the stery of Ninos as purely mythical and legendary ; and thus 
it comes about that history has hitherto afforded us not a single 
item of information regarding the early times of Bactria. Under 
these circumstances to conjecture that the Zoroastrian religion first 
took its rise in that land is to assert or pat forward a hypothesis in¬ 
capable of verification for the time being. 

On the other hand, supposing our theory regarding the time and 
place of the composition of the Gathas were correct, we may perhaps 
account for the the tradition of its Bactrian origin, which took its rise 

in later times, by saying that it was founded upon the historical re- 

• •# 

miniscence of an original migration of their ancestors from Bactria 
into Media. It is just possible that the later followers of the religion 


in their zeal 


for proving the antiquity of that religion, gave to 


Vistasp, who may have been a chieftain of one of the Medic tribes, 

* , • * •: 

that had emigrated from Bactria, the title of king of Bactria. 

If so, we believe we have sufficient grounds, in the present stage 

• t i f # . • 

of our historical knowledge, to assert that the Gathas may have been 
composed about the 9th Century 13. C», and that their birth-place 
was one of the tribes of Media. 
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Abt. VI .—An Untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh. 

By JtvANjr Jajtshedji Modi, B.A. 

(Read 1st August 1901.) 

With reference to a man’s actions in this world and his rewards 
and punishments in the other, there is in Parsee books., what the Rev. 
Dr. Cheyne calls in his Bampton Lectcres of 1889, “ a .very noble 
allegory.” He says :—“ There can be but one opinion among those 
who have thus perused the Gathas, that, in the midst of a world almost 
wholly given up to a gross material eschatology, this ancient Iranian 
prophet declared the true rewards and punishments to be spiritual. 
His teaching is based on a distinction, which to the Jews came much 
later, between the material or bodily life and the mental or spiritual, 
the latter of which connects us with ‘ those veritably real (eternal) 
worlds where dwells Ahura.' This distinction did not pass away 
with .Zarathtfstra ; ifc pervades the Avesta . . . In short, heaven 

and hell are not primarily the localities appointed for souls after 
deaththe one is * life,’ ‘the best mental state,’ the other is ‘ life’s 
absence,’ ‘the worst life’—a high doctrine which is embodied in a 
very noble allegcry in the Vendidad .... Conscience, in fact., 
according to the fine allegory, appears to the soul of the deceased 
man and conducts it to its place.” 1 

What is this noble allegory ? According to the Par-see books, at the 
dawn of the third night after death, the soul of a deceased person 
sees before him, a picture of his own deeds and actions in this world. 
If he is a religious man, he sees a picture of his deeds in the form 
of a handsome, well-formed, strong damsel. If he is a sinful man, 
he sees before him, a picture of bis deeds in the form of an ugly, ill- 
formed, weak woman. The former, i.e.., the handsome damsel, speaks 
words of praise, and welcomes the soul and presents itself as his own 
picture. The latter, i.e., the ugly woman., taunts the soul for not hav¬ 
ing done his duty while in the world. 

For a poetic description of this beautiful allegory I would refer 
my readers to a short paper, entitled “ Outre-Tombe—A Zoroastrian 
Idyll,” by Rev. Dr. Oasartelli of St. Bedels College, Manchester, in 
the K. R. Cama Memorial Volume. 2 

<fci n i —— ■■ ■ ■■ ■ ■■ " ... u ■ ■ ■■ — y i ■■■■■— . if — ■ —■ «■ . ■■■ un i . ——"i mm . . . . — 

1 The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter, by Rev. Dr. Cheyne, 

1891. pp. 398, 399. 

2 The K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, Essays in Iranian literature written 
by various scholars and .edited by Jivaoji Jamshedy Modi, B.A., 19D0, 

pp. 74-78. 
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Some think that this allegory had “suggested to Mohammed the 
idea of the celestial houris.” “ But at any rate,” says Dr. Cheyne, 
“ this Zoroastrian allegory suggested the Talmudic story of the 
three bauds of ministering angels, who meet the soul of the pious 
man, and the three bands of wounding angels, who meet the bad mau 
when he dies.” s Several Parsee writings refer to this allegory. 
They are the Vendidad (XIX. 27-32), the Vishtasp Yasht (VIII. 
53-64), Hadokht Nask (chaps, II. and III.), Viraf-nameh (chaps. 
IV. and XVII.), Minokherad (chaps. II., 123-157), and the Dadistan- 
i-Dini (chaps. XX. and XXI.). I beg to draw attention to-day, 
to another writing, wherein the subject of the allegory is described, 

and that in a rather different and amplified way. The book I propose 
referring to is the Bundehesh. 


Of all the Pahlavi books, there is no book ao often referred to, and 
so often translated, as the Bundehesh, It was first translated by 
Anquetil du Perron in French in 1771, Dr, Windischmann translated 
it into German in 1803. In 1868 Dr. Ferdinand Justi translated 
it for a second time into German. Dr. West, the beSt Pahlavi scholar 
now known, translated it in 1880 into English in the fifth volume of 
Max Muller’s Sacred Books of the East. In 1818 it was translated 
into Gujarati by Dastur Edalji Darabjee Jamasp-asana; but as Dr. 
M est says, that translation was more a paraphrase than a translation, 
I beg to take this opportunity to present to the library of our 
Society, a copy of my Gujarati transliteration and translation with 
notes, just published. It will be the first complete translation of the 
Bundehesh in Gujarati. 


Ihe texts, which all these translators have ‘followed, and which 
Dr. W est has described at some length, do not contain the chapter 
which refers to the above allegory about the future of the soul. So, 
through the medium of the Journal of our Society, I beg to place, for 
the first time, before Iranian scholars, the text and translation of this 
chapter. Dr. West, though he has not translated the chapter, has 
drawn the attention of students to a copy of (L the more extensive text 19 * 
of the Bundehesh which contains this and several other chapters. He 
has named this text TD, as it belongs to Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw 
Anklesaria of Bombay. At the time when Dr. West wrote, that 
was the only ‘‘more extensive text” known. But in 1899, Dastur 


3 ' The origin of the Psalter, p. 437. 


4 S, B. E., Vol. Y., Introduction. 
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A 

F.aikobud Adarbad of Poona, In the preface to his “ Text of the 
Pahlavi Zand-i-Vohuman Yasht’’ drew attention to another “extensive 
text,” of the Bmidehesh in the library of his uncle Shams-ul-Ulama 
Dastur Dr. Hoshang Jamasp of Poona. This text, which 1 have 
named DH, from the name of its owner Dastur Hoshang. is not as 

o * 


complete as TD, some of its folic in the middle of the book being 
missing, but is older than TD. The Trustees of the Parsee Pun- 
chayet, on the recommendation of the Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text 
Committee, at one time thought of printing this older text DH, by 
the photo-zinco process, at Poona- but gave up the idea, as some 
of its folios are wanting. They have now begun printing the later but 
more complete text TD, I would refer my readers to my introduction 
to the K, R. Cama Memorial Volume, for a genealogy of the writers 
of these two old manuscripts. 

For the text of my translation of the hitherto untranslated chapter 
referred to above, I follow the text of DH. I have given collations 
here and there from a copy of the TD kindly lent to me by its 
owner. I take this opportunity of offering my best thanks to 
Dastur Hosbangji and to Mr. Tehmuras for kindly allowing me the 
use of their valuable manuscripts. 

On the subject of “the much more extensive text” of TD 
and what applies to TD applies to DH also —*• Dr. West says, 

i 

“Whether TD may be considered as a copy of the text, as it stood 
originally, or merely of an after recension of the work, can hardly 
be determined with certainty, until the whole contents of the manu« 
script have been carefully examined,” 41 .... 

From the contents of this new chapter, which I have trans¬ 
lated, 1 am inclined to believe, that the much more extensive texts 
of TD and DH, are not copies of the text as it originally stood, 
but are of copies of an after recension of the work.” 

I have two reasons to believe so. Firstly, take the ease of the 
allegory above referred to, as presented in this new chapter. While 
in all the other Avesta and Pahlavi books, a man’s conscience, or 


his actions, are represented, as appearing before his soul, after 
death, in the form of a damsel, in this new chapter, in addition to 
their being so represented, they are represented—(1) in the form 
of a cow (tora-karp), and (2) in the form of a garden (hostan karp) 


5 S. B. E., V., Introduction XXXVIII 
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This is foreign to the old idea of the allegory, as presented by the older 
Avesta books and other Pahlavi books. So this is an interpolation 
by the writers of a later recension of the original Bundehesh. These 
three different allegories, of the maiden, the cow and the garden, 
remind us of “the three bands of the ministering angels” in the 
Talmudic story above referred to, but they are foreign to the original 
source of the ancient Avesta book of the Vendidad. 6 

The second fact which induces me to belieye that these <£ 'mueh 
more extensive texts ” are copies of a later recension of the work, and 
hot of the text of the Bundehesh as it originally stood, is the com¬ 
parison of the number of the chapters of the Bundehesh with the 
number of the chapters of the Avesta Damdad Nask, of which it 
Seems to be a Pahlavi rendering. 

Bastur Edulji Jamasp-asana says that the Bundehesh was a Pah- 
lavi rendering of an Avesta ISTask. 7 Dr. West adduces two proofs 
to show, that the Daoidad Nask is probably the origin of the 
Bundehesh Firstly, the similarity of the contents of the Darndad 
Nask, as given in (a) the Dinkard, (6) Din Vajarkard, and (c) the 
Bevayets 8 and of those of the Bundehesh. 

Secondly, the reference to the Darndad Nask in the ZAdsparam, the 
contents of which, and in some parts, even the language of which, 
are similar to those of the Bundehesh. 9 



- B The later writer, finding that in- the Talmudic storj, the soul of the 
pious man was met, one after another, by three bands of ministering angels, 
perhaps thought it advisable to improve upon the only old allegory of the 

damsel and added one after another two more,—one, of a handsome cow and 
another, of a beautiful garden. 

i Preface to his Bundehesh, pp; 4-5. 

8 For the originals of the Pahlavi and Persian passages, vide my Gujarati 
translation, transliteration and notes of the Bundehesh (1901)-, Introduction, 

pp. lF-lo. 

» Dr. W eat says on this point:—“ZMsparam uses, in many places, precisely 
the same words as those employed in the Bundahis, interspersed with muoh 
matter written in a more declamatory style ; it is, therefore, evident that he 
had the Bundahis before him to quote from.” (S. B. E. V. Introd., p. XLTII.) 
I beg to differ from Dr. West. Had the Bundehesh been before ZSdsparam, 
lie would have named that book as his authority, instead of naming th e 
Damd&d Nask. But as he has named the latter book, I think that th® 
writers of the Bundehesh and Zadsparam both had a common book, perhaps a 
summary of the Damd4d Nask, before them. 
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It seems to me that the very names of the two books adduce a third 
proof. The word Bundekesh signifies “ origin of the creation.” The 
word Damdad signifies something similar. It means “ the giving 
(dad) of the creation (dam).” In the passage 10 of the Djnkard, which 
gives the contents of the Damdad Nask, we find in the very beginning 
“ Yehabuntan-i-Dam,” as another word for “Damdad.” In this other 
word, we find for the Pahlavi word dafd, its Semitie equivalent 
(Yehabuntan). In the description of the division of the 2-1 nasks into- 
three classes, given in the 8th book of the Dinkard, occur the words 
Deheshne-i-getidad(Dahisn64-steh-dad6 ; t.$., production'of the wordly 
creation) which, Dr. West thinks, refer to the Damdad Nask,- 
and are “ evidently another name for the Damdad.” - 1 All these 


similarities of names point to the fact, that the Damdad Nask was the 
origin of the Bundehesh. 

Now we know from the Eieviyets, and from Din Vajarkard, that 
the Damdad Nask had 32 chapters. 13 So the Bundehesh, which 
had Damdad Nask for its origin, must also have 32 chapters. But 
“ the much more extensive text ” presents about 42 subjects or 
chapters. This shows, then,- that these more extensive texts are 
copies of later recensions,-and not of the original texts of the 
Bundehesh, which, following its source, the Dam-dad Nask, must 
contain about 32 chapters. As a matter of fact, we know that the 
shorter text, hitherto translated by various translators,- only contains- 
about 32 or 33 subjects or chapters. So I am of opinion, that the 

texts hitherto known and translated, before the discovery of TD, 

• _ • 

_ % 

and the later discovery of DH 5 are copies—with the exception of 

a few interpolated references to the Arabs and to subsequent historic 
events—of the Bundehesh originally known*and that the much more 
extensive texts TI>, I)H and others, are copies of later recensions, 
in which many chapters are subsequently added. 


10 Vide the Introduction of my Bundehesh., p. 11, for the passage. 

11 . S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII., p. 8, Dinkard, Bk» VIII., ah. I* 16, note 3. 

12 * — /.*j| Monnc/»rint PAir^Trnt nl th 


4Manuscript Rev&yet, of the 


Bombay University Library, Vol. I., Folio 109 A., 1. 16. Vide also Fragment 


La 


morceau, p. 12., 1. 10 

Din-i-Vajarkard (from an extract kindly 

% 

• ® ^ 

6 - 

supplied by Dastur Eaikobad Aderbad). For the originals of the Persian and 

Pahlavi passages, vide the Introduction to my Bundehesh, pp. 12-1& 
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I would like to say here a few words on the subject of the name of 
the original writer and the date of the Bundehesh. In reference 
to these subjects, I lay stress on the following passage 13 of the 

Bundehesh (West, ch. XXXIII.). 






j 





j 





Translation. 


All other priests, who are spoken of in the Khodiii-nameh, as 
belonging to the same family, are of this family of Minocheher. Also 
these Mobads, who are of the present times, call themselves of the 
same family, and also I (your) servant, whom the people call 
Datakiya (the son) oE Asha-Vahishta (the son) of Groshan Jam (the 
son) of Vahrfim Shad (the son) of Zarthu'sht, which Zarthusht is 

(the son) of Adarbad Marespand (am of the same family). 

* 

I conclude from this passage that the Datakiya, referred to 

1 _ * 1 

here, was the author of the original Bundehesh, and he was 
the 5th in descent from Adarbacl Marespand, who was the chief 
Dastur of the Court ofShapur IL, who reigned from 309 to 379 
A.D. Supposing that Adarbad Marespand flourished in the latter 

half of the period of Shapur’s reign, say, at about 350 A.D..—and 
calculating 25 years for each generation, we can say that this 
Datakiya lived at the end of the 5th century (350 + 125=475). 


1 3 Taken from DH. folio 229 a., line 16. 

** DHhas $y which is evidently miswritten for and which TD has 


written correctly. 

15 DH has 
correctly,- 


which is miswritten for 



and which TD has written 
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V * 

Cio 


Dr. West translates tlie words 1 Datakiya-i-Ashavahishta ’ in the 

above passage as the administrator of perfect rectitude.” He then 
begins a new sentence with the next word “Yuclan-Yim.” But on 
referring to the older manuscripts D. H. and T. D., we find that the 
words Asha-Vahishta and Yudan-Yim (Goshana Jam) have an “ i” 



between them. This shows that Asha-Vahishta also is a proper 
name and th e i between that word and the next word shows the 

line of descent. In the same way the J i between Asha-Vahishta 

and Datakiya shows the line of descent. 

So, I think that the Bundehesh was w-ritten, at first, at the end of the 
fifth century. Later on, additions have been made to it from time to 

time. So, we find allusions to the Arab conquest and even to some 

• 

subsequent events. Dr. West has referred to these allusions at some 

length. Dr. Darmesteter, in a paper read before the Jarthoshti-Din- 

ni-khol-karnari Mandli in Bombay in 1887, referred to the words 

Zing-i-Sidlc jposht (t.e., the black-skinned negroes) in chapter 23, 

and said that the words alluded to the ZaDgis or the people of 

Zanzibar. He thought that it was a reference to an event which 

occurred in 862 A.D. The people of Zanzibar had settled in the 

Eastern countries of Iran at the end of the seventh century. In 

* 

686 A.D. a chief, named Ali bin Abdul Rehman, said that he 
had descended from Ali, and that the Khalifate was due to him. He 
raised an army of Zanzibar slaves and conquered the Persian 
territories in the east of Iran. It was im 892 A.D. that the Persians 
finally drove away the Zangbaris from Persia. So Dr. Darmesteter 

that the above was an allusion to the Zanzibar people of 
that time, and placed the latest date of additions to the Bundehesh 
as late as from 862 to 892 A.D. 

' • l 

I 

At the end of chapter 34 we find the following words in 
all manuscripts: “Akhar val Tazikan vazlunt,” t.e., “at last 
(the sovereignty) went to the Arabs.” The older manuscripts D. H. 
and T. D. give the following words instead of the above.-' 

“ Vad zinakih aiyaft anshakui Tazikan vad shant-i-chehar sad 
chahal-6-haft-i-Parsikan. Kun panj bist-o-haft shant-i-Parsik.’' 

I translate this passage as follows : 

“ Up to the time the wretched Arabs got the place (of Iran), 
447 years of the Parsis. How 5 times 27 rears of the Parsis.” 

a ** 


thought 
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I understand tlxe passage to mean as follows :—In the paragraph 
preceding the one, where this sentence occurs, it is said of Ardeshir 
Babakan and the Sassanians, that they reigned for 460 years. Now 
the writer means to say that all these 460 years were not of the 
rule of the Sassanians. 447 years were of the Sassanian rule and 
the remaining (460-447) IS were of the period when Y&zdagird 
was flying here and there after hi3 iflrst defeat. 

But the most important part about the latest date of the Bundehesh 
is the last part, wherein the writer says :— “ Now 5 times 27 years 
of the Parsis,” i.e., 135 of the Parsis. We know that even after 
the death of Yazdagird the Parsis ruled for some time here and 
there, in the mountainous tracts of Khorassan and adjoining districts. 
So the writer means to say that the Parsis ruled here and there for 
135 years after Yazdagird. And as he uses the word kun, i.e., 
now, it appears that the date when this part was added to the 
Bundehesh was 786 A.D. (651 the date of Y’ezdazard -j- 135), 

With these prefatory remarks I give the text and translation of 
the chapter. 16 

Madam Chinvahar va On Chinvahar (bridge) 
rob&n-i-vadardag&n and the souls of the 

(D H f. 217 a. 1.3). departed. 

1. Yemaleluned pavan din, 1. It says in religion, that 
aigh Chekati i yak sad gabra (the mountain) Chekati, which is 
balai, miyan-i-gehan, mun as high as one hundred persons, 
Chekati Daiti karitnnd, gok 17 "-i- (and) is in the middle of the 


18 This chapter is the 37th in order in T. D. as pointed out by Dr. West 
under the heading of “ On the Ckinvad bridge and the souls of the departed.” 
—(S.B. E., V. Introduction, p. XXXVII.) 



is read jard it is miswritten for yellow, cf. Virdf V, 6 

* 4!o>V if 
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iarazAk Baskna yezato. Tab. 1 13 world, (and) which is called 
pavan bun-i-kof-i-Alburz pavaa Chekafci Dai'ti, (is) the place of 

kost-i-apakhtar, va tahi pavaa the balance of the angel Rashna. 

roeshman kof-i-Alburz pavaa One end (of the bridge) is at the 

kost-i-nimroj, miyan madam foot of the mountain of Alburz 

zak Chekat-i-Daiti yekavimunet. on the northern side, and one end 

on the top of the mountain of 
Alburz on the southern side, and 
its middle part on that Chekat- 
i-Daiti. 

Pavan zak miyane zinak 19 In that middle part (there is) 
tahi 20 -i-tiz-i-shupshir 21 humanak a place with a sharp edge, which 
yekavimunet, 22 munash nuhfnize is like a sword, whose length and 
darnaS va pehnaS. Va tamman breadth (are) nine spears; and 
yekavi-munet 23 minoydn yazad- ■ there are spiritual Yazatas there, 
dan 2i mun minoyiikha roban-i- who purify pious souls ; and 

V \ I I • 

13 Same as JC 1 ?* tih p. single, bottom or w single, a unit; 

end, point, cf. Pablavi Vendid&d XIX., 30. Spiegel, p. 217, 1. 21. 

i. e ., It has two ends, one is in the Chek&t-i-DAiti and one on the Alburz. cf 
Jjijfl * D&distan-i-Dinik, question XIX., S. B. E. West Pahl. texts, 

II., chap. XX., 4 The word^*^ can also be read tib. p 

to sharpen, to give an edge. In the Dadist&n the word is written tig F. 
point of a spear. 

19 T D. Zin&ki. *o T. D. omits. 

21 t-ioeJBC T D. has arb. (pi. O^) a sword, scimitar. 

The writer of D H. seems to be doubtful about this word Sh&pshir, because he 

writes in Persian, below the word, £ ^ (b4 mim), i. e., he asks the reader to 
read the word with “m” instead of kC p” sbumshir instead of sbupshir. 

33 In B. H. and T. D. we have “yekavimftn&t yekaT^ri^a^t,” but the word 
seems to be written twice. T. D. has simply u yekavimdnSt. , 1 
33 Dadisfcctn ques. XX., S. B. E., XVIII., West, ch. XXI., 5. 

wy wy -*>*& i 

cf. Pahlavi VendidM XIS.,30. Sp. p. 216 i>*00 POO>4? 

i. e* 9 iC WhioK (bridge has) spiritual angels of its own. 

* 

8 
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ahaloban yoshdasarend va kalba 25 - spiritual dogs (are) at the head 
i-mlnoyi pavan roeshman-i-zak of tbe bridge; and bell is below 


azir 


zak that bridge. 


2. When men die, for three 


puhar vadushakhu 
puhar. 

2. Amat mardum bar& vadirend 
seh Ulya roban pavan nazdik-i- nights, tbe soul rests near the 
tan tamman aighash ro£shman body, at that place, where there 
yehevunt yetibunet; va zak lelya was the head ; and on those 
mun Yizarish shgda va hamkaran nights, (he) who (is) the demon 
kabad an shap 3 ’ avshan khadi- Vizarish, with (his) co-workers, 
tunet, va hamag pusht lakhvar looks much at them during the 
val atash vadungt i tamman night, and always turns his back 


afrukht yekavimunet. Hana rae towards the fire 26 which is kind- 
zak seh lelya vad yom tamman led there. For that reason, during 
aighash roeshman yehevunt atash the three nights, up to (the dawn 
pavan afrujashna yakhsund. Va of) the day, the fire is kept 
amat zak atash loit pusht lakhvar burning there, where his head 
val atash-i-vaharam ayup atashan- (is lying). And when the fire is 
i-ham-afrank 2S hornand vadunet. not there, he turns his back to 
Den zak seh lelya amat kari- the Atash-Vahram, i.c, to the all 
nashna va vashupashna val tan glorious fires. During the three 
yamtunetadinash aetiindusbkhvar nights, when pain and misery 
medammunet chigun gabrai come to the body, then as much 

uneasiness appears to him, as to 
a man when his house is being 
dug np. 


amatash man 29 khefrund. 


25 Compare this idea of the dogs watching at the gates of Heaven with 
the similar Vedic thought. “ Fear not to pass the guards. The four-eyed 
brindled dogs—that watch for the departed.” (Vide my Funeral Ceremonies 
of the Parsees, pp. 9-10.) 

20 It is a Parsee custom to keep the fire burning for three nights, in tbe 

room, where a dead body is placed before its removal to the Tower .—Vide my 

paper on e ‘ The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsecs, ” p. 10. VendidM 
VIII., 79-80. 

27 00)" P, This is a repetition, “zak lelyA” having been 

already mentioned a little above. The word can be read “ and3z ” P. • I | 
purpose, intention or measure. Then the phrase “ kabad andUz ” may mean 


“with great intention” or “several times, repeatedly.” 

1 dignity, grandeur. 

DH has mftni. Mfin of TD is better, P. ^(as Av. It can also 

be taken in the sense of “family.’’ 
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KG: 


3. Zak sell ydm roban pavan 3. For those three days, the 
Ibalta i tan pavan zak ahmid s0 soul sits before the head of the 
yetibunet aigh yehevunet amat body, in the hope, that it may so 
khun tapet va vat val tan happen, that the blood(of thedead 
vazlunet 31 va li lakhvar vazluntan body) may be heated and the 
toban. yehevundt. Va akhar lelya wind may enter the body 32 and 
i seh vom den b&mi at zak roban “ I may be able to go again (into 


i seh yom den b&mi at zak roban I may be able to go again (into 
ahlohan denman yemallunet aigh: the body).” And afterwards, on 
“ neydk valman man min zak i the third niglit at the dawn, if 

valman neyokib. katarchae, aigh the soul be pious, it says thus: 

^ * T**! 1 • /I 1 1 


4 


li neyok azam bar kas neybk, “ He is good from whom goodness 
avam Auharznazd pavan kame (proceeds) to any body else, i.e., 

sharitaih 32 yehabuni.” 33 Va at zak ( if ) * am good every body 
roban darvand yemallunet denman else will be good through me, 
“Zak tan jan na karp munash Auharmazd has created me with 

levatman pavan dubarishna, a free will.” And if the soul be 

dubaret. Homanam 3 * akhar min sinfu1 ’ ^ sa ? s tlws : “ That 

latamman val aigh dfib W P^son, whose life and body were 


Auharmazd has created me with 
a free will.” And if the soul be 
sinful, it savs thus : “ That 


4. Va at ahloban tiz pavan 


person, whose life and body were 
together in a state of loitering, 
loiters. Then, to which place 
shall I run from, here ?” 

4. And if (the soul be) pious, 


zak gobashna vati padire yatunet immediately with those words, 
i shapir neyoktar v huboitar there comes before him a wind, 
pirojgartar min hamak vatan i which is better, more excellent. 


pavan getiba 


mua 


roban bara more fragrant, more auspicious 


huravakhminet. Va at darvand than all the winds that are in, 
vati pad!r6 yatunet gandetar va the world, and which pleases the 
putetar a-pirojgartar min hamak soul. And if (the soul be) sinful* 


30 For 


p. *£x>f . si Cmf the body may be resuscitated. 


32 Lit royal will. Cf. H&d6kht Nask II., 5. 


too ■H3' i OO"tO , €J 5^") I*® 


S3 DH yehaMnSt. s * In the sense of 
35 Cf. Vir&f XVII., 7. flW 
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vatan pavan getiha imra roban there comes before him a wind, 

dushmariha 3 ® pim af yamtunet. more stinking and more putrid 

(and) more inauspicious than all 
the winds of the world, which 
brings to the soul a fear of evil 
recollections. 

5. Va akhar yedrund at zak 5. Then they carry that soul» 
rSban val hamak mun ahloban whether (it belongs) to all who 

munach darvand. At ahloban den (are) pious, or who (are) even 

ras adinash tora-karp val padire sinful. If pious, there comes 

yamtunet farpih pur pim mun before him in the way, the figure 

roban azash patikhuih 53 va of a fat and milky cow, from 

charpih yamtunet. Dud 38 kanik- whom come to the soul, happi- 

karp padirS yamtunet hu-karp i ness and sweetness. Again, there 

sapid vastarg i panzdah sale mun comes before him the figure of a 

min hamak kostS neyok mun damsel, who is well-formed, of 

roban patash shad shaySt. 40 white clothes, of fifteen years of 

Dud bostan i-karp yamtunet pfir- age, who is good from all sides, 

• i jl . 

bar pur-maya pur-mive pur- (and) with whom the soul is 

patikhu mun roban hu-ravakh- pleased. Again, there comes the 

minlh va patikhu-minashnih figure of a garden, full of leaves, 

yamtunet. Ait bum 11 vahislitik full of water, full of fruits, full 

39 Perhaps miswritten for -H 3 ^- 1 CV unpleasantness. It will then be 
the opposite of the above hftravakhminih. 

37 P. cf.YirAfl. 20. ^10 

33 This word occurs in Min6kh6rad II., 2, where its Pazend 


equivalent is Nerydsang gives its Sanscrit samriddhi 

(prosperity, oppulence). It is there used in the sense of prosperity, a Avest a 
*8 or »JeJ to nourish nourishment. 


39 


Lit . another. Here used in the sense of * secondly, thirdly.’ 


40 DH ^-*0 tO-KXJ hut TD has W 4 !} WOO which is better. P, 






so perhaps sh^yet is fromPazend 


or it is miswritten for 


yehavfinet. 

** DH £nj but TD £y 
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demman pish xnin hamar dakhshe 



of fertility, from whom blissful¬ 
ness and fertile thoughts come to 
the soul. It is a paradise-like 
place, incalculably more (para¬ 
dise-like) than that of which one 
sees signs in the world. 


% 

6. Ait mun zak roban ay ok 


6. There are some souls, who, 


ayfik pursSt amatash padire yehe- when they meet, ask one another, 
vunefc. Purset aigh “ lak mun One asks : “ Who art thou, who 
human! mun li aitun mayam- appeareth thus to me? that is 
munSt ? aighat harvesp khvarih thou art all happiness and ease?” 


va asanih.” Patash 


aetun va- 


They, one by one, reply to him 


lmanshan ayok ayok pasakhun thus : “ Oh righteous man ! I am 
yemallund. “ Li humanam ahlo- the Din (t.e., religious picture) of 
han Din i lak kunaskna 42 ziyat thy work, which you performed, 
varzit. Amat lak neyokih kard When you performed good deeds, 
li lak rae latamaman yehevunt I was formed here for thee.” 

humanam. 

7. At zak roban darvand 7. If the soul is sinful, then 
adinash tora-karp val padire there comes before him the figure 
yamtunet khushk va zarva saham- of a cow, without milk, and 
kin mun roban khushk khushkih weak, and frightful, (and) from 
va zar charpih azash yamtunet. whom there comes to the soul. 
Dud kauik-karp rasSt sahamkund dry dryness and weak fat- 
dusk-karp munash tar-minashnik ness. Again, there comes the 
nehuft yekavimunet min hamak figure of a damsel fearful, ill- 
koste sahamkin mun roban azash formed, who has evil thoughts 
him va tarsashna yamtunlt. Dud concealed in her, who is fright- 
bostan-karp yamtungt avi-maya fnl from all directions, and from 
i avi darakht 43 avi-khvarih mun whom come to the soul, terror 
roban dush-minashnih yamtunet. and fear. Again, there comes the 


4* DH has 115 which is a mistake for which we find in TD Cf 

VirAf IV., 23 , 24 . $ >KJ »4 $ ‘OH !£Oe» 3 ^ ^ take simply 

‘kun,’ the meaning would be “which you now performed but this evidently 
seems to be a mistake. 

43 miswritten for (0^3 
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Ait i bum i dushakhfiik denman figure of a garden, waterless, 


pish hamar dakhshe guyed. 41 


8. Ait mun valmanshan ayok 


treeless, dreary, from whom 
there comes to the soul evil 
thoughts. This is a hellish place, 
whose (hellish) character is said 
to be immeasurable. 

8. There are those (souls) who 


ayok pursSt aigh “ lak mun ask one another : “ Who art 

human! ? min lak hanaktar pavan thou? A more harmful (person) 
getih la khaditunt.” Pasakhun val than thee is not seen in the 
valman yemalelund aigh “ fti world.” They say in reply to 
darvand li din i lak munat nafsh- that: 66 0 sinful ! I am thy reli¬ 
man kunasbna humanam. Amat gion, who (t. e., I) am thy own 
lak zak i saritar varzit latamman work. When you performed what 
lakrae yehevunt humanam. Ai 15 was evil, I was formed here for 
paetak aigh kola aish kunashnih thee;”that is to say, it is clear that 


nafshman padire yehevunet 


9. Akhar zak roban rainend 


A* _ A 


one’s own actions come before him. 
9. Then they carry that soul 


bun i kof i Alburz aigh tigach i to the foot of the mountain 
gok 16 madam zak satunet vad Alburz, where it walks over it up 
balist i Chekat aigh zak tigi tiz to the very edge of the hill, up 
yekavimunet. Ataro i Farbag to the top of the Chekat where 
i pirojgar tarikih bara zanet va the edge is very sharp. The 
pavan atash karp zak roban auspicious fire Farbag smites the 
pavan zak tig vadared. Ayash darkness and that soul passes 
zak minoyanyazadan yoshdasrend over the edge in the form of fire, 
minoyiba pavan gok 17 i dadigar Those spiritual yazads purify it, 
vadarSt vad val balist i Alburz. and it goes spiritually to another 


44 


Wf Zend Pah. Glossary, p. 33, 1. 2. If read javid, the meaning would be 


“ Its characteristic is quite of a different kind beyond measure. 


45 DH gives 


but TD correctly 


46 0^*?* P. a^dome. In the sense of a hill. If we read “tig- 

i-chigffk” it may mean the * edge of a knife 1 ’ P jixa. 0 r The Bev&yeta 

speak of “ knives ” in these matters. TD a has 1^F®y Perhaps it is miswritten 

for Chinrad. 

47 T D$ has **0^1 Then it would mean,“ It passes on with goodness/ 5 
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Avash vae shapir yadman madam summit, np to the very summit 

vakhdunet val jinak i nafshman of Alburz. The Good Wind 

yedrunfit chegun zak amat roban catches hold of his hand, carries 

makadlunet vatamman avasparet. it to its own place, as the soul 

Tauach amat pavan getih yoshda- would like, and there it entrusts 

srend pavan zak 
minoyik. the same way, as that, in which 

purified the body in the 
world (they purify it) spiritually. 

10. At zak roban darvand 10. If that soul is sinful, when 

4 

amat pavan gok madam val i it comes from the hill up to the 

Chekat yatunSt zak tig i tiz pavan Chekat, that sharp edge continues 

ham tigi bara, yekavimunet va to be of the same sharpness and 

vadarg la yehabunfit va avash does not give a passage; and it is 

a-kamagiha madam ham-tig forced against its will to walk 

satuntan avay£t pavan seh gam over the same edge, with three 

i faraz khanakhtunet i aet dush- steps, which it places forward 

mata dushhukhta dushhvarshta and which are evil thoughts, evil 

ziash varzit yekavimunet. Farut words (and) evil actions which 

bardanet min roeshman i pubar it had performed. It retires 

sar-negun val dushakhu auftet below from the top of the bridge, 

va khaditunet kola hanakih. (and) falls headlong into the 

hell, and sees all kinds of harm. 

11 . Demnanach yemalelun£t 11. It is likewise said, that he, 

aigh mun pavan radih ahloban who has become righteous by his 

yehavunt yekavimunet, amatash generosity, when that wind 

zak vat val padire raset, den comes before him, sees in that 

zak vat kanik karp khaditunet, wind, the form of a damsel (and) 

zak pursashna vadunet. Avash puts him that question. That 

zak kanik pavan ras-numaih val damsel takes him, under her 

sarati 48 yedrunet munash seh guidance, to a pleasant 

payak patash va pavan zak sarat which has three grades over it 

val garutman vazlunet pavan and by that pleasant locality 

seh gam i ait 49 humata, liukhta takes him to the paradise, by 

48 Arabic surrat, the ohoicest part of a valley. Perhaps it is P. 
sarat “ travelling smoothly along the road 1 ' or _b \j+t> sirAt the straight road. 
In KorAn, a bridge is spoken of as A1 sirAt, which corresponds to the Chinvat 
bridge. 

48 DH has but TD has correctly In the corresponding 

sentence in para. 10 also, we have K3* 


locality 



angoshide it (to the heavenly beings). In 
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huvarsbfca. Hazdest gam vad val three steps, which are good 


setar-payak, dadigar vad val thoughts, good words and good 
mahi-payak, sehdigar vad val actions. The first step is up to 
khiirshid-payak aigh. garutman the Setar-payak (i.e., star-grade 
i Toshan. paradise), the second up to the 

Mahpayak ( i.e ., the moon-grade), 
the third up to the Khurshid- 
payak (i.e., the sun-grade), t.e., 
the brilliant Garfitman. 

12. At pavan pfijih 50 darvand 12. If, by his baseness, he has 
yehavunt yekavimun£t anmtash become sinful, when that wind 
zakvatpadire yehavunt den zak appears before him, the form of 
vat kanik karp rasSt va zak a damsel comes in that wind and 
pursashnavadungt. Ait kunashna makes that inquiry. She is (a 
tig i tiz humanak vardM munha- picture of his) actions, like a sharp 
mak tig i tiz. Val zak roban ye- sword which moves about like 
mulelungt aigh “darvand amatat all sharp swords. She says to 


dadigar vad val 

• O 

sehdigar vad val 

♦ o 


kame va amatat la kame. Madam that soul i 


denman 


pavan gam 


satuntan 


O sinful ! what i3 
What is not vour 


avayet.” Adin roban yemale- desire ? You shall have to walk on 
lunet aigh atam pavan kardo i this with your steps.” Then the 
kabad tigi borini shapir xnayam- soul says :“ If you will cut me, 

munSfc aigh pavan gam madam with a very sharp knife, it will 

denman satunam. Dadigar ham- appear better than that I should 
amine yemalelunet. Roban walk on this (sharp edge) with 
pasakhun yemalelunet aigh atam steps. For the second time (the 
pavan tir bara makhituni shapir damsel) speaks in the same way. 
mayammuni aigh madam denman The soul says in reply : “ If you 

pavan gam satunam. Sedigar will kill me with an arrow, it will 

hamainine yemalelunet. Valman appear better than that I should 
pasakhun yemalelunet aigh atam walk with steps on this. For the 
kliaya min tan bara makhituni third time (the damsel) speaks 
shapir mayammuni aigh madam in the same way. It says in 


denman pavan gam satunam. 


reply: 


If you cut off (my) 


soul from (my) body, it will 
appear better than that I should 
walk with steps on this.” 


50 P. %yi vile, base, trifling. From the context it appears to be opposed to 

radih, generosity. 
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13. Adin 51 at 53 zakkioiaslina 


13. Them that (picture of 


dad i sahamgun i la dastmok one’s)deedbecomeslikeafrigbt- 
human&k yehavuiiet lavhi x roban ful untamed wild beast (and) 
bara yekavimunefc. Zak roban stands before the soul. The soul 

avin tarsefc aigh madam zak is so much frightened with it, that 

pavan gam satunSt va pavan seh it walks over this (narrow path) 
gam farut bardanSt yal dushakhu with steps and retires down with 
auftet. Munash vanas va kerfe three steps and falls into the 
kola do i4st adinash val hnmiste- hell. Those, whose sins and 
gan yehabund. Hamistegan rae righteous acts are both equal, are 
yemalelunefc aigh jjnaki chegiin 
getx humamik. Kola aish pavan 
zak payak zishan kerplie va it is a place like the world. All 


then given into the Hamistegan. 
It is said of the Hamistegan that 


jinak yehabund yetibunand 53 . 


persons sit in that gi'ade, which 

to his 


is 


assigned 


according 


righteousness and position. 


51 This Word is not found in TD, but found in TD ?I and D H. Mis¬ 
written for )K3* adin ‘then.* Perhaps miswritten for ‘at once,’ which ig 

sometimes interpreted by I ‘now’ (Pahl. Paz. Glossary, p. 51). 

52 This word has been subsequently added in DH. It is not necessary. 
The meaning can be complete without it. 


53 TD has the whole sentence thus 



ne» 


14 


All persons are given a place aocoi'ding to their 

righteousness. 


Art. VII .—A Note on some Gold Coins found in the Bijapur 

District. By Shridhar R. Bhandarkar, M.A, 


(Communicated, September 1901.) 


The six gold coins or pagodas on which the following note ha9 


weighs about G7 grains. The 


been drawn up have been received from the Collector of Bijapur. 
They were found near the pathway of a village (Malghan), some 
sixteen miles south of Bijapur, having been unearthed by cattle 
constantly treading up the ground. They are circular pieces cut off 
from thin gold plates, the diameter being about an inch. Each 

reverse is markedly convex and the 
obverse concave in the case of three of them, and less so, in the case 
of two. The sixth one is almost flat. Except for the raised lines 
due to the punches on the obverse, the reverse is blank. 

The central design is that of a conical pagoda. Within the pagoda 

there is at the top the archaic form of *fl', and at the bottom the follow¬ 
ing letters on two of the coins: 

3fr*rir! 

On the other four, the letters at the bottom are simply; 

3PTf 

The form of the letters is old Oanarese. The met* especially is 
sharply distinguished frorn the modern Canarese or Telugu ma, and 
resembles closely that of the middle stage of the Canarese and Telugu 
type of the Southern India alphabets. Round about the central 
figure on all four sides of it, has been punched in four different 
places, and also similarly between every tiro “Sri ”s, more or less of 

the letters These punch marks do not have exactly 

the came relative position with regard to each other on any 

two of the six coins. In the first two, the four letters in the 
first line are crowded together, and in the other four the three letters 
are wider apart. In the former again there is a greater distance be- 
veen 5ff and * than between * and In the latter all the three 


are equally apart from each other. 
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The coins, therefore, seem to have been struck from the simplest 
form of a die in which, according to Elliot (Coins of South. Ind., p. 54, 
last para.) there “appears to have been a reversal of the superior 
action of the punch by striking the gold plate upon the single symbol 
placed below, and then adding the additional symbols by the old- 
fashioned process around the central device, having the other side or 


reverse plain, except where it shows the grain of the anvil or basis 
on which it rested. The force of the blow has in many instances 
given the upper side a concave surface.” 

Such “a particular application of the Indian method of punch¬ 
marking, by which each portion of a definite design is impressed on 
the coin by a separate punch,” the Chalukya (z. e., the earlier 
Chalukya) coins are remarkable for (Rapson: Indian Coins, p. 57). 
The present coins then resemble them in that respect. The usual 
Chalukya emblem of the boar is, however, absent. But no coin which 
can be assigned to any of the later Western Chalukyas has yet been 
known to possess that emblem. There are two coins mentioned by Dr. 
Hultzsch at pp. 821-2 of the Ind. Ant., Vol. XXV., which, on account 
of the legends on them, he would assign to the Chalukyas, one to 
a later Chalukya and the other either to a later or an earlier 
Chalukya. They do not, however, bear the emblem of a boar but of a 
lion. JaBaBar 

As to which Jagadekamalla the present coins are to be assigned to, 
there arc three of that name known so far. One is Jayasimha (A.D. 
1018-1040) of the line of later Chalukyas called Jayasimha II. 

A 

by those who would regard the earlier and the later Chalukyas as 
one. The second is one known among the records by that name 
oidy (A.D. 1138-1150). The third is Permadi Jagadekamalla, of 
the Sindas of Yelburga. He was not a Chalukya, but a great feu¬ 
datory of the Chalukyas, who with his father helped Vikramaditya 
II. of the later Chalukyas in his wars, and who, during the reign of 
Jagadekamalla, ruled over provinces now forming part of the Bijapur 
and Dharwar districts. But as he was a feudatory only and, as 
according to Mr. Fleet (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Pt. II.,p, 575) he 
called Jagadekamalla-Permadi, because he was a feudatory of 


Jagadekamalla II., it is unlikely that the coins could have been 
stamped with his name, and that as Jagadekamalla. 

To which of the remaining two Jagadckaraallas the coins should be 
assigned, it is very difficult to decide. Perhaps the fact, that the 
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name Jagadekamalla, which originally at least is a b\ ruda, should 
have been so far identified with the second ruler of that name, that 
his original proper name, if he had any, does not occur even once 
amongst the “some fifty” records of his reign that are now known 
(Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Pt. II., p. 457), would seem to indicate 
that they should be assigned to him. 

The presence of a pagoda on these coins instead of a boar as also 
that of a lion on one of the coins mentioned above, that Dr. 
Hultzsch would, on account of the legend on it, assign to a Trailoky- 
amalla might,perhaps, be considered an additional reason for regarding 

the earlier and the later Chaiukyas as separate dynasties besides those 

# 

given in Dr. Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dekkan, pp. 79-80 
(Second edition). In that case, however, the second coin mentioned 
by Dr. Hultzsch as bearing five punch marks representing a lion, 
which on account of the additional punch marks “Jaya” and “Deva,” he 
would refer to Jayasimha, would have to be referred to Jayasimha 
(or Jagadekamalla I.) of the later Chalukya Dynasty, and to admit 
that in the case of that dynasty either the same king or two different 
kings (if the present coins are referred to Jagadekamalla II.) made 
use of two different emblems. 

The word “pagoda” originally meant a temple, and has since come 
to mean a golden coin on account of certain golden coins having 
the figure of a pagoda stamped on them. Such coins, it therefore 
seems, were once very common even up to a recent date. Hence it 
appears very curious that the present coins should he the first ones 
of that kind which should have come up tor notice. 



Art. VIII — The Parsees at the Court of Akbar* and Dastur 



/ > ^ * 
tana. 


(Read 19th December 1901.) 

Akbar, who is spoken of as the Edward I. and the Henry VIII. of his 
race, 1 as the Joseph II. of Hindustan. 2 and as the first Darwinian 
before Darwin, 3 had tried his best to unite his people in religion and 
government. To a certain extent, he tried to play the same part in 
India, as that which Ardeshir Babegan (Artaxerxes I. of the Greek 
historians) played in Persia and Soter or Ptolemy I. played in Egypt. 

It is a little difficult to say what his new religion exactly was. It 
was a mixture of several elements. Prof. Blochmann calls it “ mono¬ 
theistic Parsi-Hinduism.” (Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., p. 212.) Comte de 
Noer chooses to call it a sort of Parsi-Soufi-Hinduism, of which the 
Iranian worship of the sun was the purest expression. He says: 

“ On pourrait appeler la foi nouvelle une sorte de parsi-coufi- 
hindouisme, dont le culte iranien. du Soleil etait l’expression la 
plus pure. 4 

Prof. Max-Miiller says: “It is-well known that the Emperor Akbar 
(1542—1605) had a passion for the study of religions, and that he 
invited to his Court, Jews, Christians, Mohammedans, Brahmans, 
and Zoroastrians, and had as many of their sacred books as he could 
get access to, translated for his own study.” 5 As the latest 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica 6 says, “ Scepticism as to 
the divine origin of the Koran led him to seek the true religion in an 
eclectic system. He accordingly set himself to obtain information 
about other religions, sent to Goa, requesting that the Portuguese 
missionaries there would visit him, and listened to them with 
intelligent attention when they came. As the result of these 
inquiries, he adopted the creed of pure deism and a ritual based 
upon the system of Zoroaster. 

Captain Vans Kennedy 7 says on this subject, “ Akbar, however, 
seems to have been aware that deism was too spiritual a system to 
admit of its becoming a national religion, and that it was necessary, 

i A Handbook to Agra, by Keene, p. 130. 

a L’ Empereur Akbar, par le Comte F. A. De Noer. Traduit de l’Allemand, 
par G. Bonet Maury, Vol. L, p. 346. 3 Ibid. 4 Ibid, p, 343. 

5 Introduction to the Soience of Religion, p, 17. 6 Vol. I., p. 434. 

7 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay (1820). Reprint of 1876, 
Vol. II., pp. 277-278. 

1 
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in order to recommend it to tlio people, to introduce some ceremonies 
and some visible mode of worship. But, anxious to divert the minds 
of men as little as possible from the direct contemplation of the 
Supreme Being, he adopted as intermediate objects of respect the sun 

aud planets and as their representative the sacred fire. 

The only ceremonies which were adopted were the principal annual 
festivals of the Zardnshtian.” Further on Captain Kennedy says, 
“ It may be supposed that the worship of the sun and of the 
sacred fire was borrowed from the Hindus ; but it seems more 
probable that it was adopted from the followers of Zardusht, as 
Akbar not only adopted their year but also their festivals.” 1 

Blochmann says, 44 The principles of toleration, which no king before 
Akbar had dared openly to confess, had even laid hold of the 
philologic mind of the king's subjects, and for the first time did the 
words of the worshippers 2 of 4 the fire which 
ed, 5 find a place in a dictionary, the compiler 
a Sayyid of the purest blood. Merely to flatter 
a Sufi in his heart, was a Parsee by his rites, could 
the 
Vol 

Lexicography,” p. 14.) 

Prof. Pwehatsek says: “ He (Akbar) had no doubt considered that 
outward signs would be captivating to the minds of untutored natures, 
aud therefore he began to worship the sun as one of the greatest 
manifestations of the omnipotence of the Creator; he revived the an¬ 
cient Zoroastrian festivals, substituted their months for those of the 
Hegira, and also maintained sacred fires. As the number of Parsees was 
too small, these matters were not introduced from political motives.” 8 



1 Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay, Vol. 11., p, 285, 
Reprint of 1876. 

2 As an instance of Zoroastrian words used at the Court of Akbar, we may 

quote the following from A bul Pazl’s work . . “Royalty is a light eman¬ 

ating from God, and a ray from the sun, the illuminator of the universe. 


- . Modern language calls this light farr-i-izidi (the divine light) and 
the tongue of antiquity called it kiy&n hhicarah ” (Ain-i-Akbari, Abul Fazl’s 


Preface, p. III., Vol. I., Blochmann). 


The Iriy&n hi near ah referred to here is 


the hi mem hharenO of the Avesta. The language of antiquity, referred to 
by him, is the ancient Pahlavi language. 


T lie Emperor Akbar’s Repudiation of Esll&m, consisting of passages from 
the Mimtakhab-Al Tawdrikh of BaRdoni, translated by E. Rehatsek (1866). 
Translator’s Preface, p. II. 
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The Parsees of the IGth Century had an influence not only upon 
king Akbar, but also upon many great men of the age. Comte de 
Noer says on this point : “Ily avait aussi la religion des Guebres 
ou Parsis, dont le centre principal etait sur la cote Ouest, notamment 

dans le Gout]jurat ; c’est la qu’ils avaieut transporte' le feu sacrc, et 
une partie de leurs livres saints, ou etait contenue la doctrine venerable 
de Zarathustra . . . . Et, rnalgre leur petit nombre et leur peu 

d’irnportance politique, les Parsis ont exerce une influence consider¬ 
able sur les plus grand esprits de l’lnde vers la fin du XVTSme 
siecle.” 1 


All these scholars then say that in his new religion Akbar was, to 
a certain extent, influenced by Zoroastrianism. 

It appears, that Akbar’s co-religionists themselves, knew well his 


leaning towards Fire-worship. We 


find Abul 



defending 


his king in the 72nd Ain. 2 Speaking of Akbar’s adoration of God 
at morning, noon, evening and midnight, when the Sun has different 
positions in the sky, and defending his ways of adoration, he says : 
“ But why should I speak of the mysterious blessings of the sun, or 
of the transfer of his greater light to lamps ? Should I not rather 
dwell on the perverseness of those weak-minded zealots, who, with 
much concern, talk of His Majesty’s religion as of a deification of the 
Sun and the introduction of fire-worship ? But I shall dismiss them 
with a smile.” 

Now, the question is: Who were the Zoroastrians that went to the 
Court of Akbar and influenced him, to a small or great extent, 
towards Zoroastrian forms of worship, ritual and festivals, as referred 
to above? Were they Indian Zoroastrians or Persian Zoroastrians? 

90 

In a paper entitled “Akbar and the Parsees 3 4 ” read before our 
Society on the 8tli of August, 1890, by Mr. R. P. Karkaria, it has been 
attempted to shew, that it was the Persian Zoroastrians from Persia, 
under Ardeshir, who had an active hand in influencing king Akbar, 
that the Indian Zoroastrians under Dastur Meherji liana had 
very little to do in the matter, and that Akbar must have called 
the latter to his Court only “ out of curiosity.” 1 This is not the 


1 L’Empereur Akbar, par Comte do JSToer, Tradnit par G. B. Maury, Vol. 

p. 23. 2 Ain-i-Afebari, by Blochmann, Vol. I.,p. 155, 

3 Journal of the B. B. B. A. Society, Vol. XIX., No. LIII., PP- 289-SOo. 

4 Ibid, p. 296. 


I., 
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time 


mission to the Court of Akbar. Unfortunately, latterly there has 

the priesthood of Naosari. 


been a division of parties among 
Some are opposed to the family of Meherji Rana and its associates. 
Some of them have, ere this, raised such doubts, several times, in some 
of the Gujarati papers. But it was for the first time, that the 
question was transferred by the abovementioned paper, to the 
platform of this Society. 

At the time when the paper was read before our Society, the 
question was discussed with some warmth in the Bombay’- papers. 1 
I then took only a passive interest in the question. But at the 
instance of a friend, who lately came to Bombay from Europe, 
and who takes a great interest in the question, I have gone over the 
question and studied it. So, I beg to place before the Society, a few 
facts, which lead me to a conclusion, different from the one arrived at 
in the above-mentioned paper. I have fortunately been able to secure 
some original documents and old manuscripts bearing on the question, 
and these I beg to produce before the Society to-day. 

1 will treat the whole question under three heads. I.—Firstly, I will 
try to prove, that it was the Naosari Parsees, who influenced Akbar. 

II. —Secondly, I will try to prove that, it was Dastur Meherji 
Rana, the leader of the Naosari Parsees who influenced Akbar. 

III. —And thirdly, I will examine the objections that have been 

raised to these two facts. I will then give in the Appendix, copies 

of some of the documents referred to in this paper, with my trans¬ 
lations and observations. 

I. 

Before going into the subject of our paper, in order to have a 
clear grasp of all the events of king Akbar’s reign, referring to this 
matter, I will give here a chronological table of those events. The 
dates of the events, referring to his reign and to the religious dis¬ 
cussions of his Court, are given on the authority of Badaoni. Most of 
them are taken from Blochmann’s version of the extracts from 
Badaoni given in his translation of the Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., pp. I. 

XXXVI. 167—213. (For the comparison of Hijri years with the 
Christian years, vide ibid., p. 168, note 2. Also Elliot’s History of 
India, Yol. V., p. 246. The Hijri year 981 began on 3r d May, 1573.) 

1 I am indebted to Mr. Kharshedji Manockjee Shastri for kindly placing 
subjei. diSP ° Sal hiS V6ry interestiHg file of extracts from papers on this 
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Akbar bora 


Chronological Events of the Reign of Akhar, 

Events. Dates. 

/---v 

A. D. Hijrj 

... ... ... 14th October 1542 949 


Mubarak, father of Abul Fazl, 
attached himself to the religious 
movement suggested by the 
approach of the first millenium of 
Islam, when Imam Mahdi was to 
appear. (The movement had 

first begun in 900 Hijri.) ... 1549 956 

Shaikh Alai appeared as a Mahdi 

Abul Fazl born 1 * .14th January 1551 6th Mohar- 

ram 958 

Akbar ascended the throne ... 10th March 1556 3 963 

Akbar assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment from the regent, Behram 

Khan . March 1560 

A document of the Naosari priests 
agreeing to perform religious cere¬ 
monies properly. Meherji Rana 

signs it at the top. 1566 

A document of the Naosari priests 
agreeing that they should not 
drink toddy when engaged in 
theAtash Beharam (Fire temple). 

Dastur Meherji Rana signs it at 

the top . 157 Q 

A document of the Naosari Parsees 
entrusting a piece of land to 

Dastur Meherji Rana ... ... 1573 

Abul Fazl received favourablv at 

•» 

court. (Long before this he had 
talked with the wisest men of differ¬ 
ent religions.) He says in the Ak> 
bar-numeh 3 : “My mind had no 
rest, and my heart felt itself drawn 
to the sages of Mongolia, or to 
the hermits on Lebanon ; I longed 
for interviews with the lamas of 
Thibet or with the padris of 
Portugal, and I would gladly sit 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s, Vol. I., Introd, p. 1* 

8 Vide Elliot, Vol. V., p. 246, 

3 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari. Vol. I., Introduction, p. XII* 
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with the priests of the Parsis amt 
the learned of the Zend A vesta.”) 
Abul Pazl speaks, under the events 
of 981 Hijri, of his interviews 
with Mobeds. (Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s Akbar namali, by Maula- 

•wi’ Abd-ur-Rahim,Vol. II., p. 84 ) 

Badaoni introduced at the court 

of A.kbar ... ... • 

Badaoni appointed Court Imam ... 
Commencement of the religious 
discussions, of which Badaoni 
gives an account 

The appearance of a comet (Roz 
Ard 25 (Arshisang) Mali Aban). 
Badaoni mentions the event of the 
coming of Naosari priests under 
the events of the year 980 Hijri. 1 
They must have come some time 
before, because Badaoni speaks of 
it as a past event, aiojj & ax I. 

The Dabistan also, in the events 
of the year preceding Rajeb 987, 
sneaks of the event as a past 


speaks 

event. 


if the event as a past 
( <s,j dy. ao.-'cT. Bombay 

ihed Edition of 1277 


Lithographed Edition of 1277 
Hijri, p. 266, 1. 4) ... ... 

Abul Eazl refers to the presence 
of Parsees at Akbar’s Court 


under the events of this year 
(Akbar-nameh, Cale. ed. III., 
pp. 252-53, Elliot VI., p. 59) ... 
1 bid Pazl brought no, at the 


Abul Eazl brought up, at me 
Thursday evening meetings at 
court, the question that the King 
was the temporal as well as the 
spiritual head and guide of the 
stclt6 • • • « M • • • 


• • * 


The date of the document, wherein 
Meherji Rana is referred to as tha 
leader of the Naosari priests 3 ... 

The date of the document “unique 
in the Church History of Islam,” 
which Shaikh Mubarak, in con- 


Dates. 


A. I). 


7 ?*• T7 o 

X r> i fj 


i 5 7 4 
1575 


15 7 6 


1577 


1578-79 


1578-79 


1579 


12th March 


1579 


II i j ri 




: 181 
982 


983 


im 


986 


1 Lowe s translation, p. 260. Lees and Alim ad Ali’s text, p. 261. 

Parsee Prakash, \ ol. I., p. 8., 1 idc Appendix for the original document. 
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junction with his sons Fai/i and 
Abul Fa/d had drafted, and by 
which Akbar was certified to be 


<c a Mujtaliid, 7.t\, an infallible 
authority in all matters relatin 
to Islam’ 1 2 

Mir Jamaluddin commences his 
new Persian dictionary, the Far- 
hang-i-Jehangiri 


2 


The principal religious disputations 
at the Court, in which the Parsecs 
were concerned, came to an end, be¬ 


cause the unique document 
was signed, and on the 16th (loth 
according to Rehatsek’s transla¬ 
tion) of the Itajab of this year, the 
King left for Ajiuere (p. 272, L ]7 ? 
Yol. II., Lees and Ahmad Ali’s 

of Muntakhabal-Tawa- 

rikh. Reliatsek, p. 33), and from 
the new Jalali year the 



King 
and Fire- 


• » • 


• • • 


year 

w 

openly adopted Sun 
worship 

Date of the second document, 
wherein Meherji Rana is referred 
to, as the leader of the Naosari 
priests 3 (Samvat 133G) 

Akbar 


• •• 


# « • 


King 



openly 
the Sun and Fire from 


began 


to 


• • r 


wo 

the New Jalali year 4 
King Akbar established 14 holi¬ 
days and adopted calendar 
according to the manner of the 
Zoroastrians(Rehatsek, p. 53). 
Abul Fa/d lost his mother. Akbar 
personally went to console him. 



A. L> 


Hijri 


September 1579 Rajah 987 


’1579 


987 


1579 


987 


1st September 1580 


1580-81 


988 


1582 


990 


i Badaoni’s Muntakhab-al-TawArikh.Lees and Ahmad Ali’s Edition, p. 272, 
1. 7, Vol. II., Rehatsek’s translation,p. 32. It was of this time that Abul PazI 


f 


wrote,:—** The Court became a gathering place of sages and learned of all 
creeds ; the good doctrines of all religious systems were recognized and their 
defects were not allowed to obscure their good features.” Blochmann’s 
translation of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., Introduction p. 14. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I., No. 1., 1868, p. 12 fc 

3 Parsec Prakash, Vol. I, p. 9, Vide Appendix for the document. 

* Muntakhab-al-Taw&rikh. Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. 269. Lees and 
Ahmad Ali’s Text, Vol. II., p. 261,1.16. Blochmann’s translation in Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. I., p. 134. Reliatsek, p< 27. 
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(“Religious matters had in 
the meantime rapidly advanced. 
.... The Islamitic prayers were 
abolished at court and the wor¬ 
ship of the 4 elect ’ was based on 
tliat of the Parsis and partly on 
the ceremonial of the Hindus. 
The new era(Tarxkh i-Ilahi) which 
was introduced in all Government 
records, as also the feasts observed 
by the emperor, were entirely 

Parsi ”) 1 2 ... ... • 

The date of a letter from Naosari 



1st September 1589 997 


to Div, in which Meherjee Rana 
is referred to as the head of the 

priests 3 4 5 ... . 

Meherjee Rana died 
Mir Jamaladdin received orders 
from King Akbar to complete the 
Dictionary (Farhang-i- Jehangiri). 3 
Akbar granted sums for the pur¬ 
chase of manuscripts and called 
Ardeshir from Persia to assist Mir 
Jamaluddin ... 

Shaikh Mubarak died 
Date of the grant of 100 Bigahs 
of land to Dastur Kaikofead in 
addition to 200 granted, to his 
father Dastur Meherji Rana 1 ... 

Badaonfs History ends 5 . 

Abul Fazl completed the Ain-i- 
Akban ... ... ... ... 

The date of the letter of Ardeshir 
of Kerman to Kamdin Padam of 
Broach 6 (Roz 24 Mah 1. 967 
Yazdzardi Kadmi) 

Abul Fazl killed by Jehangir ... 


6th August 1590 998 

1st November 1591 1000 


1592 

1000 

4tb September 1593 

1001 

1595 

1003 

1595-96 

1004 

1596-97 

1005 

Otk November 1597 

1005 

2th August 1602 

4th Rajab 

1011 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann, Vol. I., Introduction, p. XVI. 

2 Khan Bahadoor B. B. Patel’s Parsee Prak&sh, Vol. I., p. 9. Vide Appendix 
for a true copy. 3 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part I., No. 1, 

1868, p. 12. Vide below, pp. 19-20. The preface of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri. 

4 ro] 10 mah 12 year 964 Yazdajardi 2nd November 1895. 

5 Elliot’s History, Vol. V., p. 479. « Parsee Prakasb, Vol. I., p. 10 gives 

roz 23. Mr. Manockjee R. Unwala’s lithographed edition of the Rev&yet, 

Vol. II., p. 458, 1.7. Vide below, p. 24. This date corresponds to 29-12-996 
Shfihanshahi, 
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Dates. 




• • • 




Akb^r died!•§ • ••• •••. 

The Dictionary called Farhang-i- 
Jehangiri (so called because 
finished in the time of Jehangir), 
for which Ardeshir had come 

to India, finished . 

The author of the Dabistan born 

some time about ... 

The last event mentioned in the 
Dabistan relates to the year 1653. 
So the Dabistan must have been 
written after 1653 ... ... 


A.D. 

...13th October 


1605 


Hijri. 

1011 


1608 


1615 


1017 

1024 




1653 


1063 


Having this chronological list of the events of Akbar’s reign before 
us, we will now proceed to the subject of the question, as to who it was 
that led Akbar toward Parseeism? Were they the Zoroastrians 
of Persia or those of India? There are two works of history which 
show directly and two works which show indirectly that they were 
the Zoroastrians of India. 

I.—The first and the most important work, which refers to this 
question, and to which frequent references are made in this matter, is 
the Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of Abdul-Qadir ibn-i-Muluk Shah 
Badaoni. We find the following passage in this work referring to the 
Parsees that went to the Court of Akbar, to take a part in the 
religious discussions there :— 
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The Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of Badaoni, edited 


by Capt. Lees and Munshi Ahmad Ali, Yol. II., Calcutta 1865.) 


Translation by Blochmann. (The 


Fazl, 


l 


1 Bad&oni’s passages about the religious views of Akbar have been translat¬ 
ed by other scholars also. Vide (a) The Emperor Akbar’s Repudiation of 
Esllclm, by Prof. Rebatsek. For this particular passage, vide p. 26, (b) Works 
of Prof. Wilson, Dr. Rost’s Collection, 1862, Vol. IT., pp. 379-400. Wilson gives 
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“ Fire-worsbippers also had come from Nausari in Gnjrat and 
proved to His Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines. They 
called fire worship* the great worship,’ and impressed the emperor so 

favourably, that he learned from them the religious terms and rites 

% 

of the old Parsis, and ordered Abul Fazl to make arrangements, that 
sacred fire should be kept burning at court by day and by night, 
according to the custom of the ancient Persian kings, in whose fire- 

I 

temples it had been continually burning ; lor fire was one of the 
manifestations of God and 6 a ray of his rays.’ ” 

“His Majesty, from his youth, had also been accustomed to 
celebrate the Horn (a kind of fire-worship) from his affection towards 
the Hindu princesses of his Harem.” 

“ From the New Year’s day of the twenty-fifth year of his reign 
(988) His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the lire by pros¬ 
trations, and the courtiers were ordered to rise, when the candles and 
lamps were lighted in the palace. 5 ’ 1 


rather a free rendering or purport than a literal translation. ¥ or the particular 
passage about the Parsees, vide p. 389. (6*) Elliot’s History of India, Yol. V., 
p. 530. (d) The work has been translated by Prof. Lowe, 1881 ; vide Yol. II., 
p. 268, for the passage, (e) Blochmann’s versions have been quoted by Prof. 
Max Muller in his Introduction to the Science of Religion ; vide Edition of 
1S82 (pp. 220- 234), p 231, for this passage. 

1 The Ain-i-Akbari also refers to the king’s reverence for fire and light, 
It says :— 
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Biochmann’s Test of the Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., p. 43, 18th Ain. 

Translation • 

His Majesty maintains that it is a religious duty and divine praise to 
worship fire and light ; surly, ignorant men consider it forgetfulness of the 
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Now what do we find from this passage of Badaoni’s history ? We 
find the following facts :— 

(1) That the Parsees from Naosari “ proved to His Majesty the 

truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines.” 


(2) That they “impressed the emperor so favourably that he 
learned from them the religious terms and rites of the old Parsis.” 

(3) That Akbar thereupon “ ordered Abul Fazl to make ar¬ 
rangements,. that sacred fire should be kept burning at court by day 
and by night, according to the custom of the ancient Persian kings.” 

(4) In Hijri 988 (A. D. 1581), i.e., about two years after the 
coming of the Naosari Parsees to the court, “ His Majesty openly 
worshipped the'sun and the lire by prostrations; and the courtiers were 
ordered to rise when the candles and lamps were lighted in the palace.” 
(This is-a practice which is even now observed by many Parsees.) 

Thus, we find from the above passage of Badaoni, that the Parsee 
mission from Naosari was successful in showing satisfactorily 
to Akbar, the fundamental principles of their religion. Badaoni says 
nothing about any mission of Persian Parsees. Had any Parsee 
mission come from Persia at this time, he would have alluded to it. 
He only speaks of the Naosari Parsees. It was on the authority of 
the above passage from Badaoni, that an.eminent orientalist, like the 
late Prof. H. H. Wilson, in his paper entitled “Account of the lleli- 
gious Innovations attempted by Akbar,” printed in the Quarterly 


Almighty, and fireworship. But the deep-sighted know better.. As tUe exter¬ 
nal form of the worship of “ the select.” is based npon propriety, and as 
people think the neglect of some sort of worship abominable, there can be 
nothing improper in the veneration cf that exalted element, which is the 
source of man’s existence and of duration of his life; nor should base thoughts, 
enter such a matter. 


“ How beautifully has Shaik Sharaf-ud-din Munyari said, ‘ What can he 
done with a man who is not satisfied with the lamp* when the sun is down P ’ 
Every flame is derived from that fountain of divine light (the sun), and bsars 
the impression of its holy essence. If light and five did not exist, we should 
he destitute of food and medicines ; the power of sight would be of no avail to 
the eyes. ‘ The fire of the sun is the torch of God’s sovereignty.” (The Ain-i* 
Akbari, translated by Blochmann, Vol. I., p. 48). The tone of justification for 
sun-worship adopted here by Abul Fazl in the words, “ If light and fire did 
not exist, we should be destitute, etc.” reminds us of a similar tone of 
justification used in the Avestfi in the Khurshed Ny&ish and Khurshed Yasht 
(The Invocation in honor of the Sun) and implied in the words ‘‘should not 
the sun rise up then the Daevas would destroy all things, etc.” 

£>/> -jWey jS (yt. vi. 3. s. b. e., Vol. xxir., p. &6). 
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Oriental Magazine , Calcutta, in 1824, said that a number of fire-wor- 
shippers from Naosari had influenced King Akbar in favour of 
Zoroastrianism. 

Extracting from the work of Badaoni, “ the substance of those 

passages which relate to the new religion of Akbar, 1 he says, “ A 
number of fire-worshippers who arrived from Nausan m Guzerat, 
gained many converts to the religion of Zerdusht. The emperor was, 
to a certain extent, amongst them ; and he committed the charge of 
maintaining a sacred fire in the palace night and day to Abul Fazl. 
He also assisted at the Homa, a species of fire-worship, which was per¬ 
formed daily in the inner apartments by those ladies of the harei 
who were of Hindu descent.” 2 

We must bear in mind, that this evidence from the work of Badaoni 
is the evidence of one, who was a staunch Mahomedan, and who was 
quite hostile to the religious discussions at the court, and to the Empe¬ 
ror’s spirit of toleration. Badaoni wrote, as Prof. Max Muller says, 
“ with an undisguised horror of Akbar’s religious views.” 3 4 His “book 
was kept secret, and according to a statement in the Mirat-uV dlam, it 
was made public during the reign of Jahangir.” i So, had the Naosiiri 
Parsees failed in their mission, he would not have hesitated to say so. 
It is on the authoritative testimony of such a contemporary writer, that 
Wilson bases his statement. He understands Badaoni clearly to say, 
that it was the fire-worshippers of Naosari, who influenced King 
Akbar in the matter of Zoroastrianism. 

No authority can be stronger than that of Badaoni, in the matter 
of describing the result of the visit of the Naosari Parsis to the court 
of Akbar, and no authority can be stronger than that of Wilson, in 
the matter of properly understanding Badaoni’s passage about the 
Naosari Parsees. 


There is another author, who has clearly understood Badaoni, assay¬ 
ing, that it was the Naosari Parsees, who instructed King Akbar in Zoro¬ 
astrianism. It is the Comte de Noer (1830 to 1881). I quote his words 
as translated from the German by M. G. Bonet Maury. “ II y avait a 
Naousari, dans le Goudjerat, des disciples de Zarathushtra, descend¬ 
ants de refugies persans, qui avaient cte proscrits pour cause de 


1 Works of H. H. Wilson, collected by Dr. Rost, Yol. II., p. 381. 

* Ibid., p. 389. 

3 Introduction to the Science of Religion, Edition of 1882, p. 209, 

4 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., p. 104, note 2. 
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religion et avaienttrouve dansl’ Inde une nouvelle patrie ; on les ap- 

pelait Parsis, c-a-cl. adorateurs du feu. Quelques uns de leurs pretres 
farent mandes a Sikri, et initiereut 1’ ernpereur a leur religion.” 1 

II.—The next important work which refers directly to this question, 
and to which frequent references are made in this matter, is the 
Dabistan, which was written, at least about 57 years after Badaoni’s 
death. 3 The passage referring to this matter is as follows :— 
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Translation • 


<c In like manner, the fire-worshippers who had come from the town 
of Nousari, situated in the district of Gujerat, asserted the truth of the 
religion of Zoroaster, and. the great reverence and worship due to fire. 


1 L’Empereur Akbar par le Comte de Noer, traduib par Gr. B. Maury, 

"Vol. L, pp. 334-315. 

* The Dabistan, translated by Shea and Troyer. Introduction.—The author 
of the Dabistan mentions dates from A. D. 1618 to 1653, so it must bare 
been written at least after 1653. He lived from A. D. 1615 to 1670. BadAoni 
died about 1596. 
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The emperor called them to his presence, and wa9 pleased to take infor¬ 
mation about the way and lustre 1 of their wise men. He also called 
from Persia a follower of Zardusht, named Ardeshir, to whom he 
sent money ; he delivered the sacred fire with care to the wise Shaikh 
Abu’l-Fazil, and established that it should be preserved in the interior 
apartment by night and day, perpetual henceforth, according 
to the rule of the Mobeds, and to the manner which was always 
practised in the fire-temples of the Kings of Ajem, because the Iti set 2 
was among the sentences of the Lord, and light from among the lights 
of the great Ized. He invited likewise the fire-worshippers from Kir- 
man to his presence, and questioned them about the subtleties of 
Zardusht’s religion; and he wrote letters to Azer-Kaivan, who was a 
chief of the Yezdanian and Abadatiian, and invited him to India. 
(Dabistan, Vol. Ill, pp. 95-96, translated by Shea and Troyer.) 

We learn from this passage the following facts :— 

(1) That “ the fire-worshippers, who had come from the town of 
Nousari, situated in the disrict of Gujerat, asserted the truth of the 
religion of Zoroaster and the great reverence and worship due to fire.’ 7 

(2) That “the emperor called them to his presence and was 
pleased to take information about the way and lustre 1 of their wise 
men ” ( Kidnidri). 

(3) He ordered Abul Fazl to keep the sacred fire burning day 
and night. 

Thus we see that the three facts found in the passage of Badaoni 
are repeated in the above passage from the Dabistan. 

But in the passage of the Dabistan there is one more statement 
which is not found in Badaoni. It is — 

That Akbar "also called (mark the word ( ham , r in Persian, i. e. t also) 
from Persia a follower of Zardusht, named Ardeshir, to whom he sent 
money. He invited likewise (mark the word“ humchunin ” in Persian, 
i.e., likewise) the fire-worshippers from Kirinan to his presence and ques¬ 
tioned them about the subtleties of Zardusht’s religion; and he wrote 
letters to Azer-Kaivan.’’ 


1 The word is not so it means customs. 

* The English translator has not properly understood this passage. It 
is bodily taken from Badaoni, where it is translated by Blochmann as “ Firo 
was one of the manifestations of God.” 
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Now it is sought to infer from the additional fact mentioned in the 
Dabistan that “ Akbar must have been dissatisfied with the priests from 
Naosari whom Badaoni mentions, and seeing that they could not 
teach him much, determined to go further afield and invite Ardeshir 
and other Parsees from Kirin an.”* The Dabistan does not at all 
permit that inference. 

Firstly, in connection with tins matter, simply from the fact that 
the Dabistan gives the above additional fact, it is supposed to give “ a 
fuller and more detailed account.”2 A careful examination of the 
above two passages from Badaoni and the Dabistan in their original Per¬ 
sian, shows that the account of the Dabistan, on this subject, is no vray 


fuller and more detailed.” It is an almost verbatim reproduction of 
Badaoni’s passage. Were it not for the fact, that it is the old oriental 
authors that are concerned, among whom such things were, to a certain 
extent, common,such a reproduction.in modern parlance, would be called 
plagiarism pure and simple. I give below, side by side, the passages,both 
from Badaoni and from the Dabistan in their original Persian, which 
will enable any one to see at a glance that the Dabistan passage is 
nothing but a reproduction of the Badaoni passage, with the exception 
of the statement about Ardeshir and the fire-worshippers from Kirman. 


BADAONI. 

Va atash parasidn Ice az slieher 


DABISTAN. 

Va bam chumn dtash-parastdn 


i Nausdri az veldyat i Gujr&t drna- Ice az kasbe i Ndosdrt lie az vehi¬ 


cle budand, 

din i Zardusht rd hak namudand 
va taazim i atash rd e badat i 


yat i Gujrutast dmade budand, 
din i Zardusht rd hak 
va taazim i atash rd ebclda 


l v 


azhn g oft and, va la jdneb i khud azhn mi-goflartd. Hazrat islian ra 
kashide az estelah va rah va ba jdneb i khud khoand az rah 
ravesh i kidnydn vdkef Sakhtand. va ravesh i Kidnydn vakvf hasel 

namudand. 

va ham Ardashir nam Zar- 
dnshti dana ra zar firastad xa az 
Irfm avurdand. 


1 Mr. Karkaria, “ Akbar and the Parsees.” Journal of the B. B. R. A 
Society, Vol. XIX., No. LllI, p. 2%. 

« ibid., p. 
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ta farmfidand kS diash rd ba 
ihtamdm Shaikh Abu - al- Fazl ba 
ravesh muluk i Ajam k§ at ash- 
kadeh i ishan hamishe bar pde 
bud ddyam al avkdt che dar shah 
che dar roz dar mahl negdh mi- 
daslite husband he dyatx ast az 
dydt i Ichudd va nurist az anvdr i 
vae . 


va dtashrd ba ihtamdm i tarnara 
ba navab el a mi Shaikh Abu- al - 
Fazl sepurdand va mukarar sakh- 
land ke bar air) i mobadan ba 
tarild ke dtash - kadeh i muluki 
Ajam hamishe bar pd bud ddyam- 
aUavkdt che dar shab va che dar 
roz dar andarun i shabasian negeh 
idarand he dyati ast az dydt 
khudd va nur-ist az anvdr i Izad 
buland. 


The author of the Dabistan hag taken bodily, not only the above 
passages from Badaoni’s Mnntakhab-al-TawaTikh, but a large portion 
of this subject of religion. Take for example Raja BirbaTa praise of 
the sun, (Compare Dabistan's Persian Text, Bombay Edition of 1277, 
p. 265, 1.12, and Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh, by Lees and Ahmed Ali, 
Vol. II, p. 260, 1. 14. Compare Shea and Trover’s translation of the 
Dabistan, Vol III, p. 93, and Rehatsek’s translation of Muntakhab- 
al-Tawarikh in his “The Emperor Akbar’s Repudiation of Dallam,” 
p,25) and Abul FazTs argument with Badaoni on the subject of the 
previous authors not doing full justice to ancient prophets. (Compare 
Bombay Edition of the Dabistan, p. 26G, 1.14, and Lees and Ahmed 
Ali’s Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of Badaoni, Vol. II., p.262, 1. 7. Com¬ 
pare the above-mentioned translations. Shea and Troyer III., p. 96 
Rehatsek, p. 27). 

Many other passages show that the author of the Dabistan has 
taken passages bodily from Badaoni, with slight changes of words 
here and there, and with this difference, that while Badaoni, strict 
Mahomedan that he was, has shown his bigotry in his expressions, 
the author of the Dabistan is free from it. 

As to which is a better authority, the Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of 
Badaoni or the Dabistan of the supposed author, Mohsan Fani, we 
have the following opinion of Prof. Wilson. He says : 1 “ The 
Dabistan gives us an account of the religious disputations, which were 
held in Akbar’s presence, and in the character of a philosopher may 
be supposed to personify the opinions of the king. This work does not, 
however, state the particular dogmas of the sect instituted by the 
monarch, and the sentiments of the sage are more of a negative than 

1 Works of Prof. Wilson by Dr. Rost ( 1862 ), V 0 1.7l, pp. 379-380. 
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, subversive of all existing systems rather than 
the foundations of a new code of belief. From this uncertainty, 
however, we have a satisfactory appeal, and find in a work written 
towards the close of Akbar’s reign, a most minute recapitulation of 
progress of the Emperor's deflections from the faith of Mohammed, 
and the new institutes and observances which he laboured to 


affirmative descripti 


introduce. The work is the Muntakhab-at-Tawarikh compiled by 
Abd-ul-kader Maluk Shah Bedaoni.’’ 


Professor Blochmann takes the same view. Giving extracts 
from Badaoni on the religious views of Akbar, he says : “ The 

above extracts from Badaoni possess a peculiar value, because 
they show the rise and progress of Akbar’s views, from the first 
doubt of the correctness of the Islam to its total rejection, and the 
gradual establishment of a new Faith, combining the principal features 
of Hinduism and the Fireworship of the Parsis. This value does 
not attach to the scattered remarks in the Ain, nor to the longer 
article in the Dabisidn. As the author of the latter work has used 
Badaoni it will only be necessary to collect the few remarks which are 
n ew ” ( Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. L, p. 209). As to the 

discussions at the religious meetings, as described by the Dabistan, 
Elphinstone thinks them to be “ probably imaginary ’’ (Bk. IX, Chap. 
HI., Cowell’s ed., p. 535. The italics are mine). 

Now, let us see, if we can account for the additional statement iu the 
Dabistan, viz., Ardeshir’s visit to the court of Delhi. That a learned 
Persian Zoroastrian, named Ardeshir, came from Persia at thespeeial 
invitation of Akbar is certain. That is proved from the independent 
source of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri. But the facts (1), that he came for 
quite another purpose, not for the purpose of taking any partin those 
religious discussions, which led Akbar to openly acknowledge Zoro¬ 
astrian forms of worship, and (2) that he came a long time after the 
years 1581 and 1582 when Akbar adopted these forms of worship, are 
equally certain, and can be placed beyond any shadow of doubt. 

As to the first fact, viz., that Ardeshir was sent for, from Persia, 
by Akbar, for quite another purpose, we have the authority of Mir 
Jamal-ud-din, a writer contemporary with Akbar. He was the writer 
of the Well-known Persian lexicon, Farhang-i-Jehangiri. This work 


was begun by him in the reign of Akbar, who had patronized it, 
and finished in the reign of his successor Jehangir, after whom it was 
called Farhang-i-Jehangiri. We will give here, in the words of the 
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author himself, an account of his dictionary, as far as Akbar was 
connected with it. He says in the preface 1 : 

Translation. 

“ From the prime of youth, I had the inclination and desire 
of reading and perusing the poems of the ancients, and in the 
company of friends and companions, a good deal of my time was 
spent in ( reading ) the discourses and collected poems of teachers 
of old times; and when many of their poems contained Persian, 
Pahlavi and Dari words and idioms, &c., I had helplessly to refer to 
Persian vocabularies called/orAawys. And I came across many words 
and idioms in the poems of the ancients, which were not found in 
any dictionary ; and in the case of those that were found, there was a 
good deal of contradiction and confusion. As the bankers of the 
thread of learning and wisdom, had written much in investigating 
and ascertaining the origin of words and idioms, but had made no 
difference between Persian and Arabic woi’ds, the object was nob 
fulfilled, and necessary questions (of difficulties) remained neglected. 
Therefore, the desire of preparing a book in this noble branch of 
learning, became fixed in my poor mind. I collected in several 
parts, all the unknown words that came across my sight in books of 
poetry and prose. In short, I spent, well nigh one generation, 
which is the period of 30 years, a good deal of my time and a good 
deal of my life in making researches in Persian, Pahlavi and Dari 
words and idioms, &c. 

“ ‘ I worked hard for 30 years and revived Persia with this 
Persian.’ 2 The hand of eloquence became strong through me. I 
finished the book of Pahlavi. After many researches and investiga¬ 
tions, such a number of words and idioms were collected as had 
not come to the hand of any other lexicographer. But the 
arrangement of those, on account of difficulties, the description 
of the encounter of which is of no great advantage, had fallen 
into the sphere of delay; and from the excess of my inquiries, 

1 Lucknow lithographed edition, of 1293 Hijri (a»-U> o) Introduction, from 
page 3, 1. 5. Mr. Manockji Rustomji Unwala’s old manuscript, p, 1,1. 16. 
As far as 1 know, this portion from the preface of the Farhang has not been 
translated. So I give my own literal translation of it. 

2 Quoted from Firdousi. Mohl, Vol. I., Preface, p. XC., 1, 20. Macau’s 
Calcutta edition, Vol. I., p. 65, 1. 18. 
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my excellence in this art (of writing a lexicon) had reached such a 
stage, that very few words and phrases have remained uninvesti¬ 
gated by this slave (i.e., myself) by means of his fiery inquiries of 
proofs; so that many just-minded friends, knowing me to be worthy 
of confidence in this kind of learning, brought before me every 
difficulty which they met with, in their study of prose and study of 
wor d s .In short, the excellence of this 

servant, in this (branch of) learning, being sufficiently well known, 
in the month of Zi-’l-qu’da (i.e., the 11th month) of 1000 1 Hijri, 
at the time, when the banner of Akbar Badshah, the sun of the 

nobles.had the honour of appearing in the city 

of Srinagar, which is the capital of Cashmere, one of my friends 
spoke in the paradise-like assembly (of the king) about the researches 
of Persian words and phrases which I had been fortunate to make. 
The members of His Majesty’s court, as soon as they heard this 
matter, called the humblest of sincere friends (i.e., myself) in the 
noble and holy presence of his Majesty. His Majesty said very 
gracefully and elegantly (lit. with a tongue that drops pearls and 
scatters jewels) ‘ since the time the Arabs had the hand of authority 
in the country of Persia, the Persian language having been mixed 
with Arabic words, most of the Parsi and Dari and Pahlavi words 
have become obsolete, nay, have disappeared altogether. So the 
explanation of the books which have been written in old Persian 
languages, and the meaning of the poems, which poets of old times 
have adorned with ornaments of poetry, have remained concealed 
and hidden under the curtain of concealment and the veil of privacy. 


1 The lithographed edition from which I translate gives the year (♦$* 
(i.e., 1050), which is evidently a mistake for )♦♦♦ (i.&, 1000). A manu¬ 
script copy of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri, lent to me by Mr. Manoekji R. 
Unwala, gives ( * ♦ d (i.e., 1005). That also is a mistake. Blochmann’s manu¬ 
script (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1868, Part !•» No. 1, p. 12) 
gives 1000. This is'correct, because the writer connects the event with 
Akbar’s visit to Srinagar, and we know that Akbar visited Cashmere in 1000 
Hijri, “ and reached his destination on the sixth of Muharrum (the first month) 
of the year one thousand and one ” and spent nearly a month in u his private gar¬ 
den ” c Ij (Muntakhab-al-Taw&rikh, translated by Lowe, Vol. II., p. 398, 

Lees and Ahmad AlTs Edition, VoL II., p. 384, 11. 19, 20). Thus according to 
Badcioni, on the 6th of Muharrum (the first month) of 1001, he arrived in 
Cashmere (*>•, the capital). So the interview with Jamal-ud*din may have 

taken place a few days before. 
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Therefore, before this time, I had ordered some of the members of 
<his court, which protects learned men, to prepare a book containing 
all the old Persian words and phrases. JSTo body could perform 
that work as it should be. 1 It is necessary that in this noble branch 
of learning, you should prepare a book of good fame, and sublime 


name, so that in consequence of its always being 


united with 


my 




good fortune, its effect may remain permanently on the pages of time 
for day and night (i.e., the book may he connected with my narno 

and prove useful for ever). 

The author then goes on to sny, that he then began to collect about 
44 previous farhangs or lexicons, Zend and Pazend books and other 
Persian works. But, before he completed his work, Akbar died in 
1014 Hijri (1605 A.D.). Akbar’s son Jehangir came to the throne, 
and the dictionary was finally completed in his reign, three years after 
Akbar’s death. So the author named it after Jehangir and called it 
Farbang-i-Jehaugiri. 


He says 


C 5-'C 13 &J 1 CaAJ^X! 

^ s Li ^ (j 


til 


kt 


J.A. 

yti 1 ^ ^ iszj 

Translation. 


i.e. f this famous dictionary became honoured by the name of king 
Jehangir, who is like king Jamshed in dignity. When I looked 
for its date, wisdom said: “ Zahi Farhang Nur-ud-din Jehangir,” 


Well 


C-J 

The numerical value of the letters of the above miqrd is 1017 
Hijri (16 08-09 A.D.). This is the date of its completion. 

Firstly , we learn, 


We 

why it was that king Akbar patronized it, and secondly, we learn the 
different dates of its commencement, its patronage by Akbar, and its 
completion. We will speak of the dates later on. 

Firstly, as to the patronage extended to it by king Akbar, we learn 
that the speciality of this new lexicon, to which the author attaches 
great importance, and to which the king himself also attaches great 
importance, is that it contains many old Persian words, especially of 

Zend and Pazend origin. It is for this purpose, that the author 
collected several Zend and Pazend books. 


Arabic e ka-ma-yambaglii ’ meaning <6 at it should be* ’ 
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Now, it was to assist Mir Jamal-ud-din, the author of the Farhane: 

' ' 05 

in his work, that king Akbar had specially sent for Ardeshir, a learned 
Persian of Kerman, to whom the Dabistan refers. Bloclimann 
says on this point: “ From the preface of the dictionary it appears that 
the labours of the compiler extended oyer thirty years. A. H. 1000, 
or thirteen years after the commencement of the compilation, when 
A khar was at Srinagar, Mir Jamal-ud-din received the order to complete 
his dictionary. Not only did Akbar grant sums for the purchase of 
manuscripts, but he even called learned men from Persia to assist Mir 
Jamal-ud-din in the compilation. The historian Badaoni indeed tells 
us that many a word was investigated in Akbar’s rnajlis-i-khdq, the 
emperor himself evincing that taste for the study of words which 
Muhammadans so eminently possess 
Pazand words form a peculiar feature. ” 1 2 

We learn from the Farhang-i-Jeliangiri itself, that Ardeshir was 

sent for from Persia, for the purpose of this dictionary. Blochmann 
refers to this passage in his abovementioned paper on “ Contributions 
to Persian Lexicography. 1 ’ 


The Zand and 


jd 




U 


Vi 


I 




A 


^5 *> \jj\ j J* ii I 


J 


J 


ti 


OJ ijb 


cry ^ 


U J 


• 4 






- .JL 

•• 


A 


T* 




I ,> 


J I $ £ j t 

(Journal of the Asiatic Society oE Bengal, Vol. XXXVII., Parti., 
No. 1, 1868, p. 14, article by H. Blochmann.) 

As Blochmann has not translated this passage, I give my own 
translation. 


Translation . 


“ Barsam —The meaning of this word is written, after being as¬ 
certained from a Majus (Ma,gus), who was very proficient in the know¬ 
ledge of his religion, and who had the name of Ardeshir, and whom the 
Magi held as their Mobed (priest), and whom His Glorious Majesty, 


1 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVII., Part I., Xo. 1, 
p. 12-14, 1868. Paper on Contributions to Persian Lexicography.” 

2 Ervad Manockji Rustomji Unwala’s old manuscript of the Farhang- 

i-Jehangiri gives the word as It would then mean “ of the throne¬ 


like threshold.” But the word as given in Blochmann’s manuscript is correct, 


because 




cAy 


meaning <c nestling at the foot of the divine throne n 


was ° a name given to the Emperor Akbar after his decease.”—( Steingass.) 
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having sent money for him, had specially called from Kerman for the 


Persian words. 


The 


purpose of ascertaining (the meanings of) 
word ‘ barsam ’ is an old Zand Avesta vrord. Firdousi uses it. 1 

The long explanation, which the author gives, of the word Barsam is 
very technical, and so he refers to his authority. 2 In the case of another 
word also, we find, that the author of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri gives 

his authority. It is in the case of the word Azar jiT, He does not 
give the name of the person but simply refers to him as an old person 
of the Zoroastrian faith. Blochmann thinks, that perhaps this is a re¬ 
ference to the same person A.rdeshir. We read the following under the 
word, j 31! or jit. I follow the text of Mr. Unwala’s manuscript. 




S I 


. ^ L-wj U j I 


c SJ^i 


fa 










•XU 

J •• 










j* Ajj 


Ai JJ 


\ ! J* J ^ J ^ J* ^ j* ^ ^ J | f* 


The author of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri quotes the following lines in 


which Firdousi uses it; 


d JJ J * 


r 


• •• 





• • 


y J U 

1 Lr^vr! 


Ij Ij 



I 



8 OJ & k_> T j\ <jA 
k-a** I j I T 0 


• • 


W J 


iJU 




** O V 


The first couplet is from the account of Behrdmgour’s reign (Mohl VI., p. 64, 
couplet 705, Macan’s Calcutta Edition, Vol. Ill,, p. 1579). The next couplet 
can be traced, with a little modification, to the account of the reign of Khusrd 
Parviz (Mohl VII,, p. 186, couplet 2205, Calcutta Edition, Vol. IV., p. 1949), 
hut the third couplet, which seems to he in continuation of the second couplet, 
I am not able to find in any of the copies of the SMh-N&meh with me. 

2 The word is so obsolete, from a non-Parsee point of view, and the explanation 

is so technical, that the later lithographed editions of the Farhang-i-JeJiangiri 

have omitted the word £ barsam, 1 perhaps as being of no use to the modern 

students. Blochmann’s manuscript of the work has given it. Mr. Manockji 

Bustomji Unwala’s MS. which I have used for this purpose gives the word, 
vide p. 155. 

3 Blochmann’s copy has She word correctly written ISa*j |&jj (Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVII.. Part I., No. 1, 1868, p. 14). 

* The lithographed edition of Lucknow of 1293 Hijri (1876 A.D.), p. 56, has 
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! &\x> j | lj CD Uj f^XS^ O-ps-i *JLw*jj3j.p A.K cs jUJ' 1 tx^cj J 

(Jfli IXm,j j &jjb J <AJJ j\ otiT /♦] (A. J £ y,S ^3 UJ J.iS'l j 

Ci.il [j A j*-*'*:' 0 <^3 j <&> s-\j^ 8 jx _j I j ^ j Aj j 2 T _^jS 3 j t 

w tvs' ^ /*5* 0»j /.Js^hA/o j-^-£ J ^ ,4^2. J T 0-J;^j-X/C 

jSiX^oljjj / .J = ^ai./0 JliX) ^jl U*»j3 J 6,j* 

Translation. 4 (I give my own translation, as Blochmann’s is 
rather a free one.) 


“ I (lit. my humble self) who am the writer of these lines, saw an old 
man of the Parsees, who was of the Zoroastrian religion, and who had 
a few parts of the Zend Avesta books. As I had a great longing and 
yearning for the collection of Persian ( fars) words, and as there is no 
more authoritative work for the Persian than the Zend Avesta, I 
kept up a friendly intercourse* with him for ascertaining (the mean¬ 
ings of) words. And most of the words, which are given in the 
supplement of this book, from the Zend and the Pazend and the 
Avesta are as explained by that Zoroastrian. While reading the Zend 
whenever he came to this word (Azar) he read it Adar with a zamma 
(or ‘pish’) over dal without the niikta, and said that in the book of 
Zend Avesta this word does not occur with a ddi with the nukta." 

Of these two passages, the first is very clear. It distinctly says, 
“that Ardeshir was (mark the orcl 0 =*^) specially sent for, from 
Kirman for the purpose of ascertaining Persian words.” 

Dastur Aspandyar Kamdin of Broach (who lived from 1751 to 1826) 

in his book entitled -s-H-h (pp. 50-51) pub¬ 

lished in 1826, a short time before his death, refers to the fact of 
Ardeshir’s being called to India for the Farhang-i-Jehangiri. 


1 The Lucknow edition addsj.jj.H3 before this word. 


a Blochmann’s MS has 




s The Lucknow edition adds aj *Lj before this. 

m J + 

* Blochmann’s translation runs as follows:—“I knew an old Persian, a 


Zoroastrian, who possessed some parts of the Zend Avesta. As I have a passion 
for collecting Persian words, and as no book enjoys a greater authority for 
Persian than the Zend Avesta, I often met him for the purpose of investigating 
some words ; and indeed most of the Zand words which the Khatimah of my 
dictionary contains, have been extracted by this Zoroastrian from the 
Zend Avesta. Whenever he came across the word jiT in reading to me 

from his holy book, he pronounced it ddur, not adwr, etc.” (Journal of the 
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But one may argue, that Ardeshir, even if specially sent for, 
for the purpose of the Dictionary, may have taken an active part in 
influencing Akbar to Parseeism. In order to meet that argument, 
we must try to fix the date of Ardeshir’s visit to India. 

We find m the Persian Revayets, a letter from this Ardeshir to 
Dastur Kiamdin Padam of Broach, on the subject of fire-temples. 
The letter ends thus— 

gl&Ij 5! IA bj*}* aU§ j0 j !$ ‘■ jC uji <i jjj j »i 

he. Written on the dav Din month Farvardin 967 Yazdazardi. 1 
After copying that letter, the compiler of the Itevayats makes the 
following note :— 

jd ^31/O^.S* Cl) I JJ***J* 

j* Ia5 I 55 *T .55 1 <5 

(p. 458, 1. 9) f vi* 

m i.e . At the time, when Dastur Ardeshir Noshirwan Kermani had 
come from the country of Persia, to the country of Hindustan, before 
king Akbar, this letter was written to Dastur Kiamdin Padam. 

From the body o£ the letter it appears that Ardeshir had received 
a message from Dastur Kamdin of Broach at Mooltan, when he was 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVII., Part I., No. 1, 1S68, p. 14.) 
Prof. Max Muller refers to this passage and says ( Introduction to the 
Science of Religion, Edition of 1882, p. 18) : •* We have the Zend Avesta, 
the sacred writings of the so-called fire-worshippers, and we possess 
translations of it, far more complete and far more correct than any that 
Emperor Akbar obtained from Ardeshir, a wise Zoroastrian, whom he invited 
from Kirman to India.” Prof. Max Muller does not say a single word more than 
this, and still he is quoted in the paper, above referred to, as supporting 
the inference that Akbar must, out of curiosity, have called Parsees 
from his own recently-conquered province of Guzerat for information, but. 
seeing that he could not get much out of them, he had to call others from 
Persia.” (pp. 296, 297.) One can easily see from the full quotations from 
Blochmann and Max Miiller that there is nothing at all in Max Muller’s 
words supporting the above inference. The author of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri 
eays that Ardeshir had “ some parts (juz or juzwe, t.e., a little, a trifle) of the 
Zend Avesta,” and what Prof. Max Muller wishes to say is merely this : that 
in our times we have ‘‘ far more complete and correct ” manuscripts and 
translations than those brought by Ardeshir. Yet he is represented as 
supporting the above inference 1 

i Lithographed edition of the RevSyet, which is being printed by Mr. Manockji 
Rustomji Unwdlft, Yol. II. (pp. 455-458), p. 458, L 7. 
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on his way back to Persia. Ardeshir says, that had he received the 
message at Lahore, he would have thought of going to Dastur 
Karadin at Broach. 


iifi f 1. . I j j ^ ho j ^ 






i.e. When I reached Multan, I saw Bebedin K&usM&hiir. . . . Had I 
seen Behedin K&iis at Lahore, of course, I would have come (p. 456,11. 7-11). 

This passage shows that Ardeshir left India in 967 Yazdajardi 
(1597 A.D.), This is the date of the departure of Ardeshir. Now 
let us see, if we can fix the date of his arrival. The above quoted 
long passage from the preface of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri helps us 
to do that. 


We learn from that long passage of the preface, that Mir 

Jamaluddin had devoted 30 vears to the work of his lexicon, and 

* 

that it was daring the time of Akbar’s visit to Srinagar in 1000 Hijri 
(1592 A. D.) that the King extended to him his patronage. 

Now, as we saw, that Ardeshir was specially sent for, for the work 
of the lexicon by king Akbar, and as we further saw, that Akbar 
extended his hand of patronage to the author of the lexicon, only in 
A.D. 1592 (Hijri 1000), it is quite evident that Ardeshir must have 
come to India after A.D. 1592. This was then about 13 years 
after the date (1579 A.D.), when the religious discussions at the 
Ibadat Khaneh, which influenced Akbar towards Parseeism were 
closed, about 11 years after the date (1581 A.D.) when Akbar openly 
accepted the outward forms of the Parsee worship, and one year 
after the death (1591 A.D.) of Dastur Meherji Rana. 

Thus we see, that the Farhang-i-Jehangiri clearly proves the two 
facts (1) firstly that Ardeshir came from Persia, for the purpose oj 
the dictionary, and (2) secondly that Ardeshir came to India after 
1592, A.D., a long time before which, Abkar had openly adopted some 
of the visible forms of Parsi worship. This clearly shows then, that 
it was the Indian Parsees of Naosari, who had explained to Akbar 
the Parsee religion and not Ardeshir from Persia. 

The discussions, which are called “the learned and philosophic 
discussions of the Ibadatkhana,” 1 * * 4 and to take part in which, none of 


1 The Ib&dat Ivhdneh is spoken of in the Tabakat-i- Akbari 

<jWf /R Jm K_/. e . the holy seat, the place of fire (Mimshi Newul Kisliore’s 

Edition of 1875, p. 328, 1. 4). 

4 
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the Gujarat Parsees are supposed to “have possessed the requisite abi¬ 
lity ” 1 were practically closed in 1579 A.D. (987 Hijri). Bloclimann 
says “ the disputations had now come to an end- (A.D. 1579), and Faizi 
and Abul Fazl had gained the lasting friendship of the emperor ” 2 
It may be said that the religious disputations were not closed in 
1579, because missionaries continued to come and go, long after that 
year. 3 But the later missions in after years, had nothing to do 
with the religious disputations of the Ibadat-khaoeh. Anyhow, 
as far as the Parsees and their influence on Akbar were concerned, 
the disputations were closed. This is proved by several facts on the 
authority of Badaoni. 

1 Journal B. B. R. A. Society, Voh XIX., No. LIII., p. 297. 

2 jlia^i-Akbari, Yol. I., Introduction, p. XY. 

3 The dates of these missions differ according to different writers. 

I give helow the dates according to different authors : 


Father Catrou, on the 
authority of Manouchu 

( Arrival.—(Does not 

give the exact date, 
but it can be calcu¬ 
lated by references.) 


Comte de Noer, on the 
authority of DuJarric. 

Arrival 1580. 


M array. 

Arrival 1570. 


n 

o 

•r~4 

crj 




g <; About 1576 or 1577, 

I 

Departure.—1579 or 

1580. (Rudolph 
Aquaviva left in 15S2 
l or 1583.) 

p fArrival,—15S9 (date 
° of departure from 

Goa). 

{ Departure.-—Date not 
given, but their 
stay appears to have 
been short. 


“ Departure probably 

1582.” 

(Rudolph Aquaviva 
probably left in 


Departure 1583. 


Arrival 1591, 


Arrival 1591. 


CO 

CO 


T3 
C 

o 

© I 

m k 


i 


o 


CO 

f-i 


( Arrival.-Xo date given, 
but it must have 
been before 1597 as a 
great tire, which took 
place in 1597 is said 
to have taken place 
when the mission 
was there. 

Departure.—The mis¬ 
sion remained till 
the death of Akbar. 


Departure.—Gives no 

date, but their stay 
appears to have been 
short. 

Arrival 1595. 


Depart.ure.—Gives no 
date, but their stay 
seems to have been 
short. 

Arrival 1595. 


Departure, 
date. 


Gives 


no 


H 


L 


Departure.—Gives no 
date, but says that 
the mission left, when 
Akbar went to con¬ 
duct a war in the 
Deccan. That was in 
1596 (Elliot, Vol. YI., 

p. 92). 
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(1) From the new Jalali year (988) 1580-81, the king openly adopt¬ 
ed sun and hie-worship (Badaoni: Lowe, Vol. II., p. 269; Blochmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari, Voh I., p. 184 ; Rehatsek, p. 27). (2) Two years after, 
the. in 1582 (990) he “established 14 holidays according to the 
manner of the Zoroastrians (Badaoni: Lowe,'Yol. II„ p. 316; 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 195; Rehatsek, p. 53). 
(3) The document “unique in the Church History of Islam,” which 
was the result of these disputations, and which separated Akbar from 
orthodox Mahomedanism, was signed in 1579 (Rajah 987) (Badaoni : 
Lowe, Vol. II., pp. 278-279; Blochmanu’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., 
p. 186 ; Rehatsek, p. 31). It was a document for preparing which 
Badaoni applies to Abul Fazl, the proverb, “ He prefers bell to 
shame on earth.” (4) After the signing of this document, the king 
left for Ajmir on the 16th Rajah of the same year 987 (1579 A. 1).). 
(5) He adopted the Parsee Calendar and established his era 
after the manner of the ancient Persians in 1584 (992), (Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. II. (Jarrett), pp. 30-31.). Badaoni describes this change under the 
events of 990 Hij.ri (1582), (Lowe II., p. 316 ; Blochmann’s Ain-i- 
Akbari, Vol. I., p. 195 ; Rehatsek, p. 53). 

Though the later missions came as late as 1595, they had nothing 
to do with the original discussions of the Ibadat-khana. It is only 
the first mission, that seems to have taken a part in the discussions 
at the Ibadat-khana. All the three missions had to leave Akbar’s 
Court disappointed, as far as the king was concerned. 

Father Catrou says of the first mission that “Akbar seemed to 
have countenanced, for a season, the cause 1 of Christianity from a 
principle of curiosity only.” Comte de Noer says something similar-. 

According to Abul Fazl, the first mission of Father Rudolf (Padri Radif) 
took part in the discussions at the Ibadat-kkaneh in 986 Hijri (1578-79 A.D.) 
(Akbar-nfimeli, Vol. III., p. 254, 1. 20, Asiatia Society’s Caloutta Edition. 
Elliot VI., p. 60). Badaoni places under the events of the year 986 Hijri 
(1578-79 A.D.) the event of Akbar ordering “ Prince MurSd to take a few 
lessons in Christianity.” (Badaoni-Ahmed Ali’s text, Vol. II . y p. 260,1. 6. 
Lowe’s translation, Vol. II., p. 267. Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p, 182. 
Rehatsek, p. 25). Now it was Father Monserrat, a member of the first mission, 
who gave these lessons to this prince (Calcutta Review, January 1886, 
Vol. LXXXII, No. CLXlII, pp, 2 and 4). So according to Badaoni the date of 
the first mission was 986 Hijri (1578-79 A. D ). 

1 History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. 113, 
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He says “ Mais ayant manqud le but reel de 1’ entreprise, qui etait 
a conversion cl’Akbar, les Padres retournerent a Goa (L’ Empereur 
Akbar, Vol, I., p. 330).” Murray says the same tiling, “ One of 
the courtiers however, allowed it to transpire .... that his 
(Akbar’s) sole aim was curiosity and entertainment.” (Vol. II., 

p. 90.) 

As to the second mission, the discussions at the IbAdatkhana were 
long before over, and according to Father Catrou, we do not find 
them carrying on any “ learned and philosophical discussion” what¬ 
ever with the courtiers. They expected Akbar to be a Christian. 
“He often visited the fathers, proposing to them the most specious 
objections to our sacred mysteries, and appearing satisfied with the 
mysteries (explanation) he received.’’ Nothing further happened. 
They had instructions to leave “ whenever they should be satisfied 
that their mission had failed in its object.” Their mission failed, and 
so they returned to Goa. 1 

According to Comtq de Noer also, the second mission left without 
achieving any result. “ Ils quitterent L’ Empire, sans avoir obtenu 
aucun resultat religieux.” 2 

From Murray also we find, that they “ went' through nearly 
the same career as their predecessor. So long, indeed, as they were 
willing to swell the pomp of his court, and to amuse him by the 
display of relics and images, he appeared glad to have them about 
him .... They found that there was as little as ever of any 
serious intention of acceding to their wishes.” 3 

Coming to the third mission, we find the same thing in their case. 
From Catrou, we do not find them taking any part in any 
discussions whatsoever. They converted some of the people. Akbar 
appeared at times well inclined toward them and their religion. 
But says Catrou “Nevertheless, some vestiges of his former supersti¬ 
tion would escape him at intervals .... Heaven punished 
the pride and impiety of the prince in a remarkable manner.” 1 

According to Comte de Noer, the third mission had a political 
object rather than a religous one. He says : “L’Ordre jugeait avanta- 



1 History of the Mogul Dynasty, Catrou, pp. 120-127. 

* U Empereur Akbar, Fol I., p. 330. 

* Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Vol II., pp, 02-93, 

* History of the Mogul Dynasty, p. 12S, 
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geux d’ entretenir des agents politiqnes, a, la cour du Grand Mogul, 

comme a d’ autres cours.” 1 From Murray also we learn the same 
thing. “ There remained in the breast of the monarch a strong hold 
of idolatry, on which they could never make any impression.” Thus, 
we see, that as Blochmann says, the discussions at the Ibadat-khana 
were closed in 1579, and that the later Christian missions had 
no part in those discussions. 

But even, if, for argument’s sake, we take it for granted, that the 
discussions by the Christian missionaries continued after 1579 A. D., 
that does not affect the main issue, that by 1582 Akbar had openly 
adopted some of the Parsee forms of worship, the Parsee calendar and 
the Parsee festivals, whereas Ardeshir came long after that in 1592. 

We said above, that the influence of Parseeism on king Akbar, was 
a fait accompli, sometime before the arrival of Ardeshir from Persia 
into India, because, he had adopted long before 1592, many of the 
Parsee forms of worship and observances. Among these was his 
adoption of the Parsee festivals. We find » reference to this fact in 
the Ain-i-Akbari also. We read the following (Ain 22, Book II.) 2 : — 
“ His Majesty enquires into the excellent customs of past ages, and 
without looking to the men of the past in particular, he takes up that 
which is proper, though he have to pay a high price for it. He 
bestows his fostering care upon men of various classes, and seeks for 
occasions to make presents. Thus when His Majesty was informed of 
the feasts of the Jamsheds, and the festivals of the Pars! priests, he 
adopted them and used them as opportunities of conferring benefits. 
The following are the most important feasts. The New Year’s 

day feast 3 . Again, His Majesty followed the custom of 

the ancient Parsis, who held banquets on those days the names of 
which coincided with the name of a month. ” 

III. The third important work which refers—though indirectly— 

to the question whether it was the Indian Parsees or the Persian 
Parsees, who took a prominent part in the discussions of the 
Ibadatkhanah in 1578-79 is Abul Fazl’s Akbar-nameh. Abul Fazl 


refers to the presence of Zoroastrians in the assembly for religious 
discussions nnder tbe events of the commencement of the 23rd 


year of King Akbar’s reign (986 Hijri, 1578 A.D.), a long time before 
Ardeshir’s arrival. He thus speaks of a meeting for religious 
discussions on the 20th of the month Meher. 


1 L’Empereur Akbar, Vol. I., p. 331. 8 Ain-i-Akbari. Blochmann, Yol. I. 
p. 276. 3 “Bad&6ni generally calls this day Nauruz-i-Jaldli,” 
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I* yi ^ i j ^ ^ j «> c5t*^ ^ ^ ^ ^t”^ 0 


35 &j 35 ^ /****^&/o ^«» tj^ &J I f I ^ ^^Iaj 

LS^j* j &*** j^'f }**x/o jl 35^-«» j o j I o^ &j djJ 

^ I ~ 

^?A«wi /JjW |*1&/C d/MA^ 3 ^ *f ]_ lJ-Io CIaJs^j ^ 

^jUj (_r^j>- v jj <jH ^ I ^j 1 - 2 - 1 *^ 1 "! J 1 ^ I Jji*° ts^ V+TJ"! '**" 

*• +0 99 

^ ^ «k l&J ...... Uf ci&S: /0 ^J^-*0 \j f &i d J I I* i>J«* ^ ^ 

(Akbar-nameb, Vol. III., pp., 252-53, I. 22, Calcutta Edition of 
Abd-ur Rahim) Translation. 

“ On the 20th Mir 1 , in that place of meeting, the lamp was 
kindled to brighten the solitude of seclusion in the banquet of 
society, and merits of the philosophers of the colleges and 
monasteries were put to the test of the touchstone. [Health from 
disease, and good money from false money, began to be separated. 
Abundance of spirit and excellence of divine power enlightened 


faces.] 2 Sufi 


preachers, lawyers, Sunnis , Shicts, Brah¬ 


mans, Jains, Buddhists, Chdrbdks , 3 Christians, Jews, [Sabeans] 2 
Zoroastrians and learned men of every belief were gathered together 
in the royal assembly, and were filled with delight” 4 . (Elliot’s 

History of India, (Dowson,) Vol. VI., p. 59.) 

As Ardeshir came after 1592, as already shown, the Zoroastrians 

present at the above discussions in 986 Hirji (15«8 A.T).), were those 
of India. 

As the author of the Farbang-i-Jehangiri says. Ardeshir was, no 
doubt, a learned priest. So one must naturally expect an inquisitive 
king like Akbar, to take advantage of his presence at his court, and 
make inquiries from him about Zoroastrianism as observed in Persia. 5 
It is this fact, that the Dabistan takes note of, in adding one statement 
more, to those, that it had copied verbatim from the work of Badaoni. 


1 Meher. * As Elliot has omitted to translate this portion, I have given 
my own translation in brackets. 3 “ Hindu materialists.” The preceding 
words ought to be Jatis and Sewras 9 which are names of races. * Lit. showed 
exultation of joy at the sight of the pleasure of the royal assembly. 5 Things 
like that may happen even now. Several Zoroastrian rites and ceremonies 
performed by the Parsees of India, even now, differ from those performed 
by their co-religionists in Persia. Though I have personally officiated at 
Parse© marriages on several occasions in Bombay, it w T as only this month, 
that I had au occasion to witness a marriage of a Persian Zoroastrian ,when I 
found a good deal of difference in the ritual. 
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It is this fact, which Comte deNoer alludes to when he says: “Akbar 
avait fait venir de Perse, a grand frais, un pretre parsi Ardjer, qui 

initia l’empereur aux rites antiques desacroyance.” (Maury’s Transla¬ 
tion, Vol. 1., p 340). Butthere is not a particle of evidence to show, 
that Ardeshir took any part in leading Akbar to the adoption of some 
of the Zoroastrian forms of worship and of Zoroastrian festivals, &c. 
The fact, as shown above, by authentic dates, proves that Ardeshir 
came long after the event. 

Again, apart from the question of dates above referred to,—and 
that is a question of very great importance in the consideration of the 
main question,—there is nothing whatever in the Dabistan,toany way 
belittle the work of the Naosari Parsees. It nowhere says that 
Naosari. Parsees had no influence upon Akbar, and that it was 


because the Naosari Parsees had failed to explain their religion to 


Akbar, that Ardesir was sent for, from Persia. It says nothing of 
that kind. On the contrary, it says in the very commencement 
that (a) the Naosari Parsees “asserted the truth of the religion 
of Zoroaster” and (6) that the Emperor “was pleased to take 
information ” from them. 

If from the mere fact, that king Akbar called Ardeshir from 
Persia, long after the visit of the Naosari Parsees to Akbar’s court, 
we were to infer, that the Naosari Parsees did not satisfy the king, 
then there remain, several facts to be explained. 

1. The Dabistun further says that the king <l invited likewise the 
fire-worshippers from Kirman to his presence, and questioned them 
about the subtleties of Zardusht’s religion.” 1 If it was Ardeshir, 
who, as alleged “ took a prominent part in leading Akbar to Par- 
seeism,” and not the Naosari Parsees, why was there the further 
necessity of inviting more Zoroastrians from Persia ? 

2. Again, we learn further on from the Dabistan, that Akbar 
“ wrote letters to Azer Ivaivan, who was a chief of the Yezdanian 
and Abadauiau and invited him to India.” 2 Now, if it was Ardeshir, 
who had “ been able to take part in discussions showing skill and 
dialectical ability,” why was there the necessity of inviting Azer 
Kaivan also. 

3. Then take the case of another community, the Christian. 
We know that Akbar called from Goa, some of the learned 


1 Shea and Troyer, Yol. Ill,, pp. 95-96. 
1 Ibid., p. 96. 
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Portuguese missionaries. They were Rodolfo Aquaviva, Antonio de 
Monserrat and Francisco Enriques. 1 We learn from the same 
authorities, which give the3e names, that later on Akbar sent for 
some other Christian missionaries. They were . “ Edouard Leioton, 
Cristophe de Vega and a layman.” 2 * * * Again later on, a third party 
of missionaries, consisting of Jerome Xavier, Emmanuel Pignero 
and Benoit de Gois 8 , came to the Court of Akbar. Are we 
then to understand, that Akbar sent for these two other bands of 
missionaries, because he was not satisfied with the learning and 
the teaching of the first missionaries ? No, these later parties of 
missionaries had little to do with the discussions at the Ibadat- 
khaneh. They were latterly sent for, for other reasons, but not 
because Akbar was dissatisfied with the first party. 

Again, one must mark the words fr and meaning * likewise ’ 

used in the Dabistan, in connection with both (a) Ardeshir, ( 'b ) and 
the other Zoroastrians from Kerman. Even, suppose, for argument’s 
sake, that Akbar sent for Ardeshir from Persia, both for the purpose 
of the dictionary, and for seeking knowledge on Zoroastrianism. But 
that does not show, that he was not satisfied with the Naosari priests. 
If an inquirer after truth, goes on sending for experts from different 
parts of the world, that does not necessarily show, that he is dissatis¬ 
fied with the first batch of experts. His inquisitive mind may crave 
for knowledge from different quarters. 

We find from these facts, that according to Badaoni and according 
to the Babistan also, it was the Naosari Parsees, who explained to king 
Akbar, the tenets of Zoroastrian religion, and influenced him, and not 
Ardeshir and the Parsees from Persia. Ardeshir did not come to India 
earlier than 1592. Long before that year, the religious discussions 
at the Ibadat-klianeh, in which the Parsees were concerned, had 
been closed, and according to Badaoni, the contemporary historian 

1 L’Empereur Akbar, par Le Comte de Noer, translated by Maury, Yol. L, 
p. 326. The names are given on the authority of du Jarric. History of the 
Mogul Dynasty by Father Gatrou, translated into English (1826), p. 105. 
Murray’s Historical Account of the Discoveries and Travels in Asia, Yol. II., 
p. 83. 

2 Ibid. Comte de Noer, p. 330 ; Catrou, p. 126 ; Murray, Qp. 92,) alludes to 

this mission but does not give names. 

* Ibid. Comte de Noer, p. 331 ; Catrou, p. 127 ; Murray, (p. 93.) alludes to 

the third mission, but does not give names. 
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of Akbar, in 1581, t. <?., at least about eleven or twelve years before 
the arrival of Ardeshir from Persia, the king had openly accepted Parsee 
forms of worship. Badaoni is very clear on this point. “From the 
New Year’s day of the 25th year of his reign (988 Hijri, i. e., 1581 
A. D.), His Majesty openly worshipped the sun and the fire by 
prostrations; and the courtiers were ordered to rise when the candles 
and lamps were lighted in the palace. (Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, 
Vol. I., p. 184. Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. 2(59.) 

IV. There is another work of history, which distinctly says that in 
the 24th year of his reign (i. <?., in 1579 A. I).), Akbar was led away 
from Moharaedanismby several learned men, among whom it includes 
“ several infidel and impious Parsees, who are devoted to the religion of 
the Magi.” The writer here gives the exact date of the influence of 
the Parsees, via., the 24th year of his reign, i. e. 1579 A. D., the 
very date when the Naosari Parsees were at Akbar’s Court according 
to Badaoni. Ardeshir erme at least 13 years after this date. This work 
then leads us to conclude, that it was the Naosari Parsees, and not the 
Persian Parsees,who led Akbar towards Zoroastrianism. Though 
the work is later, its statement is supported, both by Badaoni and the 

author of the Dabistan. It is known as Tarikli-i-Mamalik-i-Hind 
cAl ) i. <?., The History of the countries of India. 1 


1 It was written by one Guiam Basit, in 11°6 Hijri (1782 A.D.) 

at the desire of an English officer named General 

Giles Istibafe. I rea l the name, as it is given in the manuscript copy of the 
Mulla Firoz Library (Behatsek’s Catalogue 17. (History), No. 15, p. 76). 
Elliot (History of India, Dowson, Vol. VIII., p. 200-201) reads the name oflh e 
officer, from the manuscript he saw, as General Charles Burt, Eehatsek reads 
the name from the Mu!la Firoz MS. as General Jayles Estbet(P). The author 
says n his preface, that he had made two copies of his work, one tor the General 
and one for himself. Prof. Eehatsek seems to have committed two mistakes 
in his catalogue—(1) about the name of the author, and (2) the date of the works. 
He says, c ' The compiler of this work, Kuhm&n Bingah, states that he began it 
A. H. H96 at Calcutta, by order of the English General Jayles Estbet (?), in 
wh f se service he was, and at the end of the MS. he states that he completed it 
A. H. 1240 ( i.e , 44 years afterwards).” Prof. Eehatsek has evidently com¬ 
mitted a mistake here. Rahman Singah is not the name of the compiler or 
author, but of the copjist, and the date is not the date of the completion of 
the work, but of that of the copy* This is clear from the following passage 
which w*e read at the end of the book : 


* irp* Jjy iU 


• A \ k 




lSJ y-Jj 11 


1 j j* (♦ 31 ct> j^i ^ 
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In describing the events of king Akbar’s reign, the author says, 
“ Birbal and chiefly the infidel (Kaftir) Parsees brought about a 
change in the mind of Akbar." The' words in the original are : — 


•c 




j ^.31 o-^a/o L 5 ^ajs : /0 Aj L £- ws 


Ock H/o . j taS" j 




Iri 


j OJI Axa/o yjaj /O 8 “ aw 'v _> y** i j 

jo uj IaL*. ,»lJb S^*3 etijl •>& I g-jo iJ iy^O^ 

A I • I •• 7 A A * 




(•Mu 11a Firoz Library’s MS. folio 287a, 11. 0-13, Ilehatsck’s Catalogue of 
1873, IV, History, Ho. 15.) 

As this work is not translated I give my own translation of the 
above passage. 

“In his 24th Jalusi year, through association with several learned 
men, who were irreligious and interested—in short, men like Abul 
Fazl and Faizi, and Brahmins of opposite faiths, like Fir bar 
and chiefly infidel and impious Parsees, who are devoted to the 
religion of the Magi, and many Jogis—a change came upon the 
mind of the king. On that account, may God save us from 
such an evil (: na-nzu-billali ) he had not much faith in the principles 

of the faith (of Islam).” 

Now, though these are the words of a later historian, they are 
supported by Fadaoni and the author oi the Dabistuu. 



i, e„ The TArikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind was completed by the hand of humble 
servant Kuhman Singah on Thursday MAh Rabi-ut-Aval 1240. 

It is a small work which cannot have taken 44 years to he complet ed, it is the 
date of the completion of the copy, not of the original work. Again, Prof. Rehat- 
selc is also wrong in concluding that “ The.only copies existing are that which 
he made for himself, and the one for his master—probably this MS., because 
it is very neatly written on glazed paper, Ac.” Prof. Rehatseb was, perhaps, 
misled by what is said in the preface by the author, that he made 
two copies, one for his master and one for himself, and perhaps by what 
Elliot* wrote, “ I know of only two copies of this history. One belonged 
to the late Mulla Firoz of Bombay, and another I saw at Kanauj with the 

title Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh.” (Elliot VII Jo, p. 202.) 

* Elliot’s History, Vol. VIII., was published in 1877, i. e„ 4 years before 
Rehatsek prepared his catalogue (in 1873) of the MSS. of the Mnlla Firoz 

Library. 
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Eirbal or Birbar was a favourite courtier of king Akbar, By 
Badaoni, he is spoken of as malaun i.e. accursed, 1 because 

he was believed to be one of those, who led the king away from 
Mahomedanism to sun-worship and fire-worship. Badaoni says, 
“ The accursed Byrber proposed that as the sun is a perfect manifesta¬ 
tion and promotes the ripening of the harvests of corn, of fruits and 
of all green things, and that as the illumination of the universe and 
the lives of the inhabitants of the world are depending on it, it 
ought to be worshipped and magnified, and that people ought to 


turn'towards the east and not to the west 


, The conquered 


philosophers and scholars of the court strengthened these arguments 
by asserting that the sun is the greatest luminary and benefactor of 


the whole world 


These declarations became the occasion 


of the enhancement of the solemnity of the Jallaly new year’s day, 
which His Majesty annually celebrated as a festival from the begin¬ 
ning of his reign 

The word in the text which Behatsek translates by “conquered” is 
she. It has several meanings, though all well nigh similar. They 


2 >> 


A>t 


are : “conquered, subdued, vanquished; deserving or destined to be 
vanquished (as the armies of the infidels) - oppressed, vexed.” 3 Bloch- 
ann translates it as “ in disgrace.” 1 ® 1 Lowe does not translate the 
word. Wilson simply translates, “ The learned men of the Court 

acknowledged that the sun, &c.” 

We thus see, that the learned persons at the Court, of whom 

Badaoni speaks a3 Mctqhur, i. e. “deserving to be vanquished as the 

armies of the infidels ”, are the Parsees, referred to by the writer 

of the later work Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind as “infidel Parsees.” 



i BadAoni applies several such abusive epithets to Birbal. He calls him 

y. __ _ . . 1 




Lowe II.,p. 282) and bastard (55£p. 211, 1. H; Lowe p. 214) wretch 

Text II. p. 317,1.2; Lowe II., p. 326). Of his death he says, lie “ was 

‘ c 1 . -i . . • _ r v,:„ hr- o/-v 


( Text II., p. 317, 1. 2; .bo we U., p* vl ms uc«m 

killed and entered the pack of the hellhounds and received a portion of his ^ a ^e, 

deeds J l +* I '->* 3 1 b■> ** ^ ^ ^ -> * 

cJIj (Text II., p. 350, 11. 16, 17 ; Lowe’s translation II., p. 361.) 

a The Emperor Akhar’s Repudiation of Esll4m, translated from Badaoni by 
Behatsek, p. 2d. Muntakhab-nl Tawankh, edited by Lees and Ahmed All, ' o . 
II,, p. 260. Lowe’s Translation II., p. 268, Blcchmann’s Aia-i-A an, o . 

p. 133, Works of Prof. H. H. Wilson, Vol. II., p. 387. 

3 Steingass’s Persian Dictionary. 

* Ain-i.Akbari, Yol. I., p. 183. 
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Anyhow, 


whatever meaning' we attribute to the word 


( JAt 5 -) 


maqhur, the passage shows, that when Birbal spoke of sun-worship 
before Akbar, he was supported by some learned men at the Court, of 
whom Badaoni speaks contemptuously. Some learned men at the 
court were Birbal’s associates. These learned men whom Badaoni 
condemns, were the Parsees, whom the Tarikh-i-Mainalik-i-Hiiid 

associates with Birbal. 

The Dabistan which follows Badaoni’s work also gives a similar 
version. It says: 

“The Rajah Birber conceived in his mind that the sun is an 
object all comprehensive; that he causes the ripening of the grain, of 
the sown fields, of the fruits, and of all vegetables, and gives splen¬ 
dour and life . . . .A sect of the fire-worshippers stated also 

that the learned entertain conflicting opinions about the existence 
of spirits, of unity, and the self-existing being; and other sects denied 
this ; but no denial is possible about the existence, the splendour 
and the beneficence of the sun.’ 1 

We find from this passage of the Dabistan, that its author has 

clearly understood the allusion in Badaoni, as referring to the fire- 
* 

worshippers or the Parsees. The later editions of the Dabistan, e. g. 
the Bombay edition of Bijri 1277 (p. 205, 1. 16 ) which 1 have used, 
give the words as “ a sect of sun-worshippers” I j I /AsjLL ) 

Some editions give the word “ Atash parasf, ” as it appears from the 
translation of Shea and Trover. Thus we see from the Tarikh-i- 
Mamalik-i-Hind and from the passages of Badaoni’s history and 
of the Dabistan, that 
in favour of sun-worship, were supported by the fire-worshippers or 

the Parsees. Thus the statement of the Tarikli-i-Marnfdik-i-llind is 
supported both by Badaoni and the author of the Dabistan. 

Now the Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind places this event in the 24th 
year of Akbar’s reign, i- e., in 1579, which was the very time of the 
religious discussions, at the Ibadat-khanah, and the time of the visit 
of the Naosari priests at Akbar’s Court. Even if we had no 
date of the above event in the Tarikh-i-Marnalik, we could have 
determined it in another way. "Wc learn from Badaoni, 2 Abnl 

1 The Dabistan by Shea ancl Troyer, Vol. III., pp. 93-94. 

2 Lees and Ahmed Ali, Vol. II., p. 350. Lowe II., p. 301. Blochmann, 
Ain-i-Alcbari, Vol. I., pp. 20L 344, 404, 
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Fazl 1 and other writers 2 that Birbal was killed in 994 Hijri (1586 

A.D.), in a battle with the Yusufzfii Afghans. 3 This was at least 

about six years before the arrival of Ardeshir from Persia 
(about 1592). 

This additional evidence of the Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind, based 
on Badaoni’s work and on the Dabistan, shows that it was the Indian 
Parsees, who had associated themselves with Birbal in influencing 
Akbar, and not Ardeshir from Persia. But we need not take the 
date of the death of Birbal to prove indirectly, that the event*took 
place before Ardeshir’s arrival in India. We have, as said above, 
the direct statement of the author, who places the event in the 24th 

year of Akbar’s reign, i.e. 9 in 986-987 Hijri (1579 A.D.), when the 

religious discussions at the Ibadat-khane were coming to an end. 
The Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-lIind then very clearly shows that it was 
the Parsees of India, who brought about “ a change in the mind of 
the king.” 

We have so far seen then, that the Muntakhab-al Tawarikh of 
Badaoni and the Dabistan, directly, and the Akbarnameh of Abul 
Fazl, and the Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind of Gulam Basit, indirectly 
show, that it was the Indian Parsees, the FTaosari Parsees, who had 
led Akbar towards Parseeism. According to the Farhang-i-Jehangiri, 
Ardeshir came in or after 1592 A.D. So he had no share in bringing 

1 Akbarnameh, Elliot VI., p. S4. 2 ZubJatu-t-Xawarikh, Elliot VI., p. 191. 
3 The idea, with which. Akbar, on hearing of BirbaTs death in a distant 
country, was consoled, is significant. Bad&oui says: “ He never experienced 
such grief at the death of any Amir, as he did at that of Birbar. He used tosay 
€ Alas, that they could not bring his body out of that defile, that it might have 
been committed to the flames ! ’ But, afterwards they comforted him. with 
these words, c Since he is freed and delivered from all the bonds of mortality, 

the light of the sun ( ) is sufficient purifier for him, although indeed he 

did not require any purification.” The words of respect here med for the 
Sun are the same as those used by Birbal in his advocacy of Sun-worship. 
(Badaoni’s Text II. p. 1160). (Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. 362, 


II., p. 362, 


Lees and Ahmed Ali’s text, Vol. II., p. 351, 11. 4-8.) As Birbal was a staunch 
advocate of Sun and fire-worship, in which advocacy, according to the T&rikh-i- 
MamMik-i-Hind, he was supported by the Parsees, the above words of consolation 
about his corpse being exposed to the Sun, are significant. Elliot attributes 
these words of consolation to Akbar himself. He translates “'Afterwards he 
derived consolation from reflecting, that as Birbal was pure,” etc. (Elliot Vol. V. 


p. 529, i). 2), but 1 think that the words in the text 

do not allow of that rendering, and Lowe’s translation is more correct. 
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about the above result. A long time before bis arrival the king had 


openly adopted Sun and Fire worship from the new dalali year 1)88 B. 

(1580-81 A. 


D.), had established 


11 Zoroastrian holidays in 1582 


and had adopted Farsi calendar. 


11 . 


We now come to the second part of our subject. 

The question is, who was the leader of the Naosari Parsers ? 


There is a very old tradition, 



bv written documents 


among the Parsees, that it was Dastur Meherji Kana, who headed 
the party from Naosari and explained to Akbar, the principles of 
Zoroastrianism. If it was not Dastur Meherji Kana, who was it? It is 


for those, who have doubts about his mission, to say who it was. The 
tradition about Dastur Meherji Kana is continued by facts which we 
will now examine. 

I. The first important fact showing that Dastur Meherji liana had 
gone to the court of Akhar and influenced him, is, that he was 
granted a piece of land of about 200 bijahs at his own native town 
of Naosari. We have not got the original firman to Dastur Meherji 
Ratia, but we have got the one granted to his son, Dastur Kaikobad* 


for continuing in his 


possession the above land granted to his 



father, together with 100 bujahs more, granted to him 
In this farmun, the grant of land to Dastur Meherji Kana is clearly 
referred to. In describing the land, the document says about the 


200 





LT 


?.e. In the district of Naosari, where the above-mentioned land was 
(allotted) before this time, for the purpose of the help of livelihood 
(madad-i-maasL) of Mahvar. 1 

I produce several original documents on the subject of this grant 
of land to Dastur Meherji Kana. 

(1) I lay before the Society, the very original farmdn, kindly 
lent tome for the occasion, by Dastur Darabji Mahyarji, the present 
Dastur of Naosari. I append at the end of my paper a copy of the 
document. 2 It is dated 40th year of Akbar’s reign, -i.e., 1595 A.D. 

Mr. Karkaria doubts the fact of Meherji liana’s going to Akbar’s 
court, on the ground, that his name “is not found even in this family 
grant.’* He is quite wrong. As quoted above, we do find Meherji 

1 M&hy&r is the original Persian form of the name, from which Mahy&rji 
and then Meherji are irregularly formed. 2 Vide the photo-litho facsimile at 
the end and pp, 93-94 for the copy. 
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Rana’s name in the above document, as that of the person to -whom 
200 bigahs of the land were originally given. The document bears 
king Akbar-s seal, and is given in the 40th year of his reign. 

The form of the seal is one of the forms, referred to by A bul Fazl, in 
his 20th Ain on “the Royal Seals.” 1 Abul Fazl says, “the seal- 
engraver cut in a circular form upon a surface of steel, in the riqd 

character, the name of his Majesty and those of his illustrious 
ancestors up to Timurlang.” The seal on the Jarman , which I produce, 
is of this kind. The name ‘ Jalaluddin Maliamad Akbar Baclshah,’ we 
find in the centre. On the right of that name, we find the name of 
his ancestor Baber. A little above that of Humayun. That of 
Taimur stands at the top. 

This document clearly shows, that some land at Naosari was granted 
by Akbar to Melierji liana. Why was it granted? It was for services 
as tradition asserts, rendered by Melierji liana at the court, in 
explaining to the king the religion of Zoroaster. These services are 
referred to by a writer in 1765, as we will see later on. 

We must note here, that the grant was as madad-i-madsh (assist¬ 
ance for livelihood), which was a special form of gift. Madad-i- 
vnadsh was a grant of land given to those who had rendered some 
services to the court, but not directly in the court. 3 Badaoni had a 
similar madad-i-madsh of 1000 bigahs of land. It differs from jagir. 
Jagir is a grant for services at court, but madad-i-madsh , for services 
to the court, but not directly at the court continuously. 3 

On the subject of these grants, Abul Fazl says : “ His Majesty, in 
his care for the nation, confers benefits on people of various classes ; 
and in the higher wisdom which God has conferred upon him, he 
considered doing so an act of divine worship. 

“Subsistence allowances, paid in cash, are called TFazifah-, lands 
conferred are called Mills or Madad-i-madsh .” 4 

Blochmann thus explains this word 5 : “The latter term (madad-i- 

madsh ) signifies ‘ asistance of livelihood’ and, like its equivalent milk or 

* 1 

1 Blochmami’s Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., p. 52. Blochra anil’s Calcutta Edition, 
Vol. I., p. 47, 11. 18-19. For further particulars vide appendix, p. 107. 

2 Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. XXXVII., Part L, p. 126, 
Article on BaclaAni and his Works by Blochmann. 

3 Ibid,, p. 127. 

* Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., p, 268, Bk. II., Ain 19. Blochmann’s 
text, Yol. I., p. 198, 11. 1-2 and 6. 

^ Ibid,, p. 270. 
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property, it denotes ‘lands »iven for benevolent purposes,’ as specified 
bv Abul Fazl. Such lands were hereditary, ami differ for this reason 
from jctgir or tuyul lands, which were conferred, for a specified time, 
on Mancabdfirs in lieu of salaries.” This shows, that the grant of 
land given to Dastur Meherji Harm, was of a kind, superior to that 
of the ordinary jagirs. This must be then in appreciation of some 
valuable services of Meherji liana. 

This grant to Dastur Meherji Rana was, according to tradition 
made in about 1578 A. I). This was the very time when king 


Alcbar, according to Iiadaoni, 1 * deprived the former Mahornedan 
Mamas of their madad-i-madsh. A grant of land, to a Parsec priest, 
in the very year, when there was a general resumption of the grants, 
shows, that there were special reasons for rewarding him. 
Abul Fazl says of this department of the grant of lands that 
“His Majesty, with the view of teaching wisdom and providing true 
piety, pays much attention to this department.' ** According to 
Badaoni also, the king “ wished personally to enquire into their 
grants”. 3 * There muse have been, then, special reasons for the king to 
reward Dastur Meherji Rana with a grant of land, and that grant, not 
a jagir ora temporary grant, but a madad-i-maash, i.e. an hereditary 

grant. 

(2) We have also a second far man for the above grant of land. It is 
rman subseauentlv repeated in the 43th year of Akbar s reign 


a farm an subsequently repeated in the 48th year 
(1603 A.D.). It also makes the same statement, as that, in the first 
far man , viz., that the grant of 200 bigahs of the land was at first 
made for the madad-i-maash of MAhiyfir. I beg to produce this second 
original farmdnf It bears Akbar’s seal as in the first case. The name 
of the parganah in which the additional land to 
situated is different here from that in the first farmirn. In the first 
farmtin the land is said to be in End in t lie parganah of Rare hoi 

J ^ j 0* 5 In the second fnr man it is said to be in 
Tavri in the parganah of Talari. 6 C5J>0- 



was 


1 Text I[, p. 278. Bloohmann’s Ain i-Akbari, Vol I., p. 189; pp. 208-09, (>k. If. 

Ain 19 Journal Asiatic Society of Bombay, Vol. XXX VII., Bart I., p. 1-8. 



3 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbar-i, Vol. I„ p. 270, Bk. II., Ain 19, end. ;i 
p. 189. 41 Vide appendix for the photo-litho facsimile and pp. 119-120 for the 


copy. 5 Erfii is in the taluka now known ns the Jalalpur Taluka n r, ar Naosari. 

G The parganahs of Telciri and PAroh61 are referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
being situated in the sat'kar of Surat (Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II., Jarrell, pp. 250-257, 

Calcutta text of Blochmann. Vol. I., p. 497. Column II., II. 1 mid 14). Pdrchol 
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The change in the name may be due to the fact, that the plot of 
ground to Dastur Ivaikobad may have been subsequently changed, 
The following passage in the Ain-i-Akbari suggests the reason why 


this change may have been made: 

^I 


l 


1 j ei J 


uji x 3 


1 ^ ^ 3 ^ C/*v 3 


d & ^j3 ^ J ^ ^ ^ 


r 






JIA 


* • Ui I 


C5 j 3^> 


3 1 JL^ 


i /■ # ^ / « 

* o ^3 $ 1*^ ^ r£ t/o^.3 ^ \ U ^ ^.j l*n*j ^ 

•» M M 


OJj l-j 





(Blochmann’s text of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 198, 11. 16-18, 
Ilk. II., Ain 19.) 

Blochmann thus translates the passage : “ After some time it 
was reported that those who held grants, had not the lands in one 
and the same place, whereby the 


weak whose grounds lay near 


khdliqah lands or near the jagirs o£ Mancabdars, were exposed to 
vexations, and were encroached upon by unprincipled men. His 
Majesty then ordered that they should get lands on one spot, which 

This order proved beneficial for both parties,’’ 


thev mmht choose. 

* ^ '• n 

(Blochmann’s translation of Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II., pp. 2G8-69.) 
Akbar changed the madad-i-madsh for other reasons also. Badaoni’s 
land was so changed. He says in his Muutakhab-al-Tawarikli 
(Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. 379) : “Mentioning my name, lie 
(the Emperor) said, 4 there is a certain man of Badaon ; we have of our 
own will changed his madad-i-viaash without abatement from Basawar 
to Badaon.” From the translation of the document, which I append 
at the end, it seems that about eight years after the first 




The second farmdn 


refers to this fact and asks the authorities concerned, to return to 
Ivaikobad, whatever he may have been deprived of from the income 
of his land, 

(3) We have a third document dated the 48th year of king Akbar s 
reign (1012 IT., 1603 A.D.). from Khan Ivhfinan, the sepdhsdldr giving 
orders, that though a general farmdn directs that all the land given for 


bad 55,920 bigahs of land and Tdlari 35,001. Parch61 had the revenue of 
1,50,8000 dams and TSlari of 917,890 dams. (According to the 10th din of the 


<Jo 


A • 




/ A 

(Blochmann’s translation I., p. 31, text I., p. 26, 1. 25.) 
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madad-i-maash may be halved, Ivaiko bad’s grant of 000 hig til is may 
not be halved. I produce that original document. 1 

(4) Then we have a fourth document—-and that a very important 
document—dated 1005, H. (1597 A.D.) from Nawab Cadik Muham¬ 
mad Khan, specially referring, to the 200 bigahs of land, given to 
Meherji Rana 3 for his madad-i-maash. 

II. The second important fact is, that we have some very old 
songs or poems, that chronicle the events of Meherji liana's visit to 
the court of Akbar and of his influence upon the king. Of these 
songs Mi*. Karkaria says : “These poems, which are mere doggerel, 
were composed, I find on inquiry, by hireling rhymesters a generation 
or two ago, as may be seen from the language in which they are 
written.” I beg to show that these songs were not composed a genera¬ 
tion or two ago and by hirelings. One of these songs was composed 
by Tansen, a contemporary of Akbar and Dastur Meherji liana. 

I produce before the Society, an old manuscript of a book of 
songs, which contains a song, connecting the name of Dastur Meherji 
Raua with Akbar. The manuscript, which I produce, belongs to my 
friend Mr. Manockjee Rustornjee Unwala. The book contains a 
number of songs, and at the end, the story of Changragach, who was 
supposed to be an Indian sage visiting ancient Persia. 

It appears from the colophoif 3 of the manuscript that the 
manuscript was written on roc Ab/in, mail Bahman 11.61 
Yazdazardi, 1848 Sarnvat ( i.e , 1793 A. D.). So the manuscript 
is 110 years old. The writer of the book is a priest, of Surat, Molted 
Behram, son of Jiji. It was written for Behdin Jarnshcdji Kukaji. 
The date of the colophon, as given above, shows, that it is an old 
manuscript. Also the name of the person, for whom it was written, 
shows, that it is au old manuscript. We find from the Parsee 
PrakastD, that this Jarnshedji Ivukaji was a well-known merchant 
of Bombay and lived from 1745 to 1810 A. D. lie was the 
father-in-law of Mr. Nusservanji Cowasjee Petit, the great-great¬ 
grandfather of the present Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Bart. 
This fact also then proves, that the manuscript is more than 100 
years old. So the song in this manuscript must he older. I give 
the song in the appendix. The song points clearly to Dastur 
Meherji Rana’s relations with king Akbar. _ 


1 Vide Appendix for the photo-litho facsimile and p. 133 for a copy. 

2 Vide Appendix for the photo-litho facsimile and p. 139 for a copy. 

3 Vide appendix for the song and for the colophon pp, 163-64. 

4 The Parsee PrakSsh, by Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Byramjee Patel, Yol. I 

p 116 . 
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We find from the song itself, that its author was Tansen, the 
celebrated minstrel of the court of Akbar. His name occurs at the 
end of the song, as in the case of the songs of many oriental songsters 
and poem-writers. Tansen is spoken of by Abul Fazl, in his 30th 
Ain 1 of the second book, as “Miyan Tansen of Gwalior.’ 5 He 
places him at the head of all the principal musicians of Akbar’s 
court. He says that “a singer like him has not been in India for the 
last thousand years/’ According to Blochmann, 2 “ Earn Chand 3 
is said to have once given him one kror of taukahs as a present. ” 
This Ram Chand was Rajah of Bhat’h or Bhattah. Blochmann says 
of him : “ The emperor sent Jalaluddin Qurclu to Bhat’h to induce 

Tansin to come to Agrah. Ram Chand feeling himself powerless to 
refuse Akbar’s request, sent his favorite with his musical instruments 
and many presents to Agrah, and the first time that Tansin performed 
at court, the Emperor made him a present of two lakhs of Rupees* 


Tansin remained with Akbar. Most of his compositions are written 
in Akbar’s name, and his melodies are even now-a-days everywhere 
repeated by the people of Hindustan. 1 ” 

My attention to this song was drawn, when it was first published in 
the Hast G of tar of 29th October 1899 by Mr. Rustomji H. Kharshedji. 
I know, that at that time some doubted, and even now some doubt, 
whether this song was really composed by Tansen, the contemporary 
of Akbar. They say, it may have been written by some later songster, 
in the name of Tansen. Opinions, even of experts, may differ. But 
then, anyhow, the fact, that it occurs in a manuscript written about 
110 years ago, very clearly shows, that it is a very old song, and that 
it was not composed, as alleged, by hireling rhymesters a generation 
or two ago. ” 


A 

1 Bloohmann, Ain-i-Akbari. Vol, I., p. 012. Bloelimamrs text, Vol, I., p. 263, 

1.7, column 1. u UJ j\jss+r 

2 Ibid, note 1. 

3 Badadni says of him : “ This RAm Chand has left no equal behind 

him for princely generosity. Among his other gifts he gave a kror of gold 
(kror-zar) to the minstrel Mian Tansen in one day. The Mian did not wish to 
leave the RAjA, but a guardsman was sent to bring him back.” (Elliot, V 

p. 539.) IS y /Aijl j\ A+a. y 

g \ lSsJ 4 j OJj 

Lees and Ahmad All’s Text, Vol. II., 335, 11. 11-12. Lowe’s Translation 
Vol. II., p. 315. 

* Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 406. note. 
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I had sent a copy of this song to Maharaja Sir Sureiulro Muhins 
Tagore Bahadur of Calcntta, who is well known as a great authority 
on music in India, and asked his opinion as to “whether there is 


any r 


eason to doubt the authenticity of its being a song by Tansen ” 


In reply to my telegram this morning, requesting his opinion on the 
point, he says : “ The style and music of this song appear to me as 
having been composed by Tansen.” 1 Sir Snrendro Mohan Tagore’s 
opinion then shows that the song is Tausen’s. Thus we have the 
evidence of a contemporary authority to show that 1 histur Meherji 

^ » A « to .. . V 


Ran a had gone to the court of king Akbar and influenced the kino- 

9 

(2) There are other Hindustani and Marathi khials or ballads, 
which also allude to Dastur Meherji liana's presence at the court of 
Akbar. The Hindustani khial begins thus : 

I'M ctritkli 

i.e. Meherji liana was a very virtuous man. lie was a perfect 
servant of God. King Akbar put on the Sudriih (v'.o. sacred shirt). 
Look to the display of the (Zoroastrian) religion. 

This ballad is printed in a book 3 called ol[ \ <h: qMri f. e. 
“ Peasant Songs,” printed in 1807, and so it must have been com¬ 
posed before that date. There is a Marathi song also, but it is not 
printed in any book. 

Thus we see, that the event of Meherji liana’s visit to Akbar’s 
court, is referred to in old songs and ballads, and so it is not hireling 
rhymsters, as alleged, who have composed them. 

1 he writer of the history of a nation or community, has not to 
despise old jsougs and ballads sung in that community They at 
imes supply him good materials. As M. Mold says : “ L’histoire 
de tous les people commence par la, car on conte et l’on chante 
avant d ecrire, et les premiers historiens n’ont pu fonder leur recits 
que sur des materiaux pareils.’’ 3 

III. Thirdly, it is not old songs and ballads alone, that chronicle the 
fact of Meherji Rana s visit to the court oi Akbar. We have the 
authority of a learned writer, who wrote about 136 years ago, to sav 

that Meherji Rana went to the court of Akbar to explain to him the 
tenets of the Zoroastrian religion. 

i I have latterly received a letter from the 
opinion at some length. Vide Appendix p. 165. 2 Ic-e-Thl ir 5 ! «wi 

>iWtiiyu3^f| MimAI. mm j m V'qa Ml. This 

song is also printed in uyh Vol. II., p. 31. A copy of this hook is in 

the Naosari Meherji Sana Library. {Vide Catalogue of 1894. Gujrati list 
P. 3 No. 74. 3 Le Livre des Eois, Preface, Vol. I., pp. 4-5. 


t 
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A KHAR, 


Dastur Shapurji Manockji Sanjaua, who lived from 1735 to 

A 

1805 1 , in his Persian treatise known as Kisseh-i-Atash Beheram- 
i-Naosari 2 flj+J £. e., the description of the fire 


1 Parsee Prak&sh I., p. 101. 

a The name of the treatise as given by the author himself is 



irVJ ^ j * - • 




A 

A* 


cUrjj iA>T 




i t e m “ An account of the Fire temple which was newly founded in the city of 
Naosari ” (p. 1,1.3 of Mr. Sorabjee Aluncherjee Desai’s MS.) There are two 
MSS. extant of the treatise in the author’s own hand. 


One belongs to 


Mr. Sorabjee Munoherjee Desai of Naoaari and the other to the Dastur Meherji 
Rana Library of Naosari, to which it was recently presented by the late 
Dastur Erachji Sorabji Meherji Rana (ride the catalogue of the books of Dastur 
Erachji Sorabji Meherji Rana, presented to the Dastur Meherji Rana library 
published in 1898 p. 18, No. 7. There it is said of this MS. that ni'M 
■> 11 ^ 5 ^ ti^lh Hlciih $iipu a^ch t.e. it was written by Shapoorji Manockji 
Sunjana, by his own hand). The MS. belonging to Air. Sorabji Muneherji 
Desai seems to be the original rough draft of the poem, from which the Dastur 
seems to have latterly made the fair copy which now belongs to the Meherji 
Rana Library. Mr. Desai in writing to a friend Air. Bustomji Bejanji Ranji, 
through whom he has kindly lent me the manuscript, says “ 

<s i'm epnaQ <=\i\ M V’ “ R .is written by Dastur Shapurji 

Sanjana’s own hand, and it is the very first draft.” On comparing the above 
two copies kindly lent to me. I find that they are written by the same hand. 
One may see a slight difference in the style of some of the letters, but such a 
difference one must expect on comparing a rough and a fair copy. In the fair 
copy belonging to the Meherji Rana library, there are no corrections, but in 
Air.* Desai’s AI3. we find on almost all pages a number of corrections both over 
the lines and on the margin. This leads us to conclude that it is the original 
rough draft MS. of the poem. In this rough MS. between the first portion of 
the verses which gives an account of the first great fire temple of India, and 
the second portion, which speaks specially of the great fire temple of Naosari, 
the author has written, on two pages (pp. 36 and 37) some notes in Gujrati, 
describing how at the request, of ChAng&sha, the sacred fire of the first fire 
temple was brought into Naosari. In the AIS. of the fair copy, the account 

of the Atashbeharam (fire temple) is preceded bythe Saddar-Nazam 
In both the AISS. the account is divided into two parts, which as de¬ 
scribed on the first page of the fair AIS. of the Dastur Meherji Rana Library 

are as follow':— 

/ 


Do i.e. An account of the fire-temple of Naosari. 


(1) &+clS ix. An account of the Zoroastrians of India, 

( 2 ) _ 

The fair AIS. would at first sight appear to one to be incomplete, as some 
lines (e.g. 11. 58 and 69 of the second part relating to the fire temple of 
Naosari, pp. 39 and 40) are incomplete. But it is not so. The author, having 
written the first part of a couplet, seems to have thought it better to 
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temple of Naosari, thus refers to the visit ol: Dastur Meherji liana 


to the Court of Akbar, 
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i,e. y “ At this time there was a 

glorious Sohrab. His descent is from Dastur Mahyar. '.Know this 

to 

that his ( i.e ., Mahyar’s) father was virtuous hana. lie had always 
given splendour to the good (Zoroastrian) religion. Many sinners 
were put clown by him. He had gone to King Akbar. 
many proofs of the religion. Ilis name is known everywhere. 

was a holy and pious Dastur 

This book was written in 1135 Ya/.da jardi, 17(k> A.I).,) because the 

fire temple of Naosari, of which it gives a description, was consecrated 
on roe Sarosh niah Ardibehesht 1135 Yazdajardi 2 . 
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IV. Fourthly we have two old original documents, which lead to 
show, that Meherji Rana was specially and formally recognised as the 
head of the Parsee priesthood of Naosari, just after the event of his visit 
to Akbar’s court. I beg to produce those documents. They are dated 
roz Guild ■mdk Tir Samvat 1635 (12th March, 1579) and rih Metier 
rttdh Deh Sam vat 1636 (1st September, 1530). By these documents, 

the Parsee priests of Naosari, agreed that Meherji Kami should be 
entrusted with the work of the proper distribution of the income of 


transfer the couplet to some other place in the poem. He has done so, but 
has forgotten to draw his pea over the incomplete couplet to show that lie 
had written it by mistake and had then cancelled it. For example, the 
incomplete couplets 58 an 1 G9 are transferred to places which make them 
couplets 70 and 71 respectively. 

1 Vide the fair MB. of the Meherji Eana library, 11. 20-21 of the .Kisseh, 
referring to the fire temple of Naosari, p, 30. Mr, S. M. Dosars rough MS., 
p, 40. The recent MS. of Mr. Framjee Nowrojee Kufcar, p, 8, 

2 Naosari Meherji Eana Library MS,, 1. 211, p.49,11. 9-10. Mr. Kutar’s MS., 
p. 19, 11. 10-11. S. M. Deesai’s MS., p. 54, 11. 2 and 3. 
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the Agiary (fire-temple), and that all ceremonies should be performed 

with his permission, &c. They thus formally acknowledged Meherji 

Rana as their head. I give in the appendix the literal translation of 
the documents \ 

Of course, these documents do not 8 ay that Meherji Rana was appoint¬ 
ed head for such and such Services. But we must bear in mind, that 
even nowadays, when people appoint somebody at the head of their 
society or institution, on account of his status, social position, and 
past services, they do not always say in the resolution of the appoint¬ 
ment, that he is appointed for such and such past public services. 
These two agreements show, that the priests of Naosari acknow¬ 
ledged, in the years 1579 and 1580, Meherji Rana as their head. Let 
us note here, that the years of the principal religious discussions at the 
Ibfidat-Khaneh m which the Naosari Parsees took part, and after which 
Akbar openly accepted the Parsee forms of worship, &c, were 1576 

to 1579. So the date of the first document acknowledging Meherji 

Rana as their head, corresponds with the date when the principal 
religious discussions had closed. Badaoni mentions the event of the 
coming of the Naosari priests as a past event under the events of the 

year 986 Hijri, i. e,, 1578-79. The Tarikh-i-MamAlik-i-Hind 

# 

also, places the event of the Parsees bringing about a change in the 
mind of Akbar, in about 98G Hijri. 

This fact then supports the tradition, that Meherji Rana was 
acknowledged by the Parsee priests of Naosari, as their head, 
on account of some of his services in the cause of Parsee 

It seems, therefore, that immedi¬ 
ately on Meherji Rana’s return from the court, the priesthood of Naosari 
formally appointed him their head, to settle all questions about 

sacerdotal affairs and sacerdotal fees. He was already their leader, but 
they now formally appointed him and acknowledged him as such. 
The date also tallies with the date given by Abul Fazl in his 
Akbarnameh, 3 as that, at which Zoroastrians were present in the court 
of Akbar. 

Professor Darmesteter says on this point : 

“ Les Mobeds originates de Nausari, e’est-a-dire Fimmcnse majority 
de la famille sacerdotale, reconnaissent un Da-shir des Dasturs , 

1 Vide Appendix for the photo-litho facsimiles of these two documents. 
Vide pp. 147-48. 

2 Calcutta edition of Abdur Rahim, Yol. III., pp. 252-53; Elliot, Yol. V7,, 
p. 59. 
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Ak'BAK. 


frele image du Maubadan Maubad des anciens temps. La dignity 
est herdditaire depuis 1579 dans la fa mi lie de Mihirjirana, Mobed 
celebre du temps d’Akbar, qui avait gagin'; uno grande influence 
aupres de l’empereur et l’avait initio aux doctrines du Parsisme.” 1 

Mr. Dosabbboy Framjee, in bis history of the Parsees, refers to 
this matter, and says : 

“By his piety, learning, and irreproachable character, he not only 
gained the esteem of his fellow-countrymen, but bis fame spread 
far and wide, even to the ears of the Emperor Akbar the Great, 
and he was summoned by that wise ruler to Delhi, that he might 
explain to him the tenets of the Parsec religion. It is said that the 
emperor was favourably impressed with the religion of Zoroaster, and 
bestowed upon the “ dastur” a free grant of two hundred acres of 
land at Naosari, as a mark of bis royal favour.” 2 

9 4 

Mr. B. M. Malabari, in bis “Gujarat and the Gujaratis,” says: 
“The Dustoor in India was a beneficent power even in Akbar’s time. 
Those who have read of the Meherji liana need not take the account 
for a mere rhapsody.” (2nd edition, p. 177.) * 

There is a third writing, that leads to show, that Meherji liana 
continued to be acknowledged as their head. It is the copy of a letter, 
addressed by a prominent Parsee priest, Asdin KAka of Naosari, to the 
laymen of Div in Kathiawar, which was then a Parsee colony. It is 
dated Samvat 1646, i.e., 1590 A.D. Therein also, Meherji liana is 
referred to, as the head of the community. I produce a very old copy 
of the letter. 3 


V.—Fifthly, among the Parsees, there is a particular mode of com¬ 
memorating the names of their departed worthies, who have rendered 
eminent services to the community. I quote from my paper, “The 
Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation,” 
(pp. 30-31.) (Vide Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, 

Yol. II., No. 7, pp. 434-435.) 

“The Parsees have another custom of commemorating the name of 
a deceased person, if he be a great public benefactor. At the conclu¬ 
sion of the above Oothumna ceremony on the third day, the head 

1 Le Zend Avesta, par Darmesteter, Yol. I., Introduction III., p. LVI. 

2 History of the Parsis, by Dosabhoy Framji Karaka, C.S.I., Vol. II.,p. 3. 

3 Vide Appendix for the photo-Iitho facsimile —Vide I’arseo Peak Ash, Yol. I., 
p. 9, and below, pp, 1G2-63. 
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priest generally, or, in bis absence, an aledbar (j.jIS' I), i.e., a leader 
of the community, proposes before -the assembled Anjuman, i.e., the 
public assembly, that the name of the deceased public benefactor, 
whose benefactions or good deeds he enumerates, be commemorated 
by the community consenting to remember the name of the deceased 
in all the public Oothumna religions ceremonies. This proposal is 
sometimes seconded by somebody, or very often it is just placed 
before the assembly without any formal seconding. When nobody 
opposes that proposal, silence is taken as consent, and thenceforth 
the name of the deceased is recited in all public religious ceremonies.” 

Now the name of Dastur Meherji Rana is thus commemorated in 
Naosari as that of a great departed worthy. It is not oral tradition 
alone, that has brought down his name as one of the departed great men, 
worthy to be commemorated in the religious prayers, but his name is 
put down as such, in old manuscript books of prayers, where, after the 
names of the ancient worthies of old Iran, we find his name commem- 

to produce before the Society an old manuscript 

Rana’s name is thus 


I beg 


orated. 

§ 

prayer-book where Dastur 
commemorated. 



The manuscript prayer-book, which I produce, is one written 
on day Din, month Asfandarmad of the Yazdajirdi year 1078 
(i.e., 1709 A.D.). It is therefore 192 years old. It is written by 
Herbad Jamshed, son of Kaikobad, son of Jamshed. 1 

In this manuscript prayer-book, in the commemoration prayer, 


l 


() *)) 


the name of some eminent men of ancient Iran, and then the names 

of some of the departed worthies of India. In the latter list we 
find the name of Dastur Meherji Rana thus commemorated. 3 


x It is a large work of 438 folios or 876 pages. The colophon, which gives 
the name of the writer and the date in Persian, occurs on f. 363#, 1.12. It 
is lent to me by Mr. Manockjee Rustomjee Unwala. The colophon runs thus: 






* 


? J 
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« J A I j J> (j 8^1 J 
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a Folio 60 b, 1. 4. 
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<\! 


•My ml# 




•i€ j 

JOu>a»«*OjuJa) 


t.e., May Dastur Meherji (son of) Hervad Yauhha, of pious soul, 
be remembered here. 

We thus find, that in a prayer-book, written 11)2 years ago, 
the name of Dastur Meherji Kami has been commemorated as that 
of a great man. That must be for some good services to his community. 

/ 

These services were those at the Court of Akbar in favour oi‘ Parsee 
religion. Anyhow this old manuscript shows that he was not an 
obscure priest. 1 


1 There are also other old manuscript prayer-books which contain the 
Nirang-i-bui-dMan prayer in which Dastur Meherji Kami’s name is commemo¬ 
rated. Two such manuscripts have been kindly lent to me. One of these 
belongs to Mr. Eramroz Nowrozjce Kootnr, and is kindly lent to me by 
Mr. Manockjcc Rustonjee Unwala. It is an old manuscript in /end characters, 
but its colophon is lost with some of its lost folios. In this MS. ,(£■ 121 b, 
11. 3—-5) we find the name of Dastur Meherji liana, commemorated as one of 
the departed worthies as follows :— 






It is a manuscript of 151 folios, out of which folios OS, 69 and folios 73 
to 86 are missing. It begins with Zend characters and Yatba and As hem, 
and contains the live niytish.es and some of the Yushts, Afehiydns and Afrins . 
The last folio gives at the bottom the following heading for an Afriti :—• 


j j o* a o 




and then gives the word as the catchword for the next folio which, with the 
remaining folios, is lost. 

Now though the colophon is unfortunately lost, the manuscript from its 
characters and paper appears, in the opinion of Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw 
Anklesaria. a fortunate possessor of many old manuscripts, to be cat least 
75 years old* 

The second MS. which I wish to refer to is written iu Guzrati characters. 
It belonged to the late Mr, Nanabhoy Dhtmjcchhoy Banajee, of Bombay, 
and has been kindly lent to me by Ervad Nusscrwanji Burjorji Desai. It 
is about 77 years old, being written in 1824 A.D. by Mobed Sorabjee 
Pestonjee Koyabhoy Sorabjee, a priest of the town of Suvali, near Surat, at 
the desire of Beliedin Kerbadjee Sohrabjee Kadvajee, a layman of the town 
of Broach. It is a large manuscript of 407 folios; some folios by another 
writer have been subsequently added in front and back of this MS., while 
binding it in its present condition. 

T££T<ti etv’n sftcR yi ^ «=ur. ^flii 

WA mi T WmM tyA «ul«Ui1 4US ctttN V 
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We have so far examined, at some length, the direct evidences in. 
(1) Badaoni’s Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh and (2j the Dabistan, and 
the indirect references, (3) in Abul Fazl’s Akbar-nameh, (4) in the 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri, and (5) in the Tarikh-i-Mamalik-i-Hind, which 
clearly prove that it was the Naosari priests, who influenced Akbar, 
and explained to him the Zoroastrian forms of worship, and that 
Ardeshir came to India after the event. 

MMum nn nV' Ht m ■'aA? MWrtid tvw 

a'lyq. W1R MissuR =RcuVi 'nRt yo i*flo M. yo oflo ^ 

ou'j oflo mo mmm Vutfl mm. 1 rtMR jM § n ywi m^im"H i^s 

•lid iM 5 RaR ^i am di >i5wiTfi'4l * # ^?tu5u s<4i 

MMIM1R 1S1R ii di MW-m 'd'HltMd MtAK-fl Mc-i4 UMW 

%d H d° °fl° $j$iw*9 'k|o Mdl MM'H HSWfl sum 

'dull** MML<<13. MWl HWldl <R4 Mill Ctio M(i 0 l 0 llT d.ll\ MIU 4Ktlil «"3 Ml'fln MMldl 3. 
M "iniw ^ ii '5 du nio <asJ<Mc)i mi<m d -%d 4UR du mM mm 

d 5 m? tlMtld A I'M d dMHcl Ri$i M^l'lli M^-trU" '114. cRR^j4 

•HR cRRy4. 

The writer says in the above colophon d swi MUM RliS liM iM 5 de., “it 
has been exactly copied from another original.” So the name of Dastur Meherji 

W —i’ Yr' 1 ty O i - *, \-li V .'• ‘ . I’ [ ,m ‘ 'il a 

Rana must have been recorded in the original, of which this was a copy, 
and which original must, therefore, have been written long before 1824 A.D. 

The prayer of Nirang-i-bai-cladan is written on folios 40 to 43 of this 
manuscript, and the name of Dastur Meherji Rana is commemorated on folio 
43a, 1. 2, as liHrR ^*2 «iu*i Mi'IlMli \qi 

Now the fact of Dastur Meherji Rana’s name being commemorated in the 
prayer of Nirang-i-bui-d&dan, in a manuscript prayer-book written by a priest 
of Surat, for a layman of Broach, is very significant in itself. It shows that 
Datsur Meherji Rana’s name and fame were not confined to Naosari itself, but 
were known much beyond that town. This manuscript which is about 77 years 
old, and which, as its writer says, is an exact copy of an older manuscript, 
clearly proves that. Again, the fact, that the name of Dastur Meherji Rana is 
still commemorated in prayers in Broach confirms this view. Khan Bahadur 
Adarjee Muncherjee Dalai, B.A., one of the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet 
of Broach, in a letter, dated 17th November 1901, in reply to my inquiry ? 
says, “ the name of Meherji Rana is taken in our MlVH Mi dl'^l prayers as 
under. u #HcR M3.qi before the name of MtfHilMR 

(Dastur Aspandyar Kamdin was a learned high-priest of Broach. He was 
the author of the book j$Th referred to above (p. 28).) 

As to why Dastur Meherji Rana’s name is commemorated in prayers in 
Broach, KhAn B&bAdur Adarjee says, that it is not authoritatively known, but 
the Mobeds say, u that it was in consideration of his high scholarship and his 
fame in the court of Emperor Akbar. ’ He adds : It will be noted that his 
name is recited just after the name of 'il^Diii (Ardeshir Babegin, 

Artaxerxes I of the Greeks) and just above that of £iHrR 

,s (Aspandyarji Keimdinji). 
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We have also examined, at some length, the evidences and tacts 
based upon (1) the original documents about the grant of land by king 
Akbar, (2) an old song of Tansen, a contemporary of Akbur, (:>) 1 >astur 
Shapurjee Sanjana’s book written in A. 1). 17tl5, (4) three old 
documents, (5) and the book of prayer w ritten in A. I). 1710, which 
lead to show, that it was Dastur Meherji liana, who, as the leader of 
the Naosari Parsees, explained to Akbar, the religion of Zoroaster. 


111 . 


We 


will now examine the objections that have been raised (Ij to 

the mission of the Naosari priests in general, and (II) to that of 
Dastur Meherji Rana in particular. 

(I) Two objections have been raised against the capability of the 
Naosari mission ; (1 )Jirst!//, that the Parsees of Gujerat were ignorant 
at the time, and so were not capable of taking any part in the 
discussions at the court of Akbar; (2) Hernial l tj, that Naosari itself, 
was a town in a corner of Gujerat, and was not in a position to produce 
capable men to explain to king Akbar the religion of Zoroaster. 

1. It is said: “The state of the Parsees of Guzerat at those 

times abundantly confirms this inference, that none of them could 
have possessed the requisite ability to take any part in the learned 
and philosophic discussions of the Ibadat-khana.’’ 1 

(a) Drs. West 2 * and Geldner 2 and Professor 1 IodiwabV* have shown, 
elsewhere, that there was no such general ignorance, as that which is 
attributed. 

(b) But it appears that the state of the Zoroastrians of Persia, 
was not after all much better than that of the Zoroastrians of India. 
It is said, of the Zoroastrians of India, “We have some historical 
records which prove clearly that their standard of knowledge was 
very low, and that there was no man among them of even ordinary 
learning. They were a down-trodden people among unsympathetic 
aliens, entirely absorbed in obtaining a decent livelihood.” 4 If that 
was true of the Zoroastrians of India, it was not less true of the 
Zoroastrians of Persia. The Zoroastrians of Persia lived among 

1 Mr. Karkaria. Journal of the B. B. B. Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., 
No. LIII., p. 247. 

2 Vide Jam-i-Jamshed of 24th September 1898. Vide Appendix pp. 165-66 
for extracts. 

Vide Letters to the Bombay Gazette in October and November 1896. 

* Mr. Karkaria. Journal of the B. B. R. Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX ., 
No. LIII. p. 297. 
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aliens more unsympathetic than those among whom their co¬ 
religionists in India lived. Owing to this want of sympathy, their 
number in Persia w T ent on diminishing, while that in India went on 
increasing. 

In the very letter sent to India from Persia in 1478 through 
Nariman Hoshang, on whose authority the above statement is made, 
we have a passage in which the Zoroastrians of Persia deplore their 
fall in religious matters as much as they do that of their co-reli¬ 
gionists in India. The passage runs thus : 


a- ; • I 13 
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(Bombay University MS. of Darab Hormazdyar’s Revayet, vol. I., 
f. 116, 11. 1—7. Letter brought by Nariman Hoshang. The MS. of 
Barjo Kamdin’s Revayetin the Mulla Firoz library, p. 33G, 11. 7—16, 
MS. No. 2, YII., in Beliatsek’s catalogue p. 178.) 

Translation .—They may know, that during the time that has 
passed, since (the time of) Kayomars up to this day, no time—neither 
in the time of Zohak the Arab, nor in that of Afrasiak (Afrasiab), 
nor in that of Tur, the magician, nor in that of Alexander the Greek, 
of whom Oharmazd the Creator has said that those persons were great 
sinners-—has been more hard and troublesome than this end of the 
millennium of Aesliam (the demon). And previous 3 times have not 
been worse than this millennium, of which Oharmazd has spoken, 
and of which 847 3 years have passed away. But during these times, 
the Behedins resort very little to works of righteousness and to the 
path of God; and very little of nirang and barsam and Yaozdapragiri 


1 Corrected according to the copy of Mulla Firoz library. B. U. (Bombay 
University MS.) has ^ ,13 

2 Beading peshtarin. If read pashtarin c ‘ the most ignoble. ” 

3 This number of years (847) also gives the Yazdajardi date, when this letter 
was written. 
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(e.e. performance of religious services) and of purity and impurity, 
has remained. The rest has fallen away from our hands both in 
Iran and in Hindustan. Many rules both of purity and impurity 

are in vogue. 

Herein the writers from Persia complain, that the Bohedins of the 
time are less after works of righteousness, and that there is very 
little of the religious observances of the nirang, bar sum, and Y«oz- 
ddqragiri. They clearly say that the same is the case both in India 

and Persia. 


j &«V 


D Iri I j ' 


). We thus see from the very 

Revayet from Persia referred to as pointing to a poor state of 
religious knowledge in India, that the state of the Zoroastrians of 
Persia was in no way better than that of the Zoroastrians of India. 

Again, in the second letter brought by the same Nariman Hoshang 
in 850 Yazdajardi (1481 A.D.), they similarly deplore their own 

condition. 
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(Bombay University MS. of Darab Horma/.dyar’s lievayot, vol. I., 

f. 135,11. 6-7.) 

Translation .—Among us poor persons, there are four or five 
persons who know their way in Pahlavi writing. But what is 
original is not known, for this reason that owing to oppression 1 and 
tyranny, 3 our fortunes, bodies and clothes have all been contaminated. 

Thus we see that the position of the Zoroastrians of Persia at that 
time was not very enviable. Of course, being in their ancestral land, 
they had the advantages of having some of the old Zoroastrian books 
in their possession and of carrying on some of the old traditions of 
their community; but then, on the other hand, they were still under 
the iron grip of their Mahomedan rulers, under whom their number 
gradually diminished by conversion. It is true, that the Zoroastrians 
of India received from Persia explanations of some of their questions, 
but the mere fact that they asked for information from Persia, does 
not prove that they were, as alleged, 3 altogether ignorant of the 
principles of their religion, and were not capable to explain those 
principles to their ruling monarch. Why, even now, several Parsees, 


olo lamentation under oppression. 


a Lit, taking. 


3 Journal, B. B. E. A. 5., Vol. SIX., No. LI1I., p. 297. 
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in case of difference of opinion or in case of controversial questions, 
or even in ordinary matters, address questions to scholars—to 
Christian scholars—in Europe and America. But that fact should 
not lead one, centuries after to-day, to conclude that the Parsees of 
India in the 19 th and 20tli centuries -were altogether ignorant of their 
religion, and were not capable to understand or explain to others, 
their own religion. Sir James Campbell takes a similar view of the 
questions sent to Persia in the 16th and 17th centuries. He says 
the questions sent to Persia were on “ doubtful points of religious 
practice” (Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. XIII., Thana, Part I., p. 254). 
Dr. West takes a somewhat similar view (vide Appendix, p. 166). 

(e) But we have other contemporary authority, to show, that during 
that time one had not always to go to Persia, to seek knowledge on 
Zoroastrianism. There were Mobecls in India, who could impart 
knowledge to seekers after truth. The other authority I refer to, is 
Abul Fazl, the minister of Akbar. 

We find from the table of dates given above, that Abul Fazl 
appeared at the court in 1574. His father, Shaikh Mubarak, was of 
the Mahdawi sect. He had attached himself to the religious move¬ 
ment, which had first begun in 900 Hijri, and which was suggested 
by the approach of the first millennium of Islam, when Imam Mahdi 
was to appear. Abul Fazl also belonged to the sect, to which his 
father belonged. Mubarak was persecuted for his Mahdawi views and 
for his liberal tendency. As Blochmann says: “ The persecutions 

which Shaikh Mubarak had to suffer for his Mahdawi leanings at the 
hands of the learned at Court, did not fail to make a lasting impres¬ 
sion on his (Abul Fazl’s) young mind.The same 

pressure of circumstances stimulated him to unusual exertions in 
studying, which subsequently enabled him during the religious discus¬ 
sions at Court to lead the opposition and overthrow by superior learning 
and broader sentiments, the clique of the Ulamas whom Akbar 
hated so much.” 1 About this study referred to above, Abul Faz 
himself says in his Akbar-nameh. 

“ My mind had no rest, and my heart felt itself drawn to the 
sages of Mongolia 2 or to the hermits on Lebanon; I longed for inter¬ 
views with the lamas of Tibet or with the padris of Portugal, and 

1 Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol.I., Introduction, pp. x.-xi. 

3 Lit. boundary of Ehata, a province in Northern China, 
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I would gladly sit with the priests of the PiVrsis and the learned 
of the Zend avesta.” 1 

Abul Fazl here describes his state of mind and his course of study 
at the time of his introduction to the Court of Akbar, which was 

in 1574 A.D. 

Now then, if there was such a general ignorance, as alleged, 


among Indian Parsees, that none could explain their religion to king 
Akbar, who were the priests ( [mohecls ) of the Parsees and the learned 
of the Zend Avesta, whose interviews Abul Fazl sought, in and before 
1574 for gaining knowledge in religious subjects ? They cannot be 
Ardeshir and his suite, because they came after 1592 A.D. 

(d) But, for tlie sake of argument, take for granted, that the state 
of the Parsees of Guzeratat those times generally was not good. But 
that does not show, that there were not individual members here and 
there, head and shoulders above the common class of men. The 
mass may be ignorant, but there may he individual members, at least 
capable to explain to the ruling monarch the tenets of the Zoroast, 
trian religion. 

2. In this controversy, Naosari is spoken of as a town in 
“ a corner of Guzerat,” and as such, it is supposed not to be 
capable to produce men, who could explain their religion to Akbar. 

(A) But it appears both from the Tabakat i-Akbari of Nizamuddin 
Ahmad and the Akbav-nameh of Abul Fazl, that it was a town of some 


i Blochmann. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., Introduction, p. xii. This passage 

is quoted in the notes to Akbar’s Dream by Tennyson. (Vide The Com¬ 
plete Works of Tennyson, published by MacMillan and Co., 1894 (p. 845). 
The following is the original Persian text oi the above passage :— 
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Akbar-namah, edited for the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Abd-ur-E alums, 

Vol. III., p. 34, 11.10-13.) 

“ Et j’aurais aussi yolontiers aborde les prfitres des Parsis et les tlipologien 
dn Zend Avesta.” L^Empereur Akbar, par lc Comte F. A. Be Noer, traduit 
de FA llemand, par G. B. Maury, Vol. I. # p. 305. 
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importance. In the time of Akbar’s father, Humayun, one of the 


nobles of Sultan Bahadur of Guzerat, who was fighting against 
Humayun had “ prepared a fortified position in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Nausari' .... lie took possession, of Nausari and . . . 
marched against Broach.” 1 According to Abul Fazl also, “ Ivhan 
Jahan Shirazi and Rumi Khan, whose name was Safar, and who was 
the builder of the fort of Surat, operated in concert. They took 
possession of Nausari, which was held by Abdu-lla Ivhan, an officer of 
Husain Ivhan, and he retired to Broach.” 3 Being so close to 
Surat, an important city of Guzerat, Naosari could not long remain 
unknown. Akbar was at Surat, and so the town of Naosari close to 
it, may have drawn his attention also. 

From the Ain-i-Akbari 3 , we learn, that out of the 31 Mahals of the 
Sarkar of Surat, it was 19th in point of area, as well as 19th in 
point of the revenue it brought to the State. Its area was 17,353 
foisthas and its revenue was 297,720 dams. It was known fora 

• o 

“manufactory of perfumed, oil found nowhere else.” 

(B) Even, taking it for granted, that Naosari was in a mere corner 
of Guzerat and not well-known, the very fact, that Badaoni, the 
contemporary historian of Akbar, while speaking of the Zoroas- 
trians, who came to the court of Akbar to take part in the 

A 

religious discussions, mentions the town by name, and says that 
the Parsees were from Naosari, shows that lie attached importance to 
Naosari, at least as a town which could send capable Parsees to the 
meetings of the Ibadat Khaneh of Akbar. Surat, Rander, Broaoh 
Anldeshwar and Khambayet (Cambay) were well-known as Parsee 
towns. Out of these, he names Naosari, as the town sending Parsees 
to the court of Akbar. If any ParseeS from Persia had come to the 
Court, Badaoni would have mentioned that fact. 

Out of the different Parsee towns, named above, Raner or Rander 
in the immediate vicinity of Surat, is specially mentioned by Abul 
Fazl, in his Ain-i-Akbari, as a town of the Parsees. He says 
(Calc. Text, Vol. I., p. 488, Ik 2 and 3). JJ J 


(Calc. Text, Vol. I., p. 488, Ik 2 and 3). j) j 


1 Tabakat-i-Akbari. Munshi NewubKishore's lithographed edition of 
1875 A. D., p, 198, 11. 21-23, Elliot’s History of India, Vol. V., p. 197. 

2 Akbar-namah, Bengal Asiatic Society’s ed. by Abd-ur-Kahim, Vol. I., 
p. 142, 11. 20-21, Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI., p. 15. 

3 Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s edition, Vol. I., p. 498, 1. 13, Column 1., 
Col. J&rrett’s translation, Vol. II., p. 257. 
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t.e., u The followers of Zoroaster eon ting from Persia, 

They follow 3 the teaching of the Zend and the Pdzeml and erect 
funeral structures. 5? (Jarrett’s Translation. \ol. XL, p. 243 .\ 



is very sig 



Thus, though according to Abul Fasl, Hander was specially 
as a colony of the Parsecs, according to Badaoni, and the author 
of the Dabistan, it was the Nad sari Parsecs, who were invited at 
the religious discussions of the Ihfidat Khaneh. This fact in itself 

. It shows tliat Naosari was looked at, as an 
important town, as far as learning and religious knowledge of 
Parseeism was concerned. 

(C) But there is another very important fact, which shows, that 
Naosari was then well-known as the principal centre of Parser 
It is, that when the Zoroastrian priests of Persia addressed their 
replies to the questions from India, they put down the name of 



Naosari and the names of its leading priests first, and then the names 
of other towns and their priests. We find this lTpm several Revavcts. 

J 

(a) In the Eevayet from Iran, dated rCc Khorshed mnh AMu 847 
Yazdajardi (25th June 347S) 2 , addressed to Chaugfih Shilh and 
brought by Nariman IIoshang, !? the name of Naosari is mentioned 
first, and then the names of Surat, Ankleshwar, Broach and Cambay. 

The address runs as follows :— 
j L* ^ L£ 


C5 


4 * 


& 

cXjU j j 


^ j ! 0! o 


j tsjjj j 


C5J 'i J lx ~* f I j 


iSjjji’ J u 


3!? ^ j • 


J J> 


CJJ j i<jr’b j id 


mi t C y- _. 






J 


Bomb. Univ. MS.,) ojU*5" j ^—xlSjI jtj e j 

Vol. I., f. lie, 11. Id-19) 


1 The word is khnnand, which.means <c Thev read.” 

* V 

# 

2 Tol. I. (folio) 13a, L 2, Bombay University Library MS., which is written 
by Dfir&b Hormazdy&r himself from 20 th April to 21st November 1070. Vide 
Dr. West’s remarks in the beginning of the MS. p. 1,11. 15 to 18. This 


particular portion was written by Di\rab ITormnztlyar on iUehc (Mohor) roz 


mah Deb 1048 Yazclajardi, (i.c\ 9 15th August 1670 A.D.) (f. 12a, 1. 10) # 
(Mull a Firoz library MS, of Bar jo Kumdin’s Revayet, p. 335.) 

3 Ibid. f. 13a, 1. 7, Parse© Prakash, Vol. I., p. 6. 

tyUijJ ejjyjlj! ulif ^«?f 


5J ^ 1^3 ^ (j 


• •» 


w. lS erf a iif ' 0 


v' j 

isU ,sc jjj viliUjj ^.5 T g /S' 




tj !sr A-w 


is Arfb Arf j • j j l_) ? J U ^ <s 
W 0 # 
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i.e., (By) the name, praise and help of God......May they (live) in 

(the enjoyment of) their desire and name and protection and happiness 

and life and success and good livelihood—they, the masters of house 
and the Behediusof Hindustan, and Jange Shah 1 , the chief of the city 
of Naosari and the rest of the Athenians (i.e. priests) and leaders and 
Herbads of Naosari and also of Surat and Anklesar and Broach and 
Cambay. 

(Jj) There is another Revayet from Sharfabad (*i in Persia, 

known as Nariman Iloshang’s second Revayet. 2 It is dated roz 
Daepadin indh Dae, eight hundred and fifty 3 (A.D. 1481). It is 
also addressed to the Parsees of Hindustan, among whom those of 
Naosari are specially mentioned. 1 

(c) There is a third Revayet, dated roz Ormazd, rndh Khordad 880 
(A. I). 1511), from Persia, 5 where the Parsees of Naosari arc 
addressed before those of Cambay, Broach, Surat and Ankleswar. 6 
We do not find the name of the messenger of this Revayet. 

(d) There is a fourth Revayet, known as Sbabor (Shapur) Asha’s 

Revayet. 7 It was written in Yezd and dated roz Depadar muh 
.. - — • - • -- 1 1 .. - — —“ — 11 . .. . - ■■■ ' ■ — - ... — , — —-— — ■ _ 

1 Commonly known ns Ghangashuh. In the collection of the Revayets by 
Kurzo Kamdin, we hid the name properly written a lXLx. Vide Mulla 
Firoz Library MS. (Rehatsek’s Catalogue VII, 2), p. B3o, 1. 18. 

2 Bombay University Library MS., Dr. ‘West’s contents, p. 6,3. 5 ; Par see 
Prakash, Vol. I. f p. 6. 3 Vide Bombay University MS., Vol. I., folio 13b, 11. 
17-IS. Mulla Firoz Library MS., Vol. II.,p. 501, 1. 3. Dr. West and Mr. Patel 
give S55e I think Dr. West is guided by the reading of Mr. Patel, because 


the Bombay University MS., which he follows, gives 850. The passage 
of the date runs as follows in the Bombay University MS., (f. 13b. 11. 17-15) 


J l 




A5 A $ ^ J (Jri b j j I I j j ^ 


At 


♦V 

/>* 


d JJ 


Cy J 


■ " 

CJ & 


d L 




A 


^ ?! t 8^ 


^ 1 U 


Jo 


v J 






Cl I C) ^ } CJ J (*; ! ‘AJ j Cl ! J 


-j- for <j^ At', after the date of Yazdajardi (Vide Dr. West’s remark 
p. 6,1. 4.) 

* Ibid- , folio I3a, I. 16-17. j ^ (ij 0.^0 ^ d! ^v-j. 3 (s:*? 

iSJ cj* t ** j ^ L | j Parsee Prakash, Vol. I., 


p. 6, 


Ibid. f. Khz, 11. 1 and 2 on the margin. Parsee Prakash, Vol. I., p. 6. 


0 Ibid, folio 15 a, 11. 9 and 10, Mulla Firoz Library MS., Vol. II., p, 508, 


II. 6-7. 


7 This Revayet is spoken of in the Parsee Prakash (Vol. I., p. 7) as 
Camh Asha’s Revdyefc. (a) We have a very old copy of the Bevayet belonging 
to the Dastur Meherji Rana Library at Naosari. (Vide the printed catalogue of 
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Bahman 896, Yazdajardi (1527 A.D.). Therein also the priests of 

Naosari are addressed first 1 and then those of Cambay. 2 

(e) In the fifth Revayet, brought from Persia, by Aspandyar Yazdyar 
and Rustam, dated roz Khordad mdh Ardibehesht 904 Yazdajardi 
(1535 A.D.), the priests of Naosari are addressed first and then 
those of Surat and Cambay. 3 

(j ) The sixth Revayet is that known as that of Kaus Kamdinr 
written in 922 Yazdajardi (1553 A.L>.) Therein the priests of 
Naosari are addressed first and then those of Surat, Ankleshwar, 
Broach and Cambay. (Vide below, p. 04, for particulars.) 

(g) The seventh Revayet, which I want to refer to, is that 4 from 
Turkabad in Persia, dated roz Shehrivar mdh Farvardin 996 5 (1626 
A.D.), brought by Bahman 6 Aspandyar. It, also, is first addressed 


the first Dastur Meherji Rana Library printed in 1804. Guzarati catalogue of 
Zend, Pahlavi, Pazend books, p- 64, No. 28. It is a MB. of 280 folios). Vide 
folio-101 J, 1.. 10, for the name of the messenger, (h) We have another old, 
but a little later copy of this Revayet belonging to Mr. Manockji Rustomji 
Unwala. It is a MS. of 241 folios. Vide folio 119/;, 1. 11, for the name 
of the messenger, (c) We have another old manuscript of this Revayet 
belonging to Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw Auklesaria. Its colophon is lost. It is 
a MS. of 79 fclios. 

X Ibid. Meherji Rana Library MS., folio la, 1.12. Mr. M. R. Unwalas 
MS., folio 2a, 1.1. Mr. Tehmuras’s MS.., folio lb, L 14. 

2 Ibid. Meherji Rana Library MS., folio lb, 1, 3. INIr. M. R. Unwala’s MS., 
folio. 2a, 1. 9. Mr. Tehmuras’s MS., folio 17;, 1. 21. The passages of the address, 
and dates are quoted and more particulars are given below, pp*. 86-67. 

3 Parsee Prak&sh, Yol. I., p. 8. 

* Bombay University Library Manuscript of D&Hlb Hormazdy&r Rev&yet, 
Vol. I., f. 69 a, 1. 1. Mulla Firoz Library MS., Yol. II., p. 453. For reference 
first to. the priests of Naosari and then to those of Surat and Broach, vide 
p. 453,11.2 and 4 and 6, respectively. For date, rule 1. 13. For the name of 
the messenger, vide 1.16. Parsee Prakash, Vol. [., p. 11. 5 Ibid , f. 69/;, 1. 21. 


<x£ 


3 £ l 


/O 


III Ui) 


6 Ibid , f. G9tf, 1.19, and f. 70 a, 11. 2 and 4. The following passage gives 
some paticulars about the messenger :— 




I 
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to the priests and the laymen of Naosari 1 and then to those of Surat 2 
and Broach. 3 

( h) The eighth Revayet is that known as the Revayet of Bahaman 

Poonjieh of Surat, brought from Kirman jl cuj US' 

t Ajjf &i *fJ ). It is addressed 

first to the Dasturs of Naosari, 5 and then to those of Surat 6 and 
Broach. 7 It is dated roz Adar mdh Bahman 996 Yazdajardi 8 (A.D. 

1627). pi** *^ /0 , j pA J d jjji yil 

Ajji 11 *1 <**•'* L'Sf] 1 8 ^ I*? tij^i 

Thus we have the authority of eight Revayets from Persia, all 
written in the fifteenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, to show, 
that in those times, at least as far as the Parsees were concerned, 
Naosari was not an unknown town in a corner of Gujerat, but 


(J*»J T j Ij. j v_> I O./0&A J A J pi&jfi pjA M ji Ijj ! 

<x£Lj idj-i ^ yJJ &*\j> /■x J T j»t jj 


pt 


I » If ci>j tjj /-S' 


J tj tj C*/0 Ij JJ 


(16 wZ f. 69&, 1. 13 to f. 696. 1. 1.) The custom referred to here, that 
Zoroastrian priests travelling by sea should perforin a purificatory ceremony, 
is an old one. Cf. “ Neither would his (Vologeses I.) brother Tiridates refuse 
coming to Rome to receive the Armenian diadem, but that the obligation of his 
priesthood withheld him (Works of Tacitus, Vol. I., The Annals, Bk. XY. 24. 
The Oxford translation.) The Zi&rat-g&h (a place of pilgrimage) of KMtun 
B&nu, the daughter of the last king Yazdajard, referred to here, sounds 
strange in the ears of a Zoroastrian, but the statement shows under what kind 
of Mahomedan influences the Zoroastrians of Persia had fallen. For the story 
of this lady Kh&tun B&nu, vide Parsee Prak&sh, Vol, L, p. 12. 

1 Ibid, f. 69#, 1. 5. 2 Ibid, 1. 9. 

s Ibid , 1.11. 

* Bombay University Manuscript of D&r4b Hormazdy&r’s Revayet, f. 65#, 
1. 3. Parsee Prakash, vol. I., p. 12. This messenger Bahaman Poonjieh is the 
same person as Bahman Aspandy&r of the preceding Rev&yet. In this 
Bev&yet also at one place he is spoken of as Bahman Aspandyar. 

j(j $>xsua I ^ j I ^ T u-o Ia I ^ l+xj I j 

CaaO f | OiXwmJ I 0^,^. \jj\ jj J s+i , oSjUjSU pjj* 

(Hid, f. 65b, ]. 6). 

Vide Mulla Firoz Library MS., Vol. II., 449. For references first to the 
priests of Naosari and then to those of Surat and Broach, vide ibid, 11. 7, 10 
and 11 and 13 respectively. For the name of the meesenger and for his good 

services f. 449b., 1. 2, 

5 Ibid, 1. 9. 6 Ibid , 11. 12 and 14. ^ Ibid , 1. 16. * Ibid, f. 686, 1. 2Q a 
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was well known, not only here, but also in Persia, as the centre 
of Parsee priesthood, and. that the Parsces of that town took a good 
deal of interest in all religious subjects. 

If. Against Dastur Meherji Rana personally, the following 
objections have been raised: 

(1) That he was an obscure priest. 

(2) That his name is not mentioned in the histories of Akbar’s 
time. 

(3) That tradition attributes to him miracles, which are not referred 
to at all in the histories of Akbar’s time, 

(4) That lie is reported in traditional songs to have invested Akbar 
with Sudreh and Kusti, the symbols of Zoroastrianism, which is not 
possible. 

We will now examine these objections. 

(1) We will first examine shortly the allegation, that Dastur Meherji 

Rana was an obscure priest in a corner of (iujerat, and was therefore 
not capable of taking an active part in the religious discussions and of 
explaining to Akbar the principles of his religion. I beg to produce 
(A) several old documents, and (13) several old manuscripts which 
lead to show, that Dastur Meherji Rana was not an 
but that he was one of the leading men of Nadsari. 

(A) Firstly, I will produce some old documents. 

(a) I beg to produce an old copy 1 —not the original itself—of a 
document dated roz Adar mail Aspandamiad Sam vat 1622 (A. D. 

15G5-66), wherein Dastur Meherji Rana’s name stands first among the 
signatories. 2 It is a kind of agreement amongst the priests them¬ 
selves, to perform the religious ceremonies properly and conscientiously, 

to charge only legitimate fees and not more, and to give all proper 

account of the professional fees received, etc. Dastur Meherji Rana 

would not have signed at the top, had he been an ignorant obscure 
priest, as alleged. 

(Jj) I produce an original document, 3 four years later in date. 

It is a document about 331 years old. It is dated roz Ardibehesht 
inah Aspandarmad 1626 Sam vat, t.e. 1570 A. D, It is an agreement 

1 Vide appendix for the plioto-litho facsimile and pp. 151-153. 

2 Dastur Meherji Rana signs his name as “ Mahi&r VAchliA.’ 
was hia proper name, of which Meherji is the popular rendering. If, Ana 

was his own father’s name. But as lie was adopted by VAcohA, he adopted. 

his adoptive fathers name. 3 Vide appendix for the photo-litlro and below 
pp. 154-55. 
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among’ the Parsee priesthood themselves, to abstain from the drink 
of toddy, at the time when they were engaged for some days in 
particular rituals. The toddy of Naosari was then, and is even now, as 
much known in Gujerat, as the beer of Munich is known in Europe. 
So it was, and is even now, a favourite beverage of the Naosari people. 
But being a little intoxicating, they agreed among themselves not to 
drink it during those days when they were engaged in certain ceremo¬ 
nies, e. g. Boi-devi (t. e. the ceremony of officiating at the Fire-temple). 
Among the signatories of this document, Dastur Meherji Rana is the 
first. This would not have been the case, had he been an ignorant 
obscure priest, as alleged. 

(c) I produce an original document 1 of three years’ later date, i.e,, 
it is about 328 years old. It is dated rot Hormazd, muh Shehrivar 
Sanrvat 1629, i.e. 1572 A D. It is an agreement signed by some of the 
leading laymen of Naosari, on behalf of the community in favour of 
Mahiar Vaccha 1 (Meherji Rana), assigning him, in a place called 

ql £1) Pipalia-wadi, apiece of ground 10 bighas in area, 
with 50 palm trees and 100 date trees. This seems to be given to 
Meherji Rana, as the head of the priests, for religious purposes. 
They undertake that the land shall be maintained free of taxes. 

These three documents, then, show that Dastur Meherji Rana was 
not an obscure priest, as alleged, but that he was a leading priest, 
even before his departure to the court of Akbar. 

B.—Now we come to old manuscripts. 

(a) Iu the Revayet of Darab Hormazdyar, we have a 
letter brought from Persia, by Faridun Murzban. We find 
it addressed to two Dasturs, the first of whom is Dastur 
Mahyar 3 (Meherji Rana). Judging from the names mentioned, 
Dr. West thinks it to have been written about 1570 A. D. 3 


1 Vide appendix for the photo-litko facsimile and below pp. 155-58 

2 University Library Manuscript, Vol. I., f. 16b, 1.10. Fide 1. 17 for the 

name as Faridun MarzMn; 1. 19 for Fredun’s name singly. There the 
name is written ^ j i.e .,Faridun and MurzMn, as if the letter 

was brought by two persons, but the letter vav for ‘ and ’ seems to be a mis¬ 
take of the copyist, because later on the messenger is spoken of in the singular 


number. They say ^ 


\ I II 


-k 


S+ r j 


;l 4 


u* 


UJt 


* | • » i 

(1. 19), Again, later on, the messenger is spoken of singly as 
Faridun (1. 20). In the references to this letter, the full name seems to have been 
taken as that of two brothers by mistake. (Vide Dr. West’s remarks in Yol. I. 
of the Bombay University Library, p. 3, 1. 6.) 3 Ibid. Dr. West’s remarks 
attached at the beginning, p. 3, 1. 8; p. 6,11,14-15. 
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I quote the passage from our Bombay University manuscript 

CD’J ^ CD 3 ^ 


Revayet. 


I 


\j *Ua*j I 


j d (jj jj CJ^Y CD cd 3 \j+* 


At LS ^3 * UJ 0^ * CD ^ ^ii^s t^o £ lj j ^ f ^ l^bj j I ^ | ^ 

j A cD 0 Of 0 ^ iAV3 Ar A 

It must be noted, that Dr. West 1 says, that this manuscript 
Bevayet of our University library “ is probably the original compila¬ 
tion of Darab Hormazyar Framroz Kiyamu-d-din (or Kavvamu-d-din) 
Kai-kubad Hamajiyar Padam Sanjiuiah, and contains eleven colophons 
written in bis name and varying in date from 20 April to 21 
November 1679, at which latter date the compilation was completed.” 
So it is about 222 years old. 

•S 

(6) In a Revayet 2 of 922 Yazdajardi (A*D. 1553), addressed to 
the Dasturs, Herbads and Behdins of Naosari, 3 Surat, 4 * Anklesar, 6 
Broach 6 and Kambayat 7 (Cambay), by the priests of Persia, we find 
the name of Dastur Meberji liana, put at the head of all. It is 
the Revayet, known as “ Revayet-i-Kiius Kamdiu 8 (1553),” 

The commencement of the Revayet which contains the address 

•r 

runs as follows 9 : 

A*- 70 j A j ukb 


cd j e)ljA x<w4 ^ 


CD h t ^ J o 3 A^* & CDA*? 1 CD 3 I j A LS ^ ^ CD 3' ^ ^^ J** ^ CD 3) ^ 

CD^f CD+t"? JA^ ^ 3*^ A CD’? J^r^ 0 cDA^“ C5J ^A^ 


.^ L^t• a ^AA*^ JA^^ 

The date of the receipt of this Revayet from Yezd in Persia is 


13 


CD’ J 


f 


given at the end, and runs thus ( 10 ):— 

A^ A A cD+f"? JAA CD+U ^ ^ 3 ^ ^yA 

f.e. month Bahman, day Bahman, 922. 

I produce an old copy of this Revayet belonging to the Dastur 
Meherji Rana Library of Naosari. Some of its folios are missing, and 

1 Ibid. Vide his remarks attached at the beginning of the MS, Vol. I., p. 1, 
II. 15-19. 

2 Manuscript belonging to Air. Manockjee Rastomjee Umvala, pp. 177 to 

190. 3 Ibid , p. 177,1. 15; p. 178, 1. 11. * Ibid , p. 179, 11. 2 and 5. 5 Ibid, 

p. 179, 1. S. ^ Ibid , p. 179,1. 10. ? Ibid, p. 179, 1. 13. 

8 Vide Bombay University Library Manuscript, Vol. I. Dr. West’s contents 

in the beginning, p. 3, 1. 14. Vide Mr. Manockji R. Unwala’sMS, p.201,1. 12, 

8 Mr. Maueckji R, Unwala’s manuscript of this RevAyet, p. 177, lh 13-15. 

10 Ibid, p. 190, 1. 9. 
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among them, the one that contains the above date of its receipt. 

Again, some of the folios are not bound in proper order {vide pp. 15 
to 22 of this MS. for the Revayet in question; vide p. 15, 
11. 7-9, for the address.) In the catalogue of the first Dastnr Meherji 
Rana Library published in 1894 in the Gujrati list, p. 65, of Zend, 
Paklavi, and Pazend manuscripts this MS. bears No. 30. It is a 
MS. of 76 pages. 

Thus in the above letter, given in the Revayet, and in the above 
Revayet of Kails Kamdin, we find the name of Dastur Meherji Rana 
mentioned first among the leading men to whom they are addressed. 
It is clear, therefore, that he was not an obscure priest, as alleged, but 

a leading priest. 

(c) Dastur Darab Pahlan, a learned Dastur of Naosari, who lived 
from 1668 to 1735, and who was the writer of two works 1 2 on Zoroas- 
trian subjects, refers to Meherji Rana in his Kholaseh-i-Din, written 
about 211 years ago (1690 A.D.) as a Dastur-i-mt'/im, i.e., a great 
Dastur. While speaking of Dastur Maneek Mehernosh, he traces 
his descent from Dastnr Meherji liana, and says 3 : 


Li o.j j ! 


• • 




i,e„“ He was descended from pious Mahiar liana, who was a great Das¬ 
tur in the world.” Here, then, we have the authority of a writer, more 
than two centuries old, to show, that Dastur Meherji Rana was not 
an obscure priest, as alleged, but was a well-known great Dastnr. 

We have thus seen that, firstly, the above three documents, 
secondly, the above two references in the Revaycts, and, thirdly, the 
reference in the Kholaseh-i-Din, written about 211 years ago, show 
that Dastur Meherji Rana was not an obscure priest, as alleged. 

Rot only was Dastnr Meherji Rana the leading priest of lvis time, 
but his father Rana Jes’hang also was the leading priest. I produce 
several documentary proofs to show this. 

4 / «*• 

1. The first original old document 3 , that! produce, is 382 years 
old. It is dated roz Batman radii Batman Samvat 1570(1520 A.D), 


1 Kholaseh-i-Din and Farzi&t namah .—Vide Khan Bahadur Bomanji 
Byramji Patel’s Parsee Prakdsh, Vol. I., p. 31. 

2 Ervad Manockji Rustomji Unwala’sMS. folio 18b, 1. 11. It is a MS. 65 years 
old, being written by Jainshed, son of Manock, son of Rustam on roz Rashne 
wall Amarddd 1206 Yazdajardi—(1837 A.D .).—vide colophon at the end of 
the MS. The work was written on roz 6-6-1059 Yazd, vide couplet 732. 

3 Vide appendix for the photo-litho and below, pp. 158-161# 
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It is a document, similar to that, which is above referred to, as subse¬ 
quently given to Dastur Meherji Rana. By this doeument, the Parses 

laymen of Naosari gave to 


liana Jeshang, 


the father of DnMur 
Meherji Rana, a piece of 10 bigahs of ground with 100 palm trees 
over it for religious purposes. This document shows, that Rana 

the father of Dastur Meherji Rana, must be the leader 


Jesang, 


community gave 


to him the land 


of the Naosari Parsees, as the 

of the community, for religious purposes. 

2. Again in a Revayet from Persia, that came to India in his time, 
we find Rana Jeshang’s name standing first in the list of persons 
addressed in the very beginning. This Revayet was brought from 
Persia by one Shapur Asa 1 in 1527 A.D. I produce three old copies 




•J 



f. 1016, 11.9-10, of Meherji Rana Library Manu¬ 


script. Vide above pp. 50-60. f. 1195, L 11, of Mr. Manockji R. Unwala’s MS. 

2 Ibid Meherji Rana Library MS. f. 1 a, 11. 6 to 14. 

3 In the copy, the name Jeshang has been written Hoshang. The mistake 
can be easily explained. The name Jeshang is written in Persian 


The omission of a dot—either omitted to be put or omitted to be read 


will 




In another old copy belonging to Mr. Tehmuras 


.Dinshaw Anklesaria, the name is properly written 
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The Bevayet was written in the city of Yezd on roj Depadar mdh 
Bahman 896 Yazdajardi (1527 A.D.). The following passage 1 gives 
the date, when, and the name of the city, where, it was first written. 




_n 







C0 





JJJD > 







^3 ^y 


^»j 



j . j o* ij c3 

(J) The second copy, which I produce, belongs to Mr. Manockjee 

Rustomjee Unwala. 2 It is a copy made on roz Khorshed mcih. Spendar- 

mad in 927 Yazdajardi (1558-59) at Naosari from the copy of Yezd 

(az naskha-i-sheker-i yezd). The following passage 3 gives the date, 
when, and the place, where, it was written. 










.un) 




$5 






ft 






• ♦ 4 « • ♦ 







t 





(c) The third copy, that I produce, belongs to Mr. Tehmuras 
Dinshaw Anklesaria of Bombay. It is an old copy, but unfortunately, 

its last folio being lost, it bears no date; but the owner, who is the 
fortunate possessor of many old Parsee manuscripts, believes, from 
the quality of the paper and the writing, that it is an old copy. 4 

1 Metierji Bana Library manuscript of SMpur Asa’s Rev&yet f. 99a, 11. 5 
to 11. 

2 It is a manuscript of 241 folios containing various subjects. For the 
address, vide folios 1,1. 7, to f. 2,1. 2. 

3 Ibid folio 116b, 11. 4 to 11. 

4 It is a manuscript of 80 folios. It contains nothing but this Rev&yet, 
On comparing this.manuscript with the above-mentioned manuscripts, I find, 
that the last three or four pages are missing. The passage of the address in 
this manuscript (folio 1, 11. 7 to 15) is the same as the above two manuscripts, 
except in this, that the name of Dastur Meherji liana’s grandfather Jeshang is 

properlj written. 
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We 


not an obscure priest, as alleged, but that it appears, from an original 
old document, and from a Revayet written in Yezd in 1527 A.D., 
that even bis father Rana Jeshang was well known as a leader of the 


Naosari priests. 

Rana Jeshang was well versed in Pazend and Persian. That 
is proved by the fact that we have two manuscripts of copies by his 
own band of two well-known Pazend and Persian books. 1 

2. The second objection against Dastnr Meherji Rana is, that his 
name is not mentioned in the history of Akbar’s time. The fact 
of a person’s name not being mentioned by a contemporary historian, 
should not always throw a doubt upon that person's existence, 

acts or influence. For example, Baber does not mention even once the 
name of his wife Gul-rukh, while he mentions the names of his other 


wives. As Mrs. Beveridge says, “ this may be an omission of the 
contemporarily obvious.” (Humayun-namah by Mrs. Beveridge). The 
fact of the Naosari priests’ influence over Akbar, is clearly mentioned 
by Badaoni, the contemporary of Akbar, and even by the writer of 
the Dabistan, who wrote about 57 years after Badaoni. Still “ the fact 
ofhis(Dastur Meherji Rana's) having gone to Akbar’s court” is 
doubted “ because his name is not mentioned in any historical 
book 2 ” We must bear in mind, that as far as contemporary 
historians go, even Ardeshir’s name is not mentioned by Badaoni, 
Abul Fazl or Nizamuddin, as having gone to Akbar’s court for 
taking a part in religious discussions. But, if one is justified in 
doubting- the fact of Dastur Meherji liana’s presence at Akbar’s 
court on that ground, he must be prepared to doubt the presence 
of the representatives of other communities also. For example, 
as we said above (p. 82), according to Father Catrou, three parties of 
Christian priests went, one after another, to the court of Delhi. Two 
of these went later. The first party 3 consisted of Fathers Rodolph 
Aquaviva, Antony Monserrat, and Francis Henric. The second party 
consisted of Edward Leiton and Cristophe Mega. 1 The third party 
consisted of Father Jerome Xavier and Father Emanuel Pinnero. 6 


1 Vide below pp. 169-71. 

2 Journal, Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XIX., No. LIII. 
p. 296. 

3 History of the Mogul Dynasty, translated from the French of Father 

Catrou, 1826, p. 105. 4 lbid,ip. 126. 5 Ibid, p. 127. Vide L’Empereur Akbar, 

par Le Comte de Noer, translated by Maury, Vol. I., pp. 326, 330, 331. 
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Or these seven Christian priests of the three missions, only one, 
Father Rodolph, is mentioned by one Mahomedan historian. 1 2 

He is spoken of, only once in the Akbar-namah, as Padri RadiE 

If that is the case, can one be justified in saying, 


0 -® 


* w • 


which one manuscript writes 


that the above missionaries did not go to the court of Akbar, because 
their names are not mentioned in the Mahomedan histories? Just 
as We have the authority of Father Catrou, who wrote in 1708, for 
the above-mentioned Christian missionaries, so we have the author* 
lty of Dastur Shapoorjee Sanjana, who wrote, in 1765, for the mis¬ 
sion of Dastur Meherji Rana. If you accept the authority of a 
writer, other than the Mahomedan historians of Akbar’s reign, in the 
one case, vis,, that of the Christian missionaries, you must 
accept the authority of a writer, other than the Mahomedan 
historians, in the other case, viz., that of the Parsee Dastur. 

3. The third objection raised against Dastur Maherji Rana’s mis¬ 
sion, is this, that tradition attributes a miracle to him. Folklore has 
attached to the visit of Meherji Rana a certain miracle, said to have 
been performed by him at the court of Abbar. A certain Brahmin 

1 The Akbar-namah (Calcutta edition of Bengal Asiatic Society, Vol. Ill, 
p. 577,1. 4 and notes. Elliot (Dawson), Vol. VI., p. 85) speaks of one other 

priest, P&dri Farmaliun ( 

e;B&dhari Farmaliun, and another writes cD 

PMri Farmalun). But he does not seem to have been a member of any 
religious mission. Abul Fazl says of him : “ At this time (the 35th year of 
Akbars reign, about 1591 A.D.) Padre Farmalitin arrived at the Imperial 
Court from Goa, and was received with much distinction. He was a man 
of much learning and eloquence. A few intelligent young men were placed 
under him for instruction, so that provision might be made for securing 
translations of Greek books and of extending knowledge.”—Elliot, VI., 
p. 85. This passage shows, that he was called for a literary purpose, just as 

Ardeshir of Kerman was called a year later. 

2 Maulavi Abd-ur-Rahim’s Calcutta edition, for the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
Vol. III., p„ 254, L 20. The Editior adds a footnote, saying that the name 

is found- (3-JJ Ravik in some MSS. Elliot’s MS. gives it Radalf (Elliot’s 
History of India, VI., p. 60). There is one remark of Elliot in connection 
with this passage, to which I will draw special attention. He says: “ Here 
and in other parts of this chapter, there are in the MSS. long passages which 
are not printed in the Lncknow edition. Among the rest, that about the 
Padre ” (Elliot, Vol. VI., p. 60, n. 1). Later Mahomedan copyists of books, 
at times, left off passages, that spoke well of the doings of the personages 
of other communities. 
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is said to have raised in. the sky, by the force of his magic, a metallic 
tray, which resembled a second sun, and which Meherji Rana, by hig 
prayers and incantations, is said to have brought down to the 
earth. But intelligent men should not allow such stories, attached 
by later generations to the names of historical persons and events, 
to throw doubts on those historical persons and events. Many 
a well-known name in the history of different countries, would not 
be safe in the hands of later generations, if we allowed such stories to 
throw doubts upon the historical events of their times. Why! 
Take the case of Virgil. There is no person, in the past history of the 
world, round the halo of whose name and fame, so many stories of 
miracles and magic have been put as those round that of Virgil’s name 
and fame. The tourist in Naples even now, centuries after his time, 
hears dozens of stories about bis miracles and about the magical power 
of his name. I heard several such stories while travelling there in 1889. 
But, for all that, we are not prepared to doubt the fact of his influence 

and his work. But why go further ! Take the case of another per¬ 
sonage of this very time, and of the very court of king Akbar. Ac¬ 
cording to the Akbar-nameh, the Christian priest at the court, Father 
Rodolf, in order to convince the disbelievers in the truth of the 
Holy Gospel, offered to perform the miracle of passing through a 
furnace of fire with the Gospel in his hand. Here is the passage from 
the Akbar-nameh on the subject: “Twenty-third year of the Reign, 
(A.D. 1579).—When the capital was illumined by the return of the 
Imperial presence, the old regulations came again into operation, 
and the house of wisdom shone resplendent on Friday nights 

with the light of holy minds. Sufis, doctors, preachers, 

lawyers, Sunnis, Shids, Brahmans, Jains, Buddhists, (Jhdrbd'ks, 1 
Christians, Jews, Zoroastrians, and learned men of every belief were 

gathered together in the royal assembly. 

one night the ’ Ibadat-khana was brightened by the presence of 
Padre Radalf, who for intelligence and wisdom was unrivalled 
among Christian doctors. Several carping and bigotted men attacked 


him, and this afforded an opportunity for a display of the calm 
judgment and justice of the assembly ! These men brought for¬ 


ward the old received assertions, and did not attempt to arrive at 
truth by reasoning. Their statements were torn to pieces, and they 



1 i,e„ Hindu materialists, vide p, 30, n. 3. 
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were nearly put to shame ; and then they began to attack the contra¬ 
dictions in the Gospel, but they could not prove their assertions. 
With perfect calmness and earnest conviction of the truth, the Padre 
replied to their arguments, and then he -went on to say, ‘If these men 


have such an opinion of our 



and if they believe the Kuran 


can 


to be the true word of God, then let a furnace be lighted, and let me 

with the Gospel in my hand, and the ulamd with their holy book 
in their hands, walk into that testing place of truth, and the right 
will be manifest.’ The blackhearted, mean-spirited disputants shrank 
from this proposal, and answered only with angry words.” 1 

Here is the evidence of a contemporary writer, who attributes to the 
Christian priest a desire to perform a miracle. Well, from the fact of 
this statement, can we be justified in doubting the historical event of the 
visit of the Christian priest to the court of Akbar, and of his services 
to explain his religion to the king ? Of course not. How, then, 
we be justified in doubting the historical event ofMeherji Rana’s visit, 
and of his influence on Akbar ? In his case, we do not read at all, 
in any contemporary writer, any statement about his desire to perform 
a miracle. It is some later tradition, that connects with his name, 
the performance of a miracle. If we are not justified in doubting the 
historical event of Father Rodolf’s visit and services, on account of his 
offered miracle, referred to by a historical writer, we are much less 
justified in doubting the historical event of Meherji Rana’s visit and 
services, on account of the story of a miracle, which is not even 
alluded to by any book of history. 

We must note that there are several versions of the miracle attributed 
to Father Rudolf. Murray gives the following version : “ At length, 
he (Akbar) sent to inform them, that an opportunity had now offered 
of fully establishing the superior claims of the Catholic faith ; that 
a great Mahometan doctor was ready to leap into a furnace with the 
Alcoran in his hand ; and that, considering the firm confidence they 
felt in their own system, they would of course have no objection 


i Akbar-nameh. Elliot’s History of India, Vol. VI., pp. 59, 60. Calcutta 
edition of Asiatic Society, Vol. III., p. 254, 1. 20—p. 255, 1 5. Badddni gives 
another version. He says, that it was a Mahomedan Sheikh, who challenged 
the Christian priest to perform the ordeal by fire. (The Emperor Akbar’s 
Repudiation of EsllArn, by Rehatsek, p. 46. Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., 
p. 308. Lees and Ahmed Ali’s Text, Vol. II., p. 299, 11.10-15. Bloehmann’s 
Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 191.) 
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to accompany him with the Bible ; when the comparative merit of 
the two religions would be established in a manner admitting of 
no dispute. The missionaries paused at this proposition. They 
represented, that this could by no means be considered a regular mode 
of deciding a religious controversy ; that they had already held long 
arguments with the Mollahs, and were ready to maintain one still 
more formally, holding out some expectation, if that should fail, of 

having recourse to the fiery trial propounded. (Murray’s Discoveries 
and Travels II., p. 91.) This is a version of the Christians. The two 

well-known contemporary historians of the very time of Akbar, viz., 

Abul Fazl and Badaoni, differ in their versions. One says that it was 
the Christian priest who offered to perform the miracle and challeng¬ 
ed the Mahomedan priest to do the same, and the other says vice 
versa . Thus, when in the writings of two well-known historians of 
king Akbar’s own time, some true or probable facts, with which 
Father Rodolf was connected, have been misinterpreted, misunderstood 
or exaggerated, there is no wonder, if some similarly true or probable 
facts, with which Dastur Meherji Rana was connected, have been 
misinterpreted, misunderstood or exaggerated by tradition in later 
times. But, as from the fact of some probable events connected 


with Father Rodolf 


being 


so misinterpreted, misunderstood or 


exaggerated, we are not justified in doubting his mission and in¬ 
fluence at the court of king Akbar, so, from thu fact of some probable 
event connected with Dastur Melierji Rana being misinterpreted, 
misunderstood or exaggerated, we are not justified in doubting his 
mission and influence at the court of king Akbar. 

It is said : “It need hardly be said that, if such a highly improbable, 
if not impossible, event happened at all, it must have been mentioned 
and detailed by the writers who are generally very fond of relating 
the marvellous. Badaoni, who mentions many other so-called mira¬ 
culous or thaumatnrgic feats of Jorjis and Mahomedan saints, as, for 
instance, that of the Anuptalao, the lake filled with copper coins, does 
not say a word about this. There is nothing about it in the Dabistan, 
the other great authority for Akbar’s religious history.” 1 Well, the 
fact, that the authentic histories of Akbar’s reign, do not mention the 
so-called miracle, connected with Dastur Meherji Rana’s name in 
later times, should rather go in Dastur Meherji Rana’s favour, and not 

1 Journal, Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. LIY., No. 
XIX., p. 293, Mr. Karkaria’s paper. 
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against him. The fact, that no 


highly improbable, if not impos¬ 


sible, event,” is connected with Dastur Meherji Rana’s name by 
authentic historians, shows that his services were real and not flimsy. 


Dr. West, the well-known Pahlavi scholar, says on this point 1 :—. 

“ That Meherji Rana went to Delhi about 1578, seems well attested 
by the grant of a Jaghir to him at that time ; but the traditional 
miracle attributed to him is undoubtedly a myth, which no edu¬ 
cated Parsee of the present day can really believe (that is, it may be 
a misunderstanding, or misinterpretation, of some more probable 
facts). It would be easy to understand that the Parsee’s veneration 
for the sun, would be ridiculed by the other religious disputants; 
more probably by the Mahomedans aud Romish priests than by the 
Hindus. And what more annoying form of ridicule could be 
devised than to suggest the ease with which a clever Hindu 
juggler could produce any number of imitation suns ? Such a 
suggestion, without any attempt to carry it out, would he quite 
sufficient to produce a myth shortly after Meherji’s return to 
Nausari 

As Dr. West says, it appears, that there may be “ some pro¬ 
bable facts ” at the bottom, and that a myth has subsequently 

grown round them. Let us examine the myth a little closely, and 
see if any fact can be traced at the bottom. 

(a) The story, as given in the song, 2 says, that a Hindu priest, by 
a sleight of hand, suspended a dish high in the air. Thi3 was taken by 
the king’s subjects to be a second sun. Now, as far as the descrip¬ 
tion in the story goes, the thing was a sleight of hand or a trick. 
The writer of the story says, that the king’s subjects took 

it to be a second sun, and that the dish appeared like a sun. 

Dastur Meherji Rana possibly saw what the sleight of hand or what 
the trick was, and he may have exposed it. 

Such sleights of hands and tricks and such jugglers were not 
uncommon in the court of Akbar. We read, that once Akbar 


1 His letter, dated Maple Lodge, Watford, June 10th, 1898, to Mr. 
Mancherji Palanji Ku tar.— Vide the Twni-i-Jamshed of 24th September 1898. 

» Of. the first stanza of the song “ Rieti •ny Ml riil 


The lines 


ailed miracle say 

(vide 3|iWt (1867) p. 574). 


nuflsi m** |=tt l 1 yV’-' 
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himself exposed the trick of a juggler, who said, that he had “ the power 


of disappearing in the midst of a conversation, in the twinkling ofau 
eye, and to re-appear on the other side oi tiie river.” 1 


Dastur 


Meherji Rana may have exposed a trick ot this kind, and later oral 
tradition may have exaggerated it into a miracle, though, from the 
written account of the story, wo find, that it seems to be spoken of as 
a sleight of hand and trick; but from that exaggeration one cannot 
be justified in doubting the event of his going to Akbar’s court 
and of his influencing the king. 

We must bear in mind, that in those times, unusual extraordinary 
handiwork or skill in some kind of workmanship also, was taken to 
be a kind of magic. For example, a grandee of the court Mir Fathulla 
Shirazi once made a windmill which automatically grounded flour. 
This was taken by people to be magic. The Tabakat-i-Akbari says 
on this point, “ He was also an adept in tire secret arts of magic and 
enchantment. For instance, he made a windmill which produced 
flour by a self-generated movement.” (Elliot V., p. 469.) 

(b) Again, in connection with this subject of the appearance of 
a second sun, we must bear in mind, that, apart from the question of 
a sleight of hand or trick, such a meteorological phenomenon is not 
rare. All books on Meteorology speak of mock-suns and mock- 
moons. 2 I quote here, from Buchan’s Meteorology, the description 
of such phenomenon. 

“Parhelia and Paraselene. At the points of intersection of the 
circles of the halo, images of the sun or moon generally appear from 
the light concentrated at these points, the images of the sun being 
called parhelia (Gr. para, about or near, and hclios the sun) or mock- 
suns, and those of the moon paraselenae (Gr. para about or near, and 
selene the moon) or mock-moons, which also exhibit the prismatic 
colours of the halo,” (Introductory Text-book of Meteorology, by 
Alexander Buchan, 1871, p. 193.) 

So, perhaps, it is quite possible, that during the time of Dastur 
Meherji Rana’s visit to the court of Akbar, a phenomenon of a mock- 
sun may have happened. It is quite possible, that Meherji liana might 
have said a prayer at the time, not with the view of performing a 


1 Bad&oni. Eehatsek. The Emperor Akbar’s Repudiation of Esllftxn, p. 82. 
Ahmed Ali’s Calcutta Edition of Bengal Asiatic Society, Yol. II, p. 366, 
1. 22, to p. 367, 1. 12. Lowe’s translation of B idhoni, Yol. II, pp. 378-79. 

* I have referred to them in my book on Meteorology, pp. 303, 304. 
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miracle, but in the ordinary way, because it is not unusual, even 
now, among some of the Parsis, to say prayers on the more frequent 
phenomena of eclipses. 1 A Hindu priest may have attributed that 
meteorological phenomenon to his power of magic, and Dastur Meherji 
liana may have exposed it. 

(c) Again, we find from the histories of Akbar’s time, that a 
natural phenomenon of an unusual kind did occur at the time of Das¬ 
tur Meherji Eana’s visit. It was the phenomenon of the appearance 
of a comet, just at prayer time in the evening. Perhaps the ap¬ 
pearance of this brilliant phenomenon, though properly understood 
by the learned and the intelligent, was misunderstood by the 
ignorant and the illiterate, and so latterly it was misinterpreted. This 
phenomenon created a great stir at the court of Akbar. The 
Tabakat-i-Akbari thus alludes to it :—• 

“ Twenty-third year of the Reign. (A.D. 1578-79.) 

The beginning of this year corresponded with Tuesday, the 2nd 
Muharram, 986 H. (11th March 1578). 

“At this period, at the time of evening prayer, a comet appeared in 
the sky towards the east, inclining to the north, and continued very 
awful for two hours. The opinions of the astrologers was, that the 
effects would not be felt in Hindustan, but probably in Khurasan and 
Irak. Shortly afterwards, Shah Ismail, son of Shfih Tahmasp 
Safawi, departed this life, and great troubles arose in Persia.” 2 

1 Vide my paper on “ A Pew Ancient Beliefs about Eclipses, ” read before 
the Anthropological Society of Bombay on 25th April 1894. (Journal of the 
Anthropological Society of Bombay. Vol. III., No. 6, p. 360.) 

2 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. V, p. 407. Tabakat-i-Akbari, Munshi Newul 
Eishore’s lithographed edition of 1S75 A.D. (1292 Eijri), p. 339,11, 3-4. 
Elliot seems to be wrong in translating “a comet appeared in tie sky 
towards the east." The words of the text are 



Elliot has translated the word Vi/® Arab by “ the east.” Arab does not 
mean. east. It simply means ‘Arabia.’ So the translation should be : “At this 
period at the time of evening prayer a comet appeared in the sky towards 
Arabia, inclining to the north.” Now as Arabia is in the west, the words 
may be translated “ towards the west.” This translation will then tally 
with the statements of Baddoni and Abul Fazl, who also say that the comet 


appeared in the west Vi/*"' 0 
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As Elliot points out, Badaoni and Abul Fa/1 also allude to this 
event. Badaoni places the event in the 22nd year of the reign. (A.I). 


1577-78). 
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Translation. 


“?And among the 


events of that year was the 


appearance of a comet in the west.In this same year 

news arrived that Shah Ismail, son of Shah Tashivuisp, Emperor of 
Persia, had been murdered, with the consent of the Amirs, by his own 
sister Pari Jan Khanam. .... And the effect of the comet in 
that country became manifest, and in Iraq the greatest perturbation 
resulted/ 2 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari of Nizam-ud-din Ahmad places the appear¬ 
ance of the comet in the 23rd year of Akbar’s reign, and in the west, 

but the Mimtakhab-al-Tawarikli of Badaoni places it in the22nd year, 
and in the west. Abul Fazl in his Akbar-nametr places it in the 
22nd year of Akbar’s reign, and in the west. 

Before coming to the subject of the appearance of the comet of this 
particular year, Abul Fazl gives a short introduction, presenting 

1 The Muntakhab-al-Taw&rikh, by Lees and Ahmad Aii, Vol. II., p. 240, 
1. 16; p. 241, 1. 5. 

2 Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh of Badaoni, translated by Lowe, Vol. II., p. 248. 

3 The Calcutta edition of Abd-iu* Rahim, Vol. IIL, p. 221, 1. 24. 


0-^3 q 




i.e t Of the event of the appearance of a comet in the evening [lit. after 
the time, when the great luminary (».£., the sun) which bestows favours on the 
world, sits on the seat of the western land]. As to the discrepancy in the year 
of the appearance of the comet, whether it was in the 22nd or 23rd year of 
Akbar’s reign, Elliot thus explains it. “The twenty-second year began on 
the 20th Zi-l-hijra, 981, and being a soiar year, it extended over the whole of 
Hijra 9S5 and ended on the 1st day of 986. The oversight of this fact has 
given rise to some confusion in the dates about this period, and the events 


here recorded as having occurred in the twenty-third year of the reign are 

placed by Abul-1-Fazl in the twenty -second (Elliot’s History of India, Vol. 
V., p. 403, n, 1). 
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his views of the occurrence of the phenomenon and describing the 

events of the appearance of comets in former years. He then 
describes this phenomenon in the time of Akbar’s reign 1 (985 Hijri, 
1577-78 A.H.) in the following words: 

As the above passage 3 has not been translated by any author, I 
give my own translation of it : 

“ On the day Arad (Arshisang), the 25th of the Ilalii month Aban, 
at the time, when the sun made his conspicuous appearance in 

the sign Scorpio, this heavenly sign (he., the comet kindled 

its brilliant face in the sign Saggitarius, faced towards the west 
(bdkhtar-nn) inclined toward the north. It had a long tail. It had 
reached such a limit, that in many towns they saw it for five months. 
The well-informed astrologers, and those skilled in the mysteries, 

belonging to the higher (he., celestial) assembly, explained it thus: 

41 that among some of the inhabited 3 parts of Hindustan, there will be 


Comte de Noer gives the date of this phenomenon as the end of October 


1577 (Chaban 985). L’Empereur Akbar, Vol. I., p. 262. 
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(The Akbar-nameh by Abul Fazl, edited by MAulavi Abd-ur-Kahim, Vol. III., 


p. 224, 11. 3-10.) 

3 Or the poor” or the 
or maskin Habitations ; 

(Steingass.) 


(i inhabitants. ,, mas&kin (pi. of maskan 

(for tnas&kin) the poor ; rnuudkin an inhabitant, ’ ’ 
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scarcity of grain, and they specified some particular places. 
The time of the ruler of Iran, will come to an end, and in Irak 
and Khorassan there will arise disturbances.’ All, that was said, 
came to pass without anything being less or diminished. A short 
time after, a caravan came from Iran. Some of its well-informed 
men of truthful mind, informed his Majesty, of the death of Shah 
Tahmasp, and of the murder of Sultan Haidar, and of the accession 
to the throne of Shah Ismail.” 

As pointed out by Elliot, Fergusson’s list 1 of comets, included a 
comet, which appeared in 1577. It passed its perihelion on the 26th 
October 1577. 


There is one thing in Abul Fazl’s description of the phenomena of 
comets, which requires to be noticed. He says, that the phenomena 
were supposed to forbode evils to a certain extent, in the countries, 
where they appeared, and that there were nirangs [i.e. incantations) 
among the ancients for averting the evils. He says Ij lodb j 


jNum id V" j c 1 j f j 1 uj 

CiJ I A I to I iI 2 i.e.. *• Their consenuenees annear in 


Oof 


& uT Jisi 


O.J I/.aAI J cPjl 2 3 i.e., *' Their consequences appear in propor¬ 
tion to its duration, and the incantations for (counteracting) the 
influence of these occur in the writings of the ancients more than 
can be described.” 

The nirang ( i.e., prayer or incantations) of the ancients, referred to 
by Abul Fazl, seems to be the nirang of the ancient Iranians. We 
find from the Shikand Gumanik Vi jar (3. B. E. Vol. XXIV., 
Chap. IV., 47-48) that the appearance of comets was believ¬ 
ed by the ancient Persians, to bring with it, damage and harm 
to the countries where they appeared. They believed that 


the resulting harm can be averted 


by prayers 


Among the 


Parsees, there is still one nirang of that kind known as the Nirang 
Vanant Yasht. It begins thus 3 j fi* j 4 ^ ^ 

j jllkt j 2 -e . “May there be averted all the calamities, and 
(the evils of) the Devil and the Druj and the Peri (fairy) and the 
Kaftar (lit. despoiler of the dead) and the magicians.” 

We must note, that firstly, this is a nirang or prayer to avert the 
evils or wrongs from the salirdn 3 (i.e., magicians or trick-players). 


1 Fergusson’s Astronomy by Dr. Brewster, Vol. II. (1811), p. 300. 

s Akbar-nameh, Vol. III., p. 223, II. 4—5. 

3 Vide the last word of the quotation from the Nirang. 
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Again, secondly, we must note that as the m'rang referred to by Abul 
Falz, is in connection with a star (and the comet is spoken of by 

Badaoni as a star so the Parses Nirang-i-Vanant 

Yasht above referred to, also bears its name from Vanant, which is the 
name of a star. 

Now, Prof. Darmesteter says in his Zend Avesta 1 , that the tra¬ 
dition, as he bad heard it from a member of the Meherji Rana family, 
said, that it was the Vanant Yasht, which Dastur Meherji Rana had 
recited at the time of the so-called miracle. Perhaps be recited that 
nirang, or some other nirang, to pray to God, to avert the evils 
of the natural phenomenon that had occurred at the time. 

I have examined this question of the so-called miracle, rather at 
some length, to show that, as Dr. West said, there may be “ some 
probable fact ” at the bottom, round which the story is interwoven. 
It may be a conjurer’s trick, or it may be a meteorological 
phenomenon, or it may be the astronomical phenomenon of a 
comet, which is actually noted by three historians of Akbar’s time, 
viz., Badaoni, Abul Fazl and Nizam-ud-din, and the occurrence of 
which has been confirmed by European astronomers. I am disposed 
to believe, that it was possibly the third fact, viz., the phenomenon 
of the comet, that led to the tradition of the so-called miracle. It 
was believed, as Abul Fazl says, that evils resulted from, the appear¬ 
ance of the phenomenon. They further believed, that the writings of 
the ancients ( pishinigdn ) had some nirangs (prayers) which averted 
those evils. So, they may have turned to Dastur Meherji Rana for 
some of these nirangs. Let it be specially noted that in Tansen’s 
song, it is his prayers that are referred to as accepted {vide pp.163-64.) 

Thus, one or another of these actual facts may have been misinter¬ 
preted, misunderstood or exaggerated in subsequent times. But 
for the sake of that misinterpretation, misunderstanding or exagge¬ 
ration, the historical fact of Dastur Meherji Rana’s presence at the 
court, and of his influence on Akbar need not be doubted. Why J 
more exaggerated things than these, and supposed to be more mira¬ 
culous, have been attributed to Akbar himself by his historians. He 
is said to have had the power of miraculously curing the sick, for 
which reason, and for other reasons, some of his people prostrated 
before him as before their god. But such statements should not be 
taken as throwing doubts upon the historical events and acts of his life. 

1 Le Zend-Avesta,Tol. II., p. 644, 
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4. The fourth objection raised against Dastur Meherji liana’s 
mission is this. Tradition, as embodied in a song, says, that hia 
mission so far succeeded, that he converted Akbar “to the 
Parsee faith by investing him with the sacred shirt and thread- 
girdle, sudreh and leusti, the outward sign of adopting that faith.”! 
The idea of Akbar’s putting on the sacred shirt and thread of the 
Parsees, as referred to in the song, is looked upon with doubt ancl ridi¬ 
cule. It is supposed, that a king like Akbar, who had his peculiar ideas 
of a new religion, could not have put on the symbols of the religion 
of Zoroaster. I admit, that Akbar was never a staunch Zoroas- 
trian, as he was never a staunch Christian, Mahomedan or Hindu. 
But in spite of that, it is very likely that he once may have put on 
the sudreh and kusti, if for nothing else, for the sake of curiosity. 
We have authentic statements, that he put on visible symbols of 
other religions, like Christianity and Hinduism. 

Father Catrou, who wrote the History of the Mogul dynasty in 
1708, on the authority of a Portuguese manuscript of M. Manouchi, a 

Venetian, who had visited the Court of the Moguls in the reign of 
Shah Jehan, says: “ Akebar took the Bible, placed it upon his 
head, in sign of respect, kissed the images, and made his children 
kiss them.” 1 2 * “ He, on certain occasions, paid honours to Jesus and 
Mary. He carried, suspended from his neck, a relic, which he had 
received from Father Aquaviva, an Agnus Dei, and an image of the 
Virgin Mary.’’* “ On the day of the assumption of the Virgin Mary, 
he had caused a throne to be erected, on which the image of the 
Virgin was placed” 4 “Akebar produced before the fathers the 
images of Jesus Christ and the Virgin Mary. He pressed them to 
his heart and kissed them with affection. 6 ” “ It was no longer possible 
to doubt but that Akebar was in spirit and in belief a Christian. 
He was often present at the services which the fathers celebrated 
in their chapel; he assisted at their prayers, repeating them in a 

kneeling posture.” 6 

All these are the statements of the Christian missionaries from 
their point of view. The Mahomedan historians, though they give an 
expression to his leaning towards the teachings of the missionaries> 

1 B. B. B. A. Society’s Journal, XIX., No. LIU*, p. 292. 

2 History of the Mogul Dynasty, translated from the French of Father 

Francois Catrou, 1826, p. 106. 3 Ibid., p. 121. 

* Ibid., p. 125. 5 Ibid., p. 127. 6 Ibid., p. 128. 
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do not go so far. But even in spite of all the above public expressions 
of sympathy towards Christianity, the Christian fathers at times 
“ apprehended”—to quote Father Catrou’s words—“ that dissimulation 
and policy, so natural to the Moghuls, had the greatest share in the 

discourse of the Prince.” 1 

Coming to Hinduism, we find, even from theMahomedanhistorians, 

that Akbar assumed all the visible signs of that religion. He became 
a vegetarian, and even put on the Hindu mark on his forehead, and 
went out in public with that mark and with the Hindu thread rule'hi 
on his body. Badaoni says “ On the festival of the eighth day after 
the Sun’s entering Virgo in this year he came forth to the public 
audience -chamber with his forehead marked like a Hindu and he had 
jewelled strings tied on his wrists by Brahmans by way of a blessing, . 

It became the current custom also to wear the r did hi on 

the wrist. 5 ’ (Lowe’s Translation, vol, II., p. 269. ilehatsek p. 27. 

^ ,, 1 I I i J /fc / ■ m 

Blocluuann. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I., p. 184. Lees and Ahmad Ali’s 
Calcutta Text, A 7 ol. II., p. 261, 11. 18 to 22.) According to Rehatselc 
Raid hi is an amulet of string tied round the arm on a certain festival 
held in honor of Krishna during the full moon of Sravana ” (p. 27 n. 
24). It is still put on by the Hindus on the Nalieri Punam or Balev 
holiday. 

Now then, if Akbar put on the visible symbols of the religions of the 
Christians and Hindus—either out of temporary real affection for 
these religions, or only out of dissimulation, or for the sake of 
curiosity—there is no wonder, if he put on, even for a short time, the 
sudreh and leusti (the sacred shirt and thread), the visible signs of 
Parseeism, from which he had taken several elements for his new 
religion, as noted by several historians of his reign. 

There is one thing, which draws our special attention in connec¬ 
tion with this cpiestion of sudreh and kusti. We read in Badaoni in 
the account of the 24th vear of Akbar’s reign (1579-80 A.D.) that 


Birbal recommended sun-worship to the king, 
the passage, the author says Ij jL) 


Tli ere. at the end of 


J J 


" <• •? 
/‘Q.'saS 


3 


Blochmann 


translates it “ (For similar reasons, said Bir Bar should man pay 


1 Ibid., p. 107. 

2 Compare the words ^ Jalveh ddd here, with the same words used 

by Dastur Shapurjec Saujanfi about Dastur Mcherji Sana in connection with his 

visit to Akbar’s court (vide above p. 16. ^ I d 

11 
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regard . . .) to the mark on, the forehead and the Brahmanical 
thread.” l 

Kehatsek translates this as “ he also recommended marks on the 
forehead and strings.” Rehatsek adds in a note : “ Both are badges 
of caste; the forehead mark our author calls qashjah and the 

V 

string zenur.” 2 

Lowe translates it: “That he should adopt the sectarial mark and 
Brahmanical thread.” (Lowe’s translation, Vol. II. p. 2(58.) 

Now the word zunndr ( j^j) referred to by Badaoni, signifies, 

according to Steingass : “A belt (particularly a cord worn round 
the middle by the Eastern Christians and Jews, also by the Persian 
Magi), the Brahmanical thread. ” 

Badaoni does not use the word Brahmanical. It appears that it is lat¬ 
terly that it has been applied to sacred threads or cords put on by 
different communities, but formerly it was specially applied to that used 

by the Persian Magi. Fil’d ousi applies it (otlie kusti or sacred thread 
of the ancient Persians. For example he says about Minocheher 3 : 

ejl-i-* 3 cjLjA .. cJfL j.pajLo 

i.e. “ Minocheher put on the- lvianian crown and, bent on revenge, tied 
his waist with mnndr(i.e. lemti .”) The Farhang-i-Jehangiri, 1 written 


in Akbar’s reign, says of this word (_£jT aL^ Ij /-xZj 


AJjlo (J i.e., “a thread which the fire-worshippers put on 

is called zunnfir.” It seems to me, that as the word zunnar appears 
here in connection with sun-worship adopted by Akbar and with the 
establishment of fire temples, it may have been understood by some 
to refer to the kusti of the Zoroastrians. 

As the word zunndr (zenur) has the meaning of kusti, and as 
it has also the meaning of “ a priest’s gown,” as Richardson puts it, 
it is quite uatural, that the above sentence of Badaoni may have been 
taken by some later Parsecs—even by mistake—to refer to their 
swlreh and kusti. So, irrespective of the question, whether Akbar 
put on or not, the sudreh, and kusti —it may be through curiosity 
as lie put on the visible symbols of Christianity and Hinduism, it 


soil), p. 25. 


i Blochmann’s Ain-i-Abbari, Vol. I., p. 183. 

a The Emperor Akbar’s Repudiation of E si lam (186(i) 

3 Mohl. Livre des Rois, Vol. I., p. 210, 1. 1139. 

* Mr. Mauockji Rustomji Unwala’a MS. copy. Lucknow Edition, Jald 
Second, p. 124. 
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is possible, that the above sentence of Badaoni may have led some 
later Parsees to infer, that zunnar meant sudreh and kmti. Thus we 
find, that if later songs spoke of Akbar putting on the sudreh and 
kusti, they had some authority, real or mistaken. 

But then, it is not the Indian songsters and singers alone, who 
say, that Akbar was converted to Parseeism. Even European writers, 
on the strength of Mahomedan authorities, have come to the conclu¬ 
sion, that Akbar was, to a certain extent, a convert to Zoroastrianisi 

9 

and that it was the priests of Naosari who brought about that 
result. Prof. Wilson renders the passage of Badaoni on Akbar’s 
religion thus : “ A number of fire-worshippers, who arrived from 
Naustiri in Guzerat, gained many converts to the religion of Zerdusht. 
The emperor was, to a certain extent, amongst them.” 1 2 * Again, we 
have a German author, who says a similar thing. It is Comte de Noer. 
I quote him in the words of his translator Maury: “II y avait a 


Q 


s 


uns de leurs pretres fnrent mantles a Sikri et initierent 1’empereur a 
lour religion.”' Thus, if it was the Naosari Parsees, who, according 
to these authors, led A blear to Zoroastrianism, it is quite natural that 
Dastur Meherji liana, the head of the Naosari Parsees, should have 
an active hand in the work. 

Tennyson also, in his Akbar’s Dream, takes the view that Akbar 
was converted to Zoroastrianism. He makes Akbar complain of 
the fact, that the people railed at him as a Zoroastrian. Tennyson 8 
puts the following words in the mouth of Akbar: 

“ The sun, the sun ! they rail 
At me the Zoroastrian. Let the Sun, 

Who heats our earth to yield us grain and fruit, 

And laughs upon thy field as well as miue, 

And warms the blood of Shiah and Sunnee. 

Symbol the Eternal! Yea and may not kings 
Express Him also by their warmth of love 

For all thy rule—by equal law for all'? 

By deeds a light to men l ” 

There is one thing very peculiar in this passage of Tennyson. He 
represents Akbar, as complaining against the people railing at him 


1 H. H. Wilson’s Works, edited by Dr. dost, Yol, II., p. 389. 

2 L’Empereur Akbar, pp. 314—15. 

8 Tennyson’s “ Akbar’s Bream.” 



as a Zoroastrian, and then as justifying his sun-worship : He says: 

Let the Sun, 

Who heats our earth to yield us grain and fruit, 

And laughs upon thy field as well as mine.’’ 

Tennyson here bases his thoughts upon that very passage of Badaoni, 
in which the word guniiur occurs, and in which Birbal justifies 
sun-worship, and is supported by other learned men of the court 
who, according to the Dabistan, were “a sect of the fire-wor¬ 
shippers.*’ Badaoni’s words corresponding to the above words of 
Tennyson are : 

“The sun was the primary origin of everything. The ripening of 
the grain on the fields, of fruits and vegetables, tire illumination of 
the universe, and the lives of men, depended upon the Sun. Hence it 
was but proper to worship and reverence this luminary.” 1 

Summary. 

To sum up : We have the authority of four writers—two of them 
Badaoni and Abul Fazl, contemporaries of king Akbar—to say that 
it was the Indian Parsees who explained to the king, the religion of 


Zoroaster. Badaoni says that it 


the Naosari Parsees who did so. 


The author of the Dabistan, written at least about 57 years after Ba¬ 
daoni, supports him in almost his own words. From these writers 
and from the author of the Tfivikb-i-Mamalik Hind, we learn that bv 
1582-84 the king had openly adopted some of the Parsee forms of 
worship, the Parsee calendar, and the Parsee festivals. The Dabistan 
adds one fact move, viz., that Ardesir from Persia had also come to the 
Court of Akbar by special invitation, and was questioned “ about the 
subtleties of Zordusht’s religion.” This event had happened sub- 


ift, 


^5 


long after Akbar had openly adopted 


some of the Parsee forms of worship, etc. So Badaoni takes no note 
of this event; but the author of the Dabistan, who wrote at least 
57 years after Badaoni, takes a note of this subsequent event. The 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri says, that the special purpose, for which Ardesir 
was called, was to help its author in the work of the dictionary, and 
that he was called in or after 1502. 

Dastur Meherji Rana was the head of the Naosari Parsees. 
(1) Dastur Shapurji M. Sanjana, in his Kisseh-i-Atash Beheram-i- 
Naosari, written in 1765-6G, clearly says that “ he had gone to the 

Blochmann. Ain-i-Akbari, I., p. 183. 
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court of King Akbar and had shown him proofs of religion.” 


Thi 


was 


King Akbar. 


e 


statement is supported by further facts. (2) Two tar mans of Ivino- 
Akbar himself and two other old documents of his time affirm that he 
was given 200 bicjdhs of land by Akbar. (3) There are three oid 
documents, which clearly show, that just after his return from the 
court of Akbar, he was formally acknowledged by the priests of 
Naosari as their head. (-1) Old manuscripts of Zend A vesta prayer 
books, one of which is about 192 years old, affirm that his name 
commemorated in prayers. Why was this P It was in recognition of 
services rendered to the cause of Parsee religion at the Court of 
Akbar, as affirmed by Dastur Shapurji Sanjana in his book. 
(5) Again old songs, one of which is recorded in a manuscript about 
110 years old, and believed to have been written by Tansen, the 
minstrel of Akbar himself, record the event of his visit to Alcbar’s 
Court. 

Coming to the objections raised against Naosari Parsees in general, 
it is said that the Gujarat Parsees were all ignorant at the time of 

Drs. West and Geldner, and Prof. Hodivvala have shown 
elsewhere that there was not that general ignorance as that alleged. 
We have the authority of two letters from Persia, recorded in th 
Reviiyets, to say that the Zoroastrians of Persia were not far better 
than the Zoroastrians of India. As to the objection that Naosari was 
an obscure town, and as such was not capable of producing capable 
men, we have the authority of eight Reviiyets, one after another, to 
show that it was not so. Coming to the objections against Dastur 
Meberji Rana, we have the authority of three documents and two 
manuscripts, and of a work of Dastur Diirab Pahlan, to show that 
he was not an obscure priest as alleged. We have the authority of 
one old document and an old manuscript Revayet to show that even 
his father Rana Jeshang was not an obscure priest. We have two 
manuscripts written by Rana Jeshang himself to show that he was 
versed in Pazend and Persian. So Dastur Meberji Rana was a 
known and learned son of a known and learned father. 

The main issues in this question are :— 

1. Is it, or is it not, a fact, (A) that Badaoni, under the events of 
1579 A. D., says ( a ) that “ the Parsees from Naosari proved to his 
Majesty the truth of Zoroaster’s doctrines,’’ and that ( b) they “im¬ 
pressed the Emperor so favourably that he learned from them the 
I'elisdous terms and rites of the old Parsis,” and that (c) he “ordered 





Abul Fazl to make arrangements that sacred tire should be kept 
burning at court by day and by night, according to the custom of the 
ancient Persian kings”; (B) that the Dabistan supports the above 
statement of Badaoni about the Naosari priests; (C) that Abul Faal 
in his Akbar-nameh, under the events of the 23rd year of Akbar’s 
reign, i.e. of 1578, refers to the presence of Zoroastrians in the 
assembly for religious discussions; and (D) that the Tarikh-i- 
Miimalik-i-Hind says that in 1579 A.D. Akbar was led away from 
Mohomedanism by the Parsecs? In short, is it, or is it not, a fact, that 
before 1583 Akbar had adopted the visible forms of Parsee worship 
and adopted Parsee calendar and festivals ? 

2. As to the additional facts of Ardeshir’s coming from Persia 
to the Court of Akbar, is it, or is it not, a fact that, according to the 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri Ardeshir was called for the purpose of the dic¬ 
tionary, and that he came in or after 1592 ? 

If you decide these most important issues in the affirmative, you 
cannot but come to the conclusion that it was the Naosari Parsecs 
who explained to Akbar the religion of Zoroaster. 

Then as to the next question as to who was the leader of the 
Naosari Parsees the most important issues are :— 

(1) Is it, or is it not, a fact that we have (A) documents of King 
Abbar’s time saying that Dastur Meherji Rana was given 200 
bighas of land given to him by Akbar as inadad-i-madsh, a special 
kind of grant; (B) documents of King Akbar’s time, showing, that at 
the very time, which corresponds with the time of his return from 
Akbar’s Court, he was formally acknowledged by the priests of Naosari 
as their head; and (C) a Zend manuscript about 192 years’ old, 
which is supported by other later manuscripts, showing that his name 
is commemorated in a prayer as that of a departed worthy who had 
rendered some services to his community. 

If you decide these issues in the affirmative, the question arises, 
(or) Why was it that Dastur Meherji liana was given 200 bighas 
of land by Akbar : (5) why was he formally acknowledged as their 
head by the priests of Naosari ; (c) why was his name commemo¬ 
rated? It must be in reward of some services rendered. What those 
services were appear from the writing of a Parsee author, who, in his 
work, written in 1765-66 A.D., says that Dastur Meherji Rana 
had gone to the Court of Akbar and explained to him the religion 
of Zoroaster. This visit to the Court of Akbar, is referred to 
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in a song by Tansen, the contemporary of Akbar, a song that 
is found in a manuscript written about 110 years ago. 

If you decide all these issues in the affirmative, you cannot 
but come to the conclusion that it was Dastur Meherji Rana 
the leader of the Naosari Parsees who had gone to the Court 
of Akbar. These are the main issues. Without deciding them, all 
other arguments would be futile and useless. 

Before I finish, I beg to say, that Mr. Karkaria has done gross 
injustice to Dastur Meherji Rana’s descendants. He says : 

“ A paper has been put into ray hands by the present descendants of 
this Meherji Rana, who still live in Naosari, in which what are called 
historical authorities are given for the abovementioned traditions. 
The writer of this quotes what purports to be passages from three 
famous historians of Akbar, viz., Badaoni, Alml Fazl, and the author 
of the Tabakat-i-Akbari, in each of which the tradition is fully and 
emphatically mentioned. But, strange to relate, 1 do not find just 
those passages in these historians ! They are conspicuous by their 
absence in the excellent editions of Badaoni and Alml Fazl, published 
by the Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bibliotheca TncHca!” 1 

Now, I produce those very papers, which were placed in the 


hands of Mr. Karkaria. Mr. Karkaria lias 


taken care, to get 


them initialled by two or three well-known citizens. I find thereon, 

other initials, the initials K. N. K. and D. F. These 


among 


two, are the initials of Mr. Ivaikhoshroo Nowrojee Kabraji and 
Mr. Dosabhoy Framji Karaka, c.s.l. It is fortunate, that what 
Mr. Karkaria thought to be necessary for his protection, has turned 
out to be necessary for the protection of the descendants of Dastur 
Meherji Rana. 

Mr. Karkaria says in the above passage, that the paper, with which 
he was supplied, purported to contain passages from Badaoni. Ido 
not find anything of the kind. Therein the name mentioned, is not that 
of Badaoni, but it is that of one Abdul Kadir Badlani, and the book is 
that called Vakaat Akbari. Perhaps Mr. Karkaria would say, that by 
mistake he took Badlani for Badaoni. But then, in the paper given to 
him. Badlands book is mentioned as Vakaat Akbari, and we know 
that Badaoni’s work is Muntakhab-al-tawarikh. 

Secondly, Mr. Karkaria says that he was supplied with passages 
purporting to be from Abul Fazl, “ the excellent editions ” of whose 


i Vol. XIX.. No. 53, pp. 2H3-94. 
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works (the Ain-i-Akbari and the Akbar-nfuneli), he says, are “pub¬ 
lished by the Bengal Asiatic Society in the Bibiliothcca Indiea.” 
But I find, that in the paper given to him, the above-named books 
are not at all mentioned. The book mentioned is “ Tawarikh-i- 
Mahanameh. 

Thirdly, lie says, that the paper given to him, was said to contain 
passages from the Tabakat-i-Alcbari. What he calls the “excellent 
Tabakfit-Akbari of Nizam-ud-din ” is not at all referred to in the 
paper, but the Tabakat referred to, is spoken of, as one, written by 
Moulvi Abdul Nabi Sistani. 


In the case of all the three above-mentioned books, Mr. Kar- 
karia has given altogether wrong names. He represents the descend¬ 
ants of Dastur Meherji Rana’s family, as giving him from three 
well-known works (Badaoni’s Mnntakhab-al-Tawiirikh, Abul Fazl’s 
Ain-i-Akbari or Akbar-nameh, and Nizam-ud-din’s Tabakat-i-Akbari), 
passages which did not exist in those works, while, as a matter of fact, 
the passages are clearly spoken of in the paper supplied to him as 
belonging to some other books. Again, the worst of it is this, that 
he makes this change, in spite of his being very clearly told by the 
giver of the paper,'-that the books, named in the paper, have not 
been found, though he tried his best, and that he was not sure 
whether the books existed or not, and that if they existed, he was not 
sure whether those passages were therein or not. 


The fact is that those passages were given to the late Dastur 
Erachjee SohrabjeeMeherji Rana, the late learned librarian of the Mulla 
Firoz Library, by a friend at Poona, as being found by a Mahome- 
dan Munshi in some manuscript books at Agra. As one taking an 
interest in all that related to the history of his family, he copied those 
passages in his manuscript book of family notes. Had the names of 
the books been those of the above well-known works, lie would have 
at once verified the passages from the books in liis Mulla Firoz 
Library. One of our vice-presidents, Mr. K. It. Cama, as the Presi¬ 
dent of that institution, can certify, that Dastur Erachjee was a learned 
and diligent traditional scholar, and had written many manuscripts 
for his library. So, he could have easily verified the passages by a 
reference to the above works in his library, but as the names given 
were quite unknown, he simply took down the passages for what they 
were worth. 
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The gentleman who sent to Mr. Ivarkaria at his express desire, the 
paper containing these passages very clearly said, at the time, 

IseirMlHl &llcft Wh ct ^>3413 bW 

>i ma£l ctovcfW b^=u $cii ^lscti«Hi >t'41 -i*R ^ 

%m Ctl ^ m\ Vh -i\k ^ M 124 § b<£l SlbHl Rd ctl Well 

RfcRt ^ Ctciloy >j -iSjC-t <3cU^l trflHl ” 

i.e., “It is not known, whether these books exist or not, because 
during my travels, though I tried my best, I could not find these 
books. And even if these books exist, whether these passages occur 
therein or not, I cannot say. I have copied them as I have found 
them.” 


for 


Mr. Karkaria put in a para, in the Gujarati papers, asking for 
papers connected with Dastur Meherji Rana. A member of the 
family sent him those papers, very clearly saying that, in his 
travels, he had tried his best to find the books named, and that he 
could not find them. His words very clearly show, that he did 
not mean at all, the well-known works of Badaoni, Abul Fazl and 
Nizam-ud-din. In spite of all that, Mr. Karkaria dares to say that 


.ari 

the passages were “ very likely a forgery by the cc^yist himself. ” 
To say the least, this is very unfair, and I beg to say that Mr. 
Karkaria, if not for his own sake, for the sake of the Society in 
whose journal he has published this libel, owes an explanation to 
the members of the family of Dastur Meherji Rana, who, he thinks, 
have made a “ pretended claim” for their ancestor. 


I cannot conclude this paper, without offering my best thanks to 
the gentlemen, whose names I have mentioned in the paper, for placing 
at mv disposal the valuable documents and manuscripts in their 
possession. My best thanks are due to Dastur Darabjee Mahiarjee, 
the present Dastur of Naosari, for kindly lending me the first original 
Firman of king Akbar to be placed before the Society. My best 
thanks are due to Professor Shapursha Hormasji Hodiwala for 
kindly lending me the old documents re the appointment of Dastur 
Meherji Rana at the head of the Naosari priesthood, and some other 
old documents. Most of these documents belong to Mr. Hormusjee 
Beharamji Dastur of Naosari. All those documents were brought 
to Bombay by Prof. Hodiwala, from their owners at Naosari about 
5 years ago, when the question was discussed. Professor Hodiwala 
12 
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lias placed some of the results of his study in his letters to the Bombay 

Gazette over the noins do plume of Edie Ochiltree Junior and J. 0. E. 

in 1896, and those letters have beeu of much use to me. I a: 
indebted to these letters for many of my references in this paper. 
I offer my thanks to Mr. Manockjee llustomji Unwala for some 
old manuscripts bearing on the subject. Lastly, my thanks are due 
to the Committee of the Naosari Meherji Rana [library, and to the 
President of the MullaFiroz Library, for placing their old manuscripts 

at my disposal for the occasion. 
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Appendix . 

I will give here the test and the translation of some of the 
original documents, referred to above in the paper. Firstly, I will 
give the two farmdns of the 40th and 48th years of king Akbar’s 
reign, given to Dastur Kaikobad, the son of Dastur Meherji Rana, in 
which it is mentioned, that before the dates of the grants, 200 bigahs 
of land, which formed a part of the 300 bigahs granted to him, were 
given to his father, Dastur Meherji Rana, for his madad-i-fnadsh. I 
will give at the end, the photo-litho facsimiles of these two farmdns, 
together with those of some other documents referred to in the 
paper. I have to thank Mr. Jehangier Rustomjee Unwala for the pho¬ 
tographs of these two documents, and Messrs. Cooper and Dliondy, 
of the New Litho Printing Press, for the photographs of the other 
documents. To photograph such very old documents is not an easy 
task, especially when some of the documents are too large to be had 
within the sphere of the camera at one and the same time. So the 
photos of some of the Persian documents had to be taken in parts 
and then arranged together on the stones. Then the lithographing 
of the documents was not, again, very easy. The lithographed stones 
had to be cleaned between the lines and the letters, to make the print 
distinct and legible. With all trouble and care the work has not been 
such, as one would wish it to be. However, I am indebted to the 
Education Society’s Press, for the patience with which they have done 
this work and for the printing of this paper generally. My best thanks 
are due to my friend, Ervad Manockjee Rustomii Unwala, for help¬ 
ing me in seeing these old documents pass through the press. 

To help both students and ordinary readers, I give the old documents 
in type also. The careful reading of these old farmdns requires 
some practice in this matter, which I had not before I undertook 
the work. So I am indebted to Mr. Khodayar Shehryar Dastur for 
helping me in reading them. A few words here and there are still 
not clear and legible to me, and a few words here and there may 
perhaps be read and translated by others, in a way, different from 
that, in which I have read and understood them, but that does not 
make much difference in understanding the documents as a whole. 
In printing the last portions of the two farmdns with the seals, I 
have printed it upside down, in the same way as it is written in the 
original farmdns (vide the photo-litho facsimiles). I have explained 
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the reason there. The farmdns are printed line by line according to 
the original documents. 

Irrespective of the question of support, 'which these two old farmdns 
of king Akbar’s time give, a3 evidence, to the subject-matter of the 
paper, they are very interesting in themselves. They are of some 
interest to caligraphists. Again, they are interesting from another 

give us an idea, of some of the customs and 
rules, connected with jagirs and land revenue in Akbar’s time. 
In this matter, they serve as illustrations, as it were, of the different 
dins on this subject in the Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl. So, I have 
translated these farmdns with the very help, as it were, oE the Ain-i- 


Doint of view. They 


Akbari. I have tried to explain the technical words and phrases, by 
means of the very language of the above book. 


Most of the documents given in this paper are worth studying 


from their own standpoints of view. If I do not mistake, it is for 
the first time that such documents of Akhar’s and Baber’s times are 
printed. I beg to submit this appendix as an humble result of my 
studies in this matter. 
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Jl xUl 


Document No. 1 . 

(The first Farm an 
the 40th year of King 
Akhar’a reign .—vide 
above, p. 88.) 
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f'l anslation of the first Farmdn.) 

God is Great. 1 

The Farm an 2 of Jalaluddin. Muhammad Akbar Badshah Gazi. 3 
At this time, a royal order, signifying favour, has acquired the 


1 I AUI < Allah Akbar ’ was the form of salutation, which, according to 
Badaoni, Akbar substituted for the previous form of salutation ( saWn ). The 

reply to this new salAm was ^ Jal Jaldleh, i»e. , 11 May his magnificence 

be glorified.” (Muntakhab-al-lawArikli, by Lees and Ahmad Ali, Vol. II., p.356, 
1. 10. Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. 367. Behatsek, p. 77. Blochmann, 
Ain-i-Akbari, Vol, I., p. 205.) It was in 995 Hijri (A.D. 1586) that he 
introduced this formula as a form of salutation, but it was in 983 (A.D. 
1575-76) that he had introduced it on his seals and coins. We find from 
Badfffini that he had discussed the question of this formula with some of the 
courtiers before introducing it. We read in the Muntakhab-al-Tawarikh :— 

“In these days (A.H. 983, A.D. 1575-76) His Majesty once asked how 
people would like it, if he ordered the words Allah Akbar to be cut on the 
Imperial seal, and the dies of his coins. Most said that the people would like 
it very much, but Hfiji Ibrfihitn objected, and said, that the phrase had an 
ambiguous meaning,* and that the Emperor might substitute the verse of the 
Qur’fin LaailtrulWhi Akbaru, f because it involved no ambiguity. But the 
Emperor was much displeased, and said it was surely sufficient, that no man 
who felt his weakness would claim Divinity ; he merely looked to the sound 
of the words, and he had never thought that a thing could be carried to such 
an extreme.” (Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. 213. Lees and Ahmad Ali’s 
Text, Vol. II., p. 210, 11. 7-15. Elliot’s (Dowson) History of India, Vol. V., 
p. 523.) 

* “ God is great” or “Akbar is God.” 

•f To commemorate God is the greatest thing. 


2 According to Abul Fazl farmdns were issued for three purposes. In the 
list for the second set of purposes fall the “ appointments to jagirs without 
military service,” and in that for the third set, fall “ grants on account of 
daily subsistence allowance.” (Ain-i-Akbari, Book II, Ain II. Bloohmann’s 
Translation, Vol. I. pp. 260- 61, Text I., p. 194.) 

3 JaMl-ud-din Muhammad Akbar BadshAh Gazi ( j^ (^2^1 (J^* 

) wa s the title by which king Akbar was^ known. (Vide the 

TabakAt-i-Akbari. Munshi Newul Kishore’s lithographed edition of 1292 Hijri 
(A.D. 1875), p. 242,1. 8. Vide Muntakhab-al-Taw^rikh of BadAdni. Lees and 

Ahmad Alps Text, Vol. II., p. 8,1. 1; p. 9, 1. 11 . Lowe’s Translation, 
Yol. II., pp. 1 and 2.) 
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honour of publicity, that, Whereas, about 1 300 hitjahs 2 of land 
(measured) by the Ildhi gaz , 3 together with palm and date trees, etc., 
which are growing on that land, have been assigned in the 
environs 4 of the town 5 of Nfiosari, etc., from the Sir/car of Surat, 


according to the particulars 


/< 


the purpose 7 of the assistance of livelihood ( mailad-i-madsh ) 8 
of Parsi Kaikobad, son of Mahyfir, from the assignment 9 of 

1 csj mu'Azi, nearly, about. 

* According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Book IIT, Ain 10) a bigah “is a 


quantity of land 60 gaz long by 60 broad. J * j 0 15 J ^ 


I 


^.A/c : &x JaJ} 




excess in either, it is brought into square measure and made to consist of 
3,600 square gaz” (BlochmamTs Text, Yol. I., p. 206, 1. 21. Translation, 
Vol. II., by Jarrett, p. 62) “ 3,600 square gaz- 2,GOO square yards = 0*538, or 

somewhat more than half an acre.” (Ibid, n. 1.) ^ 

s According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Book III., Ain 8) the Ildhi ga 

measure of length and a standard gauge. ( 1 &} j ! *** 


z “ is a 


^ - - Cl —’ ^ ^ V / 

High and low refer to it, and it is the desire of the righteous and the un¬ 
righteous. Throughout Hindustan there were three such measures current, 
long, middling and short. Each was divided into 24 equal parts and 

tassn.)' A tassdj of the first 


avm iQ 


each 


■«ww» - h 


kind was equal to eight ordinary barley-corns placed together breadth-ways, 
and of the other two respectively, to 7 and 6 barley-corns. The long gaz was 
used for the measurement of cultivated lands, &c.” (Blochni arm’s Text, 
Vol. I., p. 294,11.21-25. Translation, Yol. II., by Jarrett, p. 58-59.) 

4 Sawdd is a term used In the Ain-i-Akbari in connection with 

different mbdhs or provinces (Vide Bk. III., Ain XY., Blochraann’s 

text, p. 377, e.g., A J)r ^ Translation, Vol. II., by 

Jarrett, p. 110.) 

5 iji] ac Dabistfin also calls Naosari a qasabah. 

6 contents. It is a technical word used in connection with Farm&ns* 
The Ain-i-Akbari alludes to it. 

A 


yT rs* 


djl A » & 




• O ♦•fik T 


ViJ 


l 


ix. “ The Cahib-i-Taujih keeps the former Ta’liqah with himself, writes its details 
on the Faringii. 5 * (Bk. II., Ain 11, BlochmamTs text, T., p. 194,1. 13. Transla¬ 
tion I.,p. 261.) The particulars referred to, are given at the end of the Farm An. 


7 “ way, means, expenses.” 

8 Vide above p. 39 for this kind of grant of land. 

it 

9 ta’in is a technical term of appointment for the different mangal>- 
ddrs , jagirddrs , etc .—Vide Blochmann, Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. I., p, 242. 
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the Jagirdar, from the season of J&liarif 1 ku el , so that from year 
to year, spending the income thereof, in maintaining his life, he 

may be engaged in praying for the increase of the wealth and 
good fortune (of His Majesty). It is incumbent 2 upon the present 
and future governors, 3 tax-gatherers, 4 * kroridns 5 and jagirddrs 6 of that 
district, that, acting according to what is written, and measuring the 
above-mentioned land, and preparing a chak 7 , they shall transfer it to 



Kharif is autumn. As to> 5 ku the Ain-i-Akbari(Bk. III. Ain 1.), 

speaking of the Turkish era, says that they counted years by cycles, each cycle 
having 12 years. In the names of the 12 years of the cycle, which Abul F azl 

gives, we find KU the sheep as the 8th year. As to the 

word (Jit el Abul Fazl says that they added u the word el to each of these 
words, which signifies year ” (J 




f (Bloohmann’s text I„ p. 273, 11. 1(3, 17, Translation 


JarreLt, II., page 21). 

2 iXii* 9 path, road ; so lit. it is the path or way for governors, etc. 


3 ph of L* yidc Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. L, p. 241, for these 

officers. He says, “The higher Mangabdars were mostly governors of Cubuhs, 
The governors were at first called squihsdldrs; toward tlic end of Akbar’s reign 
we find them called Hakims, and afterwards QdJiib Quhah or {hebukddra } and 
still later merely Cubahs . The other Man^abdars held jdgirs, which after the 
times of Akbar were frequently changed. The Manc;abdars are also called 
ta’indtiydn (^appointed),’* 

4 JU* agents, governors, nobles, tax-gatherers. 

5 Karori was an ofticer in charge of the revenues over one hr or 
(10 millions) of ddms.— Vide Ain-i-Akbari, Bk. I, Ain 2. 




j So 


»t is***Aj O^ « o S lX . 1 




•••• 


• JJS 


% 

J 


(Blochmann’s text, Vol. I., p. 10,11. 4 and 5.) “ And zealous and upright men 

were put in charge of the revenues, each over one kror of dams” (Blochmann’s 
translation, Vol. I., p. 13). 

0 Vide above, n 3. 

7 According to the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. III., Ain G), it was the duty of the arnaU 
guzdr {j ' i.e mf the revenue collector) to 64 ascertain the correctness 

of ckaicJidmah” (jq£** x (Biochmann’s test, Vol. T., p. 287, 

1. 16, Translation, Vol. II., Jarrett, p. 47). Jarrettsays that (he ahahnauiah is a 

grant of alienated lands specifying the boundary limits thereof. Ck.uk accord. 

ing to Elliot, is a patch of rent free land detached from a village.” (laid.t 

p.47, n. 1). 

13 
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the above-named 1 person. And that trying to bestow care in the 
settlement and perpetuity of that land, shall make no change 


or modification. And that on account 


of land-tax 3 and 


1 (/r l 5 ^ miishdr ilai-hl “ abovemenfcioned person.** Jlunhdr, i.e., 

signified; iai-lii, i.e., to him (Steingass, pp. 9G and 1242). 

2 J ho Vl ai “ rent of land, revenue arising from land ” (Steingass). The 
following passago in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. III., Ain 7) explains this and some 
other words for different taxes mentioned in this fur man. 


yf j iSJ^ J 1 3^ 3 


~ * 


AT 


L$ 


Slo 


Ji 3* 3 


j ^ 3 ^ Jk° L3 Lfr**'*'? ^3 L5 J ^3' i - ^ 


c; ^33* 3 & ^ 




J *33 


1 h Jjrhj lj j Uwjj ^ 


ji ^ J T 

A A 


C1»U« *3 


jrj 


f ^ C5 




53 


* t'y 3 


) I ^ J ^ 3 Lr* 3^ is c 33J Xi 


JU ^ ^ j o ^ j, j U lj j e> 

BlochmamTs text, Vol. I., p. 294,11. 12-10.) 

“In every kingdom Government taxes the property of the subject over 
and above the land revenue, and this they call Tauiqha. In Inin and TarAn, 
they collect the land tax (null) from some, from others the Jihdt, and from 
others again the SAif Jihdt 3 while other oesses under the name of Wcij&hdt 
and F am a 1 at are exacted. In short, what is imposed on cultivated lands by way 

of quit-rent is termed Mai. Imports (? imposts) on manufactures of respectable 
kinds are called Jihdt, and the remainder Sdir Jihdt. Extra collections over 
and above the land tax if taken by revenue officers are Wajnhdt; otherwise 
they are termed Faruaafc. 1 ’ (The Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II., translated by Jarrett, 

pp. 57-58.) From another part of the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. II., Ain 11, on sanads ) 
we learn that the entries about this mdl or land tax formed one of the three 
parts in which the Daftar of the empire was di vided. We read there 

3 3 (sh-3*^ 3 *t3^ 3 l * k -^ /0 ^3^ 3 1 V 

Aif fz \j 3 A** ^ A j x BloolimaniTs text, Vol. I., 


i O 1 ; 0 *' J / / M *ij**> /^j* J jx Bloohmann s text, vol. I., 

p. 193,11. 22-23) : — 

44 The Abivdb ul mdl or entries referring to the revenue of the country. This 
part of the JDc/ftar explains the revenue of the empire, details any increase 
or decrease, and specifies every other source of income (as presents, &c.)” 
(Blochmann’s Translation, Vol. I., p. 2G0.) 
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imposts 
the i 


on manufactures 1 


and capitation. 


taxes 2 


and 


rest 


of 


the taxes, 3 such 


as 


imposts 4 and 


x Vide the preceding note. 


1 I from jLh* capitation tax. The Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. Ill,, Ain Til, 

on (SJJJ *•£.> currency of the means of subsistence,) says of this tax 

j*» j I (Bloch- 

mann’s text, Yol. I., p. 293, 11. 24-25). “ In ancient times a capitation tax was 
imposed called Khirdj 11 (Ain-i-Akbari translation, Vol. II., Jarrett, p. 55). In 

the same Ain it also said ^ ^ d ej ^ if 


/yjt \j 


OJ 




C5-l> »>» 


IS 


jUUJ 






A A 


13 j.sr^ jl /•**, 


l5/o 








iX\/c 




0^3 <xxa y-ijij OujT eJjjA 3 1 *j»A eJ 

13 cu^3 ^ 

Blochmann’s text, Vol. I., p. 204,11. 5-9). “ Land which those outside the faith 
retain on convention. This they call khirdji. Tribute paid by kJnrdji lands 
is of two kinds: (1) Mulcdsamah (divided) is the 5th or 6th produce of the soil. 
(2) Wazifah which is settled according to the Capability and convenience 
of the tributaries. Some call the whole produce of the revenue khirdj and 
as the share of the producing body is in excess of their expenditure, the 
Zak&t is taken from the amount under certain stipulations, and this they call 
a tithe (Translation, Jarrett, Vol. II., p. 57). 




51 


8 Sdir Jahdt, vide p. 98, n. 2. Jarrett says of this word 

“In its original purport, the word signifies moving, walking, or the 
remainder : from the latter it came to denote the remaining of all other 
sources of revenue in addition to the land tax from a^ variety of imposts, a 

customs, transit dues, houses, fees, market tax, &c, ! * (Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II., 

Jarrett, p. 58, n. 1.) 

* This word is not clear and legible. One may read it qu‘ia. It would 


mean “anything paid into the exchequer unweighed ; borrowed money” (Stein. 

gass). I think it is the same as ^*1*3 spoken of as one of the imposts o 
king Akbar’s time in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. III., Ain XL Biocnmanxis tox?- 

i *• * 


•i maiots text* 


Vol. I., p. 301, 1. 8). Another MS. gives the word as . In Blochmann’s 
text the word is marked as doubtful. Jarrett has not translated it, saying 
he “ cannot trace it” (Translation, Vol. II., p. 67, note 1.) 
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presents 1 and fines 2 and village assessments 3 and 
fees 1 and Darogha’s fees 5 and tax-gatherer’s fees 6 and five 


marriage 


per 


i j It appears from the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. TIL, Ain XT., BlochmaniTs 

text, Vol. L, p. 301, 1. 6, translation. Jarrell, Vol. IL, p. EG) that pish hash was 
one of the imposts u'ajiihdt) of king Akbars time. It is u a 

magnificent present, such as is only presented to princes, great men, superiors 

or sometimes to equals (particularly on receiving a great appointment),” 
(Steingass.) 


2 


governor, coiuman- 


jurmdna, “penalty, forfeit, fine.” (Steingass.) 

a XVe find from the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. III., Ain 15, Bloclmiann's 

text, Vol. I., p. 417,1.16. Translation, Vol. II.., Jarrctt, p. 153) that 
zalti is a kind of special rate for the revenue from crops. Jarrefct says “Abut 
Fazl, employs it loosely elsewhere for the revenue collection or assessment of a 
village” (Ibid, p. 153, n. 1). The word ^ ^ means “ a 

der, superior or chief.” So perhaps the word may mean “payments due to 
the chief of a town,” 

4 ^ Lrt 70 mahranah, “a fee exacted by the Qdzi from the Muhammadans at 

weddings.” (Steingass.) Perhaps this is a reference to the marriage tax of king 
Akbar’s time, referred to by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari. (Bk. II., Ain 24 on 

IS j I&A 0*? marriage. BlochmanrPs text, Vol.!., p. 201, Translation, Vol. I., 
pp. 277-78.) The tax varied according to the position of the parties. “The 
middle classes pay one Rupee and common people one dam.. In demanding 
this tax, the officers have to pay regard to tho circumstances of the father 
of the bride.” (Ibid, p. 278). Abul Fazl says of this tax that Akbar took it to 
enable the parties “ to show their gratitude. The payment of this tax is 
looked upon as auspicious.” (Ibid, p. 278). 

5 According to the Ain-i-Akbaib (Bk. III., Ain XL Blochmann’s 

text, p. 301, 1. G, Translation, Vol. II., Jarrott, p. fili.) DanVghfma was one of 

the imposts (ivajaJuU) of king Akbar’s time. Darogha according to Steingass 

is the “ headman of an office, prefect of a town or village, overseer or 
superintendent of any department. 


73 


6 /.iJLas?* “Fees of the bailiff or tax-gatherer* (Steingass). I think 
it is the same impost as that spoken of as | (tahsildar 1 $ fees) 

in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. Ill, Ain XL, Blochmann’s text, Vol. I., p„ 301, 1.6. 
Translation, Vol.. II., Jarrett, p, 66), 
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cent 1 tax and two per cent 2 tax and lanung ui? {i.e., fees 
of the officer acquainted with land tenures) and burdens 4 
for cultivation and gardening and zalcdt 6 of duties on 

<i deh-nini (Lit. half of ten,i.e.) five percent. This taxon manufactures 

is alluded to in the Ain-i-Akbari QBk. III., Ain XI., Blochmann’s text, Vol. I., 
p. 300,1. 21. Translation, Vol. II., Jarrett, p. 06). This and the following two 
imposts, viz., o sad-dui, i.e., two per cent., and U Mw&ngui 

are explained in the following passage of the above-mentioned 11th Ain 
(Blochman’s Text I., Vol. 1, p. 300, 11. 21-24): 




L 




\‘J J JU s[f f 


A 


(SJ LSJ^ J ) Lr* ir? d* 

jji X0*1**.}^3 o j lj j.S' 

J J 0 ^ ^ 


Ok/CiXS* 




jz 


jt Jjf tsHjf 

“ His Majesty in his wisdom thus regulated the revenues in the above- 
mentioned favourable manner. He reduced the duty on manufactures from 
ten to five per cent. ( deh-riini ), and two per cent, (sad-dtii) was divided between, 
the patwari and the kdnungo . The former is a writer employed on the 
part of the cultivator. He keeps an account of receipts and disbursements, and 
no village is without one. The latter is the refuge of the husbandman. 
There ia one in every district. At the present time the share of the kdnungo 
(one per cent.) is remitted, and the three classes of them are paid by the State 
according to their rank.” 

2 Vide the above note. Lit. two in the hundred, i.e., two per cent. 

3 Vide the above note. His fee is one per cent. Jarrett says as follows of 
the kdnungo :—“ An officer in each district acquainted with its customs and 
land-tenures and whose appointment is usually hereditary. He receives 
report from the patwdris of new cases of alluvion and diluvion, sales, leases, 
gifts of land, &c., which entail a change in the register of mutations. He is a 
revenue officer and subordinate to the tahsilddr (Jarrett, Vol. II., p. 47, n. 3). 




4 repetitions 


5 This word is written is tjfj or f Vide above, p. 99, n.2, for this word; 

a A 

From the passage of the 8th Ain of the Ain-i-Akbari there quoted, it appears, 
that this impost amounted to the tenth part of the produce. Jarrett says as 
follows of this tax : “ The poor rate, the portion therefrom given as the due-of 
God by the possessor that he may purify it thereby, the root of the word, 

denoting purity. The proportion varies, but is generally a fortieth or 2\ 
p. c., provided that the property is of a certain amount and has been in 
possession eleven months” (Ain-i-Akbari, II., Jarrett, p. 57, n. 4). 
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manufactures 1 and assessments, 2 no molestations should be given him 
every year, after ( i.e . beyond) the ascertainment of the grant (clad) 
and all civil taxes 3 and all royal revenue. And (that) excusing and 
absolving 4 him of all charges, 5 they should not go round (him) 6 
and should not ask every year for renewed 7 farmdns and 
parvanchahs 3 in this matter. And that when (it, i. c. the Far man) 
comes with the royal signet 9 of Ilis most exalted 10 Majesty, they 
should rely upon it. Written on the tenth of the last month 
Asfandarmaz of the 40th ildhi year. 11 

Explanation of the Ta’liqah. 13 


1 “Duties on manufactures” (Steingass). Fide the passage quoted 

ou p. 98, n. 2, from tho Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. 111., 7th Ain). 

a hkjJs Vide the reference to tho 15th -die (Bk. Ill) on p. 100, n. 3,for this word, 

3 ‘-*$1 ^ pk °*- '-Ajlxi a impositions, levies, taxes.” 

marfii'u'l qalnm , absolved, remitted, 

5 .«• 


ill 


y 


pi. of Alttransfer, commitment, charge, caro. 


6 jfy To go round.. Here the meaning is, that the officials 

should not go round him, or round his land, i.c. 3 should, in no way, disturb 


or molest him. 7 Arab. 



M mujuddad , renewed. 


a The Ain-i ■ Akbari (Bk. II., Ain 11.) says cJ 'A*-? U 

j|x Hjf jd J (Blochmann’s 

text,Vol. I., p. 195, 11. 7-8). “Finnans arc sometimes written in Tug hr A 
character ; but the two first lines are not made short. Such a Far man is 
called a Panodnchah , (Blochmann’s Translation, Vol. I., p. 268). # 

m n .ft 

9 C&y* tauqiu “ signing with the royal signet; the royal signet put to 
diplomas, letters patent and other public deeds.” (Steingass.) 

10 j^JLc | add most exalted. The word looks like this, but it may be j 

(most glorious), which we find in its stead in the second farmdn . This sentence 
may refer to the person. 11 Roz. 10-12-964, i- 1595. 

12 Sharh-i-ta'liqah . taliqali is a technical term used in the Ain-i-Akbari 

for an abridgment of the yddddsht ( i. <?., memorandum) of Ilis Majesty’s ‘orders 
about the farmdns , etc. Its explanation in details is said to be its shark . 

The following passages from the 10th and 11th Aius will explain who made 
this yaddasht , or memorandum and taliqali or abridgment, and how they 
were made, and why this abridgment of the memorandum has been added here. 
We read the following in the 10 th Ain on the ^3 I j waqiaKuawis 

(i.e., the writer of events). “ Keeping records is an excellent thing fora govern¬ 
ment .His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, experienced, 

and impartial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, so that the turn 
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(His Majesty) had ordered on the date, the 13th day Tir, 
month Aban, Haiti year 40, that about three hundred bigdhs of land, 
together with palm and date trees, &c., which are growing on that 
land, may be assigned, in the environs of the town of NaOBari, 
&c., as detailed below 1 , for the purpose of the assistance of 


* i ^ 

mobat ) of each comes after a fortnight 


. . . . Their duty is to 


write down the orders and the doings of His Majesty and whatever the heads 

■of the departments report;.the acts of His Majesty aB the 

spiritual guide of the nation;.appointments to man^abs; 

contingents ; of troops; salaries ; jagirs. 

“After the diary has been corrected by one of His Majesty’s servants, it is 
laid before the emperor, and approved by him. The clerk then makes a copy of 
each report, signs it, and hands it over to those who require it as a voucher, 
when it is also signed by the Parw&nchi, by the Mir'Art, and by that person 
who laid it before His Majesty. The report in this state is called yaddAtsht 


(O^tc clj) or memorandum. 

“ Besides, there are several copyists who write a good hand and a lucid style. 
They receive the yddd&sht when completed, keep it with themselves, and 
make a proper abridgment of it. After signing it, they return this instead 
of the yddddsht , when the abridgment is signed and sealed by the Wdqiah* 
nawis, and the Rixdlahddr, the Mir 'An and the Ldrogah. The abridgment, 
thus completed, is called Ta'Uqah and the writer is called Taliqahnmvis . 
The Ta'Uqah is then signed, as stated above, and sealed by the ministers of 
State” (Blochmann’s Translation I., pp. 258-259, Text I-, pp. 192-3), 

This passage of the 10th Ain then explains the terms ta'liqah ,,5*1*3 
(abridgment of memorandum), ic&qi'ah ,xi { j (event or record), icdqi'ahnawis 
jy ,* ■> \j (writer of records)^and. ridluh U, (writing or record) which 


jy (writer of records)^ana .nstftuft ,1 fwrmug or recoraj wmen 

occur in these Far mans. 

The following passage of the 11th Ain explains why this Taliqah or abridg¬ 
ment of the memorandum of the king’s orders has been entered on the 
back of the Farmiin. “The Cahib-i-Taujih %3 or Military 


back of the Farmln. “The Cahib-i-Taujih or Mllltar y 

accountant) keeps the former Taliqah with himself, writes its details on the 
Far man j djld $ ^ j CJ^ /iul*3 

and seals and signs it. It is then { 

inspected by the Mustavfi and is signed and sealed by him. Afterwards the 
N<Uir and the Baihsivis do so likewise, when ifc is sealed by the Diw&n, 
his Accountant, and the Vakil of the State.” (Blochmann’s Translation I., 
pp. 261-62, Text I., pp. 194,11. 13-14) 

1 “appendix, postscript.” J.\<a£3 j+s or UjjS jtjijj 

“as detailed below ; in accordance with the following statement . 9r (Steingass.) 
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livelihood of Parst Ivaikobad, son of MfthyAr. Whereas, before this 
time, on the 15th day of the month Meher, ililh i year 40, an order was 
issued (which) as it had not been entered with particulars into 
the records, 1 it has been entered in details in the rasa/uh and 
chauhi, 2 of A’llami 3 Shaik Abul Fazl, who protects emoluments, 
overflows in power, and knows truths and all sorts of knowledge, and 
in the naubat of the loaqiah of Khwajah Muizzuddia Hussain. 

The marginal note (written) by the hand of Wdqiah-nawis. The 

explanation of the text' 1 is according to the record of 
slave Muizzuddin Hussain. 



l r 


was an officer in king Akbar’s time, in each CubAh. There is a separate Ain 
(Bk. II. in Ain 10) about his work in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bluehmamfs text, Vol. L, 
p.192,1.25, Translation,Yol. I., p .258). llisduty is thus described in the above Ain 

.• ^ C^ • •.. .***&*^ c ^ J ^ J 'I?* 

* 4 Their duty is to write down the orders and t he doings of His Majesty 
.appointments to man<$:ibs ; cont ingents of troops ; salaries ; 

Jag its. « • . • 

2 The following passage in the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. II., Ain IX., the Ain 
0 £ y ix. } hall or parlour) seems to explain this word* 

c*Af A*y$ j 1^^ 8 £y-t Ajfi s** &A f ^A ^y*y^ CJ 






O ^ jjj* I 




LiA 


t# # 

A* U-* 


J 


C5 




•• 


^^ryy 3 y^ ^*u«Umo ev^ ^ 


ilU 




I y ddjf 


•* t ^ * I 

J I j J I !j.aj (^jy_y^^ 

<\i.ja5k.vj 
•• • 

(Blochmann’s text, Yol. I, p. 192, 11. 4-7.) “ Mounting guard is called in H indi 
chauhi' There are three kinds of guards. The four divisions of the army have 
been divided into seven parts, each of which is appointed for one day, under 
the superintendence of a trustworthy M;uu;abd&r. Another, fully acquainted 
with all ceremonies at Court, is appointed as Mir’Arz. All orders of His 
Majesty are made known through these two officers. They are day and night 
in attendance about the palace, ready for any orders His Majesty may issue.” 
(Bloclunann’s Translation, Vol. I., p. 257). It appears, that the particular 
officer, in whose turn of chauhi the king issued orders or Farm A ns, took notes 

in his books. 3 very learned. It was a title given by Akbar to Abul 

Fazl. (Badaoni Text II., p. 198,1.11, Lowe II, p. 201). 

m 

4 main, the text of a book. 
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Another shark (is) in the hand of Mulla Nazar. From the 
assignment of the Jagirdar the assignment 1 should be made with 
the ildhi gaz from the season of kharif Intel. 


Village 


2 


Erui 3 


in 


paragnak 1 Parchol. 


100 bigalis. 

With sail* 


300 bigalis. 
the 


In the environs ( sawctd ) of the 
town of Naosari, where the above- 
mentioned land was, ere this, 
for the purpose of the assistance 
of livelihood of Mahyar. 

200 bigalis. 

With sahfi 


Translation of the Persian lines on the first fold, of the lines on the 
margin which give dates, and of the lines under the different seals . 


1. (First marginal line.) Date 29, month Asfandarmaz, Ilahi 
year 40. 6 (It is not clear what the figure r (two) in the beginning 

indicates.) 

2. (Second marginal line.) Copy taken on the first day of the 
month Farvardin Ilalii, year 41. 

3. (The two lines on the first fold.) In the rasalah and chauld 
of Nawab Shaikh Abul Fazl, who protects emoluments, diffuses 
power and knows truths and all sorts of knowledge and in the 
naubat (turn) of the Waqiahnawis Muizzuddin Hussain with salt. 7 

4. (Seal No. .1) Khan Khanan, the follower of king Akbar. 

5. (Seal No. 2) Mirza Kokah. 

(Seals Nos. 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, not legible.) 

6. (Seal No. 6) Humblest slave, Cadr Jahan A1 Ilnssaini. 


• *• 


*1 


7 

5 




an assignment on lands.” 


slifi h ary at village. 


8 Vide above, p. 40, n. 5. * According to Elliot Sarl'dr is “a district 

into which parganahs are aggregated.” Jarrett (Ain-i-Akbari, .1 arrett’s 
Translation, Yol, II., p. 114 n.) says, “Each subah is divided into a certain 
number of sarkdrs and each sarkdr into parganahs or mahaUT 


5 


e 


i. e. with sah , which is an abbreviation of 


“ official signature to attest the authenticity of a deed.” 

e Perhaps this is the marginal note of the Waqiahnawis , 
the Farm&n as the marginal shark , of the ivaqialma'wis. 

i The last word after this is the same as that written 
figures 100 and 200. 



sahib, v*. e « 

as referred to in 
above under fch* 
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7. (Date under Seal No. 7.) Entered on day 7 (!) month 
Asfardarmaz, llalii year 40. 

8, (Date under Seal No. 8.) Entered on day (?), month Ardibe- 
hesht, year 41. (There are one or two words at the end which are not 
legible or intelligible.) 


) Nazar Ali bin Hussain. 


10. (Date under Seal No. 9.) Written on the day, the first day 
(, jhurra), of the month IVvnrdin, year 41. 

11. (Seal No. 10) Praying slave Hussain Kauialnddin. 

12. (Date under Seal No. 10.) Became informed on day 29, 
month Asfandarmaz, Ilfihi year 40. 

13. (Seal No. 11) Servant Hussain Ivauuiluddin. 

14. (Date under Seal No. 11) Written on 29 Asfardarmaz, Ilfihi 
year 40. 

Having given the translation of the first Jarman, we will now 

examine the seals on th e farmdn. Wo have, at the top of the farmdn, 
the seal of His Majesty. This is just in conformity to what Abul 

Nazi says about the position of king Akbar’s seal, lie says, “ The 
seal of His Majesty is put above the Tughra 1 lines on the top of the 

farmdn, ” (vol. I., p. 264) (^Hj^ iSJJ Jj* "^° 


-TV 


L5 




(lit. the holy seal adorns the face of the farmdn. above the Tughra). 
King Akbar’s seal on our farmdn is just at the top and just above 
the lines in which the title and name of the king are written. 

As to the form of Akbar’s seal, Abul Eaz.l, in his Ain-i- 
Akbari (Bk. I., Ain. 20), says, as follows, about the royal seals. 


(l_<7 

“ In the beginning of the present reign, Maulana Maqeud, the seal 
engraver, cut in a circular form upon a surface of steel, in t he riqd ’ char¬ 
acter, the name of His Majesty and those of his illustrious ancestors 
up to Timurlang; and afterwards lie cut another similar seal in the 

nastdliq character, only with His Majesty’s name. 

The round small seal goes by the (chagatai) name of Uzuk, and is 
used for Farman-i-sahtis ; and the large one, into which lie cut the 
names of the ancestors of His Majesty, was at first only used for 

1 !>4, “ The royal titles prefixed to letters, diplomas or other public 

deeds which are generally written in a fine ornamental hand ; a sort of 
writing.’ Stein gass. 


). 
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letters to foreign kings, but now-a-daya Eor both.” (Blockmann’s 
translation I, p. 52, Text I., p. 47,1.18.) The seal on the two far mans 
given to Dastur Meherji Rana’s son Kaikobad, in which the 200 
bigahs of land given to Meherji Rana are referred to, is the large one 
in which the names of Akbar’s ancestors are mentioned. The follow¬ 
ing list, prepared from the pedigree of the house of Timur, given 
in Elpkinstone’s History of India} gives the names of Akbar’s 
ancestors. 


Timur—Miran Shah Hosein—Mohammed Mima—Abu 


Qo 

o<* 


id 


Omar Shekh—Baber—Humayun—Akbar. This list gives us eight 
names, Timur and Akbar included. 

The circular seal of Akbar on the farmdns in question, has 
eight circles, each of which contains the name of one of the above- 
named eight kings. The central circle is a large one and contains 
the name of king Akbar himself. The document being very old, the 
photo and the photo-litho have not come out as one would wish. 
But in the original document, one can decipher the names with a 
magnifying glass, though with a little difficulty. 

The king’s name in the central circle is Jalaluddin Muhammad 
Akbar Badshdh. The name is read from below. 

Exactly above the circle of bis name, stands the circle, containing 

his ancestor Timur’s name. It is “ ibn Amir Timur S.keb-i-quiran.” 
Saheb-i-quiran was a title of Timur. The word “ibn” is used 
in the sense of “ son ” with all names except that of Akbar. 
It means that the first named was the son of the next and so on 
up to Timur. Just as now-a-days, in round seals and monograms, 
people arrange their names and initials in the best stylish way 
they like, so we find it in the case of the above seal and names. 
^I I is the order in which the name seems 


to be written from below. 

Coming down by the left, from the top circle, which contains Timur’s 
name, we find one by one, the names of his descendants. In the first 
circle, on the left coming down from the top, we read 8 &■> Ii6u-i- 

Mirao Shah. This is Timur’s son, Miriin Shah Hosein of Elphinstone’s 
list. The next name lower down is ite-i-Sultan Muhammed Mirza. 
Then comes the name at the bottom, ibn-i- Sultan Abul-Said. In all 
these last three names, the word ibn begins the line from the 


Fifth Edition by Cowell (1866), p. 773. 
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bottom and the word Sultan is above it. Then going up on the 
right from below, we have the name ibn Mirza Omar 
Then we have in the ascending order the two familiar names 

J 

ibn-Badshah Babar and ibn Badshah Iliimiiyun. The order of the 
names in the seal would he Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Badshah, 
the son of Badshah Humayun, the son of Badshah Babar, and so on 

up to Timur. The document being very old, the deciphering of some 
of the names is a little difficult. 

Now we will examine the seals of the different officers placed at 
the end of the document. In those times, seals took the place of 
signatures of the present day. Abul Nazal says in his Ain-i-Akbari 
on this point 

/Be lx* jz Ij i. e. “ in fact every man requires 

them in his transactions ” (Blochmann’s text, I., p. 47, 11. I 
Translation I., p. 52, Bk. I., Ain, 20). Blochmann says, “ \Y 


>1 

1 


18. 


' e sign 


documents, Orientals stamp their names to them.” {ibid n. 2). 

There are altogether eleven seals attached to the document, besides 


that of the king at the commencement. Of these elc 


“veil, six are moro 


or less legible and five are illegible. The way, in which the seals are 
affixed, as well as the names on the seals, require an explanation. To 
enable the reader to follow me in this explanation, I have put in the 
printed Persian copy of the Jarman, progressive numbers in English 
figures over the circles of the seals. 

The position of the seals can be more exactly ascertained by 

looking to the photo-lithographed fac simile. 

First of all, we notice, that the position of the document, after the 
ention of the situation of the 300 bujhuhs, is inverted, i.e., the 
signatories turn the document upside down, as it were, and then 
proceed to put down their seals and their statements about the dates 

on which the documents were noted in their respective records (vide 
the original photo-litho facsimile). The reason, why these seals 
appear in an inverted order, is explained by the following paragraph 
of the Ain-i-Akbari (Bk. II, Ain 12), which says that the seals were 
put in the order of the folds ( 

document in our hands in the position in which it commences, the 
first fold will present the bottom of the other side of the document, 
where we find the seals of the principal officers. The passage of the 
Ain-i-Akbari on this subject says : — 

Barmans, Parwanchahs, and Baratas, are made into several 


is. 


C A 


) of the document. So holding the 
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folds beginning from the bottom. On the first fold 1 which 
is less broad, at a place towards the edge where the paper is 

cut off, the Vakil puts his seal ; opposite to it, but a little 

lower, the Mnshrif 2 of the Diwau* puts his seal, in such a manner 
that half of it goes to the second fold. Then, in like manner 

but a little lower, comes the seal of the Cadr. But when Shaikh 


Abdunnabi and Sultan Ivhwajah were Cadrs, they used to put their 
seals opposite to that of the Vakil. In the middle of that fold is the 

place where that person puts his seal who comes nearest in rank to 
the Vakil. . . The Mir Mai, the Khan Saman, the Parwanchi, 

&c., seal on the second fold, but in such a manner that a smaller 
part of their seals goes to the first fold. The seals of the Diwan, 
and the Bakhshi do not go beyond the edge of the second fold, 
whilst the Diwan-i-juz, the Bakhshi-i-juz, and the Diwan-i-Buyutat 
pat their seals on the third fold. The Mustanfi puts his seal on the 


9 


oti the fifth fold. The seal of His 


Majesty is put above the Tughrd lines on the top of the Farman, 
where the princes also put their seals in Ta'liqahs .” (Blochmann’s 
Text, Vol. I., p. 195, 1. 19. Translation, Vol. I., pp. 253-64.) 

We must note, that this is a general statement for the positions of 
the seals of the officers named in the passage, when they have to 
sign documents. It applies to farmdns, parwunclialis and bardts » 
(t'.e., cheque farmans). So it appears that all the officers named 
above need not sign all the documents. 

We will now proceed to examine the position of the seals and the 
names of the signatories. 

At first on the first fold in the middle we find two lines saying 
that the document, lias been noted in the rasctlah and chatiki of Abul 
Fazl, who was the officer in charge of those posts. 

The following passage in the Ain-i-Akbari (Book II., Ain 19) 
xplains why Abul Fazl had also to take, at times, a note of the grants 


of jdgirs. 


‘‘ On account of the general peace and security in the empire, the 
grant-holders commenced to lay out their lands in gardens, and thereby 
derived so much profit, that it tempted the greediness of the 


1 lakht , portion, part, bit. The text is ^ LS^ 

2 cj j.A-0 an officer in a treasury who authenticates accounts and writings, 

s is the officer who keeps the jagir accounts. 
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Government officers, who had certain notions of how much was 
sufficient for Sayiirtjhal-lioldeva, to demand revenue taxes; but thi 


is 


displeased His Majesty, who commanded that such profits should 
not be interfered with. Agaiu, when it was found out that holders 
of one hundred big’hahs and even less were guilty of bribery, the 
order was given that Mir £adr Julian should bring these people 
before His Majesty ; and afterwards it was determined that, the Cadr, 
with the concurrence of the writer of this work, should either increase 

or decrease the grants ” i*> fj ^ J ,1,5 ,.,U 


<jjl« ^ j tsoijj />■« U (Blochmann’s Translation, Vol. 1., pp. 269-70. 
Text I., p. 199, 1. 10.) This passage says that the Cadr had to seek 


the concurrence of the writer of this work,” /.<■■. Aim. Fa/.l. 

We, see, that, by the side of the seal of the Cadr, 

of whom we will speak later on, wo iiiul the note, that the 

document has been recorded in the records of Ahul Fazl. 
In the same above-mentioned two lines, it is also noted, that 
it is recorded in the record of the turn (jinuhat.) of the wdi/iahnnwis 

Kr I Mhja A 

Muizzuddin Hussain. The following passage of the Ain-i-Akbari 

Cs* 

A 

(Book II., Ain 10) explains, who the officer was, and why he had to 
take a note of the grant of jagirs, and why it is put down on the 
document in question that it has been entered in his record. 

“Keeping records is an excellent thing for a Government . . . 

His Majesty has appointed fourteen zealous, experienced, and im¬ 
partial clerks, two of whom do daily duty in rotation, so that the 

turn ( naubat) of each comes after a fortnight . . . .Their 

duty is to write down the orders and the doings of Ilis Majesty and 
whatever the heads of the departments report . . . .appointments 

to mancabs, contingents of troops, salaries, jagirs . . . . ” 

(Blochmann’s Translation I., p. 2f>8, Text I„ p. 192, 1. 20). 

This passage then says, that one waqt ahnawis was, according 
to his turn naubat), always in attendance upon His Majesty 

and took notes, among other doings of His Majesty, of his grants 
of jagirs, &c. Hence it is, that we find that in the farmdn under 
examination, the name of the waq%'ahnawis, during whose turn 
of office, the grant was made by the king ( and in whose records it was 
entered, is mentioned. This waqi ahnaivis is one Muizzuddin 
Hussain. Now we come to the seals. 
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Seal No. 1.— On the extreme right of the above two lines, at the edge, 
first of all, we find, a seal, on which we can distinctly read the name 


..til 






SsL»_j*5”l Murid-i-Akbar Shah Khan Khanan. 


In the matter of this seal, we must note, what the above passage, 
of the Ain-i-Akbari, says about the first fold. It says 


d-t/j AxiS ^ (_<•> ^ jdA y £i^.j ^ 

“on the first-fold, which is less broad, at a place towards the edge 
where the paper is cutoff, the Vakil puts his seal.” (Blochmann’s 
Text I., p. 195,11. 19-20. Translation I., p. 263.) 

We see in the case of both the original farmans that are pro¬ 
duced, that a portion of the paper at the right hand comer at the 
bottom, (which when folded forms the first-fold) is cut off, and 
it is just at the edge, where the paper is cut off, that the seal of this 
Khan Khanan, who was the Vakil at this period ( 1003 Hijri ), 
occurs. 

We gather the following particulars about this personage from 
Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari. 

Murid-i-Akbnr Shah Khan Khanan. Ilis full name was Khan 
Khanan Mirza Abdurrahim. When his father Bairam Khan was 
murdered, he was a small child. Akbar took charge of him. Khan 
Khanan was the title conferred upon him in 992 Hijri for his victories. 
(Badaoni. Lowe’s Translation II., p. 346.) In the 25th year of 
Akbar’s reign he was appointed Mir ’Arz and in the 34th year Vakil. 
He died in 1038 Hijri. 

He calls himself in his seal, murid , i.e., a disciple or follower of 
Akbar Shah. He was one of the grandees of Akbar’s court named 
by AbulFazl in his Ain-i-Akbar (Bloehmann I., p. 334-38, No. 29). 

Seal No. 2.—The next seal, on the right of the above two lines 
of Abul Fazl’s and Muizzuddin’s records, and a little on the left of 
the above-named seal of Khan Khanan, is that of Mirza Kokfih. The 
name is clearly legible. W r e gather the following particulars about 
this personage and of the different offices that he filled in Akbar’s 
court. 

His full name is Khan-i-A’zam Mirza ’Aziz Kokah. He was a 


the following particulars about this personage from 


great favourite of Akbar. He is one of the grandees (No. 21) 
mentioned by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari. In the 34th year of 
Akbar’s reign, he was appointed Governor of Gujrat. In the 39th 
year he went on a pilgrimage to Mecca and joined Akbar in the 
beginning of 1003 Hijri. He was made Vakil'in 1004, Azam Khan was 
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the title latterly bestowed upon him. (Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari I. 
p. 3-25-27.) 

Now in what capacity is it, that Mirzfi Ivokali signs this document. 
He was not the Vakil, because the Vakil of the time of this docu¬ 
ment (the 40th of Akbar’s reign, i.e., 3003 Hijri) was, as said above, 
Khan Khanau, and he himself was appointed Vakil, as said above, in 
the next year, i.e., 1004 Hijri. So he seems to have signed it as 
“ one who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil.” In the above tjuoted 
passage about the order of the seals (Book II., Ain 12) we read 


&,£dj 


•'1jt J c 


C 


• tta 






A A3 


il) 




Hx 


\£k. 
v v 


(Blochmann’s Text I., p. .195, 11. 22-23.) 

‘‘In the middle of that fold (i.c., the first-fold), is the place where 
that person puts his seal who comes nearest in rank to the Vakil, as 
Atkah Khan did at the time of MuiVim Khan and Adliatn Khan. 
(Translation I., p. 263.) 

To understand the above allusion, and to understand how it applies 
to the ease of Mirza Kokah in the document under question, we 
must look to the list of vakils or prime-ministers niven by Abul 

A A ‘ 

Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbari (Book II, Ain 20. Blorhmann’s Text, 
Vol. I., p. 232,11. 7-8. Translation I., p. 527). .Bloehmann says 


(ibid., p. 527, n. 

it is as follows : 


But, as it is, 


Bairam Khan, Mnn’im Khan, Atgah Khan, Bahadur Khan, 

% \ ^ J L s w, 


Khwfijah Jah fm, Khan Khan fin Mirza Khan (I 


J h* 


Now in the above passage of the 12th Ain, Abul Fazl says, that 
when Munim Khan aud Adham Khan 1 were Vakils in turn, Atkah 
Khan, who was nearest in rank to each of them, put his seal in the 
farmans, &c., on the first-fold. We find from the above list, that this 
Atkah Khan himself was subsequently appointed a vakil. This 
shows that the person who is intended to be the next successor to 
the vakilship, is considered to be the “ nearest in rank ” or what we, 


1 Abul Fazl does not give Adam KhAn’s name in the list, in the 30th ain. 
He has evidently forgot ten to give it, bccanse ho clearly says liore that bo 

acted as a Vakil. As Mun’im KMn came to Vakilship after Bairam KhAn 

(Blochmann’s Translation I., p. 323), it is clear that Adam KhAn succeeded 
Munim KhAn. 
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in modern parlance, call “ assistant,.” This nearest in rank or 
assistant generally succeeded to the place at the first vacancy. Now 
as we find from the above list that Mirzfi Ivokah was occupant of the 
post of Vakilship in Akbar’s Court, and as we further see that he 
was appointed to the post in 1004 Ilijri, it is quite clear, that in 
1003, i.e,, in the 40th year of Akbar’s reign, when the Farm an in ques¬ 
tion was granted, he was “the nearest in rank” to the Vakil, K h an 
Ivhanan. Hence it is, that next to the seal of Khan Ivhanan, the 
Vakil and his immediate superior, we find his seal as that of the 
nearest in rank or assistant. 

A # 

The above passage of the Ain allots “ the middle ” of the first 
fold to the seal of “ the nearest in rank to the Vakil,” and we find 

Mirza Kokah’s seal in the middle of the first fold. By the term 
miun, i.e., middle, we must not take it to mean the middle of the fold 
held horizontally, i.e., the middle of the breadth of the paper of the 
document, but the middle of the breadth of the fold itself. 

Seal No. 3.—It is altogether indistinct and illegible. 

Seals Nos. 4 and 5.—They are both illegible. They are just near 
the two lines which mention that the document has been recorded 
in the risalah and chaulei of Shaik Abul Fazl and the WaqiaJinawis 
Mnizzuddin Hussain. So very likely they are the seals of these two 
officers. On the first (No. 4) oE this set of two seals, a word Shaik 


t" 


x<£> 


is a little legible. 


It appears more so with the help of a 


magnifying glass. So this seems to be the seal of Shaikh Abul Fazl. 
The second (No. 5) of these two seals may be that of the Waqiahndwis 
Muizzuddin. 


Seal No. 6.—On the 



of the above-mentioned two lines, and 


opposite to the seals of Khan Ivhanan and Mirza Ivokah, but a little 
lower, we have a seal, the writing on which is a little clear and legible. 


It is 




,XX 


J 


1 


J 50 .xj ) i.e., humblest slave Cad.r Jahau A1 Hussaini. 

We read in the above Ain of seals, Opposite to it the 

Vakil’s seal), but a little lower, 1 the Mushrif of the Diwan puts 
liis seal in such a manner that half of it goes to the second fold. 
Then, in like manner but a little lower conies the seal of the 

Cadr.” This seal then, which bears the name of Cadr Jahan, is the seal 
of the £!adr, referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari as above. Its position 
tallies with the situation allotted to it in the above passage of the Ain* 

i. . . w - | | | n - ,1 , _ _ . .. - - j - - i |- in — — — — »“ ■■ ■■ r.^ i f ii - . — ,, ■ —KW 

1 vapagtar. Vapay means “ behind, in the back. 3 ’ 

15 
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Qadr was an high officer of the State. Abnl Fuzl says of this 
officer, “As the circumstances of men have to be inquired into, 

before grants are made, and their petitions must be considered in 

fairness, an experienced man of correct intentions is employed for 
this office. He ought to be at peace with every party, and must 
be kind towards the people at large in word and action. Such an 
officer is called Qadr. The Qfizi and the Mir ’Adi are under his 
orders.” (Book II., Ain 19, Blochmann’s translation I., p. 268.) 

Blochmann says that the Cadr, who was also generally styled (hulr-i- 
Jahan, ranked during Akbar's time, as the fourth officer 1 of the 
Empire, 

The £adr or (Mr-i-Jalnm, at the time when this Farm an was 
issued (1003 Ilijri, 40th year of the reign), was a person whose name 
coincided with his title. Hence it is that we find in the Farrndn the 
seal of the (Jadr bearing the name f'adr-i-Jahan. We find his name 
last in the list of (Jadrs given by Abnl Fazl in the 30th Ain 

(Blochmann’s Text I., p. 232, 1. 15; Translation I., p. 528.) He 

came to office in 997 Hijri. He continued to serve under Jahangir. 
(Blochmann I., pp. 272-74.) 

Seal Ho. 7.—This seal is quite illegible. It is perhaps the seal of 
the Mushrif of the l)iwan, to whoso seal, the above passage of the 
Ain allots a place in the first fold in the same line with that of the 
£adr. It is on the same line aud fold with that of (>dr .lahan 
and quite close to it. As the positiou of the seal in the Farrndn 
is the same as that allotted, in the Ain-i-Akbari, to the seal of the 
Mushrif-i-Diwan, it appears very probable that this seal is that of that 
officer. There is one word that is legible on this seal, and that is 

Jahan. But that word alone does not help us to determine who 
this personage was and whose seal it is. 

Seal Ho. 8.—This seal is quite illegible. Not a single word or 

letter can he deciphered. The date, on which it was affixed, is put 
down under it thus : 


FI 


<5 j t 55 I ^3 Osj i 


entered in the book on 


the date month Ardibehesht, year 41. At the end of the line 


there is a word which may be the particular date, but I cannot 
make it out. The words *£*** saht s/nal , used in connection with 



The four ohief officers are (1) Vakils or prime ministers, (2) Vazirs or 
Ministers of Finance, (3) The Bakhshis, and (4) the Cards. 
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this seal, show, that this may be the seal of the Diwan. In the 11th 
Ain, speaking about the drafts of the Farmdns, Abul Fazal says: 
“The draft is then inspected by the Diwan, who verifies it by writing 

on it the words sabt mmidyand oAj i, e ., ordered to be entered). 

The mark of the Daftar, and the seal of the Diwan, the Bakhshi and 

the Accountant (of) the Diwan Mushrif-i Diwan) are 

put on the draft in order, when the Imperial grant is written on the 
outside. The draft thus completed is sent for signature (c*aj sabt) 

to the Diwan.” 1 2 We learn from this passage that sabt 


seems to be a special technical word for the office of the Diwan. 
Thus, as the position of the seal in the document is the same as that 

A 

allotted to the Diwan, and as the phraseology of the date ^ 

_ A 

is the same as that attributed to the Diwan in the Ain-i-Akbari, I 

A 

think it is the seal of the Diwan. From the 12th Ain we learn, that 
“ the seals of the Diwan and the Bakhshi do not go beyond the edge of 


the second fold ” (ojjA* j<> j 




Seal No. 9.—This seal is distinct and legible. From the Far- 
man, as it is folded now, we cannot exactly determine what the 
first fold of the document was, and up to what the second, third and 
fourth folds extended. But from the position of the seals in the first 
fold, as described by the 12th Ain, this seal appears to be on the third 
fold. It gives the name Nazar Ali bin Hussain. Under the seal we 


read 


tsjjj' 3 * * 8 Hi.e., written on 

the day, the first day 8 of the month Farvardin of the 41st year. 
The same date is thus given a little below on the margin of the 
document written vertically up from below. 

(Jai p | /Aw h* 

i.e., copy taken on the first day of the month Farvardin, Ilahi 

year 41. 

Then the question is, who this personage, Nazar Ali or Ali 
Nazar is? He gives the date on which he put on the seal and 
entered the document in his books. He seems to be one of the 




1 Blochmaxm’s Translation I., p. 261, Text I., p. 194,11. 11-13. 

2 Blochmann’s Text L, p. 195, 1.. 24, Translation I., p. 263. 

3 The word may also be read nalimt , “ the first day of the new moon; 

also the last day.” 

* This word can be read nakrat also— vide- above, ru 3 
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officers like the above-mentioned W’di/uthnnins Mai/xuddin, who had 
to do something with the original Taliqah or its YYiddasht. His 

name is also mentioned in the body of the .Fanmin, as one who also 
had made a shark about the Farm an. 1 

Seal No. 10.—The name on this seal is quite clear and legible. 

It is i^aJlJUS' & i.e., praying slave Hussain 

Kamaluddin. Under the seal we read 


f. f ycj loJiUil f1 02 oA jdJa^a 


i.e., became informed on the date 20 of the month Asfandarniaz, Ilfihi 
year 40. The same date is given a little below on the margin of 
the document in a vertical line. This seal seems to boon the fourth 

A 

fold which is allotted, in the above-mentioned 12th Ain, to the 
seal of the Mustaufi (, who is an auditor or a controller 
of accounts. So perhaps this is the seal <d that officer. Now it is 
not certain who this Kamfdnddin was. We come across three person¬ 
ages of the name of Kamfdnddin in Abkar’s time, 

], Mir Kamaluddin Khwali, who is said to have served under 
Akbar, but it is not said under what capacity. 

2. Kamaluddin, the father of Abu Turab, who was appointed Mir 
Hajji by Akbar. 1 * 4 

8. Maulana Kamaluddin Hasan, father of Maulana Alauddin, 
who was the teacher of Akbar. 5 This third personage Kamaluddin 


Husan seems to be the signatory of this firmim. 

V.J t •* 

Seal. No. 11.—This seal also is quite clear and legible. It is that 
of Al-Abd 6 Hussain Kamaluddin yjodtj US' I fa 1 ., servanjt 

Hussain Kamaluddin. Under the seal we read ycj I<mjUo| n A" ^li 

f 6 * I i.c., written on the 29th of Asfandarmaz of the Ilahi 

year 40. So we find that both the names and the dates of the 



uie p. ion 


2 0 is the contraction, of J 


s Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari Translation I. f p. 445, n.l, 

4 Ibid., pp. 506-507. 

5 Bid p, 540. 

e servant, slave. In many of the seals we find 1.1 le signal ories attach- 

* w ^ | 

in £ some words of humility to their names, such as * ***•? i LS^ 
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two seals ISTo. 10 and No. 11 are the same. This maybe the case 

perhaps because the same person may have held two offices. This seal 
is the last and the lowest ; and the last officer, to whom the lowest 

part of the farman, the fifth fold, is allotted in the above-quoted 
passage of the 12th Ain, is Qahib-Taujih v-^* 9 who is 

the adjuster of accounts. Just as in the case of the Diwan, the words 

oA sabt-shud , used in our Farman, helped us to think that the 


seal may have belonged to an officer of the Diwan, in whose connection 
the same words were used in the Ain-i-Akbari, so the words && 
qalami shud used in the Farman under this 11th and last seal of 
Kamfiluddin, help us to think that this seal may be that of the Qahib-i- 


d that “ the Cahib-i-T; 


l 



! ) 

( Aj ! A 

Now in the case when the Taliqali was confirmed by the king, and 
the Jagir conferred, the words written in the report were, according to 

the above Ain, “ Tali qah-i- tan qalami n u m ay and <Aj(A ^+15^3 
i.e., they are to write out a taliqali, 2 So the words qualami shud writ¬ 
ten under the 11th seal show that as alluded to in the Ain-i-Akbari, 
this seal may be that, of the £5ahib-i-Taujih. 

Let us now examine the different dates as given in the Farman. 
From the Sharh-i-taliqah, i.e., the details oE the abridgment, we learn 
that His Majesty king Akbar first issued the order of the Farman 
on the 15th of the 7th month Meher in the 40th year of his reign 
(1003 Hijri). The order was recorded on the 13tli day Tir of the 
8th month Aban of the same year. In accordance with that order, 
the Farman was prepared on the 10th day of the 12th month Asfan- 


darmaz of the same year. 

Then there are three statements of dates in which we read the month 
Asfandfirmaz of the 40th year. One is under seal No. 7, which 
is illegible, and in which, the only word that we can read with 


1 i.e., the abridgment of the Yaddasht or memorandum of the affairs of the 
king. Blochmann’s Translation I., p. 261, Text I., p. 194,1.13. 
a Ibid., Translation, p. 261, Text I., p. 194, 1.11. 
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accuracy is Jaliau. It is the date when the Muslirif or some 

officer attached to the Diwan put the seal. The particular day is 
not clear. It looks like 7, but that cannot be the date, as it must 
be one after the 10th. It may be the 17th, or it may be some 


date in connection with the first shark. Ihea the seals Nos. 10 
and 11, those of Kamaluddin, have the dates put under them. 
These dates are clear. They are the 29th of AsfandArmaz of the 
40th year. The same date, we read in one of the two marginal 
statements. Then we find that one seal (No. 0) of Nazar Ali has the 
date of the succeeding month, i.c., Farvardin of the 41st year of 
the reign. This date is also given in the second of the two marginal 
statements. Then there is one seal (No. 8) which bears the date of the 
next month Ardibehesht of the 41st year. We notice one thing, and 

it is this, that all officers did not put down the dates when they attached 
their seals. Perhaps it was only those, in whose books the Farmfms 
were regularly recorded or taken note of, who put down the dates of their 
seals, to facilitate reference to their books in ease of necessity. I think 
Abul Fazl seems to make a distinction, when he uses, in the case of 

some officers, the words nishdnvamohr j i.c., sign and seal, 

and in the case of others simply the word mbhr, i.c., the seal. 

When they put down the dates with their own hands, under their seals, 
that was meant to be putting their nishdn or sign. For example, he 


says that the Cahib 


the Mustaufi, the Nazir and the 


Bakhshis put on their signs and seals. In the case of the Diwan, 
accountant and the Vakil, he uses simply the word seal. 1 



1 Bloohmann’s Text I., p. 194, 11. 13-li>, Translation L, pp. 201-62. 
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(Translation, of the second Farmctn.) 

, God is Great. 

Th % Far man of Jalaluddin Muhammad Akbar Badshah Gazi. 

At this time, a royal order, signifying favour, has acquired the 
honour of being issued, and the dignity of being published, that, 
Whereas about 300 bigdhs of land (measured) by the ildlii gaz, 
together with the palm and date trees, &c„ which are growing on that 
land, in the environs of the town of Naosari, &c., according to the 
particulars of the contents (of this Farmdri), had been formerly 
assigned from the Sarhdr of Surat, for the purpose of the assistance of 
livelihood of Parsi Kaikobad, son of Mahyar, from the assign¬ 
ment of the jdgirddr, according to an order which has issued 1 


forth, from the 


k/iarif 2 ku el, so 


that, from year to year, spending the income thereof, in maintaining 
his life, he may be engaged in praying for the increase of the wealth 

and good fortune (of His Majesty) It is incumbent «P° n all 

present and future governors, and tax-gatherers and jagirdars and 
Tcroridns of that district, that they should, according to what is written, 
give back in his possession, totally and entirely, the allotted part of 
300 biguhs in the same way as ordered above,® and should not diminish 

or refuse anything ; and whatever may have been received during 
the past and current years from the income of 300 bigdhs, should 
be returned; and no burdens should be imposed in that matter; and 
trying to bestow care in the confirmation, and perpetuity of that 


decree, order ; c)k jm. jaryin “which issues forth (as an order).” 


(S teingass.) 



autumn, autumn harvest, harvest. 

3 Lit. in the beginning, front, chief. The word Cadr used in the seals in the 


sense of minister is derived from this meaning. AbulFazl in his Ain-i-Akbari” 
(Rk. II., Ain 19)'says of this officer : “ As the circumstances of men have to 

be enquired into, before grants are made, and their petitions must be considered 
in fairness, an experienced man of correct intentions is employed for this 
office . • . Such an officer is called Cadr, The Q&zi and the Mir Adi 
are under his orders. He is assisted in his important duties by a clerk, who 
has to look after the financial business, and is nowadays styled Liwan-I- 
Sa&dat.and afterwards it was determined that the <?adr, with 

the concurrence of the writer of this work, (?V., Abul Fazal,) should either 
increase or decrease the grants, (Blochmann’s translation, Vol. I*jPP- 268-70.) 

16 
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should make no change or alteration ; and make no deduction 1 
from those lands ; 2 and on account of land tax, and imposts on 
manufactures and capitation taxes, the rest of the taxes, such 
as imposts and presents and fines and village assessments and 
marriage fees and Darogha’s fees and tax-gatherer’s fees, and five per 
cent, tax and two 3 per cent, tax and kwtmvgui {i.e., fees of the officer 
acquainted with land tenures) and burdens {i.e., taxes) for cultivation 
and gardening and zakdt of duties on manufactures and assessments, 
no molestation should be given him every year, after {i.e., beyond) 
the ascertainment of the grant and all civil taxes and all royal 
revenues; and excusing, freeing 1 and absolving him in every way 5 
and of all charges, they should not go round him and should not 
ask every year for renewed farmans and parvdnehahs in this 
matter; and when (it, fie, the Jarman, is once) adorned 6 and 
illustrated 7 with the royal signet of the respect 8 of Ilis Most 
Glorious 0 Majesty, they must show their confidence in it. 

Written on the date 10 second (day) of mail Meher Udhi year 48. 

Postscript 11 explanation (or details) of the waqiah {i.e. record). 
On the second day Bahman of the month Meher Udhi year 48, 
corresponding to Thursday, according to the writing of Jumlatul- 


2 


subtraction, deduction, abatement. 

lands, estates. 


u »c I (pi. of | 


LS 


3 Sad-dui. Vide above, p. 101, n. 1. 

4 


musallam 44 free, dispensed, exempt ed from all public burdens-” 


entirely, every way.” 


LS 


If min ladli ivajuh “ in every shape. 


6 


Ui}' 0 muzaiyan, 14 adorned ; signed and sealed by the RMh.” 


7 


miij all cl, illustrated, manifested. This sentence may also refer to 
the person. 3 respect, regard. This word is not found in the first 

farm&n. If read . sharpened. 


o 


(Ja. 1 more excellent, more or most glorious.” 


10 I, or if J 


ou read it as )j | al&ni, 44 belonging to the present time, 


yf 


i.e., row. The figure after this wprd is t two. But as there is a slight, 
faint ink blot near it, the man cleaning the photo-litho stone took it to be a 
nought, and having inked it has made it look like f « twenty. That the 

date is second appears from the next but one line and other subsequent dates. 
This date corresponds to roa 2 malt 7 year 972 Yazdazardi A.D. 1603. 

11 L*. a marginal note, postscript. 
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mulhi 1 madarul-tnakammi 2 nzzamulrasd 8 Asafkhan 41 , and in the 
$hauhi of bakhshi-almullci , the favoured of His Majesty Ivhwajagi 
Fathullah 5 (and during) the turn 6 of the wdqiah-nawis , the humblest 
ei slaves, Muhammad Shafia. 

The order of the universally-obeyed, 7 lustre 8 of the sun (i. e. 9 
the king) has been issued that, Whereas about 300 bigahs of land 
(measured) by the ildhi gaz , together with the palm and date trees,. 
&e., which are growing on that land in the town of Naosari, &c., 
had been formerly assigned, from the Sarkar of Surat, for 
the purpose of the assistance of livelihood of Parsi Kaikobad,. 
son of Mahyar, from the assignment of the Jagirdar, according to 
an order which has issued forth, from the commencement of the 
(season of) lekarif leu el , so that, from j 7 ear to year, spending the 
income thereof, in maintaining his life, he may be engaged in pray- 


1 cJd+JtcM+ix Jumlat-ul-mulk was a title. It was bestowed upon the VaMl 
of the Empire. It was bestowed by Akbar upon Muzaft'ar KhAn-i-Turbati 
(Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. L, p. 349.) BadA6ni says :— 

“ In this year (the 17th of his reign) the Emperor recalled Muzuffar Khan,, 
who had been appointed governor of SArangpur, and appointed him prime 
minister and gave him in addition to his other titles that of Jumlat-ul-mulk*. 
(Lowe’s Translation, Vol. II., p. 174.) 

2 J 1**3 lit. the centre of important affairs, i.e,< a minister. 

3 U Jl clever administrator, La. skilful, quick of apprehension (?).. 


fUai clever administrator. skilful, quick of apprehension (?).. 

Perhaps for niz&ni al raydsat. 

* Vule below, p. 123, for this personage. 

5 AlJ | IKhwAjagi Fathullah was one of the grandees 

enumerated by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i-Akbgri 


( Bk. II.. Ain 30.1. He was one of the ijz v 3 ***" i.e the commanders of 
Three hundred and fifty (Blochmann’s text T, p.229, column 1,1. 11, grandee 

Ho. 285, Blochmann’s Translation, Yoh I., p. 499). He is there described as 
the son of Haji Habibullah KAehi (of KAshAn). He once served under Mirza 
Aziz Kokah. 

6 Vide above, p. 102, n, 11, for the waqiahnawis. They were fourteen in 


number and worked in turns. Abul Fazl says 


0*0 


jjj * * J J ] Lf*v 2 
“ Two of whom do daily duty in rotation? so that the turn of each comes 

after a fortnight.” (Blochmann’s text, Vol. I., p. 192, 1. 22. Translation 

Vol. I., p. 258). So here the particular writer, who had his turn to record the 

document, gives his own name. 




7 ^Uvo JahAn mutA, obeyed by the world. 

* a shu&\ light, splendour. 
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ing for (His Majesty’s) daily-increasing 1 * * fortune, (It is enjoined) to 
all present and future governors and tax-gatherers and Jagirddrs and 
h-oris of that district that ascertaining (the fact) according to what is 
■written, they should, give back in his possession, 300 bighds, in the 
same way as declared in the most noble order, and whatever may 
have been received during the past year and during the current 
year should be returned. The writing of the postscript is in the 
hand of the waqiah-nawis according to the record. 

The 300 bighds are fixed according to the former royal Farman in 
this way: 


Village Tavri in the far agnah 
of Talari. 


100 bighds. 


In the environs of the town of 
Naosari, where the abovementinn- 
ed land was (allotted) ere this for 
the purpose of the assistance of 
livelihood of Maliyar, 

200 bighds. 

With salt. 


Translation of the Persian lines on the first fold , and of the marginal 

lines, and of other lines under the seals which give dates. 

(The three lines in the first fold on the side containing the seals.) 

In the record of umdatidl-mulki , 4 rukn i saltanat" a’lafi 
itimdd-ul-daolat 5 * alkhdk hdnieh f layalc-u'l-indm 7 wa al-ahsdn , 8 
jumlat-ul-mulhi , 9 madam'l-mahammi , 10 nizamu'l-raqa , u Acafkhan, 


1 Wjj’’ I jjj increasing daily (in glory) ; a royal title implying august, 
fortunate. 

8 1 2 “ pillar of the state ” (a title conferred on high officials), 

* 

s pillar of the dominion, a nobleman, 

* ^JLc | most exalted. 

* 1 reliance of the state. 

c 151.2*. imperial. 

7 ^ LixJ t 5) worthy of prize. 

s |J'^ and (worthy) of beneficence. 

» cAU I the sum total of the country, vide above, p. 123, 11 . 1. 

10 vide p. 123. n. 2. 
n Ibid, n. 3. 
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and in the chauki of bahhshi-almulki, 1 muqarrabu’l-Tiazrat-ul Suit uni,- 
Khwajagi Fathullah 3 and (during) the turn of the waqiah-nawis 
Muhammad Shafia. On the day 2nd, month Meher ildhi year 48 

corresponding to Thursday. 

(Seals Nos. 1 and 2 not legible.) 

(Seal No. 3) Fathullah, (other words are not clearly legible). 

(Seal No. 4) Acaf Khan. 

6 

(Seal No. 5) humblest slave £adr-i-Jahiin al Hussaini. 

(Seal No. 6 not legible.) 

(Date under the two seals Nos. G and 4 which are mixed together.) 
Entered on the date 14th month Meher iiahi year 48. 

(Date just below the above date written vertically.) Fixed and 
Sealed and signed on the date 14th month Meher iiahi year 48. 
With sah. 

(Seal No. 7). Abdul Karim, yazdani slave (i. e., slave of God). 

(The date under Seal No. 7). Became informed on the 9th of 
month Meher iiahi year 48- 

(Seal No. 8. The whole oE it is not legible. The only word which 
is clear is) Ali Murtaza 

(The date under Seal No. 8). Written on 7th of month Meher 
iiahi year 48. 

(Seal No. 9) slave Kamaluddin Hussain. 

(The date under Seal No. 9). Written on 7th day of month Meher 
iiahi year 48. 

(The marginal line under Seal No. 8 written vertically). Written 
in the book on the date 7th month Meher iiahi year 48. 

We will now examine the seals on the Farman. 




J ' 0 LS^ 


1 Bakhshi of the State 


is 


CUM 


LS 


Fathullah was at one time 


appointed Bakhshi —vide below, p. 128, n. 2. 


LS 




3 Vide above, p. 123, n. 5. This commander seems to be 

in charge of the chauki at the time when the order in connection with the 
farmAn wa? given. 
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The king’s seal is at the top of the Farman, as in the case of the 

A 

first Farman, and as referred to by the Ain-i-Akbari. It is made up of 
eight circles, containing the names of Akbar and his seven ancestors. 
The names in' these circles are not as distinct and clear as in 
the case of the first farman, and unfortunately the photo-litho has 
not come out so well. However, placing these two Harmans side by 
side, one can determine the names with the help of a magnifying 
glass. 

We will now come to the seals at the end of the Farman. As in< 
the case of the first Farman, we have to turn the Farman upside 
down to read the seals and the note of the waqiuh-nawis > beginning 
from the first fold. 

Seal No. 1. The name on it is not at all legible. But from what 
is said in the Ain-i-Akbari, 1 and from the fact that that statement 
of the Ain-i-Akbari is confirmed by the seal No. 1 of the first 
Farman, 2 we can safely say, that this is the seal of Klian-i-Azam Mirza 


Aziz Kokah, the then Vakil of king Akbar’s time. We saw in the 
case of the first Farrnan, 3 * that at that time (1003 Hijri, the 40th 
year of Akbar’s reign), he was the person “ nearest in rank to the 
Vakil,” and as such we saw his seal on the first fold on the left of 
that of the then Vakil, Khan Khan an- But Mirza Kokah was 
promoted to the Vakilship in 1004 H. He continued in that post 
up to the time of the death of AkbarA So at the time of the 
second Farman (the 48th year of Akbar’s reign, i.e., 1011-12 Hijri) he 
was Vakil of the state and so the seal No. I seems to be his. It is 

A 

just at the place pointed out by the Ain i-Akbari, as the place of the 
Vakil’s seal. It says, “On the first fold, which is less broad, at a place 
towards the edge where the paper is cut off, the Vakil puts 
his seal.” 5 

Seal No. 2. The writing on it is not legible. Only a letter here and, 
there can be deciphered, I think that from a comparision with the 
order, observed in the first Farman, we can infer that it may be the- 


i Vide p. 111. 

* Vide p. 111. 

3 Vide pp. 111-112. 

* Vide Abul Fazl’s list of Akbar’s Vakils.—Blochmann’s Text I., p. 232,1. 8, 
Tranilation I., p. 527. About Mirza Kokah’s career, vide ibid pp. 325-2S. 

5 Ibid Text, p. 195, 11. 19-20. Translation L, p. 2G3. 
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seal of the Waqiahnawis who must be in attendance on the king, -when 
the order of the Farman was issued. In the case of the first Farman, 
we saw, 1 that at the end of the text of the Farman, on the 
<very first fold, a note was put down to say, that the document was 
noted in the resulah and chaufci of Abul Fazl and in the record of 
the turn (naobat) of Waqiah-nawis Muizzuddin Hussain. We also saw 
that the two seals on the left of the above two lines of the first 
fold, seemed to be those of Abul Fazl and the Waqiah-nawis 
Muizzuddin. 

Now in this second Farman, we find a similar statement about 
the documents being recorded in (a) the resulah , (6) chaulei, and 
(c) nutihat. But there is this difference that, while in the case of 
the first Farman, both the resulah and the chauki were in the charge 
of Abul Fazl, in the case of the second Farman they seem to be in 
the charge of two separate officers, the resulah in that of Aeaf Khan, 
and the chauki in that of Khwajagi Fathullah. The naobat ( i.e. 
the reoord of the turn) was that of Mahomed Shafia. So in the case of 
the second Farman, we must expect three seals of three different 
officers on the left of the above-mentioned lines, in which these 
officers, make a note that the Farman had been issued according 

+.r» fVia roonrrl a f.Vi/air wfisril.rt.h ohmilt.l jvnrl wnAhnl rA<?v ^ 1 -- XT 
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is, that we see, that these two officers Acaf Ivhan and Khwajagi 
Fattah Allah, together with the Wdqiah-nawis, make a note upon the 
Farman to say that the Far man was issued during their time of office, 
and they put their seals to verify that statement. 


We 


about this Kh 


wiyjagi 


given 

by Abul Fazl in his Ain-hAkbari, (AJ I No. 285). 1 

He was one of the si-sad va panjahi, i.e., officers in charge of 350 


men (<* 7 ^ 




3 


A.t one time he was a Bakhshi of the 



resd 



State . 2 In the 45th year of the reign (1008 Hijri), when Akbar besieged 

Asir, he was associated with Muzaffar in besieging Fort Lalang. 

Seal No. 4. We read over this seal very clearly the words 
Khan. As said above, he is the officer who, together with the 
above Khwajagi Fattah Allah, the officer in charge of the chmiki, and 
Mahomed Shafia, the waqiah-naivis, makes a note on the Farman 
that the order was entered in his resdlah. He is the 
in whose term of office, the original orders for the Farman were 

, : - A 

issued. We said above that according to the Ain-i-Akbari, an 
yddddsht or memorandum was made of the orders daily issued by 
the king. A Taliqah or abridgment is then prepared from the 
yddddsht. From that Taliqah the Farmans are prepared. “The 

abridgment is,” says the Ain-i-Akbari, “ signed and sealed by the 
Waqiah-nawis and the Resfdahdar, the Mir ’Arz and the Darogah.*” 
Of the first three officers, we saw that Mahomed Shafiha was 
the Wdqi'ah-nawis in charge of the ivaqiah . Khwajagi Fattah Alla, the 
Mir Arz in charge of the chaulti, and Acaf Khan the Bcsalahdar 
in charge of the resdlah. Having made a note on the Farman of 
the issue of the orders for the grant of land during their terms 
of office, they put their seals on the Farman near the note. 

We find the following particulars about this officer Acaf Khan. 
Acaf is a title. Akbar had bestowed this title upon three of 
his grandees. So, Badaoni, to avoid confusion, distinguishes the second 


and the third Acaf Khan as ^ 
cdJ ,.d.A cJuef i.e.. Acaf Khan . 


A 

ili 


& 





f i.e.. Acaf Khan II. and 



1 Bloclimann’s text I., p. 229. 

2 Badaoni. Bowe’s Translation II., pp* o23,3v2. So ho is called B&lvhslii-al 

mulki in our document. 

3 Blochmann’s Translation I., p. 259, 
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before 981 Hijri. Khwajah Mirza Ghiasnddin Ali, At^af Khan II., 
died in 989 H. So the Acaf Khan referred to in this Farman 
of 1011-12 H. was Mirza Jafar Beg, A<jaf Khan III., who lived at 
the time of the Farman. {Vide Badaoni Lowe II., p. 322.) 

He was one of the grandees enumerated by Abul Fazl in his Ain-i- 
Akbari (No. 98). His name was Jafar Beg He came 

from Qazwin in the 22nd year of the reign. He was first appointed a 
commander of Twenty After a short time he was made a 

commander of Two Thousand (cfj *ji _} *0 and was then given the 
title of A<jaf Khan. In the 44th year (1008) he was appointed 
Diwan-i-Kul. 


According to Badaoni he was a known writer of Akbar’s time. He 

Akbar. He was the colaborateur 


also fought several battles for 


( 


1,000 


years), which Akbar, in about 990 Hijri, asked to be written for all 
Mahomedan nations up to the thousandth year of the Hijri era. 

(Elliot, Vol. V., pp. 150-53). Maukinu, Ahmad was killed by one of 

his personal enemies after having finished two volumes. “ The re¬ 
mainder of the work was written by Acaf Khan up to the year 
997 H ” {Ibid p. 153). Badaoni also had a hand in the writing of this 
history. 

In the 38th year of the reign (1001 H.) this Acaf Khan took 
part with Zain Khan Koka in a fight with the Afghans of Swat and 
Bajaur. (Elliot V., p. 467.) According to the Akbar-nameh, in the 
45th year of the reign, he, in company with Abul Fazl, took part in 
investing the fortress of Asir. (Elliot VI., p. 971.) 


Seal No. 5. 

bandeh ” i.e. 


Cadr 


Cadr 


We saw 


his seal on the first farman also. As we said above, he was 


the last Cad 


He came to office in 997 Hijri 


and continued in office till the end of Akbar’s reign, and even for some 
time in Jekangir’s reign. So we find his seal in both the farmans. 
In this second farman also we find his seal in the same place as that 
allotted to him in the Ain-i-Akbari. 1 A little below this seal and on 
the left we fiud a date. It says : “ Entered on the 14th of the month 
Meher ilahi year 48.” On the first sight, it does not appear certain, 
whether the date belongs to this seal of Cadr-I-Jahan, or it belongs 


17 


1 Vide above, p. 113. 
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to the above seal (No. 4) of A<jaf Khan, or to seal No. 6, which 
is illegible and which is mixed up with No. 4. But a comparison of 
the way, in which the date is put in here, with the way in which we 
find the date under (ladr-i-Jahan’s seal in the first farman, leads us 
to say, that this date is that of Cadr-i-Jahan’s seal. There also we find 
it a little below (ladr-i-Jahan’s seal and a little on the left. What 
is more striking is that in both cases there is a peculiar stroke over 
the dates. As (ladr-i-Jahan is the only person whose seal is com¬ 
mon to both the farmans, and as we find this peculiarity near his seals, 
we are led to believe that the date in question is the date of Cadr-i- 
Jahan’s seal. 

Seal No. 6. It is quite illegible, and it is mixed up with seal No. 4. 

Between the seals No. 6 and No. 7, it is possible, there may 
be one or more seals of some officials, but as the portion between 
these two is patched up in the original old document with a piece of 
paper, to support the tattered condition of the old paper, we are not 
certain if there was or not any seal there. 

Seal No. 7. We read on it the name Abdul Karim Bandah-i-Yazd&ni 
and under it, the date 9th of the month Meher of the ildhi year 48. 
The words are PA A** ^ I iU <| jlk* They are written 

in a very mixed fashionable wav. It seems that the different officers 
had different styles of recording the document; one said salt 

shud, another said qualami shud, a third said fjpjr* 

marqum shud, and a fourth said jlh/c muttali shud. All these seem 
to be the technical wording, special to different departments, for sig¬ 
nifying, that the farman had been entered into tbe records of their 
departments, or seen and passed by their departments. Now the 
technical wording of this seal is the same as that on seal No. 10 in 
the first farman (pp. 106,116). We saw in the case of the first farman 
that the seal with that wording under it, was possibly the seal of the 
Mustaufi. So perhaps this person Abdul Karim (or perhaps Abdul 
Rahim) was a Mustaufi. We cannot positively say who this person was. 

Seal No. 8. The words on this seal,are not clear, but we can distinctly 
read the words Ali Murtaza. ^■b' 0 Under the seal we read ** fj*j' 0 
Pa A* jf-a jU y i.e., written (or dated) on 7th of month Meher 

ilahi, year 48. The same date is written vertically on the margin a little 
below the seal. The seal in the first Farman with a similar wording 
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is seal No. 9 (pp. 106, 115). The word ^Lc jn both the seals is com¬ 
mon. Again in both cases their dates are repeated on the margin. So 
at first sight, one would be tempted to say, that it is the same person 
who has put down both the seals on the two Farmans. But that is not the 

ease. We saw in the case of the first Farman that the seal seemed to be 
that of some officer connected with the preparation of the Taliqah. This 
seal therefore seems to be that of a similar officer. It may be that of 
the Darogah (superintendent of the office). We saw above, on 

the authority of the Ain-i-Akbari that the original Taliqah from 
which the Farman is made is prepared, “ signed and sealed by the 

Waqiahnawis, and the Resdlahddr, the Mir ’Arz and the Darogah.'* 
Of these four officers, we saw that the names of the first three, who are 
the principal officers, are mentioned in the three lines of the first fold, 
and that they have also put down their seals. So perhaps this is the 

seal of the fourth officer, the Darogah, 

Seal No. 9. This seal is quite legible. The words on it are * 


aj I JU? 



i.e., servant Hussain Kamalluddin. Under the seal we 


/JUMI 


Meher ilahi, year 48. This seal occupies the same place in the seeoud 
Farman as seal No. 11 in the first Farman. Again it is the same person 
who has put on the seal, though his seal is not the same. In the 

I but in the second 

eis exactly the same, 


Far 


LIUS' 


JUT 

55(5hJ«£. 


but the word expressive of humility, though the same, is a little different 

in its formation. It is al abd in the first Farman, but abdek in the 
second. Again the style of the date under both is exactly the same. 
From the technical phraseology “ qalami shud,” found both in the 
Farman and in the Aio-i-Akbari, and from its position in the Farman, 
we determined, that the seal No. 11 in the first farman seemed to be 


Cahib 


On the same grounds, and because the 


na 


te on both the seals is the same, we can safely say that this seal 


gahib 


examine 




It appears from the contents of the second Farman that Kaikobad 
was not allowed to remain long in the peaceful possession of the 300 
bigahs of land—of which 200 were those of his father and 100 of his 
own—given to him according to the first larman in 1003 Hijri. 11 
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seems to have been molested. So the second Farman, issued 
years later, mentions the fact of tho previous Farman, and enjoins 
thattho land may be given back in his possession, and tiiat whatever 



of his income from the land, in the then current year (i>. th 

year of the reign 1011-12 IIijri) and of tho preceding year, he may 
have been consequently deprived of, should be made good to him. It 
further enjoins that no fresh Farmuna should bo asked from him from 

year to year, but that the Far man in question with tho royal seal 
should suffice. This Farman was dated 2nd of the 7th month Moher, 
in the 48th year of the reign. 1 

In the case of the first Far man wo saw, that His Majesty had 
issued orders for the grant on the lath of the 7th month 
(1003 II.). On the 13th of the next month A bun, »>., 28 days after 
the first issue of the order, the order was properly recorded and the 
taliqah made, and on the 10th day of the 12th month Aapandarnind, 
i.e., about four months after tho first issue of the order, a regular and 
pucca Farman was granted to Knikobud. The other officers took 

about two months to record it in their respective departments and in 
put on their seals. The whole thing was complete in the second 
month Ardibehesht of the next year, i.e., 1004 Ilijri. In the 



*r 



of the second Farman, we see, that on account of the hardship caused 
to him by not being allowed to continue to remain in the peaceful 
possession oE the land given by the first Farman, there has been very 

little delay. The second day Bahman of tho 7th month Moher is the 
day on which the Farman is sealed with His Majesty’s seal. On the 
same day, the officers who had to do with the tulv/nh, or the abridg¬ 
ment of the memorandum of His Majesty’s orders, sign it.. Tho 

9 adr-i-Jahan signs it, and within 12 days all the other officers sign 
and seal it. 
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Document No, 3 . 
ird document, called 
the Pancanchuh, of the 48 th. 



year of King A k bar’s reign 
tide above p. 41 .) 
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(Translation of the parwdnchah, the third document relating to 

the grant of land in virtue of the two Famndns .) 

God is Great! 

The order of Khan Ivhanin 1 Mirza Khan, Bahadur, a the Sapah- 

s&lar ( i.e., the Commander-in-Chief). 

Let the Government officers 3 of the affairs and business of the 
sarMr of Surat and hash eh of Kao sari and paraganah * of Talari 
know, that Whereas an order (of His Majesty), obeyed by the world 


and submitted to by all people, in the matter of 


ifah 


damns (i.e., the holders of wazifahs) of the Subah of Guzrat, had 
been issued, to the effect, that of whatever may have been possessed 
as madad-i-madsh, half may be given; (and Whereas) out of about 
300 iigdhs of land, which, according to the previous Farman of His 
Majesty, have been assigned from the abovesaid hasheh and from the 
village 5 of Tavri from the tract® of the paraganah of Talari 
for the purpose of the assistance of the livelihood of Parsee Kaikobud, 
150 bigahs of land have been given to the above-mentioned person ; 7 
(and Whereas) at this time, when the above-named person 7 
brings a fresh Farmdn from His Majesty, that the lands for 

i Vide above, p. Ill.We find him placing liis seal on the first 

FarmAn with the name KhAn KMMn. His full name was KMn Khan An 
Mirza Abdurrahim, and as Blochmann says, “ Historians generally call him 
MlrzA KMn KMMn.” (Ain-i-Akbari Translation I., p. 335.) Badaoni called 
him Mirza Khan before he was given the title of Khan Khanan. He says : 


.L>pf 


XJ 

v 


“To Mirzcl Kh&n was given the title of Kh&n Kh&mln . • . • • and 
the rank of a commander of 5,000.” (Badaoni. Lees and Ahmed Ali’s text, 
Yol. II., p. 336, 11. 10-12. Lowe’s translation, Yol. U., p. 346.) He is called 
Sapah-Sal&r because he was the commander of the army. According to Bloch- 
mann he was called Khdn KK&ndn or Khdn Khdndn o Sipah-S&ltir . (Ain-i-Akbari, 
I., p. 240.) 

a So called on account of his victories. With an army of 10,000 troopers 
he had defeated Sultan Muzaffar of Gujrat at the head of 40,000 troopers 
(Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari. Translation I., p. 334.) This bravery gained him 
the title of Kh&n Khanan. Again he showed great bravery in the fight with 

Suhail Khan (ibid p, 335), 

3 ** 

^5 muttasaddi , any inferior officer of Government, clerk, accountant. 

4 For the terms sarMr, kasleh and paragaiiah, vide above, p. 105 n. 4. 

5 c a village, hamlet, place. a J l+p ( pi. of <jU^ rule, a tract, country* 

1 musMr ilaihi and | m<lm% ilaihi the above named (person). 


IJaA jjili 
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the madad-i-madsh of Kaikobad, which are 300 bigahs, should 
be given him, whole and complete, together with date trees, 
from his old place The exhalted order is issued that about 
300 bigclhs of land of his old possession, 1 together with trees 
according to the particulars of the contents, should be assigned 
for his madad-i-madsh, And also that the above-named lands should 
be given over to the above-named person, so that he may be 
possessed 2 of its income, and joined with the servants of His 
Majesty, may be engaged in praying for his perpetual good fortune 
And on account of laud tax, and imposts on manufactures and 
the rest of the taxes and all civil taxes, nothing should he 
demanded of him And in no way 3 whatsoever should there be 
any obstacles 4 and delay 5 in his assignment 6 7 And acting ac¬ 
cording to the order of His Majesty, they should not turn back 
from orders/ Written on the 1st of the month Asfandarmaz, 
Ilahi year 48, corresponding to the 21st of the month Ramzan al 
mubarak, 1012. 

The contents of the Taliqcih (are) fixed 8 from the qar&r , 9 on the 
date of the 22nd day Bad (i.e„ Guad) of the month Rahman ilahi 
year 48, corresponding to the 10th of the month Ramzan-al-mubarak, 
1012, with the seal of Mirza Hasan Alibeg, 10 who is the protector of 

administration, 11 and who is intrepid, 12 and Mirza Abdul MulkDiwan 

I magb&z, seized, possessed, held. 2 possessed. 

3 Wajh min wajuh. Lit. in any way out of the ways. Or it may mean ‘no 
tax out of the other taxes ( wujuli ) should cause delay in the assignment. 

Vide p. 98, n. 2, for wajuhat, 

4 muzahim, obstacle, impediment. 

5 ij mvdrrat ‘delaying.’ If we read the word raiimdrrat 

the meaning would be “ contention, opposition.” 

6 haw&lat , haw ala, transfer, assignment. 

7 Farmudah , ordered. 

8 Muqarar fixed, settled. 

* qardr-n&mahs are, according to Blochmann, papers, that “specify the 
revenue collections.” 

10 This officer seems to be Mirz& Ali Beg AkbarsMhi referred to by Bloch- 
man (Ain-i-Akbari translation I, p. 482). 

II The word is not clear. It seems to be vakulat, 

intrepid. 
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who is the helper of premiership 1 and Khwajah Mahmad Magnm 

Mir Bakhshi, the pillar 3 of the well-wishers. The powerful Nawab, 
who is the centre of sovereignty, has ordered that (Whereas) 
according to the world obeyed order (of Ilis Majesty) that of 
whatsoever the owners of the Wazifahs of the Subah of Gujrat 
may have possessed as madad-i-maash, half may be given 
(And Whereas) of about 300 bigahs of land, which according 

to the previous Farman of His Majesty, has been assigned from the 
has bah of Naosari and its village Tavri, for the madad-i-madsh of 
Parsi Kaikfib&d, 150 bighas of land, had been given to the abovesaid 
person (And Whereas) at this time, the abovesaid person brings 
a fresh Farman, that the lands of the madad-i-madsh of Kaikobad, 
which are 300 bigahs of land, should be given him entirely and 


completely, together with date trees, from his old place The 
exalted order has been (issued) that about 300 bigahs of his old 
possession, together with date trees, should bo assigned for his 
madad-i-maash It is necessary that the officers of the Sarhdr 
should instantly give to the abovenamed person a special grant. 

Parvdngi (z'.e., permission) of Maulana Abdul Aziz, who is the re¬ 
ceptacle 3 of excellences, the strength of premiership 1 and the marginal 
shark in the hand of Mirza Abdul Mulk Diwan, the protection of the 
royal court 5 . According to the exalted order, and in conformity with 
the Farman of His Majesty, the parwanchah of the old possession 
may be put into writing completely. 


Village Tavri in the paragnah 
Talari. 


The town of Naosari, where 
the abovementioned land was, 
ere this, for the purpose of the 
assistance of the livelihood of 
Mahyar. 


100 bigahs. 


200 bigahs. 


1 Sadfirat premiership. 

X&+-P pin ar , 

3 If you read door. 

A ** I 

X The office of Grand Yazir or prime minister. 
5 l Uj cjjjzls/ 0 m ah star at pamh. royal court. 
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The text and the Translation of the lines on the margin. 

(Lines written at the commencement in an inverted position. 
Vide photo-litho facsimile. A line under these is not clearly 
intelligible.) 

js i *jj t 

(j l j Lc l /.S' ~ ^ ’ 1 

AijUi Jk*A5 

i.e„ Acting upon the contents of the Parwanchah wherever His 
Majesty’s order has been renewed, the Parwanchah may not be 
neglected. 1 (The abovementioned lines are under the following seal.) 



A little under the seal we have the words i,e., 

written. 

(The line on the margin of the other side of the Pariodnchah.) 

(_s-l r! ^sulx.3 

» M *1 

i.e. according to the Taliqah, the order of the exalted Pariodnchah 
has been written. 

This document is a Parwanchah. About this kind of document 
Abul Fazl says :— 

<Xxi I ^ (JL) 

y ^ ijy l y f 

“ Farmans are sometimes written in Tughrd character; but the 
two first lines are not made short. Such a Farman is called a 
Pariodnchah.” (Bk. 11, Ain II., Blochmann's Text I., p. 195, 
11. 7-8. Translation I., p. 263.) 

We find, that as said above, in the two Farmans, the two first 
lines are short, but in the Parwanchah in question they are not so. 

Again the Parwanchahs are not signed by His Majesty. Abul Fazl 
says: “His Majesty, from motives of kindness, and from a desire 
to avoid delay, has ordered that these Parwanchahs need not be laid 
before him. 2 ” 

1 <J.!a*./c mu’attai abandoned, neglected. 

2 Blochmann’s Translation I., p. 236. 

18 
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Now let us examine the seals on the Parwanchah. We find the 
seal of Kban Khanan in the front page below the marginal note. 
We read on it ^ l J l A. u lA. 1 1 j I j* Murid-i-Akbar-Shah-Khan 
Khanan. The wording on this seal is the same, as that on Khan 
Khanan’s seal on the first Far mail, though the seal is a little 
different. 

The Kluin Khanan issued this Parwdnchah, as the senior officer, 
under whose seal as the Vakil, the first Far man was granted. 

As in the case of the Fannan, the Parivduchah also has its first 
fold less broad, and at a place towards the edge the paper is cut off, 
as referred to in the 12th Ain. It has ten seals, including that 
of Khan Khanan, referred to above. 




The first seal on the right in the first fold has the words 
(X>aJ t This seems to be the seal of the officer Mirza Hasan 

Ali Beg referred to in the document. 


The second seal on the first fold, a little on the left of the first seal 
has the words {)*>■*■* . . . • tyBlA. legible on it. The word 
in the middle looks like It would then mean Maacum the 

disciple of Khan Khanan. 

The third seal on the first fold, a little on the left and a little 
above the second seal, has a few letters here and there legible, but 
the whole seal is not legible. 

The next six seals are not legible. In the matter of dates, 
this Parwdnchah differs from the Farman in this, that though in the 
body of the Parwdnchah , the ilahi era is mentioned, in the four 
dates attached to the seals of the officers the dates are Mahomedan. 

In three cases it is the 22nd of the Ramzan j of 1012 Hijri, and 
in the fourth case it is the 23rd of the same month. 

We saw in the case of the second Farman that it was granted 
in the 7th month Meher of the 48th year of the reign. It appears 
that even after that, the difficulties of Kaikobad were not 

of 


grant 


over. The king had issued a general order that the 
Madad-i-maash may generally be halved. So out of his 300 bigdhs 
of land, only 150 were left to him and the other 150 were taken away. 
This Parwanchah then ordered that, in his case the whole of the 
land without any reduction may be given to him at once. The 
Taliqah in this matter was made on the 22nd day of the 11th month 
Bahman, and the final Parwanchah granted nine days later on, i.e., 
the 1st of the 12th month Asfandarmaz. 
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.Document No. 4. The fourth document ( 



JO 


) which 


speaks of the 200 bigahs given by King Akbar to 
Dasher Meherji Bana (vide above p. 42). 
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fxj I j Uuo 
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X&JQ 


^3 lj ^/Cj (J I JO A?* j 
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^ J > * 




/•A^J 


lx &5/o j ^Ij j £5J j l ^ j t£* 

• v V I / y ftjjwfiM 

< 3j ! 5;c j cJjS (Jjk^aflj /o J Ai&jAji ^+jyc (_»j L* /•/'OJ-AflAJ 

<5ii I 8 i 5_^*3 CjCt^*** - * 3 8 j 8 il_j.3 

(Here follow a number of lines giving a detail of measurements. 
Then we have the following lines on the right margin, making 
several statements. The first line on the right margin is as 
follows):- 


-J" 


'V • A 

AA> LSj «4M 


A 


J” 


) t ,♦ a t-i. <xa£ i^as^I jUA. h jjk~+J | | i r 


r 


j 


. jj^-*** 


** f * ♦! 

fJa u** J 

(TJhe next marginal statement is also on the right, under the aboye 
one. It runs as follows :—) 

^taS-Vf ^jitxx £ OtX /X*oljL /0 j La^j /nJ^3 

a # 

.. a** - .y^ 5 1 j n) [j °y 


c^; 


vi r j 


I f>jb 




** *• 


1 The word is without nuktahs. It can also be read 

2 The last two letters are torn off in the original. 

8 “ Shiq-da? a governor ; an officer appointed to collect the revenue from a 
certain division of land.”—Steingass* 

41 1 cannot make out exaotly what this word is, but it seems to be vt>* 
nawftb,which we find in the full name in the beginning. 


5 I cannot make out what follows. 
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(On tlie right of the foregoing lines, we find the following statement 


in Gujrati :—) 


si 

Mi 

Hi. T*.M3. 


2 1.$cR f d- SVIH 'HtctS.U... 3 

°R S.U& . . ^ • - 3 $ s s t Tl a >' "HiCR ^ Ph- 

<&errR ft«RI bl£9 <tl. £1^1* 


ctff/Ml'H ci| 

MR^'dl ^hi 0 ^ <H1l 


^ 00 ) 


<*»& * 11611 . 


cfl C°li3 ^^ctl-1 


(Then we have the following lines above the Gujrati lines) : 

J[ yS w liA .Jd /■*■* Awls’ A^'S Jh> ji c 


3>.*» td 


l 




(Then follow a few lines of measurement, after which we have the 
Allowing lines of what is called gawulti or evidence about the 

^ O M 


100 bigahs granted to Dastur Meherji Eana. 






J IS/O ^ J I (3 0**0 j <J t 


Uy 


/• 
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iQ 


Vi 


- f -' 

1 JUi 




y I j /$ j? djt (•>$•*■* vij ^ 

v I _V ( . . 


ur 



«» 




(Here follow a number of signatures. Owing to the peculiar way in 
which the Mahomedan signatures are made, their decipherment is a 
little difficult. It is possible others may decipher and interpret them 

in another way). 

qJ j.*b Io^> lj.11 U«; j o 7 L».*o 

Ij vijii ^ 


tjr 



0 • • t • J | O— +s:' c J 


•2^ | £, yJO I 

aij lcJ-^4^. a!J| j,«c Lx^ I alJ f 0.^.1 jJ I ^ 


O 1 ^ 


<5jJ|*JLbd JyUj O y U!> 5 


1 This is the date given in the commencement of the document. There the 
month is called “ rabi’u-l sani,” Le< } the second Rabi. Here it is called “ rabi’u- 
14khar, ix.< the last rabi. 

2 Some letters which are unintelligible. The word 4 * in the first line is 

t an abreviation of 4 c H Le. the great (farman). 

s Not legible. Perhaps TJ dT. 

4 k* Miswritten for J 

5 *?>., witness to what precedes. 

6 i.e., written by my own hand* 
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^t*Vt *IPH 

UPH 

\ A?-t Ul'H 

\ \[\§& ™il. °9M 2 ^IP-H 

\ 1125 H'cT*H i 
1 ^l 3 * 5 6 ? W'n 

% »l$U lllfef UlU 
\ A Ul'H 
\ H$Wl ’iU'Wl UCH (?) 



2 Or perhaps *>uv'n. 

3 Reading doubtful. This and the succeeding two names seem to be Hindu* 
* The modern proper form would be i *uh«. Govind N&ran. The last 

word *u$<l means witness 

5 Vide below ; p. 145 for particulars about this personage. 

6 It is said that in old writings of this kind, sometimes, when the subordinate 
officers had to mention the names of kings or princes, they, out of respect for 


the king or prince, kept the place for the name blank, leaving the readers to 
supply it. Sometimes the name was written on the margin. It seems that here, 
after the word JL+c or rule, some space is left blank with a similar purpose, 

The amal or rule referred to here may be either that of the king himself as the 


ruler of the whole country or that of Prince Sultan Mur&d 


as the ruler of tte 


province of Gujr&t. 
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in the presence of Shar-i-SLarif 1 of the division 2 of Naosari and of 
Khwajah Mirjza Jan, the shiqddr 3 of the said town, a person named 
Kaikobad, son of Meheryar, a Parsee, brought the Jarman of His 

Majesty, that about 200 bigahs of land—from the environs of the 
s.bovenamed town, together with palm and date trees, which are growing 
on that land—which were ere this, in the previous possession of 
Meheryar for the purpose of his madad-i-maash, be given to him, 
therefore for the purpose of ascertaining that old possession, the 
abovesaid Khwajah, and an assembly of Mahomedans and bariums and 
(superintendents (gumastahs) of the Amin 1 and shumdri 5 and 
non-Mahomedan subjects 8 and leaders 7 of the said IcashaJi, resolved 
(to meet) on the old possession and having examined as detailed 
below, 8 and, having measured, ascertained the whole possession 
according to these details. 

(Translation of the first line on the right margin, p. 139.) 

This 9 description (is) written according to the information of 
informers 10 (brought) before 11 me (lit. servant) in the Court of 
Justice much 12 (....) 



1 vJb 


Shar’-i-Skarif “ citing one before a Court of Justice.” The 

QHzi seems to be referred to under this title. That the Qftzi of a place had 
something to do with the- jagirs appears from the following passage in the 
19th Ain. (Bk, II.): 

“ Again, when His Majesty discovered that the QJzis were in the habit of 

taking bribes from the grant-holders, he resolved, with the veiw of obtaining 

God’s favour, to place no further reliance on these men (the QAzis).” Bloeh- 
mani's Translation I., p. 269. 


2 «• * 

tr 


Shiqq st a large division of a country forming a collectorate.” 


3 Vide above, p. 139, n. 3, 

an officer employed to collect the revenues. 

5 CSJ I"*** c0un ^ n &» gum&shteh-i-shum&ri, t.f?.., officers making calculations, 

6 subjects, especially non-Mahomedan of a Mahomedan ruler. 


r 




muqaddam leader, 


8 ijb <S appendix, postscript. 

9 l*r this. mukhbir, informer, teller of news. 11 near, before 

according to. 

12 The last two words are not intelligible. 
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2ir 


(Under this first line on the right margin, we have a seal on the 


right. It reads): 




- • - 

:. O 


i.e., Fazlallah, son of....J servant of glorious God. 1 2 


(Translation of the second line on the right margin beginning with 

p. 139.) 

In the presence of Shar‘-i-Sharif (i.e., Court of Justice or the Qazi 
presiding there) of the town of Naosari, in the affair of the madad-i- 
maash of Kaikobad Maherydr according to the old farman and 

parwanchah .... 3 Muhammad Cadiq .... 4 

6 

(Over these lines, a little on the left there is a seal. It reads:—) 

<i! ^ <*** IjA 1 ty ^ 1 jj *' 0 * 

i.e., servant Mirzd Jan, 5 the son of Khwajah Khan. 

(Translation of the statement above the Gujrati lines, p. 140.) 

As in the past year, his cultivated land with date trees,—the water 
of Kika Deslii (?) of the paragnah of Parchol, being shut up—was 
all drowned, no income was obtained out of it. 

(Translation of the last statement about the gawahi) 

The whole of this possession was, ere this, fixed in the 
above Shark , 6 for the purpose of the madad-madsh of the abovesaid 
Meheryar. 7 Those who are aware and informed of the correctness 
of this state of affair, and of the truth of this statement may write 
their signatures (lit. evidence) below this document, so that it may¬ 
be the cause of confidence and arrangement. 

(Under this form, about 17 persons put their signatures to certify 
that the land of Meheryar, was examined and settled by them. 
Among the signatories we find members of all communities, 
Mahomedans, Hindus, and Parsees. 


1 This name is not quite legible. 

2 The person referred to here seems to be the Q&zi or the Shari-i-Sharif 
referred to in the body of the document. 

3 This word is not quite intelligible. 

1 The rest of the writing is not intelligible to me. 

3 The Gujarati lines also give this name. 

8 The Shark or description, as given above. 

2 In this document, we find the name Mihyar as Me he ry Sr, which is the 
proper form under which the name has come down to us as Meherji. 
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As one should expect in a Mahomedan Government, the first 
signatories are Mahomedans, and they sign in Persian characters. 
It is difficult to give correctly the names of all the signatories of 
thin document. But I will give them as far as can be deciphered. 

The Mahomedan signatures are as follow :— 

1. Abdul Karim Nur Muhammad. 

2. Mohammad Abdul Razak. 

3. Fakir Naamat Allah Jamil Allah. 

(Most of the signatories begin their signature with the word 
AaI jJi i.e., the one, i.e„ the God. They also add the words 

J! ^ i.e.y “From the persons present.” They mean to 

say that 

4. Tajuddin bin Latfullah. 

(Then follow Hindu and Parsee signatures. Most of them add 
the words jjb'H or Sjl&'Cl i.e., witness after their names.) 

5. Anant Nanabhai. (This is a Hindu name.) 

6. Nahna Chatiga ? 

7. Shaheryar Nagoj (Parsee), 

8. Beharam Faredun (Parsee). 

9. Ranji Bahman (Parsee). 

10. Daji Dhayan (Parsee). 

11. Kuka Manak. 1 

12. Mesh Shoi. 1 

13. Ivesav Kau. 1 

14. Mahia Mahian (Parsee). 

15. Nana Jadav. 

16. Govand Naran (Hindu). 

17. Dhana Hira (Parsee! ). 

We will now examine the contents of this document : —Firstly 
as to the person Qadik Muhammed Khan, who issued tl j order, we 
find the following particulars about him :— 


1 Heading doubtful. 


they were present when the measurements, etc., were made.) 
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U Os *^" 3 


Cadiq Muhammad Khan was one of the 


the 


was one of 
• . A 
in his Ain-i-Akbari 


great Amirs and commanders of Akbar. He 
grandees (No. 43) named by Abul Nazi 
(£k. II., Ain 30). Abul Fazl there calls him simply (^lA 
(ladiqKhan. 1 Blochmann says, “ Akbar disliked the names Muham¬ 
mad and Ahmad ; hence we find that Abul Fazl leaves them out 
in this list.” 2 “Other Historians call him Cadiq Muhammad 

Khan.He was one of the best officers Akbar had.” 8 


We read in Badaoni.* 

0 o>* . Uj & yj UaJL. 




'J J 


I 


JLx..* t ^g. Is: 1 ? !J t A ( 31 > he 




O.J 


LS 


IS 


<x& «j.5/o 


3 I ^ 




e <.dA 


.15 




g-* J*** J 1 

Translation.—“On the arrival of the news, 6 a farmctn was 
sent to the Prince Sultan Murad that he should become governor 


of Guzrat, 


£adiq 


Khan in the place of Ismail Quli Khan as his wakil, allowed him 
to leave the Conrt. And the province of Surat and Baronch 
(Broach), on account of the removal of Qulij Khan, was fixed as 
his j&gtr*'* 

This event is described under the events of 1001 Hijri. Yfe 
thus see that Cadiq Muhammad Khan was appointed under Prince 
Murad at the head of the Sarkar of Surat in 1001 H. He 
continued to serve in this office till he died in 1005. 8 So he 
appears to have issued this order a few days before his death. 


1 Blochmann’s text L, p. 223, Translation I., p. 355. 

2 Ibid., Translation I., p. 355, n. 1. 

3 Ibid ., pp. 355 and 357. 

4 Ahmed Ali’s text, VoL II., p. 387,11. 17-21. 

5 Compare the words jJ*' 0 ^ ^ 




used here with simiiar words 
issued in the two far mans and the parwdnehah. These words, which Blochmann 
translates by “was fixed as his jagir’* seem to be the technical words for 
similar farmdns . 


6 Viz., that Khan-i-Azam Mirza Kokah (Mirza Kokah, one of the signa¬ 
tories on the 1st Farm&n, vide above, p. Ill), who was the Governor of 
Gujrat, had suddenly left his post and gone to make a pilgrimage to Mecca 

7 Lowe’s Translation II., p. 401. 

8 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari I., p, 357, 


9* 
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He is called namdar, but if we read the word , t oMj paidar (i.e. 
holder of the foot), it seems to be a title or a post in the king’s 
service. At one time he was called j I Rikabdur, i.e., spur- 
holder. This was a post he held in Bairam’s service. 

The first three documents were the documents from the Kina’s 
own Court. They were what we can call Imperial documents. 
The fourth document under consideration is not Imperial, but what 
we may call Provincial. But it is very important in this point, that 
it speaks more particularly, of the 200 bujuhs, allotted previously to 
Dastur Meherji Rana. It seems that on Kaikobad’s going to the 
Surkar of Surat, armed with the very farm a a of 11 is Majesty 
(dated 1003 Hijri) in the matter of the 200 bujuhs granted to his 
father and 100 to him personally, the Kawab of that district issued 
an order that the original land granted to Meherji Rana may be 
ascertained and fixed on the authority of well-informed persons. 
It seems, that on the death of Meherji Rana, Kaikobad was not 
allowed to remain in peaceful occupation of the place, so he 
must have gone personally to the Court of Akbar and obtained the 
farmdn of the Shah. This inquiry was the result of th efarmdn. 

Having given the text and translation of the Persian documents 
two farrndns, one j parwaiiGhah , and one mahzar —of King Akbar’s 
time referring to the original grant of 200 bicjdhs of land to Dastur 
Meherji Rana, and having examined their contents, we will now 
examine some of the Gujarati documents referred to in the paper. 
The documents have an important bearing on the subject-proper of 
the paper. But apart from that, they will be found interesting from 
several points of view. To the student of the Gujarati language, 
they present specimens of Gujarati, especially Parsec Gujarati, 
written about 300 years ago. Again they throw side-lights on 
some religious customs of the day. 
documents, 


In the case of the Persian 

* 

I have given their photo-litho facsimiles and have 
reproduced them in types in the same way as they are written. 
In the case of these Gujarati documents also, I have given their 
photo-litho facsimiles, but in reproducing them in types, I have 
changed a little the old forms of letters and have given them in a way 
as can be best read now by the Gujarati reader. In case of old 
archaic forms I have given in foot-notes their modern forms. I 
give the documents and their translations in the order in which 
they are referred to in the paper. 


1 Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari I., p. 355, 
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(Document No. 5. The first agreement (of 1635 sarnvai ) that refers 

to Dastur Meherji Rcina as the head of the priests .) 

cl Wl'-'Al dfefcU 

d=U^ \vat tl'Hcl 2 Ct % 

6®^ '13*11 Cl^ ct- £il*t d y fi\ '^.^IdHR d*R3 

d- *13*11*11 *%l5s 5>l «* d ^ld^c.R =-Hl^d cRi^H <*fl9$"£uf *1tCl 
ro\i&* 5y 3 h(^* d ^i^Hdd 3 Jdl€ 3 lR «il*l d- dd%l Cl^H d % 

«fl MlR£9 ^yfl Cl% -itCl ^ Ct ^H^Md-1 y-il&^R. *l<v 

dl(i cfR ^idd U3M d^i idd 

I 5 


1 di'd'c (*n) 

1 h\H\ (h§) 

1 'RM '^dd (Hcj) 

\ ^Hl. ‘dd-Mld 6 tsld<ld 

1 «*t<SM *&ltf a l 


1 clMl iWl Nav-sho, the sacred bath given every third day in the Barash- 
num ceremony of nine days. Perhaps J&J*, i.e., a new bath (e> *£*«) or 

from Avesta —«>>- u j i.e» (the ceremony of) 9 nights# 


2 MMliiJ ^-i}* tarn. 

3 «U^R. The person to whose lot the turn comes, or perhaps 

from ^2* a treasury. The man who collects all income to be afterwards 
divided according to shares. 

* The word MMg in the sense of ‘ to give, to bring, 3 is still used in Now sari. 

5 In the signatures in the Gujarati documents, I put into brackets those 
words at the end of names which do not form a part of the names, but signify 
different meanings which the signatories wish to convey. In these signatures 
*U. is f° v *•£., priests, fl, or ou - ia for i.e., writer. This word is 

sometimes written in full, in various ways, such as a^d or The word 

SkMv-xJ^ also ‘signifies writer.’ It also is variously written as $cM or $ict«d 

or jrM. The word *%d also is found appended to names. It is a Gujarati form 
of appellation still used anooug Hindus. 
a or 
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1 t$Rdid 

T J si>t , CW Hddi« 

T *h. 3 uaii m sAdd 
T *Hl. SfiUfi) 3 dK?9 

a ^hi. *^aiH w^fani 

a ^hi. 'Hcsin 'dlRld 


Translation of the first, agreement, 

To the whole of the Anjuman of Naosari. Writers (are) ail the 
Herbads (i.e. v priests). To wit. When they perform Sraosh 
(ceremony) and give the sacred bath, the priest, who gives the bath 


asking 


the 


according to his turn, shall give the bath, after 
permission of Meherji Rana. And when he performs the Sraosh 
ceremony he shall perform it after asking (him). The persons, 
entitled in turn, may bring the Dokda (t.e., the share of fees), which 
may come to their share for the Sraosh and sacred bath. No persons, 
other than these, shall take them. He who will take them will be 
a wrong-doer before the Anjuman. He who performs the Sraosh 
and gives the sacred baths, must ask Meherji Vachcha before doing 
so. He, who would do that, without asking him, shall be a wrong¬ 
doer before the Anjuman. Roz Guad mail Tir Samvat 1635 1 
Written by all Herbads. 

(Signed)—Mobad Ivhoorsed. Chandna Kaka. Padam Rustam. 
Mobad SahSr. Baheram Jesang. Dhampal (or Gharpal) Kamdin. 

A 

Bahman Hoshang. Nushervan Yashdain (Asdin). Chandna Kamdin 
Dhanpal. Rana Peshitan. Meherji Chandji. Khoorshed Baheram 
Bhaiya. Bahman Baheram. 


(Document No. 6. The second agreement (of 1636 samvat) which 
refers to Dastur Meherji Rana as the head of the priests.) 

(dlttlAdi dFHil MdRt dM Cl 

dl r d^)t (^tcjci U3* di) 

*im«*»id ti^uddi ^id^d wet ^ 

=f&dl Cll. C11. cll. SHdld cil. ^iovrdl Ctl. dd%l cl’dl 

<H 3 R Cll. 5? Altf "cl 41dlR£> dial'll 

d^c-fld 2 i/Vji. % 41>tt^2> diaiHl d^R 3 ^pfldRl dd'dl 


1 i.e ,, 12th March 1579. Parsec Prak4sh, p, 8, 

% l I *| w « 

conceding, granting. 

3 without 
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q^i bln cl q^q a <qpr4l 

^ai* \tfr, a cfeqi -qqiqq ^-HR. ^ qi^ % 

jgfl h4*s> 5A‘i. ^ scqiMl ^ cl 

qi^i qlR£9dl *&q ^*4 =a€l. ^ qi. qqq U3$. 

is.ctfku qq. a 

vU*U qUK> a 

a 

a 

a <q(JM ^aKi (q^) 
a ^Ht. M^fiqq *iUi (H^ci 3 0 

a *h. q^iq ( c-V^i-d) 

a «l. ■aqi. M 2 M vi-qq 
a m. ‘jti’b'HR qiCiMia 

*hi. qkoli ijisji (ca^ciq) 

a 5 mi. tivu« *siq€lq(« , 'qc{q) 
a m. *hi. ^Hiqi 

a «i. ^hi. qk^i hiq^lq \*q- 

Mica (qnq) 
a «t. ^i. q^iq q- 

a ri^iaqiq qiajtq (c-r^-dq) 
a ^misr si»au Osciq 6 ) 
a <a. q^q^RRi 
a *h\. ^i«ms qi^a (qcj) a 

a qaat 3 i aiqso 7 

.. . . >fw»«W.<«« ' 111 .. ' "’"" ■ ' "~ ~ — - - - -'- - ' — ' ~ *~ 

1 S\M'6l The latter part of the word Mul, (bring) is the same as in the 
previous agreement. So it may be another form of the same Word or it may 

be some word from e^T to recede, to depart from an agreement. 

* «PR 

3 fraud, 

4 Perhaps a profound inclination or genuflexion before the King ; 

humility; or yj a mistake ; or perhaps read *jarn £k The meaning seems to be 

dishonesty. 

5 jew is the same as a'wi. Like chi. or it either precedes the name 

or comes after it. 

6 I have put into brackets the words at the end which do not form a part 
of the names, but simply signify “ a witness, a signatory, a writer,*’ &c. 

7 or Kinji 
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* 

V*. 


1 *H. %tbl ^H=dCl^H ( 


*1 «l. £9^t (tup) 

1 dtlHM (=HPM) 

*1 **U. (kil'ff) 

«il. 'd£l^U (*u*i) 

\ tup 




Translation of the. second agreement. 


To the Anjuman of Naosari. Writers all the priests. To wife, 
(All the affairs of) the income of the Agiary 1 , marriage and re¬ 
marriage and Sraosh, and Siiiv 2 , and Sanjaua 3 4 , and nau-so, and 
Bhagar, 1 and all the income in connection with the Agiary are 
entrusted to Ervad Meherji Yachcha. He, who shall recede from the 
agreement, 5 6 or do anything in connection with the Agiary, without 
the permission of Ervad Meherji Yachcha, and shall do any work 
without asking him, shall be debarred for one year from his share. 
He who fraudulently or dishonestly {i.e., without permission) receives 
any fees, shall have to give two, for every Dokda, that he receives. 5 
This agreement is given to Ervad Meherji Yachcha. He who breaks 
the terms of this writing shall be a wrong-doer before the Anjuman. 
This agreement shall remain with Meherji. Signed llo 
mdhDeh Samvat 1636 7 thirty-six Varkhe. 

Dhayan Chandji (Shakh, i.e., witness) Bahman Chanda. Hesitant 
Chanda, Baheram Jesang. Padam Rustam. Kaekabad Mahiyar. 
Chandua Ivaka. Gharpal Kamdin. Shapur Asa. Chandua Kamdin 


3 



er 


1 The temple where the religious ceremonies are performed. 

2 Consecrated clothes which are presented to the priests as a partoC their fees. 

3 i.e., the fees of ceremonies falling to the lot of the priests, who had como 

to Naos&ri from SanjSn, with the sacred fire of the first great fire temple 
founded in India. 

4 i.e., the bh&g or share of fees falling to the lot of the original priests of 

NaSs&ri. " =tw«0 ” i.e., to divide the Bhagar or shares is a term even 

now used in some places. Out of the sacred breads presented at the fire- 
temple by different parties for the reoital of the BAjs, the officiating priest 
removes one from each Bdj and all from the Sraosh bdj. The collection so made 
is afterwards divided by the priests as a part-payment of their fees. 

5 Vide above, p. 149, n. 1. 

6 i.e., for every pice that one receives for secretly performing any reli-* 
gious ceremony, without informing and taking the permission of Meherji, he 

shall have to pay two as fine. * i.e., 1st September 1580. 
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Dhanpal. Khoorshed Baheram Mahiyar. Nusliervan Yaslidain„ 

Mobad Siler. Narsang Ranji. 


A 

a 


Bali am an H os hang. 


Adar Ran? 

Kaka Asdia. Pesitan Jiva. Nariman. Horn. Kharslied Bahman 


Dhaiya Beharam. Belieram Paredun. 

(Document No . 7. An old copy of the document about the proper 
performance of the ceremonies , wherein Dastur Meherji 

Rand signs at the top). 

'dSl'd? ?Rdl ^Rldl VvR'dl 

^Hl =141 dflls %fl %&). 

•d^Rd -sf! time'll °d 3 l td’»dd $.l*Rd udl 

stmicl Ir^S. ^d ’Hiw MyQ "ilfcf ^RfRdlO 

»U6i SdSd 1 4 ^ <H 3 R CjiT Sufi fS. SilCliRl ^-ct ^diddi 5.0 ?sfl 

SRJ u^5l 3 ci^Hd^Mdi ydl^RR £lcu-tRl Sf^di- 

dd ^dlf. ouo/rJ '<RdR dl^ 1 ^d St fl5( ^§SMl 

^il'd bft <d 5 3Rd ’dl<w «R. 'dlov *M.RdL d'dSllR d(S>1‘ b%. 

d€dl •cR'a.U ^id'c 0 ^ cHdi^d % St *n«i St d^i 7 ^di bitf 

d^T sfl^. t dl<w HSdi d5pl »Cft idl d ~£ 1 *T -cRuCl 8 d^l <1^ 

*HW*i r <n t.R HdS ^HRIH dl^i. oflog Rl, >mc{, ^c(i, 

^lSd 9 di^ «* 1 I if Stift 5R St oft -and^udd ^dl^tR, CldldRl 'd- 

^dtdd^tdif. otdS did d <dl«'dfl'adi miMI d<l df*. «di«v 

"dfl ^iq dfi cflff ^t^l. ^d d'^ ddi^dld 10 f i<w ^ditSdi4 

^dWcRR'c ^idd USS d^d 


1 n 

*Lr A * relaxation, remission M^UVilci, 

2 $Jd. Md3 SRMi & Mi MH«U MRl S*. Md$ 

^IMR. 3 i(ilil <sadl tfufcdl t\i 'H’Kliii «,i tycllii 6$ Rldmi'M d 

**lMiin (ooUsL fraud) >ud * °IUI turn. 

5 JU\Mlct)>ti ypi M«scti 'Ai*+ M^l 

finding the right way, course, direction, towards. 7 (^ except, 


besides dtaiM. 

s 


keeper, supporter. ^ &xi ) j ( & to cause to hold, i.e lity ^ 

m 

(doubtful); M^l llci M^i d<{l\ *5l^ <|lMHl nil ifl ^Mli 

( ) & i^T, M«| dil Wi ^it MPW ^c) i^Ml^ Compare 


this word with the word 


.# 


cyl 1 j R 


used by Badaoni (vide above, p. 145,1. 2 


of the Persian passage). The meaning seems to be no body should disturb 
him while performing the ceremony. 

9 10 It is an old form of benediction which means that the parties 

should adhere to the terms of agreement. 
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a isClH 1 

a fell. MtClMR filial 

a M&MM Ml.*lUl(&<l«i) 

a Ml. b^5s°iR M&Ml* 
a Ml. bRl *jct 2 MlM^M 

a feu. mi. m'&h wm 
a mmi 

a Mt.'&liUMllMMCfelMct) 

a fell. 5R&M *slbl 

a fell. M^HM^IMM 
a fell. yi^R MRU 

a Ml. M^OMR blbl 3.1IM 
a felMdM VMM H^Mlfel 

a fell. Ml=R Ml^MH 


a fell. Ml. Ml'M^ MlVlM 
a fell. MSM MlaiM. 
a feiMciM bifM! M'aiSi 
a fell. *$im£Im ai^i 
a feit. *£i£imi!um 

a Ml. VcM £9=11 (Mg)., 

a feu. Mteotf 2*i*5i 

a fell. blM'tlM ^IMM 

a wi m^mm 

a fell. Ml. 'UflcM MRl. 


a Ml. <*MM MM l 

Translation of the document about the proper performance 

of the ceremonies . 

To the whole of the Anjuman of Naosari.—Writers the priests ami 
all the Herbads. To wit. From this day forward, he, who being a 
priest, is relax in (his work in) the Agiary ( j.e ., tire-temple), or 
practises dishonesty and fraud in the matter of his share ( hhagar ) 
appropriates as his own, the farasfi of the Behedin (i*e. 9 the layman) 
and takes them away with him, shall be a wrong-doer before the 


Anjuman, and shall be responsible for the loss. 


Again he, whose 



1 c-OWl 


2 3idu siifli Mlhfh *>U<El it$i K^k4 : s son Asdin. 


3 Of the dra6ns (i.e., consecrated breads) some are called fra<jast from the 

■word jraca&ti (yogna VIII-I), on reciting vt T hich # it is lifted up 

by the officiating priest and tasted in the ritual. (Le Zend Avesta par 
Darmestetter, Vol. I., Introduction LXVI). Out of these sacred breads used in 
the recital of iC different Bajs (^Ij) in honour of different yazatax , the 

priest has the right of taking to bis own house, those in the Sraosh Bdj, 
the B£j in honour of Sradsha. The other sacred breads consecrated in the 
other Bajs, are taken back from the fire-temple to their own houses, by the 
laymen, who get the ceremony performed. Here it is meant that the 
priest, who besides taking the saored breads of the Sradsh B&j, over which 
he has a prescriptive right as a part of payment in kind, takes away other 
sacred breads also, will be considered as committing a dishonest aet, 
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turn it is to perform the Baj ceremony, shall perform the Khub 1 in 
the j)6har 2 of the day and finish all the Bajs by the second, pohar 
(i.e., noon). He shall commit no faults in the Baj recitals. He shall 
take as his proper fee for the Baj, the usual allowance. He shall not 
take anything more than that. While performing the Baj ceremony, 
he shall not create a disturbance 3 on the Ilindola (i.e., the stone slab 
for the performance) of the Yazashne. He shall pray for justice before 
the Davar, Again, he also, who shall be dishonest in the matter of 
(the fees of) Sraosh sidv, marriage, re-marriage and all (such cere¬ 
monies) shall be guilty before the Anjuman. He shall make amends 
for the loss. Again the distribution of the shares shall not be 
without the performance of the Baj. All shall be distributed after 
the Baj 4 . The original agreement may ever be respected. 5 

Boz Adar mah Aspandamad samvat 1622. 

Writers all the Herbads, priests. 

(Signed) 


Mahyar Vachha. 

Suer Baheram. 

Bahman Chanda. 

Padam Rustam Baheram. 

Kaekabad Mahiyar. 

Kaiya Manka. 

A 

Kiika’s son Asdin. 

Kamdin Rana, 

Padam Rustam. 

Dohiya Horn. 

Rana Ohacha. 

Padam Jiva. 

Hoshang Hosang. 

Chandna Kaka. 

Fardin Kaka. 

Kamdin Hosang. 

Bahman Hosang. 

Rana Narsang. 

Shapur Asa. 

Peshitau Chanda. 

Aspandyar Kaka. 


Rustam Dhanpal. 


Movad Meherwan. 


Jesang Jay a. 



1 Khub is a preparatory aeremony, which a priest must perform in order to 

be considered as qualified for the performance of several other ceremonies. 

2 , 

watch of the day. The time meant seems to be the first part of the 

H&vaug&h. 

3 Doubtful! It may mean * he shall not lean’. The priest who perforins 
the Baj ceremony has, even now, to do so sitting in a position detached from 
adjoining sides or things ; or it may mean, he shall not go over the HinddlA 
of other priests and disturb them. If he has any grievance against others, 
he must properly Submit them before the D&var, i.e. f the person deputed 
to inquire into and do justice in such cases. Vide p. 151, n. 8. 

* Vide p. 150. n. 4. 3 Vide p. 151. n. 10. 
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Document No. 8. ( £l*U bl't %^dl dl£l dt£l 

M'ldl Hl H^l ARd *li dH. 


Hie document about abstaining from toddy during one’s turn 

to officiate at the Fire-temple .) 


n^Hd <*l 3 * H «l. RfH’-d ^d RiR^ 1 

di^l 'ifel dl^l Ml^H d H^*! 61H dt£l >C R 

Hl^R *flb^, "HitE-Wl HllR b"& d ^Id^l 

^I’H "d di^l d4l di£l h'Rh d °r si:} m41 hi&^ Hlb^l 

:yt£l. ’H^tH^Rd Hl& ’H H H M t ^dd TVfc <d'H «* lid 

Hl<* 'MR Cl ddMl l^l-Sl ’HlMdl^t ^Hd ’H 3 fRHR r lHi'4l ^ dddl 
S.«§R>1 «*^cR RdlM dts-I ’HEb =U<Cl 

?SdlW MlCl’Hl'? dlHll *t bd'H ■'iJ'RAR 

T b. :! ’HI. tRI £9’HR H'cM 

T ’HI, 3.11^ ’HlW (blcRi) ^ idH ’HL dy^H Hl*R 

T Hfe?lH JytCl’HR (%dl'-d) 

’■HI. H^RKd ’HI. bld£ld (bdH) T ’Ht. bib! ^d l - ’H^H'Cl’HR 

(bldH) 

1 ’Hi. M^ttdd £9 di (bdH) 1 (bdH) VMM 

<\ h!R£ 9 Mldb (bldH) 

a ’HI. ■^R^R ’HM<ld (bd'H) 

T ’HI- btf 5 ’Hl Hl'2ib (bldH) 

*> d^Rdld ’HlM<ld (bldH) 

1 nUdii bldild (bdy) 

1 \RdH ^lil’HR (bd'ii) 

1 Hld"c ^tl’H^ ( b d'ii ) 

T b^HbHR Mfel’HR (bdl’n) 


1 a 


*RcU, S<iH sT-tl'ild Rill. Ay. >ta * (jO.j.jt 


^wn<qi4 Hi SC l, HH"fl jHi 



to clmnfc. a»^H W2WI (cf 


i-? Si.) Tlie 


“ HRSt, 

be “ when he begins to perform religious ceremonies.” 


moaning 


seems to 


2 hwi ’o«RH depiiHl ilHidl. 


writer. 


3 contracted form of iicR 

* Vide p. 152, n. 2. 

5 The first part of this name is not quite clear. But I think it is the same 
as that which appears in the old copy of the original of 1622 Sanivat as 
i'JHl Hejil- The old copy of Samvnt 1G22 is not a safe guide, because it is not 
the original itself. I think the name is HJ^l, the like of which we find in 
other names. By the help of the second part of this name here, we can correct 
the second part (father’s name) of the name in the document of 1622 as >ne(!s 
instead of >ieiii. The former name is common among Parsees. 
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Translation. 

To the whole of the Anjuman. Writers all the Herbads (priests). 
To wit. The priest who begins officiating (at the Yaena ceremony), 
shall not drink toddy, tie who drinks toddy shall not hold the 
bargain in his hand. 1 2 He shall be out of the Carna, 3 shall be out of 
the Barashnum. 3 And he who performs the ceremony of Boi before 
the fire (of the Atash-Beliaram) shall not drink toddy . If he 
drinks toddy, lie shall have to be out of the Barashnum. Eos Ardi- 
behesht mdh Aspandarmad Samvat 1G2G. He who performs the 
Baj may remain (at his home) from the Agiary during the days of his 

turn (of office), and shall not come in contact with darvands (i.e., 

non-zoroastrians). 

Maliyar Vachha Khnrshed Baherarn 

Sliapur Asil Hamajiar Badarn 

Gharpal Kamdin Narsang Saer 

Pestan Jiva Baherarn Saliyar 

Kaka’s son Aspandyar 
Padarn Rustam 
Malierji Matiock 
Kluirsed Asdin 
Kaiva MAnock 
Nusherwan Asdin 
Cliandnii Kamdin 
Rustam Saliyar 
Movad Saer 
Kaekabad Maliyar. 

(Document No. 9. The document for the assignment of a Wadi at 

Pipalia to Dastur Meherji liana. 


dA r l Hl'ddl «PM.) 


*) 1 r 3 ri O 


1 The ^y {h.v. 

ceremonies. So fco debar one from holding the harqam, means that he shall 
not- perform the above ceremonies, vide pp. 21 - 22 . 

2 i.e.. the higher class of ceremonies in which the bargain is used. 

3 Those who perform the ceremonies in which the bar 9 am is held, have to 
go through the Barashnftm ceremony. 

* The figure 29 is repeated in words. 


* s nsec ^ onl J * n the Ya^na, Baj and Vendid&d 
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^ Ml -iPEHS*^ MIUU41 *j «*R JU 141 ^ 4MI$- 


MH Stfl IsfrlM >i4 v P' u iin »MlMR MM^ M^lMcr* Ml- SJ[.‘ *Pt|- 

WcStM «l Ml Mi. Ml?] 3 * ^11^*5 cl Ml dJd^Mld Hi 3 ll ctMl ift. 5 
‘dHl Hldt^W clm \*ctM ctl. ^M^cl tl^il- 

Hdl ^Hi. Miait "PM "Cl '=M'1lM MI^l M'lM^O^ll M'd Oh Hi 


cflvi 1° m cll5> M° MMiy ctl- T°° HIMM HIM 




MM ft 7 HMd-fl 


dPJ" Mpa^ (MHdd) 
1 Ml- MPII 

1 Ml. ^cl>i 

1 Ml. MfcbHi 

In the year Samvat 


T M^lMi 4IM (M^ici ) 
'l HlflMl ’MMi M.HclM 

I ti'ais) 0 14 «m (hi) 


Translation. 



roz Hormazd mdh Shaharcvar in 


Nagmandal 8 in the time of Padshah Akbar Shah in the victorious 
rulerahip of Kalich Mahmad Khan, 9 the ruler of the trading and all 
the mixed communities. Writers Manochaher Balunan and N a go j 
Manock and K us her wan Changa and Rhaiyan Asdin and Rustam 
Jamshed and all of the laymen class of NaiWtri. To Maliyftr Vacliha. 
To Wit, an Inatn 10 wadi at Pipalia of 10 frii/dhs of land with 50 palm 
trees and 100 date trees shall be maintained 11 as in dm from year to 

— 

1 tiLr 5 a generation, time, q^ct, ’•avn^MiMU^li q’nfl’Mt. 

“ [«i«m viotory. 

3 3 5 "MMPd M^c-l y«Mi Mdl” »>tid dMlfl Mi=H 

vtefl 

4 ^ =“«. (»W1l MU (Mudl) *?«H <3lMR Mld«l £41 V'(i! ■A’g VH 3. =«t m 

d is in 3, *n <skhh<ai mhH dvu«atl mTi <imsr 3. Me» 

mH-mm 3. 

5 H di (hi)e »>t \m 

e J L.J J L. «,,$ n ^ 

7 svdl 3(H il«in sn 4i d anWl «^>(H n/0 \oHid u 4 <fi ^sp 

8 An old name of NadeSri. 

s Vide-p. 157 for this personage. 

10 Indm J* ^ *- According to Barlaoni In’dmi-zaminhS. and In’Ami.dohhA 
were some of the old terms applied to lands (Bloohrnann’s iin-i-Akbari I. p 
271). 

11 The word is Mid. It is P. ID 0 *^ to rear, to purify. The meaning 
seems to be that they would see that the land may remain in the hand of 
Meherji Rana for religious purposes as tnami land, free of taxes. To properly 

understand this document we must read it in relation with another document 

( 

(P* 158) given to Meherji Rana’s father by the laymen. Or the meaning may 
be ^ <uA 1i>t 6 m* ^ i.e. s the wadi may be on this (Meherji Rana’s) name. " 
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year. It shall be maintained free from taxes from the Diwan (?.<?,, the 
civil authorities). All laymen shall so maintain it free.' 


(Signed.) 


Nariman Horn 
Auwa Dhaiyan 
Riinji Baliman (witness) 


Nagoj Manock 
Nuslierwan Changa 
Rustam Jamshed 1 2 
Dhaiyan Ashdin 

We will examine here, who the officer Kalicli (Kalij) Mahamad 
Khan, alluded to in the above document was. 

We learn from the Tabakat-i-Akbari that Kalij Khan was the 
Governor of Surat at this time (1629 SanivaJ■, i.e., 1573-74 A. D.). 
We read in that book : “ Now that His Majesty’s mind was set 
quite at rest by the suppression of rebels, and the reduction ot 
their lofty forts, he turned his attention to the conquest of Gujarat. 
The order was given for the assembling of the army, and on the 
20th Safar, 980, (1573) in the 18th year of the reign, the Emperor 


started and proceeded 


”2 


The conquest of Surat 


« 


was effected on the 23rd Shawwnl in the year 930. Next day the 

Emperor went on to inspect the fortress.on the same 

day he placed the custody of the fort and the government of the 
country in the hands of Kalij Khan.” 3 4 5 

Elliot gives the name in the above passage as Kalij Khan, but the 


text of the Tabakat-i-Akbari gives the full name as & 


.,IA 


A*** 


Kalij Mahamad Khan, as we find it in the text of the document. 
Elliot’s translation is too free. The passage about this officer’s 
appointment is as follows :— 


s 




It 


J 


£ 


r u )js 


iU r j 


K % *> 




MVJ 


i.e.j on that very day the 


£ 

Government and the custody of the 


1 On comparing his signature in the original (ride the photo-litho) with his 
name as written in the body of the document, we iind that both are very 
similar. So I think that the document is in the handwriting of this person. 

2 Elliot’s History of India, Vol. T., p. 340. 

* Ibid, pp. 350-351. 

4 (i neighbourhood, surrounding country. 

5 Mimshi Newul Kishore’s text of 1875, p. 299,11. 4-5. 
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fortress of Surat and its neighbourhood, were confined to the trust of 
Kalij Mabaniad Khan, who has great distinction in honour and dignity. 

This original passage of the Tabakat-i-Akbari shows, that the full 
name of the officer was fcbe same as that which the document gives 
and that lie was placed in charge not only of Surat, but of its 
neighbourhood, of which Naosfiri forms a part. The Tabakat- 
i-Akbari speaks of him as the jagirdar of Surat. 

“ When the Emperor had settled the affairs of Gujarat, and had 
returned to his capital, the disaffected and rebellious men 

once more raised their beads. . . . Kalij Khan, who was jagirdar 

of the fort (Surat), made it secure and prepared for a siege.” 1 

In the events of the 23rd year of the reign, Elliot also gives his full 
name as Muhammad Kalij Khan. 3 Under the events of the 29th year 
of the reign, we still find him named as the “Jagirdar of Surat. 1 ’ 3 

(Document No. 10 . Document assvjnintj a Wadi to It ana desk any, 

^ ci151 vtii'Hin 


%'P^ ^cRl Ml M6MM M6MM d 1 «fl MPIMS« 

fs^ 4 5 ■Midwife 41 M<* 5Ra.U6 -.hm<h MM* 41 4mim 

•Ml? oMlNl^ HM*M <HMd 4l Ml^* MlMl q B a Ml- 7 ^HIM' 

<ld M^dH d 6 41 Hdi d B 41 ^uaii <mmim d° 4l ^-himi mIrim 

d MUai* 4^|>) qfi ^HI. Ml Ml d t; mIMM MPR d M M >i41 fc d B 

ddl M*ati d dt. a M^dld M>sii <*Om ^d dis d <h41 


Elliot, V., p, 360. 


2 I&irf. p, 404. 


;i I/ud, p. 434. 


4 In the similar document of Mclierji liana (No. 9) m>1 adhc. Perhaps 

M£M te./^now, then” signifying * at the time 

5 For vide document No. 9 p. 156 n. 1 or^icfni. 

6 This word is Persian, va> ‘and’ used for Oujrati ‘ Ml ’ or ‘ ci^t ’ used in the 
other similar document of Meherji liana (No. 9). 

7 %. doubtful, perhaps contracted form for StiHll Av. J »*»ey* 

s °U- This seems to be a contracted form of a word like mi. for MVflMll 

M. for for ^iVor fa , M. for MW. Perhaps it is the cont racted form 

of the Gujrati word 5 \r or he., a priest. It seems, that this word 

was at one time applied to Parsee priests by their laymen, because the 

word siwisfl is still sometimes used for a wife of a priest, who prepares 

sacred breads, &c., for the ritual. Perhaps the word 5)|* was specially applied 

to those priests who prepared i\*\ daruns or sacred breads and sacred food 
used iu the ritual. 
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MMB 1 cllS T°° clMl 4tHI 'l 0 *.% Mis cllS ^M 2 M'ait 

sai«t -Mill 3 cits Ql <*i?B 'i MK-ll MM* *U« M y l4l 

M*l B*ft ■Mlel =H<CI M qid SjM 5 bl=UH c dfel 


T <HMct •Hl'aJib MM 

T «l. Ml^ild ^\dld 
*1 <HMci Slvfcrt M'aU *ltCl 8 

*1 «hi- m>ii ^ 9 

1 CdMd MM 


■Hl^b 

Ml 2.11 


*1 «l. 


*4^Mi 


T C-tMd- MUM MM? 

T «. Ml^lM ■R.IdU 

Translation. 

For the sake of religion, Bahadius. 10 
By the name of God. 

In the year Samvat 157G at the time of month ( mah ) 
D ah man, day (roz) Bahman, in Nagmandal, in the time of the 

1 «'U > l-fl Tlhl VI. j*G3|. According to BadaSni Ia&m-i-Zaminha, In’&ai-i- 
PehhS were some of the terms used before the Moghuls. (Bloohmann’s 

Ain-i Akbari I., p 271.) 

2 Si Ml =G P. ASU* xufta ‘gift.’ 

3 ..iOoJIj to rear, educate; to purify. Ml«g. The meaning seems to be 

Vp'' •• y 

that they would see that it remains in the hand of Ran a Jesang for the 
a bo re religious purpose ( *M*fl ) from year to year, free of taxes. 

4 - ** ^ >uon ” aj}£c4 " 1 ^ °PR. I think it is the corrupted 

form of joUi JLo^j i.0 o without miscellaneous revenues, ?.<?., free of* tax. 

For the words <J ^ >tiH wAZ, and ^ tr/7Z<? above, p. 98. 

5 trouble, injustice, a heavy burden, 

5 Perhaps Jy qtiwal speakers. The meaning seems to be that “ there 

should be no troubles and questions or inquiries in the matter.” 

f £ i Jo uniting one with another, i.e., in concert with one another. 

s Or perhaps $£. An old copy of this document reads it 
The document seems to be in the handwriting of this man, because on 
comparing the names of the signatories, as written in the body of the docu¬ 
ment, with their own signatures at the bottom of the document, we find, 
that in the case of all signatories, their names and signatures differ a little 
in style and form, but in the case of this «notia J§m&s they 

resemble a good deal. 

10 Doubtful. Perhaps for Icivil matter. 


iSJ 
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victorious 1 rulership of Padshah Sultan Muzaffar Shall, 9 in the 


rule of king Ibhram Na^ir, 2 the ruler of the trading and all 
mixed communities. Writers Manock Changa, 8 andAsdin Meherwan 

A 

and Dhaiyfin Ran a and liana. Jamas and Asa Baheram and 
Manock Baheram and Khurshed Clinch a and Baheram Sugar and the 
whole of the community and Naiyfi Rana and Meherwan. 4 To Ervad 
Rana Jesang. To wit, palm-trees and Inam land, 100 palm trees 
and 10 bigdhs of land may be given. It (/.<?., the land), shall be kept 
with Rana Jesang free of taxes from year to year. The palm trees 
and the land shall be maintained free of taxes from year to year. 
All the laymen together shall maintain it free of taxes. There shall 

be no trouble and bother about it. It shall be kept free from 
the civil authorities. All uniting one with another shall maintain 
it free. 


2 the ruler of the trading and all 


(Signed)— 

Manock Changa 

A 

Asdin Meherwan 
Dhaiyfin Rana 
Rana Jamas 

. . . . - ■— — ■ — — ■ . . - ■' ■ ■■ — . . . - ■ —» ■■■ 

1 on* is the same as meaning c victorious.’ 

2 Vide below, p. 161 for this personage. 

3 For notes on some of the words of this document, vide the footnotes 
under the Gujarati document, p. 158-59. 


* This man seems to have been popularly known as Go or Gor 

Meherwan, but his real name seems to be ^<^R Behr&m Mud, because 
he puts down his signature as such, There are ten persons named in the 
body of the document and these ten persons sign the document. In the signa¬ 
tures the order is changed a little. The first four signatories sign in the order 
of their names in the document. Then the fifth signatory ^yfit Khoorsed 

Ch&cM is the seventh in the order of the names in the document, and the 

^ * 

eighth signatory AsA BehrAm is the fifth in the body of the document. 

Then the eighth and ninth persons BehrAm S&garand ^ieji NayiA. 

EAnA in the dooumenfc similarly change places as signatories. NaiyA RAnA 
signs seventh as im =ie|t ^i!Mi NaiyA Rana Dhaiyan. Then the tenth or the last 
person on the list % Go. MeherwAn signs as Bohram RAnA. 

This shows then that 3|i. >i^<=in Go Meherwan must be his popular name, while 
his real name was BehrAm Rana. Again, we find that the writer seems to 
have first intended to close his list with the 8 th person BehrAm SAgar 
because he has put after this name the words WiwclG i. e., “and all the 
community or all the people,” but after writing these words he has added the 
above two names of the ninth and tenth signatories. 
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Khurshed C hadn't 
Manock Baheram 
Naiya Ran it Dhaiyitu 
Aga Behram 
Beram Sugar 
Baheram Ran a 

The king (Padshah) Sultan Muaaffar Shah referred to in this 
document of Samvat 1576 (1520 A. D.) is the Sultan Muhammad 
Mnzaffar of Gujarat. He is one of the live Mahomedan kings, re¬ 
ferred to by Babar in his Tuzak-i-Babari, as ruling in India when he 
conquered the country. He says, “At the period when I conquered 
that country, five Musulman kings and two Pagans exercised royal 
authority. Although there were many small and inconsiderable 


JMj 


woody country, yet these were the 


chief and the only ones of importance. One of these powers was 
the Afghans, whose Government included the capitall . . , . . 

The second prince was Sultan Muhammad Mazaffar in Gujarat 
He had departed this life a few days before Sultan Ibrfdum’s 1 defeat. 
He was a prince well skilled in learning, and fond of reading the 
iiadts (or traditions).” 2 3 He is known in history, 8 as Muzaffar II. 
He reigned in Gujarat for 15 years from A.D. 15ll (917 Hijri) 
to 1526. 

The king OWH Ibhrara Hacir seems to be Ibrahim Lodi. 

O % 

('Document No. 11. clq %Rl<n\ The letter to Din wherein 


Dastur Meherjji Rand is refer red to as the leading priest .) 
M. 4 5 6 * biH\ step 'Tien fHqi \ H° M61 




'fiR <*cl 'Hj =R(\ § 'dRV (d) 


1 Ibrahim Lodi whom he do feared iu 1520 in the battle of P&oipat. 

2 Elliot IV. p. 259. 

0 

3 Elphinstone’s History of India, 5Mi Edition, hv Cowell, p. 765. 

* Contracted from 

5 A son. Kaka’e son Asclin 3iui *ni«tR 

6 Looks like i but it is * '*\! Compare it with the first letter in the word 

ini, 6 of the original $b 

si ij * v v ' 

v Doubtful. Perhaps ■a. 

« Doubtful. Perhaps >4 hi -'W'li a ‘Miil *i<0 

21 
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^?>l «jctl hQ.§ <0-Hi 5s« ^ 

Hqs. "UltiM ^ ^ni^i ^i. ^ 

■^■aHi^O R'Hct 2 ^li^lH 'cfii'fl ^ ct&cfl <l&«-fl 

Clciy 4 H\ Cl 4ld 5fl'dl 'R % «a >itoe> Vl«tf 3^l5s jy^tfl 5 cutfU 

Stf t'l'Hi 5siM ^l&tclL *i^l^l*t«^l^ % ■SI*!* 

% ^ti^cj 7 &, ^ Ct6<3,' '■ft ctcl'4 ^4*11 

<*1\> =d<Ct ^l- 9 aj*HK *U. ^<1 3.W =l*i. 

:tf»Rct ^<1*1 *1^H 10 ^-HcHl^ M-llfe *H<w^i *ltt ict'd 11 

Translation. 

“Writer priest 12 Kaka’s son Asdin. To all the Bahadins ( i.e., 
laymen) of Din. May they be in the protection of God. To wit, two 
persons ( viz.) Chanda Kiamdin with myself (i.e., altogether), we 

four persons had sat together in the Agiary (i.e., fire-temple). 
There it was said that all the Bahadins of Diu have said that “a 
Herbad (i.e., priest) with Barashnum, 13 may eome here, that he may 
perform the Baj and Gehsarna 14 ceremony, that he may perform the 


Afringan ceremony 
continue, 15 him as 

, for 
you 

the repose of our dead, 
will fix. ” On these 

and that 
words bei 

we will 
ing said 

1 yMt, 

'1 

a & . 

m 

• 

m A 



• • 

°“^d J nimat sleep, slumber (peace) ^iil til'd >u2 or for naiyat 


intention. 

3 ? ^<xxjx tj to collect, to pick out. & >j$HH 7<.ih. Or it can be read ifi 
(forn£) doubtful. 

,fc P* £a£> searching diligently, continuation ^ i.tf-, ^°(1 Hid 3°fl 

«a. 

5 Doubtful reading, vide p. 165, n. 1. 

0 For .st^i wise. >i l^U m\[ 3, cHiMi 3, st<$i 3, unhi '3. 

worthy, fit. Or perhaps 4 patient 5 as in vfl^j ftittcU 
8 ct*J work. Mii *>H1 itvfl 

10 niyat , aiming at ; intention. -UMct, or towards. 

11 of the ^3^ *>., the writer. «>t>n Hit. 

ia mi. Contraction of «n^u\ andhicl roo, i,/?., priest. 

13 i.e an officiating priest, who had gone through the Barashnum ceremony, 
i* The funeral prayers to be recited near a dead body before its being 
removed to the Tower of Silence. The prayer recited is ya<?na Chaps. 
XXVIII to XXXIV. 

15 If you read it ctcV 3 it is £*13 tatabba , searching diligently, continua¬ 
tion, or it may be corruption of <h\*j * stipenc^ 
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Ervad Meherji Rana agreed 1 and has hastened to send (a priest) for 
carrying on religious rites (lit. affairs). He is a good, fit, wise, 
(and) worthy man. He is just what is required for our religion. 
Continue him (in your service) looking to his work. Rfa G-uad mAh 
Adaryear samvat 164G. May our good wishes be for the protection 
of God upon all Behdims.” 

Having given above, copies of the documents referred to in the 
paper, I will now give here the colophons of some of the manu¬ 
scripts, and extracts of letters, &c., referred to therein. 

(Colophon of the old manuscript of 1792 A. D., which contains 

Tansen’s song —vide above, p. 42.) 

^5til'd dt. ij4fd dt. ctdld 

«4l tT-vt dl^l 'fifedd S.R 

gratis cr aa ^ sflvfl. ^ 

'H'dlddR ^fsdid,^?} dtf^Md, tfldd, iRcR, 

^Uld dlfrl d^<ld ?jVddi d^Kl Md'Udldi *jql~ 

«l 2 dl. dl;4dl ■'Mlisu «'dlc(l l\ 4l. ^Isdlddl ♦fi'ddR fsdd^ld 
'HRJt.lR Sfidfc m\i dt-P* >U<d4 5S££) gpackdl ^^dRl^l 

«l^fl SU$. Is did «$> iltf dt*} rl ^ di^i R.ldR yiCl. 3 

(Tansen’s song about Dastur Meherji Rana —vide above, p. 42, 

copied from f. 81b. of the above old manuscript.) 

( ^ 2UR 3 l dHRdt HR>\ ) 

dRtfl VS 3)1 

%T=dl Hd[l HRitfl 3)l *j. 

*»GR?A M r R 3Rd 

HRtfl 5)1 Is'ltd. 


i Perhaps *ts <fl rti £[i stf. P. j &Z iSi s,^ MM 

rnfl-i iWL 2 aJUm reading, study, • 

3 Colophon at the end, folio 237b—238. The book has in all 239 folios with 
13 lines in a page. From folio 202 we have the story of ChaDgrag&cba, an 
Indian sage, who is said to have visited the Court of King Gusht&sp to discuss 
religious matters with Zoroaster, The writer calls his book “ apt clt. swift <tt. 

§$Xi n *>., the book of songs and poems, and of the story of 
Changragacha. For Changragacha and for his visit, tide (i Zoroastre, Essai 

sur la Philosophic Beligieu&e de la Perse, par M. Joachim M£nant’ 9 (1857), 

§ 


pp. 57, &c. 


Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient Ir&n, by Prof. Jackson, 


pp. 85—88. 
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**REKt 

On, ^ s * 

*f»Ht6 MREfl Ell . 

"U cti HiEi cli-l ElH•• 

e£*1 EU& *HS»R. 

tfw«t£l «M&uni si 

HREll Ell 


(Translation of /he sow// of Tansm.} 


Oh Lord! 1 the Par see’s prayer is accepted, 

Oh Master? the Pnrsee's prayer is accepted*. 

The back of agar 2 and sandalwood is put round it. 

With it there is a piece of sandalwood. s - 
Oh Lord! the Parsee’s prayer is accepted*. 

Shah Meheryur! 4 you have a long beard. 

Glory rains over your faee. 

Oh Lord l the Parsec’s prayer is : 

Mian Tansen savs, 



Oh King Akbar! hear me. 

He is the dower of the paradise. 

Oh Lord L the Farsee’s prayer is accepted,. 


***** ** £ * 


1 Y&-hu, i.e. t Oil God— Vide Blochmanti’a- Ain-i-Akbari, V«l. I., p. 170* 
H His Majesty passed whole nights in thoughts of God ; he continually oc¬ 
cupied himself with pronouncing the names Yd h u and Yd- kadi. ” The 

word here seem£ to be originally Ahu (A vesta and it is applied in 

Persian even to kings. The song being transcribed in Gujratq.its language and 


orthography may not b© quits correct 


Yjar (aloe wood} is a kind of 


fragrant twig- 


3 The meaning of this second: distich is not quite clear, but it seems to¬ 
te 11 how the Par see Meheryur (another proper form of Meherji) referred to in* 
the song said his prayers, placing fragrant wood and twigs in the dr©.. 

4 For the word Sh&h, vide above, p, 15(1, ru 4?. 
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(Maharaja Sir Sourendro Mohun Tagore’s letter, about Tansen’s 


song— vide above, p. 44.) 


To 


Iiara Kumara Bliabana, 
Pathuria Ghata Raj Bati, 
Calcutta, 6th February 1902 


of that great singer. 


J. Jamshedji Modi, Esqre., 

Dear Sir,—I am of opinion, so far as my hnmble belief goes, that 
the song which you had sent me as Tansen’s is, as I already wired to 
you, his. Though the language is not that in which he ordinarily 
composed his songs, yet from the construction and general style of 
the piece, the song affords internal evidence of being the composition 

The piece, I understand, is sung in the 
Saranga Ragini, and if this tune has been traditionally handed 
down, this is another proof of the piece being Tansen’s, for Darlidri 
Kdndrcl and Saranga are known to have been his favourite Raginis. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd.) SOURENDRO MOHUN TAGOUE, 

Mu8. Poe. Ox on , 

Extracts from letters of Drs. West, Geliner and Mills , 'with reference 
to the alleged ignorance of the Farsees of Gujrdt in the 
16 th Century —vide above, p* 52. 

Dr. West says : 

“ I have carefully read the contents of the Newspaper Cuttings, 
and need only say that my opinions, regarding the matters in dispute, 
practically coincide with those expressed by the writers whose 
signatures are Ed. Ochiltree, Junior, and J, 0. E. 1 . 


“ Regarding the alleged ignorance and incapacity of the Gujerat 
Parsis, both priests and laity, in the 16th century, I believe that 
such an accusation would be a gross exaggeration of the actual 
facts. It appears to be based upon certain statements made in the 

1 Prof. S. H. Hodiwala’s letters to the Bom tun/ Gazette, in its issues of 

24th August, 30th and 31st October, 5th NoTcmber and 7th December 1896. 

His letter in the issue of 5th November 1896 is worth studying-. Therein he 

has produced a number of instances as evidence to show that “ even in those 

ages, supposed to be so dark, there were Parsees possessing a knowledge, not 

only of Sanscrit, but of Zend and Pahlavi "—vide below-, p, 167, for bis views 
on the general charge of ignorance, 
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Rivayets brought by Nareman Hoshang from Iran in 1478 and 1486. 
Strictly speaking, these were, written about a century before the time 
of Meherji Rana, but it will be instructive to consider how far they 
were correct in their own time. 

“ One of the Iranian Scribes of the Rivayet of 1478 wrote in 
Persian as follow's :— 


“ For this reason I hare not written these things in Pahlavi 
writing, inasmuch as Nareman Hoshang said and declared that 
perhaps ( magar ) priests and laymen of the Mazda-worshippers of 
Nausari, Kambay, Broach, Surat, and Anklesar may not be under¬ 
standing Pahlavi writing. He said there are laymen of these towns, 
and even priests, who perchance do not understand Pahlavi writing.” 
But the earlier part of the same Rivayet contains a Pazand colloquy 
between Zaratusht and Ormazd, written in A vesta characters, also 
some extracts from the Gathas in Avesta and Pazand, as well as 
occasional Pahlavi phrases, with plenty of Persian. This free use 
of Avesta and Persian writing, and even some Pahlavi, clearly 
shows that the Iranian scribe had no real fear of not being under¬ 
stood by the Indian Parsis (whose vernacular was old Gujerati, and 
to whom even Persian was a foreign language) unless he used too 
much Pahlavi. 

“ With regard to the questions taken to Fezd by Nareman Hoshang, 
it seems to me (judging from the replies to about forty, which may 
be found scattered about in various parts of Darab Hormazyar’s 
Rivayet Collection) that the queries, propounded by the Indian 
Parsis, do generally imply not so much any ignorance on the part 
of their priests, as an increasing reluctance on the part of the laity 
to comply with their teachings and decisions.. The laity, living 
among those of other religions, would naturally find many of the 
precautionary observances and customs, enjoined by their own 
priesthood both troublesome and oppressive. Under such circum¬ 
stances, the priests and more conservative elders would at last find 
it necessary to refer the principal matters in dispute to their brethren 
in Iran, so as to have their opinion to quote among their own more 
unruly members. 


“If the Indian Parsi priesthood had been really ignorant and 
indifferent about their religion, they would not have undertaken the 
trouble and expense of referring such matters to a higher Court of 
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Appeal, such as the Iranian priesthood must have appeared to be to 
the Indian Parsis. And the questions, thus referred, seldom involve 
any of the great fundamental dogmas of the Parsi religion, but are 
nearly always confined to details of ritual and purification, or to 
matters of casuistry. 

“The same may be said of all the other Rivayets and writings 
which were obtained from Iran, from time to time, during the next 
two centuries. They all indicate the deep interest which the Parsi 
priests and laity took in the preservation of their religion, and 
in obtaining copies of rare manuscripts from Iran.” (Extract from 
Dr. West’s letter, dated Maple Lodge, Watford, June 10th, 1898, to 
Mr. Alancherji Palanji Kutar.) 

Dr. Geldner says :— 

“. . . .It may be that such Dastur lived in the obscure corner 

of Gujerat. With Brahmins and Jews also, it is also often the case 
that the real traditional knowledge lived on in corners. In certain 
Indian Dastur families the knowledge of Pahlavi must have re¬ 
mained traditional. Where otherwise—to mention only one—would 
the venerable Dastur Hoshangji in Poona, the teacher of the Europeans, 
have acquired his knowledge of the Pahlavi ? Consequently a learned 
Pahlavi scholar was very well able to explain the doctrines of 
Zoroaster to the great Mogul in a convincing manner. 

“The Revayets, too, do not always treat elementary subjects, but 
often some with very important questions, cf. Sacred Books of the 
East. Vol. XXXVII., pp. 419, &c. They frequently give the 
authoritative decisions of the learned Dastnrs in Iran. 

“ It is reported that Jamasp brought the Farvardin Yashtto India 
in 1721, which was said to have been lost there. This loss can only 
refer to certain congregations and not to the Parsees of India in 
general. The fact is that this Yasht existed in India at that time in 
several copies, and partly in a better state than the Persian 
MS. gave, but it was possibly kept secret by the owners.” (Extract 

from Dr. Geldner’s letter, dated Berlin, 25th August 1898, to 
Mr. Mancherji P. Kutar.) 

’% Prof. S. H. Hodiwala says : — 

“.Every scholar in fact knows that Pahlavi and Pazand 

manuscripts of the sixteenth century are comparatively numerous. May 
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we not ask the meanings of these facts ? May we not ask why so 
many of these copies were taken at Navsari ? May we not ask 
why these copies should have been so carefully multiplied, if the 
ignorance in Grnjerat was so universal that no one, whether priest 
or layman, could read or understand them ? Perhaps, it will be 
said that merely copying manuscripts requires no knowledge of the 
language on the part of the scribe. This is certainly not strictly 
true, but even if it were, what can be the object of having work 

copied if nobody can make any use of them?.Besides 

the colophons of many of these transcripts contain express state¬ 
ments as to their having been made by priests for their own use—a 
fact which certainly militates against this theory of universal igno¬ 
rance. But this is not all. We have something more than mere copies 
of the sacred texts.These efforts were really the earliest 


manifestations of a kind of literary activity whose ampler fruits 
we possess in the works of Hormuzdyar and his son Darab, of 
Rustam Peshotan, and many others in the next century M (Extract 
from a letter to the Bombay Gazette in its issue of 5th November 

1896 ). 

Dr. Mills says : — 

“.A highly intelligent traditional knowledge existed 

among Parsi priests at the time of Akbar, and before and after. 
And Akbar would certainly not have been so foolish as to get a 
Parsi who knew nothing to inform him.” (Extract from Dr. Mills’ 


letter, dated 119. 


E^sex Road, Oxford, 




Mr. Maneherji Paloi.ji Ivutar.) 


(Colophons of Pazend and Persian manuscripts written by Rana 

Jesang, the father, and Kaikobfid, the son, of Dastur Mekerji Rana, 
vide above, p. 68.) 


I have come across three old Pazend and Persian manuscript 
books which tend to show that the family of Dastur Meherji Rana 
was a learned family. They had that amount of learning which 
one may expect in those times from learned priests. Besides Gujrati 
the language of their country, and Avesta, the language of their 
scriptures, they knew Pazend and Persian languages. 

The first old manuscript that I want to draw attention to T is an 
old manuscript of the Pazend Jamaspi written by Rana Jesang, the 
father ot Dastur Meherji Rana. It belongs to the first Dastur 
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Melierji Rana Library of Raosari. 1 I give below the colophon in 
Persian given at the end of the book. It gives its date as roz Meher, 
mah Ardibehesht, year 873 Yazdajardi (1560 Samvat), i.e., 1504 

A.D. 

(Colophon of the manuscript of tbe Pazend Jamaspi written 
by Rana Jesang, the father of Dastur Meherji Rana.) 

^ ^ J ^ ^ Lift & ^ (£* 2 i£)t I |* W 

ji U J - ^ ^ wi ^.jr (i>-? i*) ^ 3 


‘***^ i I | s &J *, /*«J 


m • 


£jj 3 


iS x **Ji *3 ji* aS J' “Or O' J 

t* j 1 J*? 

- • • 1 ^ ^ 

* x * Sy ji I LS XfM ij Jt & i£ Xm *J & \j* 


[f^JJ iJJ XXjC 'i J"* 4 * C5 

(J J ^ 3 JJ L5** ^ jj 


Wo ^ d^r *rftr nr, Rrctfr 




Translation. 


Completed. I am the writer of Jamaspi, I a servant of the 
religion from the humblest of the dust-faced, 4 I Rana, son of Herbad 
Jesang, son of Herbad DadA, son of Herbad Jesang, son of Herbad 
Mobad, son of Herbad Knyamdin, son of Herbad Mobad, son 
of Herbad KAmdin, son of Herbad Zartusht, son of Mobad 
Harmazdyar, son of Herbad Ramyar. I have written it from a 
copy of Herbad Karva (may he live long), son of Bikajiv of 
Broach, for the knowledge of new preceptors and for the increase 
of righteousness of the Behdius (i.e., the Zoroastrians). May 
there be health of body, long life, i.e., in this physical world, may they 
be righteous, (and) in the spiritual world may their souls attain 
paradise. Roz Meher, mah Ardibehesht year eight hundred and 

seventy-three. In Indian year Samvat 1560 roz Meher, mah Ardi¬ 
behesht, Parsce era 873. 


1 Vide the catalogue of the library published in 1894, Gujrati list of 
Pahlavi, Pazend and Persian manuscripts, p. 62, manuscript No. 9. 

3 One may take it as miswritten for ^ US' and complete the sentence 

at the next word lx but the sentence must be completed with the 

words Ow« j*1*j 3 For either Bhicaji or Yic&ji, 

* KhAk-ruy&n. It may be kh4k-rubAn. A term of humility, an 
equivalent of 

22 
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The manuacript is written in Pazend and the colophon in Persian. 
This shows that Rana Jesang knew languages other than the 
language of the country, the Gujrati. 

The next manuscript written by Rana Jesang is that of the 
Bahman-nameh. 1 It belongs to Mr. Minocherjee Burjorjee Pavree. 
It has 378 folios, i.e., 756 pages, with 13 couplets in a page. 2 
Its colophon at the end, giving the name of the writer and its date, 
runs thus:— 


I<5 (Ji I Uft * 1 ' yi ' y XXx yi I s' 0 ™ yJI **> p 


{J* LS * 


J LS 


* A 

JUAfcX 


J J (S 


aU 


A irir J by°JJr JO* j * 1*1* *ijir &i **&~*tfr 


ou-hJ /•*j miUoJLm 


Li) 


Jl 


J * (SJ ^ 


/j'-ai ,aJ| 


T gU « ^. .j ,.ilhL* 


(folio 


' x ~‘ y J ~Jt' M •*jj • f 


Jr- 


Translation. 


This book of Bahman Namah is finished. There is only one path 
which is that of virtue (or piety). 

This narrative of king Bahman, the son of Asfaudyar, the king 
of the kings of Iran, is finished. May it be according to the wish 
of God. Finished with good wishes, joy and pleasure and long life. 
I a servant of the religion, the writer of these writings (am) Herbad 
Rana, the son of Herbad Jesang, the son of Herbad Dadil from the 
family stock of Mobed Hormazyar, (son of) Herbed Ramyar, in the city 


1 LeLivre des Rois par M. Moh'l, Vol. I., Preface, p. LXVIII. 

* This gives (756 x 13=) 9828 couplets or.distiches. M. Mohl sayB : “ Le 
Bahman-nameh contient A peu prhs dix mille distiques.” Ibid. 

3 It is the first line, written in Persian characters, of the following Avesta 
proverb, which is found at the end of several old Parsee manuscripts. 

\»xj* 

i.e„ there is only one path of virtue. All other paths are no paths. The 
Pahlavi rendering of it is 




no*_ jjxf 


■0*W KXJ^t 00^* 
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of Naosari, in the time of Mahmud Shah 1 * Satan bin (i.e., son of) 
Latif Khan, the nephew of Bahadur Shah Saltan, on day Astad and 
onth Adar, year nine hundred and fifteen, of the era of Yazdagird 

Sheheryar. Friday, 3 year 955 (Hijri), 3 Hindi year Samvat sixteen 
hundred and two. 

The third manuscript I wish to refer to, is an old manuscript of 
the Persian Darab-nameh, 4 belonging to Mr. Mahiar Nowroji Kutar. 
The manuscript is dated 1025 Yazdajardi (A.D. 1656). It appears 
from this manuscript that Dastur Kaikobad, the son of Dastur 
Meherji liana, had taken a copy of the Persian Darab*nameh from 
the libraryof king Akbar. Dastur Kaikobad’s own manuscript is not 
to be found, but the old manuscript of 1656 notes the fact. 6 It is a 

MS. of 266 folios with 25 lines in a page. 

The following lines in the colophon narrate the way in which 
the manuscript came to be written : 




.<JU| A-*jo uaUCfliy j.U3 c**3 

t-kfi ) ejJ fVi-*" 


I J J 


LS 


0 tw 


J ■ 




t • 


'J 


fb 


Jij 


*lAi 


^ I 


£ 


v J 


j j L+- j j * J ^ 


c cP'"; 13 
+ 1/0 bu 


!? • t 

J ^ * C J 


I 


A | 

0 I 


I 


•t l** t 


& 





V 



t 






tiir 


*fr uF»rru^ qr% qxu q? ^sr nr# ^3?w 

cfaqrar wq ^frur wtr qq *r#r 


1 This Mahmud SMh was Mahmud III. of G-ujr&t, who reigned for. 16 years 

from 1538 A.D. (944 Hijri) to 1553-54(961 Hijri). Elphiustone says on this 

point, “BaMdursh&h’s natural heir was his nephew Mahmud, the son of Latif 

KMn,” (Elphinstone’s History o£ India, Fifth edition, by Cowell (1866). 


* 


2 


shuhiid , Friday 



hhavi» five. 






fifty. 




J tisa ‘nine.’ Lc one hundred. 


So the whole number is, 5+50 + 9x100 = 955, 

4 Le Livre des Bois, par M. Mohl, Vol. I, Preface, p. lxxiv. 

5 The following lines in the colophon give the date of the manuscript: 

jjl JUt Lx*j^o % lx ^j jjj (^*5^ j 


j+t 


gtodfM j 1 j 




•< • 
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hh =rr^rr »j«r MY 2^37 fer%<r <rt^t gn qspr 

*r *rer?r- (n 


\j* *J±*J * x i ^ 


l jt U 


lv* I 


o4 


t 'ji I 


jii G cl T I j*l^fcXi t j g>j (_j“jf jl 

f iVJ . yuS l>j I I O'l-J ^ \ ! j.iS I J tXjtXafcj ^ - yi 1-h /v « 

UjjjJ I Jila. .gUV,jlj Ol jAz*. s&ijM xila. J*'* /^»l>3 • 


Xj 


■A) 


lijl ^JaAJ |<i,j| fZljo ^jlxj AlJ I JklA. li g !.£ 0 b 


/i*Uj 


* ^joJI 


J 


... oUf o.x3cjlisrJ J_>aS/o j»iU ojU/ I ^jLiil j <xxf 

# 

*l£ &•! I U crJ ^ I jtio ooU^i 

Ajj I (Jji tjfXs aIjj tj+& dj^ 

^\ d 1 U* |3j 1 ojt^i 

J C5** 1 eJ t; > ^jKiycCk^ 

A~££* %&y**K jl 13 ^laz < ? pUfH 

•% 

&\e &1J 1 1^*^ ... ij I) I j ^ k jij^ A+* 

Ca*m)>J yli/ <jf <3jfJ ^AxSlii" 0 ^-m 3 l T /*i.T J“} j d & I <Xj>£ 

y ^ VI ^ RBKfxCB 

^1a9 Ij U/ ^I g ^»J ‘ \ I g *^X | tx J ^ (I? - ? Ij^*^ 

(Folio 266 a, 1. 20.) 0 ^* c 5 -lr^ 

Translation. 

“ Finished this 2 book oE Dfirab-namek in the year one thousand 


1 I give below the correct rendering of the Sanskrit in modern Gujrati 
types, and its translation as kindly done for me by a friend. My English 
translation is rendered from the Gujrati version. 

I'M sMli MMMtdkt M=in Hill W<f M'HnMH (3nHWd MU dfl^ Md 

Mi 3 K-M Vii MHM M4^Mf=1M Mltl ?J‘« MU M"M>fl rffvjt h(M°UMH y^M d<HM Hd did «d<1 

im MM MMl'U y v Ml HMl Mn IMHlHil MOld SH Hina M=i y^1 tlHlMdlM ytrE.^ (5- 

HIum. iHtn yn Myni («(Md>i s him. 

^ftMH Hl* v l MlkMl^dl MMMd W1 M>H 3 ldi rMBl, Md HlldlMUdl Hl'4 MM 1W MlMy 
^d cMUi Md ?td' S-dHlMdMi ^dl tMlH, MIMl "H^KHd MlMdlH <He)l mRm ^4 yi M hRmIH 
yt-M d^HM, H°l^l3l, -dMtHei, <dl. *1 MMiel M‘Mi 3 l <<fl rMlH Hdl -JMOl HlHfldl <Jdl 
Mi SH HlHhdl Adi, cMiH Ml tlHMdlMlj yvds \H^ddl Md M^dd CH'^M. HjMMlMl. 

a |i^ haz4. 
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. 1 in month Sli fib an, 2 on day Sunday, on the 30th day 

at the time of morning. Written by the hand of Beshotan, 3 son of 
Faridun surnamed Arvisgahan/ in the town of Naosari. Finished 
with good wishes, joy, and pleasure. Written on the day Rashna, 
auspicious month Meher, year 1025 of king Yazdagard Sheheryar 
of the line of descent of Sasan, the son of Ardeshir, son of Asfandyar, 
son of Gushtasp. 

In the year 1712 of the glorious king Vikramark, in the year 1578 
of Salivan era, when the sun was in the winter solstice, on the true 
auspicious holy day Jeth SMcl 5 Sunday, Pushy a nakshatra , 5 6 7 
Dhruva yoga , 8 Bav Parana? When the positions of the heavenly 
bodies, according to the calendar, were in these proper positions, the 
sun was in the Taurus and the moon in the Cancer. It was then 
that this book of Darab-nameh was written by Peshutan, the son of 
Faridun. May it be auspicious. 


1 There is a gap which the writer seems to have thought of filling up 
later on. The number of the year in Arabic words cannot be written at 
once by a Parsee without a reference to books. This seems to be the cause 
of this gap. 

* The 8th Arabic month. 

3 Same as Peshdtan. 

* armsg&h is the place where the Parsee priests perform the 

ceremony of Ya?na, VendidAd, &c. The writer seems to have taken his 
surname from this word, because perhaps he belonged to the class of 
priests who performed those ceremonies. It is not all the priests who 
perform these ceremonies. He seems to have taken this surname just as 
others even nowadays take their surnames, such as Mobedji or Dastur 
from their work or profession. I find from a manuscript Persian book (ride 


colophon of the 


i 


L 




M 



) on miscellaneous 


subjects belonging to Mr. M. R. Unwala written in 1012 Yazdazardi that 
ArvisgAhAn was used as a surname. In this manuscript, the writer gives 


his 




«_*«J ft* ui 




The manuscript begins with Persian couplets under the heading 


&A&A* Ltt/C I S'**2 


z*s£ j 


5 The 8th lunar mansion. 


6 Polar junction. 

7 Karma “ is a division of the day in astrology. These Kavancu are eleven.’’ 
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1 . . , Aa this soul-reviving book is rare in the cities of 
India, etc., one has seen very little of it, and as (even) the people 
of Tatar and Khata have not smelt the perfume of this heart-ravish¬ 
ing musky veil, (and) as nobody got it or acquired it in most of the 
great cities and towns, but it was seen in the library of His Majesty the 

noble king,®.the splendour of the country and of 

religion Mahomed Akbar Badshah Gazi, the exalted of the great God, 
of the everlasting royalty, and as the desire of having this rare 
book was dear to the heart of a great man possessing genero¬ 


sity 


. . 2 clothed 3 with happiness, glorious among the people of 


Pars (the Parsees), viz., Noshirwan, 4 the son of Baman Shah, a Parsee 
inhabitant of the town of Naosari, who was (a man) of excellent 
glory, 6 and unlimited 6 innate power, 7 he ordered 8 it to be written. 
So according to his order, his obedient servant 9 Kaikobad bin 
Mahiyar, Parsee, tying the belt of service strongly on the waist of 
his life, tried his best and endeavoured a good deal, so that from 
the copy of the abovesaid rare manuscript eaten by worms (lit. torn 
by moth matta A*) he wrote a copy correctly. 10 And from that copy 

1 A portion of the page being spoilt, a word hero is not legible. 

* The portions omitted are in the praisa of the book and of the king and 
they do not give any further particulars about the history of the manuscript. 

3 j tj o upper garment. 

* He seems to be the great grandson of the well-known ChAngAshAb of 

Naosari. His father is called Bahtnan ShAh, ShAh seems to be the appellation 

■or title of honour by which his father MAnock and his grandfather ChAngA 

were known as MAnock ShAh and ChAngA ShAh. ShAh is a common term of 

respect. They say it is even now used in AfghanistAn. Among the BhAtiAs, 

a sect of the Hindus, it is generally used before a name in place of ‘ Mr.’ It appears 

that this family took an interest in the ancient literature of their fatherland. 

We learn from the Parsee PrakAsh (Vol. I., p. 7) that Bahaman MAnock, the 

father of this Noshirwan and Mfinook ChAngA his grandfather, had got the 

VirAf-nameh rendered into Persian verse by one KAus Fariborz bin Nowroz 
from Yezd. 

3 excellent, long, and g j+c grown, tiara. 

6 ftiuqu 'I'hadd , beyond measure. 

7 <> fj^born and power, strength. 

8 < y&jAj* Ijj 1 to order, sign, signal. 

* JSl least. $ Iajp ibdd 9 servant, holyman, devotee. 

10 Finding the right way* 
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Khajagi Hapu — may God pardon 1 him—got a copy made by 
the hand of Abdul Rahman in the parai/nah of Uansot. 9 Then 8 
the book having come into the hand of Mirza bin Mirza Mahammad 
Zaman, this book was written from that manuscript by the hand of 
Peshutan for himself. 


It appears from the colophon of this old Persian manuscript that 
Kaikobad, the son of Dastur Meherji Rana, had taken a copy of this 
book from the library of king Akbar. It is said that laudatory poems 
were composed by Kaikobad in honour of Jehangier and Prince 
Khurram (afterwards Shiih-Jehan), and that he had visited the 
Mogul Court in the time of Jehangier also. Anyhow this old manu¬ 
script shows that Kaikobad was versed in Persian, and that he also 
had visited the Court of Akbar later on. 


From the different documents, manuscripts and books that we 
have produced as evidence in this paper, we have prepared the 
following chronological table about the different events of Dastur 
Meherji Rana’s life :— 


Date. 


A.D. 


Yazda- Samvat. Hijri 
jardi. 


1553 


923 


1560 


1622 


1570 


1626 


1570 


EVENTS. 

IntheRevAyet known as KAus KAm- 
din’s RevAyet, Dastur Meherji B ana’s 
name is mentioned first in the ad¬ 
dress ( vide p. 64 of this paper). 


f In an agreement about the proper per- 
{ formance of religiouB ceremonies, his 
L signature stands first (vide p. 62). 


fin an agreement to abstain from the 
J drink of toddy, while engaged in 
i certain rituals, he signs first (vide 
l pp. 62-63). 


fin a letter from Persia brought by 
| FaredunMurzban, and given in the 
j RevAyet his name is mentioned first 
t. (vide pp. 63-64). 


i lit. May God be contented (razi) with his faults ( 
* A town near Broach. 


a 


for 
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A.D. 


Date. 

_A_ 

Yazda- Sam vat. 
jardi. 


, ~'v 


Hi j ri. 


1573 


1629 


1578 


1579 


1635 


1680 


1636 


1590 


«l« 


• M 


1646 


1591 


960 


986 


EVENTS. 

f By an agreement by the laymen of 
j Naosari, land in a place known as 

< Pipalia-wadi, is given to him as the 
[ head of the community f 0 r religious 

k purposes (ride p. 63). 

* 

fBadaoni mentions under the events of 
I this year, the event of the coming of 
| the Naosari priests to the court of 
Akbar. He mentions this event, in 
this year as a past event, so he must 
have gone there either this year or 
k the year before (vide pp. 9-12). 

C The date of the first document of the 

< Naosari priests in which they speak of 
(. him as their head (fide p. 46). 

f The date of the second document to 
( the same effect (vide p. 46). 

(The date of a letter to Diu, wherein 
ho is referred to as the head (vide 
k p. 48). 

Death. 


From the different documents, manuscripts and books that wo 
have produced as evidence in this paper, to show that Meherji 
Rana’s family was a well-known family, we have prepared the 
following chronological table about the different events of the life 
of Rana Jesang, the father of Dastur Meherji Rana:— 


A. D 


1504 


1520 


1527 


1546 


Date. 


873 


896 


916 


EVENTS, 


Yazda- Samvat 
jardi. 


Hijri. 


1560 


1576 


1602 


955 


f Rana Jesang wrote the manuscript of 
( Pazend Jamaspi (vide p. 169). 


He was given a piece of land by the 
laymen of Naosari for religious 
purposes (vide pp. 65-66 of this paper). 


£ The date of Shapur Asa’s Revayet, in 
? which Rana Jesang is addressed first 
C. (vide pp. 66-68 of this paper). 

( The date of his manuscript of the 
1 Persian Bahman-n&meh (inYfr p. 170). 
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Chronological List of Events in the life of Dastur Kaihobad , 


A JD. 
1565-66 


1570 


1580 


the son of Dastur Meherji Rana . 


Yazda 

jardi. 


1591 


Sam vat. | Hijri. 


1622 




1626 


1636 






Signs with his father and other 
priests the document for the proper 
performance of religious cere¬ 
monies, wherein his father sigus at 
the top (vide pp. 151-52). 

Signs with his father an agreement to 
abstain from toddy while engaged in 
the Atash Bein' am and other cere¬ 
monies. 

Signs with other priests the second 
document, acknowledging his father 
Dastur Meherji Rana as the head of 
the priesthood (vide pp. 119-50). 

He came to Dasturship on his father’s 
death. 


1595 


1003 


Akbar’s first farm An in his name (vide 

p. 95). 


1603 

1603 


1005 


1011 

1012 


TheJ v, ^ s: ' ,0 viahzar for inquiry, 
Hijri 1005 (vide p. 141). 

The second farmAn (vide p. 121). 

TheParwauchah (vide p. 1341. 


29-10-1619 12-12-988 


Death. 



21 
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Art. IX.— The Shahee dialed of Arabic. By Lt. -Colonel A. S. G. 

Jayakar, I.M.S. (Retired), M.R.A.S. 


(Communicated, April l'.)02.) 

. ************ ■■■■■■,■■ « , .i n- .. 1 » »■■■■■ ■ ■ ■ . 

The most northern extremity of the province of ’Oman, which, 
consists of an almost triangular tract of land having for its base an 
imaginary line drawn from the seaport town of Daba on the shores of 
the Gulf of ’Oman to Galeel near Ras-ul-Kheima on the shores of the 
Persian Gulf, and for its apex Ras Masandam, may he considered 
in a dialectical point of view specially apart from the Batineh coast of 
’Oman on the one hand and the Pirate coast in the Persian Gulf 
on the other. This mountainous and rocky tract called the Roos-nl- 
Jibal is inhabited by several tribes which go under the generic 
name of ash-Shahooh, and speak a dialect of Arabic so totally different 
from that of their close neighbom’s on either side, as to deserve 
more than a passing notice. 

Some of these tribes, as will be observed from their names, 
were evidently originally offshoots from the ’Omanec tribes, but by 
their long-continued residence among the Shahooh, have now become 
thoroughly incorporated with the original inhabitants of the 
place, so that though they still retain their original tribal names, 
the language they speak is the common dialect of the place, 
Palgrave speaks of the inhabitants of Roos-nl-Jibal in general as “ a 
strange set,” and says in regard to their dialect that his Arab 
associate and guide Yoosuf called it “ Lissan-ot-teyyoor,” “bird’s 
speech. 


”i 


This latter remark is more particularly applicable to the 
language of one small tribe included in the generic name of Shahooh, 
which speaks in addition to the dialect common to the place a peculiar 
and unintelligible dialect of its own. The Kamazareli, which is the 
name of this tribe, live principally at Khasab and Kamzar, and 
are ethnologically and dialectically distinct from the general Shahooh 
group ; and although the principal features of their dialect will 
be noticed at the end, the chief object of this paper is to show the 
main characteristics of the general Shahee dialect. 



1 Central and Eastern Arabia, Vol. II. 
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A 


Shahooh ( : sing. "Sliahee ^ 


The Shahooh themselves claim to have descended from Malik bin 
Fahm, the first Azdee immigrant to ’Oman from Al-Yaman through 
Shah bin Malik, as alleged by them, but history docs not seem to 
favour such a claim, as Malik bin Fahm is not known to have had 
any son or direct descendant bearing a name which would give a 
clue to their tribal name. Sheikh ’Alee bin Muhammad, one of 
their learned men, however, on the strength of the general belief 
which obtains among them of their having originally come from 
Saba (Sheba) in Al-Yaman, and of their being the descendants of 
a Malik, suggests that they are most probably the descendants of 
Shajeej bin’Adee bin Malik bin kieid bin Salil bin ’Amr 

Seifee bin Saha the younger bin Iva’b, &C. 1 , and that their name 
Shahooh sing. Sliahee is most probably derived from 

Shaheeh, a corruption of Shajeej. This explanation, interesting as 
it is in a dialectical point of view, as an instance of the conversion of 
^ into with the great tendency of the Sliahee dialect, and for that 
matter to a certain extent of many of the modern dialects of Arabic, 
to an interchange of letters and abbreviation of words, appears to be 
a plausible one also, though it seems difficult to believe that the 
Shahooh could have thus abbreviated the name of their origb al 
ancestor from Shaheeh to Shah I 13 ' eliding the last syllable of it. 

Whatever may have been their exact origin, there appears to be 
a strong presumption for the belief that, they have descended from 
some of the original immigrants from Al-Yaman and that having 
been isolated in some manner from the ’Omanee and other surround¬ 
ing tribes, they have retained in some respects the features of the 
dialect they brought with them, and in other respects developed 
features which are foreign to Arabic, perhaps through constant 
intercourse with the inhabitants of the Persian coast. It is, however, 
certain that the legendary explanation of their origin as given by 
themselves cannot be maintained in the case of the Kamazareh whose 
dialectical peculiarities and physical features betray a foreign origin. 


As is the case with the ’Omanee tribes which are classed under 
the two great political factions — the Hinawee and Gafree — the 
Shahooh are also divided into two great political divisions, — the 

1 According to the genealogy as given in Vol. II. of JI *>3*11 ofShihab- 
ud-deen Ahmad al-Andalusee under the head of the genealogy of the Arabs. 
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Beni Shiteir and Beni Hidivyeh. The following are the tribes at 
present included in the Shahooh group : — 

Beni Shift ir. 


Al-Kamazareh 
Beni Murrell 
Al-Kiyasheh 
Beni al-Asam 
Ah«l Leemek 
Al-Khaniibileh 

Ahal Salhad 

% 

Al-Mahabeeb 

Al-Mukiidiheh 

• • 

Beni al-’Ur wall 
Beni Jum’ah bin Sa’id 
Ahal Sh’am 

Ad Dahoorieen (in alliance with the Ivamazarth) 
Ahal Maksim (half) 

Beni Hiiliyych. 

Beni Sa’eed 
Beni ’Alee 
Al-Khanazireh 
Beni Hamm* Sulim 
Al-Haboos 
Beni dudeid 
Ash-Shiradineh 
Beni Zubboh 
Beni Kama] 

Beni Hamm* ’Abeid 
Ahal Makarn (half) 


Of all these tribes, the tribe of Beni Sa’eed, though numerically a 
small one, consisting as it does now of only about thirty or forty 
men, is politically by far the most important one, as it is the 
only tribe believed to represent the original Shahooh, and therefore to 


possess the right of furnishing the general 


Sheikh for the Shahooh 

• 


group. 


* Hamm stands for Muhammad in this dialect. 
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The principal places on the const occupied by these tribes are 
Daba, Leemeh, Kamzar, Khasab, Ivada, al-Jaree, al-Jadee, Bukha, 
Fadga, Gamda, Teebat, Sha’m, Galeeleh and Khore Khuweir. 

The dialect of Arabic spoken by these tribes, as might be expected, 
has a strong affinity to the ’Omanee dialect, but both the alphabetical 
and etymological variations from it are so many that to enumerate 
them all would be beyond the scope of a paper of this kind. We shall 
therefore restrict ourselves to such of the prominent variations as 
give to the Shaliee dialect its peculiar character and value. 

As in the ’Omanee dialect the initial I is sometimes altogether 
elided, but whilst iu the ’Omanee dialect it is often substituted by 
either j or in this dialect the letter substituted for it is invariably 


r> / 


lS, a characteristic of the Yamanee dialect; thus^j! {where) becomes 

O/ O / of 

cHj or in the ’Omanee dialect and ^ in the Shaliee dialect. 
The letter kamseh sometimes becomes converted into * and itself and 

I often serve as substitutes for thus instead of , (a showeroi 


rain), 




/ / 

xJ 


o/ 


(Orn. awake) and • (quickly), we have > kS *J 


/ / 

and 


• • 


The letter A is invariably substituted by 




, thus 



V 

i {cloth). 


/ / // 

Jai (lie pressed in this dialect), (JoA (he dosed in this dialect) and 



// o_. // // // 

^ (he dug) become , Jsj , (JJj and 

The letters ^ ^ and £ are interchangeable as in some other 

modern dialects of Arabic. 

o often takes the place of 3 and is sometimes substituted for j, 


jy 


in 


this dialect) the c evidently stands for h. 


and in ^jI (a rainbow in this dialect) for j. 

The sound of the letter j when medial or final is one of the most 

remarkable features of this dialect, showing as it doe3 a great 
tendency to assimilating it to the sound of the letter 3 in the 

Indian languages, which tendency reaches its acme in the Kamzaree 

° // n tf 

dialect. Thus, the words ,j* 

if they were written as yW ,o^-b &c. As an initial letter it 
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takes the place of £ and J in <*iaj j ^Qm. idaxi 


/ / 


mud) and -kJ 


/ / 


(■kaJ =r he picked ); and in 0^ 


/o / 

-XsG 


(a cauldron) the & evidently stands 


/ o 


for the 


of the standard Arabic word 


The Beni Hamm ’Abeid invariably pronounce the letter Jl ns ^ 
and the latter letter often takes the place of ^ in this dialect. 


Initial ^generally 


becomes I and medial ^becomes 


<S 


, f or Jiamzeh : 


/ / 


~ / 


o/ 


/o/ 


thus (quickly) 




I (a master as of a slave), (a shoe) Ajy 


/ / 


(four), ^ (seven). 


/ o/ /o / 

and S 


(ten), stand for J 


/ / 


~ / 0/ ,//o/ 

** 0 '* 


7 ^ 

.The letter £ is sometimes converted into j or J, as in ilajj or 

/ 

(wwtf), which is a corruption of It is sometimes altogether 


// 


elided as in the imperfect tense of the verb LS*> (he wanted) ; thus, 


/ // o 


(ho-mA-tabd — what do you want k). It may, however, be here 

noted that the Shahee women generally pronounce the £ distinctly in 
expressions like the above one, and that it is mostly elided by the men. 

The letter cs h sometimes converted into ^; thus, (dry. 


arid) becomes In the’Omanee dialect, on the contrary, ^ 

sometimes becomes ^. 

Beside these important alphabetical variations, the reader will be 

able to detect others of a minor importance in the vocabulary given 
at the end. 


ihe etymological peculiarities of this dialect are numerous and often 
vary among the different tribes, so that it is difficult to deduce from 
them any rules which would include all of them. The most import¬ 
ant variations from the standard and ’Omanee dialects only will 

therefore be here noticed, so as to give a general idea of the dialect¬ 
ical features. 

The most remarkable variation as regards number is, that the 
dual number is often expressed by the plural form of the noun with 
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or 


the word (two) added to it, and that when the regular dual 


O/ 
• 


o/ - o / 

form is used the word [ s still used with it ; thus, 

(ttoo knives). Similarly the plural number is. often preceded by the 


/o/ 


o / 


word (■ many , much) or followed by (many, much), which 

f ' /o / 

is evidently done to give emphasis to the sense ; thus, 

0 / /// 

(knives), (pens). 

The following are some of the forms of the broken plurals of tri¬ 
literal nouns, both masculine and feminine, in common use : — 


Singular 



/ / 
4> 


r 


o/ 

r 


(a gale) 


mm* 


(a shark) 


//o / 


• ♦ h 


throat) 

(a kiss)... 

/O / 

(a cat)... 


• • • 


• • 


» • • 


«• . 
<Xjoj 


(a present) 


/ £/ 

*JbUS (a centipede) ... 


y *v 

(a club) 


• • • 


(a courtyard) ... 


aUx-e (a fastness) 


• • • 


/ 


<_$«•■? (a potter) 

Oj 

(a shirt) 


o^/ 


Ja*'"* (a lucifer-match) 


.£ / 

> s d 5 ’ (a sleeve) 


• • • 




(a pit)... 




• • 




• • 


• • 




• € * 


• € 




• • • 




* • • 


• • 


• • • 




• • • 


• • 


Plural . 

• zLu** 


r-> 




/ / 
f 

o j ° 
z / 

y 1 / / 

hi 


y 


/ / 


// 

[+5 


/ // 

L**/C 




iLp 


/ z / 
&j La a 


/ 


A l 


. // 

..ur 


u 






Plural measure. 



j*** 


{ / 

JLc tii/c 



/ / 

ijlxi 


/ / 

JL>£ txi 

/ // 
<J.p Luxi 

/. 

JX3 

/ -/ 

*J 1*3 


J l** 


if 

Jt^3 
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The regular plurals of both the masculine and feminine nouns are 
formed in the usual way, but in the case of the latter there is a great 
tendency to treat them as irregular nouns. 

The vowel of the Diminutive is invariably tasreh as in the ’Ornanee 

O / 0/ 

dialect ; thus, vi 15 (« small dog), (a small mountain ), Aic. It 

may be here observed that a word indicative of the diminutive 
nature of the thing expressed is sometimes added, evidently for the 
sake of conveying a clear meaning as in the case of the dual and 


/O / 

* A 


plural numbers, thus <3*^* {a small box). 

"im 

The separate personal pronouns are as follow, though their pro¬ 
nunciation differs a little amongst the different tribes :— 


Sinqulav. 


3rd I\ 


> ] Masc # or ( holt ). 


Plural . 



o / 

Fem. ^ [he,]). 



/ 


2 nd P. 


j*" Masc. 
^Fem. 





I 


O/ 


I or & 


o/ 

I 




// / 

1st P. Com. gencl. h Uj I or I 


r Com. gend. or ^ 


\ sjpy / 

I y^ or 



->o/ 


Com. gend. 


The dual is formed as in the case of nouns by the addition of the 

0/ „ n {„ n i? / 

word ( tioo ) to the plural number, thus (you two). 

The affixed possessive pronouns are the same as in standard Arabic, 
with a slight variation in their pronunciation, but in addition to them 
the separate pronouns are also used, as is sometimes the case in the 


// o// 


/ / 


’ Ornanee dialect; thus (my book)> {thy hooky 

o/ // / 

book), &c. The first personal plural affix, 


/ // 


however, among some of the tribes is thus y-;^ (our hook) 


The Demonstrative Pronouns are : 


Singular . 


Plural . 


This 



Masc. 


I Fem. ^ 


Oss o, 

O /j 


or j 


o 


i 

f' Com. gend. 


/O / 0^0/ ^ 
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Plural . 


That 


Masc. or 

Fein. 


/O/ 


0 _O/> 


Com. gend. or 


The Hadar generally substitute A for 3 in the demonstrative pro* 

nouns as in many other words containing the latter letter. 

/ 

Tlie Relative Pronoun is being the same in both the genders 


and both the numbers. 


O j 

The Interrogative Pronoun what is expressed by and who by 

/ nj qj J 

thus o f*j A (what is this ?) 


The Cardinal 

Om 

numerals are :— 

/ 

... ... C5*^ 

•• 

i 

Se^« . 

o/ 

& 1 ju» 

• • ^ ft 

/It 

o / o / 

• • r. 

F /g h t 

/O / / 

*JUiU3 

• ft W 

1 wo 

... or 

** 

o/ 


/ / 

Nine 

• • • 

Three 

<a»Aj 

» • • » • • ^ 

rn 

*n/ 

... ty&t 



hen . 

Tour 

■ 

^ / £ n / 

... ^Jjlorljjl 

Eleven . 

/ S, / / 

• 

° / 

• ... 

Fw<?n ty. 

■ 

o 

... 

Six 

»• • • • • 


/o 


Hundred ... 


* •• 


&X< { 


ll ‘ # 


The Ordinal numerals are expressed as ^ 
/ / 




L 




/ / 


I* 


/ / 

&C; AC. 


The months of the year, with the exception of the four months 
Iiabee a al-Awwal, Rabe’a al-Akhir, Jumada-al-Awwal and Jumada 


/ /O/ /O/ 


al-Akhir, which together are called [y+J I I, are the same as in 


->n / '/ 


c/nr j>o/ 


standard Arabic. Rabe’a al-Awal is called Ujl or JjilfoyJyso y 

— . ~' n/ 

Rabe’a al-Akhir ^yJy* 


/ 


LS 


Jb 


or v-UVl dyJy* } Jumada al-Awwal 


->n / 

tjJj* 


/ / 
Jlj 


or 


/ £ 
JuJl 


{ £ .’O/ 

l -> Lr- f i tjJj' 0 - 


-*o / _,o / 

1+* find Jumada al-Akhir tjlj* 




/ / 


or 


/ / / 


Ramadan is called either i.iLuc 


( 


// / 


CJ • Of (jJ 
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Considering the general nature of the dialect which varies even 
among the different tribes of which the Shahooh group is composed, 
the variations to which the verb is subject in its inflexion ought not 
to excite any surprise. Although the model of inflexion is the same 
throughout the whole dialect, it is evident that two distinct forms 
known principally by the sound of the final vowel of the verb in the 
preterite tense can be recognised; for instance, in the third person 
plural the final I is not only omitted, but the consonant preceding the 
final j takes among some tribes a Jatheh, and among others a damme/i; 

j// o/<v 

thus {they ■wrote) in the standard Arabic is either 3 ^ ( hatbaw ) 

JO / 

or (Jkatbo) in this dialect; so also in the second person plural 


both the standard form with the final syllable ^ and a form with tiijS 
ns the final syllable are used; thus, you'Wrote would be expressed either 

/ _>o/y 

as or In the first person plural, too, the final pronominal 

/ ton ->o// 

affix is either or & thus batf or (we wrote). Similarly in the 
first person singular the pronominal affix o is either pronounced 

Os o// o_*oy/ 

sharply or prolonged into j*; thus or (Jsatabto — I wrote)* 

As the Shahooh are in the habit of expressing the separate pronoun in 
addition to the pronominal affix, the distinction in sense between the 

first person singular with the sharp sound of and the second person 
singular is easily made out. The medial letter of a triliteral verb in 
the preterite generally bears a fathelu 


The vowel of the medial radical in the aorist in the case of 
regular triliteral verbs is mostly a fatheh, in which respect and also 
in regard to the vowel of the pronominal prefix, this dialect differs 

J -iP 

strongly from the ’Omanee dialect; thus j {lie strikes ), (J ie 


/ 0 / 


/n/ 


writes) of the ’Omanee dialect are cj and in fins dialect. In 
the ’Omanee dialect the vowel of the pronominal prefix is generally 
determined by the vowel of the medial radical, but this rule does not 
Seem to hold good in this dialect, in which the pronominal prefix of 
the second person, sometimes in the singular number only and some- 

/O / /O' 

times in both the numbers, takes a Icasyelr, thus {he writes), 


j/r> , 


(thou writest), (you lorite). 


lt 


I 


O / 


tf 



(he sits), (thou sittest ) 
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j o * t # f -* r \j 

and uj-dsr (jjou sit), would be in the ’Omanee dialect } 


^O^,* O 

> u~^ } 


^ ■■ 

, and j ,—J 



The vowel of the imperative in the case of triliteral verbs is mostly 

/O O 


a l:asreh\ thus (write thou) and ^1^1 (sit thou). In the plaral 

the final I is generally omitted and the j, which is then the final letter, 


takes the sound of o or oo; thus 


-•O / 



') 


To illustrate these points, the following paradigms of the principal 
forms of verbs are here given, so that the reader may at a glance be 
able to notice the verbal peculiarities of this dialect: 


/ / 
SS 


(he wrote). 


Singular. 


Preterite 


Masc. 


3rd P. 


// 


Fern. 


/o / 


o/ / 


2nd P. 


o n / / 


o // 


LS 


X P> Or 


Com. gender 


O// 


0 ^ 0 / / 


1st P. '■z+pf or 


Masc. 


/O/ 


3rd P. 


Aorist 

Fern. 


/O 


2nd P. 


. o 

•• 


or 


o/ 

J&i 


/o 


o o 


or 


Com. gender. 


/O/ 


1st P. 1 


Singular. 

Masc. 

2nd P. 


Imperative 


Fem 

O O 

LSP? 


sO 



Plural. 

Com. gender. 

0^0 / 

(hatbo) or 

/'>/ 

(katbav:). 


->// 


o // 


or e) 


/o// 


0 // 


UjaS* or 


Com. gender 


T/ / 




/o/ 


Plural. 
Com. gender. 


/o 


(hitboo) or (kitbav:) 
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/ / 

V s ”j (he mounted). 

Preterite. 


Singular. 

Masc. 


3rd P. 


// 


n// 


2nd P. oa/j 


Fein. 

/o/ 


Plural. 
Com. geuder. 


0 / 


/nr 




n / / 


o/ / 




Com. gender. 


1st P. 


nr / 



J 


( rakho) or j*0 


.* 0 / / 


o// 


j or ^ 


rn// 

UxS\ 
• > 


_*o // 


or 



«% 


• j 


2lam£. 


Masc. 


3rd P. 


2nd P. 


/o/ 

S' -j 

V ♦* 
/O/ 

03 


Fern. 


/O/ 

03 


o /o/ 


/o/ 


is^j* or 


Com. geuder. 


1st P. 



/o/ 

y 


Com. gender 

s/n/ 

j tn / 


/ 0/ 

• y 


Masc. 


/o/ 


2nd P. vOl 


Imperative. 


Fein. 

O O 


->0 


Com 


gender. 

/o 


.*0 ( riJchoo ) orj**j (rikhaiv) 


/ / 


t_rO (/te sa^) 


Singular. 

Masc. 


3rd P. 


cr^ 


2nd P. 


O / / 
1 


Preterite. 


Fern. 


/ // 

Lx or 


/o/ 




0 // o// 

c**- 1 * or 




->0 / 
-J 


Plural . 
Com. gender. 

/o/ 

(julso) or 


o// 


// 


or 


Com. gender. 


O/ / 

1st P. O Jl 


/o// _,o// 

li«*Lx or ^wJa 
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Aorist. 


Muse. 


O / 


3rd P. 


Fein. 

o .. 


C/* . 


O .. 


2nd P« i or 


O M 


Com. gender. 


o / 


1st P. ^1^1 


ISC 


2nd P. cr^I or 




Imperative. 


Fem. 


L5 


~1 


Com. gender 






u~% J 


Com. gender. 


/O 




e* (jilsoo) or( jilsaio ) 


~/ 


Singular. 

Masc. 

3rd P. oj 

Oi / 

2nd P. 


(ho returned) 
Preterite. 


Fem. 




Oi/ 


Plural. 
Com. gender. 

rzr 


joj ( raddo) or j*j (raddaio) , 


/ 

t Pi ^j or iij 


1st P. 


Com. gender. 

O'/ 




Aorist, 


Masc. 


- / 


3rd P. <i \ji 


Fem. 

- / 

*• 

*** 


_>o = / 


/o-/ jO-;/ 

dj or CJ-^J 


j; / 


*ji 


// 


~ / 


- / 


2nd P. ^ 


is &j"* or 


~ / 




Com. gender 


1st P. 




Imperative. 


o, 


Masc. 
id P. ^ 


Fem. 


O - 


~/ 


LS^J 0r L5 


^ / C/ 

(radclco) or jOj {raddaio). 
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o/ 

(he came). 


Singular. 
Masc. 

O/ J 

3rd P. or ^ 


2nd P. 


Preterite 


Fem. 


** 


I 


or 


Com. gender. 


1st P. 


Plural. 
Com. gender. 


0 / 



f* x i or 


U 


or 


" ♦ 


Aorist. 


Masc. 


3rd P. 


O / 



J 

•» 


Fem. 


O / 



M 


2nd P. 


O / .. 

J 




•t 




1st P. 


Com. gender. 

O / 

I 


L$"~- 




»* 




o / . 

-r-J 

L5 • 


•» 


There being no imperative from the same root, the word 


O / 


or as a substitute for Jl*3 is employed as such. 

The following are some of the variations in the Particles, &c„ 
in use :— 

/ / / 

When ? is expressed by ls* , ' c instead of Where ? is expressed 


0 / 


o/ 


by ui* instead of Why ? is expressed by jJ instead of UJ and 


o// 


0 / 


also by triP instead of <JkJ. Also is expressed by tUu! and also 
by Uj which evidently stands for **J. US' {each, every ) is changed into 


Ui,and here is expressed by v*,p& } or jj'i (*y lip 


I am here) 


o_* 


and there by 
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Able (to be) 


t • ♦ 


Afraid (to be) 
Allowance (pay) 


Also 


••• 


Ankle ... 


Anus ... 


Aqueduct (small) 


Arbitrate v. i. ... 


Arbitrator 


Arid (as land) 
Asleep... 


Auction v. t. (to sell by 
auction). 


Awake ad. 


• • • 


Awaken v. t 


Axe 


• • 


Axe (Battle-) 
Bad 


Bag (purse) 


Baggage 


E/ 


= / =o/ _ - / 

■j J .' —aor. Ji*i o I'j&i. {jr&i be 


r 

o / 


J 

♦♦ 


such a one is not able to work) 




•• 


/ / 


pi. ('Om. 


/ / 


/ 

# 

" o 

«• 

s; 



(I stands for g) 

j / / 

I 


?■ pi. 



/O/ 

• • H <• 

pi. 

. / 

pi. 

/ / 

ud 


/ I 

( C 

/o/ 

O (aSas 

- II 

o/ 


for 


). 


^ aor. 


• /0/ 

pi. vJU I 

5 I A 
/o / 


/ / 


J&.xi (This word is used only by some of 

the tribes, but the words most com- 

/ / 
monlv used are 5 and <j*l**3) 


O / / 


/o/ 


K Jjji ^313 — such a one is 
asleep, do not wake him up. 


c / £ // 

d-ta aor. (JJ 


cs 


J / /o / 

lj also ^ and 


= / 


css a ^ s0 C-J 

jii pi. (P.^ 7 ) 


• • 


o / 

■JJ** 

pl. 3^ 

/ 

o_. 

Jib 

-Ji^J 



/ j 

zzj> 

** 

j lr° 

pi. 

// 

o/ / 

A 


->*J> 1 
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Ball (cannon) ... 


Barter .. 


Bastard 


Bat 


• • • 


• « • 


• • 


pi. (v for ~ or rather <J 

/ J f 


Thru ). 


~ is 

/ / 


pi. 


- / * 

"• 11 , 


(J^j pi. Jjii (Om.), also lUj pi 





0/0 , II 

Cph 


Bathe v. i 


Beautiful 


• • 


• • • 


£ / / z/^i 

<ii j-y aor. ^ j* x i 

0 / 


ui) 




Beckon v. i 


Bedstead 


Bet v. ... 


Big 


Blister n. 


« ■ • 


Bet ••• •• 


Blotted (stained) 
Body of troops 

Boil v. t. 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


Boon (a gift as from a 
sultan). 

Boulders 


Brackish (highly) 
Brackish (slightly) 


• • • 


B rain ... 


• • • 


U 


<UJ jt UJ=he beckoned to me. 


/O 




('Om .)—jljo ph (ue for U-) 

1 ^ *■> f / f •> 

UT aor. aor. 


cbUT j*j. (used both as sing, and pi.) 


/o/ 


/ O f 


A-b/o 


} pi. oth.cj 


J 


O/ 


Ajl (’Om. I for £_). 



/ 


•• * 


pi. 


/ / 


A 


~/ 

is* 

? / 
t>*U. ^ 


Pi 


V- / 


~ / 



aor 



5. / 


pi 


J-V 

/ 

and 


(ci> for 


) 


/ / 


LS 


La 


/JO 


// 


qjJU (There is no sing, from the same 


/ O 


root, the sing, being (3 \jl* and jsz **) 


^ / 
«•- 




../ o. 

si u 


brackish water 


£ 


/ 

/c 
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Brass .. 


# • • 


Brazier.. 


Breakfast 
Breast ... 


• t • 


• # • 


• • • 


C5^*" ( 

t# 

C5 

for 8 ) 


_*o / 


/ / 

yo/ / / 


pi. 


pl. 

o/. 


/ o / -> 



J-if* pi. «s>^i 

j / 

U'J** pi. 


Broom ... 
Button 






Button-hole. ... 
Calf (of the leg). 


Call, v. t. ... 


• 4 


• 4 » 


Camel (young male) . ... 


„ ( 

Cup 


female). ... 


• • • 


Case (covering for a 
book). 

Case (coveringfor a gun) 


Cask... 


• a • 


Cat ••• 

Cataract (disease) 

Cauldron 


Cavern 


• 4 » 


Centipede 


• 4 * 


pl. cistas:*’ 

/O/ /' / 

*♦**3 pi. 

£/ // 
jj pl- jj; 

/ C-. /' 

<*B*3 pl. 


Z 


l 


aor. 


t 


/ 


0 * 0 / 

<>“Lr! 


/ j:0/ 

<JI) aor. d'_>i 

s uch a one calls me 


..Hi 


u 




/ 




Called, 


-> o/ 
x 



such a one is invited or 


/ 0 , 0 / 

pl- 


or 


o/ 

A 



< / O / / 0 / 

pl, cis 

/. o /,. //., 

pl. yils:* 

/ / / / 

pi. 


/o 

pl. <_ri 

t / / 

■»■>] 

IJ 1 • • • 


/ / 


/ / 

ilx 


• •• 


/o/ 


SjW pi. & 


n / ° / 

Opi. ^ » 5 




/O / 


// 


pl. for j) 


n * 

- —* pl- 

/x / 



/ / 

**• Ij** and 
/ / 


o/ 



iJb US pl, Jb*oUS 
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Cheek 




^ • 


Chicken 


• m • 


Choke, v. (with a solid 
thing.) 

Choke, v. (with a liquid) 
Close, v. t. (shut) 


Club 


• • 


• • % 


Collide, v. i. ... 


Collision 


• • • 


Commander 


• • • 


• • • 


Confusion 

Corner 

Counterfeit 


• f • 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


Court-vard 


• t • 


Coward... 


Cradle ... 


M • 




(made of midribs 
of palm leaves). 


Crowd, v. i. 


• •• 


Crowd, n. 


Cultivator (gardener) 


Deep ... 


/ / 



-=*■ pi. {j for S) 


O/ 


/ / 


Op 1. uu*? 


/ /o 

■h i i \ I 



/ / /o / 

c5 3 j aor. (i^j ( 
close the door. 


o/ 


// 


for &)• 


/o/ 

pi. 

// ^ // 
^•*0 ^ — Lc a 

/ /_> 

djt/c I i^/c pi. 

/ 

pi* 

a/ 

•» « 

/o/ 


U/c ( ; Om. 




7 

ii-v liXo (’Om 
// 

UJJ I 


./o 


pi. (c3 for and. a for <•;) 


J 

cJLfc b 


jn 


1 


1. 


J 


/ 

ULe 


/ / 


/ // 


an d JcIjU pi. 


[sj> for 



)• 


r 

pi. 




// / 

y* pi. t\ bvx 


T)l. Aaa 
• •• x • • *« 


// 


~ / / 


oc 


u^iiMr^the people are 


crowded.) 


o/ 


o/ 


pl- 0*4^ 


o / / 


/ / / ~ / 
pi. ^<5^—fJ**- pi. 




(’Om. 
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Descend 
Desert, n 


Dig 

Dirt 


// /y // /o/ 

^ a or. aor, 

° / -> s 

(’Om.)—pi. (ufi 

(o for <i>) 


/O/ 


aor. 




• # • 


jo 
»• • 


1 pi. (v for u-) 




Dirty ... 


v • 


- / 


L5“ 


/ / 




Donkey 


Drive, r. t. 


• mm 


• • t 


o^/ 


£/ 
♦ • 


o / 


pi. also ( 3 0m.) 


•# ^ 


Drunkard 


Effects (furniture, &c.) 


• • • 


/ Oj £/ 

o and 

// ^ o// 

J — 23 T pi. 


Elude, v. t. 

mmm mm* 

/ / / /-> 
jjbe aor. 

Embrace, v. 

t* • • # m m m 

/ / / // - / - /j 

pjI-o aor. —v- 3 -aor. v*^ 

Embrace, n. 

• mm • • • 

— / ' 

.. 

4b 

# 

Empty ... 

• • • • • • 

/ 

Expedition 

(military)... 

/•V 

Explode, v. 

%• .mm m • m 

aor. (0 for <£••). 

Extinguish 

.mm mm* 

/ / 
cUJ 

Fade 

• *• m m m 

/' 

Faeces ... 

M» • • • 

^ _ j 

wir** f° r 

Fall, v. i. 

« •« • • • 

_/ »// 

<J>-d= aor. 

Famine ... 

•mm mm* 

/ * 

Fastness (stronghold)... 

y / 

pi. V-Jr* 

Fear, v. t. 

• •• mm m 

/ / 

< 3^3 

Fill, v. L 

• •• m m m 

/ / // 
aor. 
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Fish (small) 


Flay, v. t. (to skin) ... 
Flee, v. i. (to run away) 


Flower, n. 


• n • 


Fold, n. (a pen for goats, 
&c.) 



• • • 


Frog 


• « • 


• • 


Furniture 


Gag, v. t. 


Gale 


• • • 


Gecko 


Girdle 


l » • 


• • 


Go, v.i ... 


Goat 


• m • 


Gradually 
Grinder (tooth) 


Gum (of the tooth) 


Hastily... 
Hide, v. t. 


Hold, v. t. 


• • • 


- ■ • 


• • 


• • • 


■±>y\ (i-ulZ.) (This name is applied to all 



Lhe smaller kinds of fish excepting the 

0 / 

sardine, which is called V for ^. 


t 


/ / 

1*0 


\j° for o* a«d ^ for £) 


•* 


0= 5 - il) 


O / 

i ..As 


such a one has run away. 


/ / 


(V- (col. noun). 
tfower. 


«« 


/o/ /o / 

A 


•• —r • 


a tree in 




o/ 

jj pt VJJj 
// 


i-Jl3 pi. i*JLx3j (o for & and I for 


/O/O 

. ' A 

yn/ 


o// 

**Aj 4 ! 



/ / 


c. 


Is 


^ pi. 


/o/ 


/ / 


/o/ 

«f _ A 


<G*.» pi. (’Om. 4 ** 1 ) pi. 


A A 



o_>f 

j13 


/ / 


&cf 



pi* 


■ // 
I/O I 



o/ / 


o / 


aor. (jr 


0 / 0 / 

JJ 


0 / 


(co//. J for u) — (no pi. from 


this root) 


/ / 


ij 


// 


pi. Lf* J 


n / 


j>r 


pi. 

// //Os 

dlf (J for eJ) 


// 


U*" 
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Hollow... 


• 4 • 


h a v in g 
brains). 


Infant 


no 




/o / 


jQ 


(£ fur o ) 


(in the head, 


* «> 


pi. 


o/ 


t" 


o/ o/ 

pi. 


Inquire... 

Instalment 

Invite ... 


Joke, v. i. 


• • • 


Jump, v. i. 


Kernel. 

Kiss, v. t . 

,, (another’s hand) 

„ (a woman) ... 


Kiss, n. 


• • • 


Knuckle (of a finger) ... 


Languid (from fever, 
&c.). 

Last night . 


• • • 


• • • 


Lizard ... 
Loan ... 
Lobster... 


Low (opposite of high) 


(’Om. cjyj) 


- / 




fj* P^- CiS 

/ 

aor. J- 


f 


/ 


/ o // 


/ /O/O/ 


i & 


.it; 


Such a one 


jokes with you.) 


/ / 


:r / 


wee word). 


(the latter is more a Bada- 


w/ 




~ / 


/ / 


• • 


(’Om. ^jhk) 


T / 


JU5 

- / 
pi. 

sf i 7 

ij tx WAS' 

hamzch for £ ) 

o o ^ 

cU«*££x 


pi. 


AIjI 


// 


JU 


i* 


cr 


o/ 

A3 | 


/O/ 

ihJ 


/ / 


(pronounced as hctlach ) pi 


/// 

o til a. 


pi. (I for ^) 

/1 n / 




/ 

U 
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Lurk 


» • • 


Man 


Many 


• • 


Master (as of a slave) ... 


Mat (made of grass) 


„ (made of date-palm 

leaves). 

„ (small) ... 


Match, n. (lucifer) 


Milk ... 




• •• 


„ (sour) 






(freshly curdled) 




(curd) ... 


Mortar (iron, for pound- 




9* 


(wooden ,, 


1 ? 


) 




(large, wooden) 


Moss 


• • • 


Mouse (rat) ... 


• m • 


Mouth ... 


r / / 

lL*3 


s f / /o/ /n/j 

d [ *>j ( ? Om.) pi. pi. 


/o// 


LS 


o/ 




o/ 

3 


O / 






~ / 


o 


pi. I (I for £) 




pi. 





o/ 




Jv* pi- 


I / 


Sal*** pi. (A small mat, even 

though not intended for praying upon, 

is so named). 

/o/ / 

pi. Jala 




1 


/ 


o// 


• •» 


fij* 



/ / 
/O 




(Prepared by milking fresh milk 


over sour milk.) 


T'.JJ 

/O 


// 


/o 




pi. pi. 


o / 


/ / 

pi. I 


/ 

•• •• 

& A 5^/0 


/ / / 


«ixjj/o p], 15 ] ja > 


/ ft 



> P 1 - 


/ 



.. / / * 
and &i < 


* / 
U-5 


JWIpl. (Iforg-j 


o/ 


pi. d? A 



/o / 

/O 


pl. ^ 


/ / 
LA-*o 


(the latter is a Badawee word.) 
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Move, v. i. {aside, out of 

the way). 

Much ... 


Mud (clean) 


J 


t /T 

I 


o/ 




Aj 


•• 



iLi 


€ 

pi. 


(the. latter is Badawee.) 


» (dirty) 


Naked ... 
Neutral... 




Nipple ... 
Noise (low) 


• • 


(loud) 


Nonsense 

Nothing 


Opacity (of the eye) 
Open, v. t. 




• • • 


Oyster (of the pearl- 
shell). 

Pass, v. i. 

Pebbles.. 




Penis 


• • • 


Pestle (iron) 

(stone) 
Pick, v. t. 
Picnic ... 




Plaster, v. t. (as a wall) 


* ' ' 
pi. 


J * 

JL 


✓o/ 


O/ 


t 

^0/0/ . 

-di: 


• • 


/ 


<\A3 

/O/ 

SjjA 


Z / 

<U.c 

•• 


pi- r ’-> 3 


// // 
-fc is 



-7 •• 


/O/ 

ini-fc 

// 


o 

JaIj 


~/ 


0 / ~ 

^■j^lAA=open the door 


O IJs 

/ / 

&■ 


LS 


* (the latter word is applied to 


very small pebbles.) 

^ /// 
r*J pi. V-HJ and 




l 


/ / 


J pl- 


O I J) 

' { 

lihu# 


/ // 
L* 


/ / 


pl. 

(j for J ) 


O / 
*'• 


-/ J - n - 


■' h3 


'J* 


aor. ji 


• cl 


/ / 
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Plaster, n. (of a wall) 
„ (medicinal) 


Plough... 
Pod ... 






Potter ... 

Prawn ... 


• • 


• • • 


Prepare, v. t. ... 


Present, n. 


• • • 


Pull down, v t. (to de¬ 
molish). 

Pull oflf, v.-t. (as clothes) 
Rainbow 


Ripe 


Room (space) ... 
Room, to make 


S » » 


Round ... 




Row, n. (disturbance) ... 


Sand (on the sea-beach) 


„ (mixed with peb¬ 
bles in a valley). 

Savage . 


Shallow 


Shark ... 


Shave, v. t. 
Shirt (male) 


* P • 


• • • 


/o_> /O^ 

jylij j — 

/ n / 

for J) 

o / 

cri* pi. 


/ o/ 

••j l** ish 


( 5 Om.) 





pi. 


c / 


n / __ 

^ 5 ^ pi. 


o/o// .. /x/ 

and 


/O 


• • 


(coll.) 

/ / 

; 

• J 
~ /0/ 

pi. 

/0/ ./py 

jy a— 


/ / 
uj o>j 


r 


// 

£>Jt 


f 


/ / 
u 




/ / 
1 


• • 


^ / 

jib 

= / 

/O/O 

<*ljyr 

/ /o/ 

a- 1 * 




j! 



/ •■>/ 
if. 




fa 


/ 


C5*J 


/ 

Is 


o 


C5 


s U 

o / 


15 


/ 

1*5 


<* 

11^5 


^ pl. and 


r 


z/ 


Badawee word 


n s o/^ 

3 pl. and v 


r»J 


/ 

»P 


and 
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Shirt (female) ... 


• « • 


Shoe (male) 

„ (female) .. 


• • • 


Show, v. t,. 


,, v. t. (to point out) 


Shower (light)... 


• m 


, (heavy)... 


Sickle ... 


Sleeve ... 


•* *> 


Solid 


• • • 


•• • 


Soot 


• • • 


• 4 • 


Spacious 

Sparrow 


• • 


• • • 


• • « 


Spoon ... 


• • • 


• • 


Stare (angrily) 

Stick, v. i. (as a thing in 
the throat). 

Stick n. (walking, with 
a curved handle). 

Stifle, v. t . 


Stir, v. t. (as fire) 


4+4 


Stout ... 


• • • 


Strike r. t . 

„ v. t. (with a stick). 


/o _,o / / / 

j ^ pi. Ji i> taJ 


O / 


td-p pi 


// 

alii 



O// 


pi. 



~ / / .. / 0 / 
iX/O pi, 


LSJJ 

z/ 


J*. 

J / 

pi. 


/ / 


kJU 



* pi- 




J 


* (pronounced as dose)-^ I o- pi. of both 
/ 

•j £ 


iy 


/ / 


/ / 


ejUS' pi. ^—Badawee word pi. *** 


o/ 


r 


/ 

AC 


/ / 




o^wp] 


./ / 

(the same word is 


used for a chicken). 

jn/ / j / n / 

pi. — pi. 

o / £/ 


/j 


J 


/ 

l A 


/o / 


/o^ // /o / // 

pi, \JS i—pi. 


/ / 


•tij aor 

Ml / 


/O / 

laijj 



m f n s- ' * 

jific. or pi. j 1 * 1 


// 
/ / 




il 
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Stumble, v. % 


• • 4 




71. 


Sugar-cane 




Sugar-candy ... 
Sweat, n. (from heat) . 

„ n. (from fever). 

•1 

Sweep, v. t . 


Sweepings 


Swing ... 


• • • 


~/o 


/ O / 


// / 


M* 


• 4 • 


£jj — I and f 


/o/ 

m «a 


'Z / /O/ 

— iji* and ij* I 


zt / / 


pi. 


J 


ZZ/ ../ // 

x-mi ji^Hs (the word is 


also 


pronounced as it* spelt with ) 


// 


(P. for 


^ / 


t / / / 

cLr* and c3j 1 


w / 

c_U 


r 


/ ,* 

La 


/ // o/ 
•• ♦ 

<XJ 




pi 


o // 





•• 


?■ i 


if 


Tame ... 


Tassel ... 


• • • 


jy .> o f° r <*) 




« I # 


*•*:! J pi. LT'iJ 


Tendril... 
Thick ... 




• • • 


• • • 


O / 


pi. 


J 


/ 

xiss 



a 3 ? 


Throw, 


• • • 


o / 






<_r»* aor. 


Tighten... 

Tool ... 


• • 


♦ • 


• • • 


// 


M 


% -t / / / 

pi. also 

/ / f 

t>j 4 I and ! 


..s' 


also jOI pi. 


Turbid .. 


• • 




15 


o/o. 


Vagina 


• a 


• • • 




.VC 


i pi. •■= 


o/o/ /n / ^ /o/ 

1 — also Xj.i /0 pi. o |>ko 


ll M 


Wait .. 


Whisper 




4 • 


O • 


^ // 


o_, 

4 «> 


o o// 


AA5 J 


(l 5 w J 


o o j 
• • * 

L 5 X *> 


wait 


«• 




j 


for me.) 

/o/ 

3 
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Widow 

Wonder 

Zigzag 



Childrens Language. 


Although the Shaken and ’Omanee dialects differ from each other in 
so many respects, it is remarkable that after making a due allowance 
forthe orthographical charges, a striking similarity is found to exist 
in the language of children in the two dialects. 


Bad 


« • • 


Beat, v. t . 


Bread 


• • 


Breast . 


Brother ... 


Camel 

Cat 


Clothes ... 
Come, v. i. 


Cow 


• • • 


Dog 

Donkev 


Fall, v. i. 


Father 


o/ 


t 


• # • 


£ 

O/ 

n 

e 






o o 

& 

/ / 

0/0/ 

o 

o_, 

o . 


•t 


ty 

rij / 

I 



o / 

o 
* I 


».> 

/ / 
X tj tj 


Fire 


• • 


Fish ... 


Fowl 


• • 


Goat 


Hot 

Leave (off), v. t. 


Meat 

Mother .. 


Old woman 


Pain, v. ... 


Pretty 


• • • 


Sleep, v. i. 
Water ... 


• • 


u « 


• mm 


I • » 


xfc 


u* 


o/ 

€• 

/o 

AljJ 


*• 


/o / 

L/C I 


v Jd 




/ 

• r 

c 

o/ 

f* 


/ / 

35 U U 

OjJ / 

/ / 

8 j'j 

o/ 

t 1 

o/ 




. 0 / 

A/C 1 
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A Note on the Kamzdree Dialect. 

Although the Kamazareh as a tribe are included in the Sliahooh 
group, the language they make use of among themselves is so dis¬ 
tinctly different from the Shahee dialect of Arabic, as to require here 
a special though superficial notice. The men in particular are gen¬ 
erally conversant with the latter dialect which many of them make 
use of for inter-tribal communications, but the language they speak 
among themselves and in their domestic circles, has distinctive fea¬ 
tures of its own. This is as might he expected from the fact of the 
Kamazareh being ethnologically quite distinct from the other tribes 
constituting the general Shahooh group. Whilst the Shahee dialect 
is essentially based on Arabic, and is in some respects allied to the 
dialect of ’Oman, the preponderating element in the Kamzaree 
dialect is of a nou-semitic nature. 

It would of course be beyond the scope of the present paper to deal 
with it in any but a very superficial manner, for beside being totally 
different from the Shahee dialect, it has hardly any connection with 
Arabic. A few of its conspicuous points and a small vocabulary 
would easily enable the reader to judge for himself the nature of the 
language on which it is based. 

4 

There is ample evidence in the general features and vocabulary of 
the dialect, to show ihat the Kamazareh or at least the main portion 
of that tribe must have originally come over from the opposite or 

Persian coast, and this conclusion can be upheld notwithstanding the 
fact that there exists among them a sub-tribe that claims to have 
immigrated from al-I3ahrein, which is quite possible on the assumption 
that the latter immigrated at a later date and were numerically so 

- 9 t 

weak, as to become in time thoroughly incorporated with the previous 
immigrants and to lose all traces of their language. The Kamazareh 
are divided into three sub-tribes,—Beni ’Alee Zeid, the origin of 
■which it is very difficult to trace, Beni ’Alee Hasan who claim to 
have descended from ’Abdullah bin Awd al-Mannaee and to have 
immigrated from Manan’aeh in al-Bahrein, and al-Maluidiyeh who 
admit having originally come from a place called Bivabool near 
Minaw on the Persian coast. The last one is considered to be the 
Baloochee branch of the tribe, and appears to be the one wlvch has 
contributed mainly in forming the dialect. 
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As regards the origin of the name of the tribe, in the absence of 
any positive information, it is only fair to suppose that it is derived 
from the name of the place where the original immigrants settled on 

their arrival in the Sliahooh country, which assumption is aho war¬ 
ranted bv the fact, that the subsequent additions to the tribe became 
incorporated with it under the same name. 


Although the majority of the words, as may be seen from the list 
here given, are evidently of Persian origin, the influence of the 
Baloochee language, which itself is supposed to be derived from the 
old Persian, must not be overlooked, particularly as the main portion 
of the Kamazareh came from a tract which may be looked upon as 
the border-land between the Persian and Makran coasts. 


One of the ureat peculiarities of the Shahee dialect, namely, the 
tendency to pronounce the medial and final j as a letter having the 
pronunciation of o is accentuated in the Kamzaree dialect which 
seems to have adopted it irrespective of the language from which the 


/ n / 


/ o / 


word is derived; thus 1 (for A. v-h j - fresh ripe dates'), andU&a. 

/ O 

(for P. = preserved dates). This rule, however, does not seem to 


/ 


/O / 


apply to all words, for in from Persian (head) and from 

Arabic (nose), the original sound of j is retained, whilst in some 


/ O 


words the medial & also takes the 
Persian {smoke ). 


LS 


«• 


Another great peculiarity of the dialect is that many of the nouns 
end in a quiescent j with the sound of o as in the English word go ; 


0^0 / 


n»n/ 


thus, jOjJ (a wall), (a road), fa shoe), &c. Some nouns, 


0/0 


however, end in a quiescent with the sound of til ; thus, 


0 / 0 / 


(a ()«0, &c., but the quiescent ^ is heard oftener 

0 / 0 .,// 


0 / 0 / 


at the end of adjectives than nouns ; thus : is^J {asleep), 

{ashamed). The cardinal numeral adjectives also end in quiescent ^ 

up to fifty after which 13 takes the place of as will be seen 

from the following table :— 
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One 

1 

0 /O / 

1 

M 

Two 

« • • 

O; 

Three 

• • • 

0/0 ^ 

L5 A 

Four 

1 

• • • 

o/ / 

ms 

Five 

• • • 

0/0/ 

^ • V 

Six 

• • • 

o/ o/ 

v A 

Seven 

• • • 

0/0/ 

Eight 

• tf • 

n / o/ 

Nine 

• • » 

0/0/ 

L54*h J 

Ten 

• • • 

0/0/ 

Eleven ... 

t * 0 

0 / 0 / o/ 

C5“4J0 j ^ 

Twelve ... 

• • • 

0/0/ O / / 

* J ^ ^ 


Twenty 


Thirty ... 


Forty 


Fifty 


Sixty 


Seventy . 


Eighty . 


Ninety . 


i I urulred 


• • 


• • 




• • • 


Thousand 


• • 


♦ * • 


Two hundred .. 


Three hundred .. 


o / 

LS~*& 


o / 


o /o // 

4/^4^ 

O / o / 

N 

/ O/ 

A 

AULtM 


//O^ 

liiftA 

/ /O/ 


/ / / 

ill 


C/O /-> 

.f" 

/ O / / 

«jJ U 


The Personal Pronouns are : 


First P. 
Second P 




Third P. 


Singular 


• •• 


O / 

• I 

0_» 

* 

Aj! 


Plural. 

/ 

*U 

lli 


/ // 

AJKj 


The days of the week are : 


Saturday 
Sunday ... 
Monday ... 
Tuesday 


n / 


/ / 


-> .* o_, 

A 


W ednesday 


Thursda 


Friday ... 


• • • 




r 


o/ 

Sb 
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In the following list of words A. stands for Arabic, B. for Baloochee 


and P. for Persian 


Abandon... 


0 / 0 / 


- 


o/ / 


Bat 


^o/ 


• • • 


O/ 



-A. 


Leave oft* 


Able 


this paper. 


Beard 


n / 


• tt 


• • 


Ablution... 


o / c / o / 
f t— y , —J 

' c 

Salih is able 


LS'J 


iS 


to lift it. 


Beautiful 

Belly 




P 


o/ / . 

Ip 


p 


•• 


• » 


r u_p. 


/o 


o/ 


c d->^ 


J o 


¥ 

/O^ 


Abuse 


— -J 1^3 


Accompany 


• • 4 


Accurate (correct) 


Afraid ... 


O ^ / 

j&sc Salih 

abused me 

yesterday. 

o^/ o^/ / 

•?j J 


Big 

Bite v. 
Branch 




• •• 


0 / 0 / 

4* T 

O / 

U 


P.B 

P. 


• 4 


Breakfast 

Breast 


• • • 


CS 

o/ /o/ 

u*K> 

/ O / 

ils. u - p. 

0 / /o 

-P 


is 


t 


Jt 


Bring (imp.) 


+C 


II a m a d 


jki- P 


accompanied Salib I Butter ... 


« • • 


Always ... 
Ashamed 


4 4 4 


Asleep 

Awake 


0/0 / 

O / /Oj 


P. 


M 





p. 


Butter (clarified). 


Camel ... 


4#4 


0/0 ^o/ 


•• 


0 / 0 ., 


r j 


/ / 
•SW 


p. 


Caj 


) 


• 4 4 


4 4 • 


P 


• 44 


0 / 0 / 
A 


Bad 


• 4 


Bag 


Basket (small) ... 


*5 


(large) ... 


cj 

SU 

0 / 0 / 
ju 


p. 


Cat 

Cheek 




» 4 4 


j—A. 

/ 0^ 

itffj J-P • 

0 / // 

—A# 

0/0 

P. 

o^/o.. 

A*—P. B 


4 4 4 


O / 

4 • 

C5 


A. 


Chest 


4 • 


P. 


C5 - 

o/ 


0_> O / 


A. 


Child 


• • 4 


4 4 




P.A. 


Clean 


M# 


^-P. 


» /O/ 

* * I 

yJ 


Cloud 

Colour 


4 y • 


r J 


p. 


• M 


• t4 


J - P 
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Come {imp.) 


3* 


P. 


Date (fresh fruit.) 

„ ( preserved 


fruit) 


Date-palm 


Dirt 


• • • 


Dog 

Donkey 

Door 


• • • 


’1I1K V. 


Dry 

Ear 


Eat v. 


Eg 


s 


Empty .. 

Eye .. 

Eye-brow 
Finger .. 


Flower .. 


Fool 

Foot 


Forehead 
Fowl . 


Fox 

Hair 


• •• 


• 4 * 


• « • 


/n r 

331—A 


/ O / 

lA3 - -P. 


£*-P. 


/ / 


r- 

OaO 

.. / 


3^—P 


P 


P. 


4 \ * -P . 


n s 


0/0 

A f 


P. 


P. 


P. 


• • • 




■p. 

-B. P, 


/° ' 

/ 


P. 


• • • 


V 

y 2 / 


p 


A 


/O 

-P. 


• • 




o /o^ 

(3-P 


L5 


/ 

,l> 

J v 


P. 


o _>o/ 

55 

0 / 0 ,, 

l5 ' P ■ 


/o/ 


o _> 

tij* —P. 


P. 


Hand 


Heel 


Inside 

Knife 


Lip 


M a n 


Many 

Month 


• # 


Moon 


Mustache 


Kail (finger) 


Neck 


• • • 


Nose 


Nostril ... 


Pot (earthen) 


(Metallic) 


Razor 


Red 


• • 


Road 


• • I 


Sail 


• • • 


Shave (v.) 
Ship 


o / 

<*# 0 


p. 


Oj. / 

JJ L 


- p. 


O ,0 / 


tjjy I- 

-A. 

♦ • «* 

• 

-A. 

_>0 

<Sai| — 

-P. 

o_, o / 

-P. 

o/ 

4 - P 

• 

o^/o / 

^ • 

-P. 

0/0/ 

y 1 a^_ 

-P. 

/ 

s 


~ Lc— 

-P 

o 


• » 

/o/ 

, Ujoo - 

-P. 

/o/ 

-A. 

0^0/ 

p 

A***— 

•p. 

, o/ 

-p. 

o/ 

• 

• J 

o^sr- 

-A. 

o / 

i&uL— 

• 

-A. 

o_,o , 

y^o- 

-P. 

/ a; / 

L5 j 1 

-P. 

/o/ 

J Ar**" - 

-P. 

/ 0/ 

Os 0/ 


-.iy*.— 

_>o/ 

•• 

v *• 

-7 - 

O^ 

-A. 

G 

r ^ 

i 

P. 

/ / 

j l «=- - 

-P. 
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Shirt 


Shoe 

Shoulder 




Skin 


Slave (male) 


59 


(female) 


Sleep («..) 
Smoke («.) 


Snake 


« • 


Steamer ... 


Stone 


• • •» 


Stout 


• • • 


Strong ... 


Sun 


Thigh 

Thorn 


• • t 


To-day ... 
To-morrow 


Tongue ... 


/ / 

* f 0 

J U 


C5* 

o_» os 


P 


• « - 


• • • 


j 




P. 


P 


Oj/Oj 

o 

O/ 

J ty >- 


n/ o^o/ 

j j^O 


P. 


P 


o_. 


JJ 


P. 


/ o 

r: 

O 


P. 


• • » 


a • • 


• • • 


^ / 

p. 

OjO/Oj / / 

JH b*j l 

o . o/ 



J 


e * — P. 


• » 


n//n / 

o 

J %k»vC 


« a • 


• • * 


• • • 


• • • 


• t i 


L5"-> 

4# 

o/o / 

o^ /o 

»Ui| 


P. 


P. 




P 


// 

4 

5 


A, 


ns / 

jjU 


Tooth 


n .* / 


a © © 


b » « 


Tree 


a ® 


Cinder stand 


« • • 


Vessel (sailing, 
small). 

Waist-wrapper ... 


*iU 


ti) 


pi-y u o—p, 


o _>o/o 


0 % 






A. 




o/ / 

L5 ] I *—P. 

OsO / 

JJZ lo 


Wall 


Water 


Wave 


P. 


Well 




Went 


• • m 


White 


Whole (all) 


Wind 


iM 


Window ... 


Wise 


JJJJ & d~~ P- 

£ 1j Us \y —p. & A 


Woman ... 


Y ear 


// 


iv'jj 


p. 


Yesterdav 


* m 4 


• • » 


/ / 

la. 

t * 

~*o/ 


J U ~ p 

0 ^0/ 


p 



/ 


It* 


• * 


• • • 


• • • 


• • • 


«* 


J 


P. 


/ 

J? 

°V 


p 




o • t 


nd/ 

•P. 

n^n^ 


Os Os 

—P. 

/ / 
131*- 

-P. 

0^0/ 

-P. 

yu- 

-P. 

O / r 

) S 

* — 


B 
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Art. X .—The Cains of the Gujarat Saltaruvi, 
By Rev. Geo. P. Taylor, M.A., 1U>. 


[Communicated, May 1902. | 


I 


Historical Setting. 

n 



II.—.Chronological List of the Sultans of Gujarat (with mOos), 

III.— -Genealogical Table of the Sultans of Gujarat (w’ti h m 

IV. —Literature on the Coinage of the Gujarat Sal taunt. 

V. —Cabinets of the Coins of the Gujarat Saltuiuit. 

VI.—Mint-towns. 

VII.—Weights and Standards. 

Till.—“ Cumulative” Coin-legends. 

IX.—Catalogue of the Coins oil Plates I—VI. 

I.—Hi sto i\ i e AL Sett in g. 

Authorities for the History of the Gu jarat Snltauat, AM. 806-980 
A.D. 1403-1578. 

1. The Tarikh i Firishta by Muhammad Qasim Hindu Shah, 

surnamed Firishta, circa A.D. 1000-1611; translated bv Lieut.-Col. 

* * 

John Briggs, 4 vols., A.D, 1829. 

2. The Mir’at i Sikandari by Sikandar bin Muhammad, A.D. 
1611; translated in Sir E. Olive Bayley’s History of Gujarat, 
A.D.1886.* 

The Mir’at i Ahmad! by ‘All Muhammad Khan. A.D. 

1756-1761; 

(а) translated in James Bird’s History of Gujarat, A. D. 1835, 

(б) also translated in Sir E. Clive Bayley’s History of Gujarat, 

A.D.1886. 

4. The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Part I., A.D. 1896, containing 

the History of Gujarat, Musalman Period, by Colonel .1. W. Watson. 

Ihroughout this article the following abbreviations will be 
employed: 

® r -~F.=Briggs’s Firishta ; Ba.-S= Bayley’s Mir’at i Sikandari; 

fii .-A. = Bird’s Mir’at i Ahmad! ; Ba.-A = Bayley’s Mir’at i 
Ahmad! ; 


8 . 



*A copy o£ the recently published complete translation of the Mir’at i 

Sikandari by Jazlullah Lutfullah Faridi reached me too late to be of service 
in the preparation of this article. 
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W.-B.G. — Watson’s History of Gujarat in the Bombay Gazetteer. 

A flavour of romance attaches to the history that has come down 
to us of the father of the founder of the Gujarat Saltanat. In the 
days of the eccentric Sultan of Dehli, Muhammad bin Taghlaq 
(A.1:1. 725-7h’2 ; A.l). 1324-1351), his cousin Flruz, while on a 
hunting expedition in the Kheda district of Gujarat, wandered from 
his attendants and lost his way. Wearied with the chase, he turned 
his horse at eventide in the direction of the village of Thasra,* and on 
the stranger’s arrival there the village headmen, two brothers of the 
Tanka family of Rajputs, Sadhu and Sadliaran by name, cordially 
invited him to partake of their hospitality. Soon an ample board was 
spread, and Sadhu’s sister, a maiden “peerless in beauty and love¬ 
liness,” filling a goblet, presented it to the unknown guest. He 
received the vessel from her hand with a pleasure he was at no 

three cups, “ the rosebud 



him to Dehli, the capital of the kingdom. It was not long 

“ ob~ 


pains to conceal. After lie had 
of his disposition unfolded, ” and now the talk grew confidential. 
The stranger ere long revealed himself to be the Sultan’s cousin and 
his acknowledged heir. Sadhu straightway gave his sister, “ more 

lovely than a hurl of light,” in nikali marriage to the prince, and 
thereafter the two brothers, linking their fortunes with his, accom 

panied 

before both of them, in the phrase of Sikandar bin Muhammad, 
tained the honour of Islam,” and on this change of his faith Sadbaran 
received the title of Waji‘ al Mulk, “ the Support of the State.” With 
the proselyte’s proverbial zeal, the brothers became disciples of a 
much revered Muslim saint,t and soon gained a high reputation for 
piety. Of /jafar Khan, the more famous son of Waji‘ al Mulk, it is 
related that this saint, in return for a timely kindness, promised him 
prophetically the whole country of Gujarat, and later, giving him a 
handful of dates, said, “ i5afar Kh an, thy seed like unto these in 


number shall rule over Gujarat.” 


The historian adds, 




Some 


sav 


there were twelve, some thirteen dates, others say eleven: God 
knows which storv is true. 


* Some historians are of opinion that the scene of this incident lay not at 
Thasra in Gujarat, but at Thanesar in the Sirbind division of the Panjab. 

fThis saint was known as Qutb al aqtab Had rut MakhdCtm i Jabaniyan, the 
pole-star of pole-stars, His Highness the Lord of Mortals. As the qutb al 
aqtab, he was held, to have attained that, supreme stage oi sanctity wherein 

is reflected the heart of the Prophet himself, 
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the coins of the gujarat saltan at. 


The death of the Sultan Muhammad bin Taghlaq was in keeping 
with a life marked by projects 


magnificent, in conception but 


abortive, at times ludicrously abortive, in achievement. In 1351 
he set off from Gujarat in order to chastise Lower Sindh for har¬ 


bouring insurgents. Though accompanied by an army 


4 ; 


as nume¬ 


rous as a swarm of ants or locusts,” lie did not live to annihilate 

the refractory Siimra Rajputs of Thatta, but himself died on the 

banks of the Indus from fever induced by a surfeit of fish. The 

Sultan had left no son * but FIrfiz, his cousin and legatee, on the third 
» * 

day ascended the throne, and for the next thirty-seven years swayed, 
and on the whole beneficently, the destinies, of the Empire. Zafar 
Khan and his brother Shams Khan, as nephews of the queen, were 
now advanced to high honours, and to them were entrusted the res- 

Butler, ‘ohda 



ponsible duties pertaining to the office of 
i sharabdari. On the death of Firiiz Shah in 1388, a grandson, 
Ghiyath al din Taghlaq Shah II, succeeding to the Saltanat, spent 
his brief reign of five months in an unbroken round of debauchery. 
Another grandson, Abu Bakr, next held the throne for some nine 
months, at the end of which time he was deposed bv the late 


* The following Genealogical Table shows the relationship of the Taghlaqid 


Sultans of Dehli : 


Taghlaq, 

(slave of Ghiyath al din Balban) 


Ghiyath al din Taghlaq 

" 1320—1324 


I 


I 

Muhammad II (Juna) 

bin Taghlaq 

-1351 



Fath 


Sipfih Salar Ilajab 


Firiiz Shah III 
1351—1388 


I # | 

Zafar Nasir al din Muhammad III 

1389—1392 

I 


Ghiyath al din Nusrat Kh an Abu Bakr Sikandai 
Taghlaq II 1394—1399 1388—1389 1392 

1388 (5 mos.) 


I 

Nasir al din 
Mahmud II 


(9 mos.) (45 days) 1392—1412. 
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Finns Shah’s son, Nasir al din Muhammad Shah III, who for the 
three years 1389-1392 managed to retain the sovereign power. It 
was during the reign of this Sultan, Muhammad III., that Zafar 
Khan was appointed to the viceroyalty of Gujarat. Ugly rumours 
had reached the Court that the then viceroy, Mufarreh Sultani, 
more commonly known by his title of Farhut al Mulk East! Khan, 
had been encouraging the Hindu religion, so as to gain the goodwill 
of the populace, and by their aid establish a kingdom of Gujarat 
entirely independent of the paramount power at Dehll. Accordingly 
in 1391 the Sultan Muhammad selected Zafar Khan, the son, it w ill 




■be remembered,of Sadharan, the zealous apostate from Hinduism,for 

the viceroyalty, in supersession of Mufarreh Khan. The governor- 

designate had a royal Send-off. Firishf.a records that he was given 

the title of M.uzaffar Khan and honoured with a dress of instalment, 

• • -- 

He was further presented with the white canopy and scarlet pavilion 
“such as are exclusively used by kings”—a fitting presage of Zafar’s 
future assumption of regal power. Mufarreh gave battle to Zufar at 
the village of Hamblin in the district of Anhilwada Pattan, but the 
unruly ruler (Nazim be-nizam) was slain, and Zafar, to commemorate 
his victory, founded on the site of the battle the town of Jitpur. 
Thereafter the whole of Gujarat acknowledged his authority, and 
under his strong administration the country prospered. 

very different ran the course of affairs at the seat of the 
ire. On the death of Muhammad III. in 1392, his son Si- 

kandar succeeded to the throne, but suddenly died after a reign of 
only five and forty days. In the resultant confusion, his brother 
Nasir al din Mahmud II. was chosen king by one faction of the 
nobles, and a cousin Nusrat Khan by a rival faction. For many 
years thereafter the kingdom was sore distracted by internal strife. 
War between the claimants was still proceeding when Timur Lang, 
the lame Timur (Tamerlane), crossing the Indus, led the hordes 
of Tartary on that terrible invasion which for a time converted 
Hindustan into shambles. It was in 1398 that he marched rapidly 
upon Dehli, on his way thither slaughtering in cold blood the 
hundred thousand captives in his camp ; and early in 1399, after 
defeating Mahmud at Firuzabad, he entered the capital. For five 
days the ill-fated city was given over to pillage, the conqueror 
feasting, while his brutal soldiery in the general and indiscriminate 
massacre of the inhabitants perpetrated indescribable atrocities. 
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The Sultan Mahmud II., however, had effected an escape, and 

t ♦ # 

eventually, after many wanderings in remote parts of his dominions, 

arrived a fugitive before the gates of Pattan. Zafar Khan at once 

went out to meet him, and escorted him to the palace with every 
mark of honour. The Sultan had hoped to secure Zufar Khan’s 
alliance and march immediately upon .Deldl, where Nusrat Khan 
was still a source of danger, Zafar, however, did not think this 


f I V.'V — — Q • » 

enterprise advisable, 80 the Sultan, aggrieved, departed for Msilwu. 
Here, too, he was doomed to disappointment, but, having in the 
meantime heard that his wazlr Iqbal Khan had expelled the rival 
ruler Nugrat, Mahmud returned to Dehit in 1402—“a very shadow 
of a king,” His authority extended to only a few districts beyond 
the city walls, and even that only because his wazlr amiably 
bestowed on him countenance and protection. 

The utter anarchy that now reigned in Hindustan naturally issued 
in the dismemberment of theEmpiie. Embracing twenty-three pro¬ 
vinces, all held in full subjection by Muhammad bin Taghbuj in the 
>arly part of his reign, it became from the very number of its 


satrapies essentially incoherent. After the catastrophe of Timur’s 
invasion, several independent kingdoms were carved out of the 
dominions of Delhi, and the Empire was thus despoiled of its 
fairest provinces. How large a number became at this time inde¬ 
pendent under their several governors, all of whom styled themselves 
4 kings,’ is shown in the following list, quoted in Thomas’ “Chro¬ 
nicles of the Patlian Kings of Dehll ” from the Tarikh i Mubarak 

Shall! MS. 


Zafar Khan ... 

% * * — -■■■ «■■■■- 

Ivhizr Kh an... 
Mahmud Khan 
Kkwajah i Jahau 

Dilawar Khan 


Glialib Khan 



... Gujarat. 

... Multan, Daibalpfir, Sindh. 

•«. Mahobah, Kalpi. 

... Kanauj, Oudh, Karrah, Dalamau, Sun- 

dalah, Bahraich, Bahar, Jaunpfir. 

... Dhar (Malwa). 

... Samanah. 

... Buina. 


Strange to relate, not Zafar Khan himself but his son was the 
first to assume an independent authority over Gujarat. This son, by 

gnate 

of Gujarat, been detained in Dehli, not improbably as a pledge for 
the father’s fidelity. In the disorders that followed upon the death 


name Tatar Khan, bad, on his father’s departure as viceroy-desi 
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of Sultan Muhammad III (A. 1). 1392), Tatar Khan, as well as 
others of the more ambitious nobles, aspired to the imperial throne, 
and thus came into collision with the powerful wazlr Iqhfd Khan. 


Tatar was, however, worsted in this unequal struggle, and found 
safety only in flight to Gujarat, where on his arrival his father 
accorded him a gracious reception. But Tatar harboured in his heart 
an ardent desire for revenge on Iqbal Kh an, and frequently sought 
to win his father over to his own ambitious designs. Zafar Klian, 
however, was not to be moved from the conviction that any attempt 
on Debit would be fraught with disaster. From the various con¬ 
flicting accounts it is difficult to ascertain what precisely was the 
subsequent course of events, but the version favoured by several 
writers is that Tatar, finding his father thus intractable, basely had 
him seized and placed in confinement in the village of Asawal, near 
the site of the future city of Ahmadabad. He next won over to 
himself the army and the chief Government officials. Thus secure, he 
at once assumed royal rank, and, setting up a throne, made himself 
king with a title variously given as Nasir al dnnya wa al din, 
Muhammad Shah or Ghiyath al dunya wa al din Muhammad 
Shah, This coup d'etat would seem to have been struck in the year 
3403 (A. H. 806). The imprisoned Zafar Khan, however, through 
one of his confidants, and afterwards by a letter secretly conveyed, 
prevailed upon his brother, Shams Kh an, whom Tatar had appointed 
wazlr, to devise measures for his release. Accordingly one night, 
when Tatar with his army, in furtherance of his long-cherished 

design, was already on the march towards Dehli, Shams Khan admin¬ 
istered poison to his nephew, who thus, little more than two months 
after his accession to the throne, “drank the draught of death, and 
went to the city of non-existence.” Liberated from his prison, 
Zafar Khan, with the cordial concurrence of the nobles, now resum¬ 


• • 


ed the governorship. He did not, however, affect a royal style or 
dignity, but, on the contrary, he seems to have found the cares of 
office so burdensome that he desired to demit them to his brother 


and himself retire into private life. Shams Khan, however, refused 
the proffered honour, and Zafar Khan was then content to nominate 
as his successor his grandson, Ahmad Khan, son of the late Sultan 
Muhammad, a youth then but fourteen years of age. Some three 
uneventful years passed away before Zafar was finally constrained 
to accept the role of an independent sovereign. The circumstances 
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under which this change was effected, a change so fraught with 
consequence for Gujarat, are thus recorded in the Mir’afc i 
Sikandari. 

“ When the striking of coin and supremo authority were no longer 
exercised by the House of Dehli, the nobles and officers represented 
to Zafar Khan, at an auspicious time and favourable moment, that 
the government of the country of Gujarat could not he maintained 


No 


one 


himself the title 

m 


of 


without the signs and manifestation of kingly authority 
was capable of wielding regal power but himself : he was, therefore- 
indicated by public opinion as the person who ought, for the 
maintenance of Muhammadan religion and tradition, to unfold the 

royal umbrella over bis head, and to delight the eyes of those who 
longed for that beautiful display. Incompliance with this requisi¬ 
tion in the year Id. 810 (A. D. 1407), three years and seven months 
after the death of Sultan Muhammad, the victorious Zafar Khan 

• • * * a w ___ ., _ 

raised the umbrella of royalty, and took to 
Muzaffar Shall at Birpnr ” (Ba.-S. pp. 83, 84). The lat/ab , or sur¬ 
name, adopted on bis acceptance of the throne was Shams al duuya 
wa al din, ‘ the Sun of the World and of the Faith.’ 

The three years of Muzaffar's reign witnessed no events of gene¬ 
ral interest, being occupied mainly with a successful expedition 
against Dhar (Malwa), and another “against the infidels of Kambh- 

Kot.” To aid his former master, the Sultan Mahmud, he marched 

• • • * 

an army towards Dehli, thus preventing the meditated attack on 
that city by Sultan Ibrahim of Jannpur. 

“As commonly reported and believed,” Muzaffar’s death took place 
under the following tragic circumstances. Some Kolis near Asawal 
having risen in rebellion, Ahmad Khan was placed in command of an 
army to quell the insurrection. After completing a single march 
from Pattan, he convened an assembly of divines, learned in the law, 
to whom he propounded the question, ‘ If one person kills the father 
of another unjustly, ought the son of the murdered man to exact 
retribution?’ All replied in the affirmative, and gave in their answers 
in writing. Armed with this authoritative decision, Ahmad suddenly 
returned with the troops to Pattan, there overpowered his grand- 
father, and forthwith handed him a cup of poison to drink. The old 
King in mild remonstrance exclaimed, ‘ Why so hasty my boy? A 
little patience, and power would have come to you of itself, for all I 
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Lave is intended for you.’ After words of advice to punish the evil 
counsellors who had plotted this nefarious scheme and to abstain 
from wine, “for such abstinence is proper for kings,” the Sultan 
Muzaffar Shah raised to his lips and drained the bitter cup of death. 
Remorse for this unnatural crime is said to have so embittered 
Ahmad’s after-life that, like our own King 
known to smile again. 


Henry I., he was never 


It is true that some historians state that in the fourth year of his 

reign Sultan Muzaffar, falling ill, abdicated in favour of his grand- 

. • • • 

son Ahmad, but that the disease did not terminate fatally till five 
months and sixteen days later. The circumstantial and detailed 
narrative of Sikandar can, however, hardly be a fabrication pure and 
simple, whereas a Muhammadan historian, writing of a Muham¬ 
madan king eminent for orthodoxy, would be sore tempted to sup¬ 
press the record of a deed so infamous. The scrupulous observance 
of religious ritual that marked the after-years of Ahmad’s life finds 
perhaps its best explanation in the assumption that, profoundly 
penitent, he was seeking thus to expiate his terrible crime. In the 
Jame* Mas]id of Ahmadabad is still shown in the Royal Gallery 
the Mulfik Khana — a low dais with its marble surface worn away 
by Ahmad’s feet, attesting his so frequent prayer-prostrations. 
Tradition also tells that his home-life was severely simple, his 
personal expenses being restricted to the sum received from the sale 
of caps made by his own hands. It is further significant that his 
after-death title is Khudayagan i Maghfur, ‘ The Great Lord for¬ 
given, ’ thus betokening that “Allah the Pitiful, moved by the 
prayer of forty believers, had spread his forgiveness over the crime 
of Ahmad’s youth.” (W.-B. G. p. 240.) 

On his grandfather’s death Ahmad succeeded to the throne with 

© 

the title of Nasir al dunya wa al din Abu’l Path Ahmad Shah. 
Though thus the third Sultan of the dynasty, liis long and brilliant 
reign of thirty-three years (A. II. 813-84G ; A.D. 1410-1443), his 
introduction of an admirable system of civil and military adminis¬ 
tration, his successful expeditions against,! unagadh, Champanir, Idar, 
and Malwa, his building of Ahmadabad as his capital, all combined in 
the process of years to invest him with eponymic honours, so that from 
him the Saltanat is known to-day by the name of Ahmad Shahi. 
He may with justice be held the virtual founder of that dynasty 
“which was to maintain in Gujarat for nearly two hundred years 
28 
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a sway brilliant in its military enterprises and in the architecture 
with which it adorned its capital, bat precarious, ever disputed at 
lavish cost in blood and treasure, and never effectually established 
throughout the province.” * 

Having now traced in some detail the rise of the Gujarat Saltanat, 
it will suffice for the purpose of this article to indicate little more than 
the succession of rulers till the close of the dynasty in 1573. Two 
events, however, in Ahmad’s reign demand special notice by reason 
of their connexion with the coins of the period, to wit, the founding 
of the two cities named after the Sultan himself, Alimadabad 

f 4 * * 

and Ahmndnagar* (Idar). According to the Mir’at i Ahmndl 
it was in the year II. 813 (A. D.. 1411) that Ahmad Shah, having 
received “the assent and leave of that Moon of the Faithful and Sun 


of the Righteous, Sh aikh Ahmad Ganj Bakhsh, ” began to build 
and establish the Shahr i Mu'azzam, ‘ the Great City,’ Ahmndubud, in 
the immediate vicinity of Asawal. The Sultan had always professed 
himself partial to the air and soil of that town, hut tradition assigns 
two further reasons for the founding of the city on its present site. 
Asawal was the hold of the famous robber chieftain Asa Bhll, whose 
daughter’s charms and beauty had won the heart of Ahmad Shah. 
Then, too, at this spot, while the King was one day hunting, a hare 
had turned on the hounds and fiercely assailed them. To com¬ 
memorate a courage so phenomenal, Ahmad desired a city should be 
built, and among the local peasantry the saying still is heard, 
“ When a hare attacked a dog, the king founded the city.” It is 
on record that the four boundaries of the city were lined out by four 
Ahmads who had never missed the afternoon prayer (z5hr). The 
first was that Pole-Star of Shaikhs and Holy Men, the Shaikh Ahmad 
Khafctu Ganj Bakhsh; the second the king himself; the third another 
Shaikh Ahmad; and the fourth a Mnlla Ahmad; these last two being 
high-born connexions of the Sultan. The city walls, some six miles 
in circumference, formed a semicircle facing the river Sabarmatl and 
frowning down on it in imposing ramparts, fifty feet high. Sir 
Theodore Hope has thus graphically pictured the wonderful develop¬ 
ment of the work then begun. “In three years the city was suf- 

buildings rose only 
work of population 
and adornment was carried on with unremitting energy, till archi- 

* Hope and Fergusson’s Architecture of ihmadabad, p, 26 . 


ficiently advanced for habitation, but the great 
by degrees, and for upwards of a century the 
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tecture could proceed no further, having satisfied the aesthetic and 
social wants of above two millions of souls. For materials the 
finest edifices of Anhilwfida, Chandravatl, and other cities were 
ruthlessly plundered ; but their delicate sculptures appear with few 
exceptions to have been scornfully thrown into walls and founda¬ 
tions, where they are now constantly found, while for their own 
works the conquerors resorted to the sand-stone quarries of Ahmad- 
nagar and Dhrangadra, or the marble hills of the Ajmir district. 
As to style it was the singular fortune of the Muhammadans to 
find themselves among a people their equals in conception, their 
superiors in execution, and whose tastes had been refined by cen¬ 
turies of cultivation. While moulding them, they were moulded 
by them, and, though insisting on the bold features of their own 
minaret and pointed arch, they were fain to borrow the pillared 
hall, the delicate traceries and rich surface ornaments of their 
despised and prostrate foe.”* In Ahmad’s own reign the chief buildings 
erected were, in addition to the triple gateway and the walls surround¬ 
ing the city and the inner citadel (Bhadra), the Jame‘ Masjid or 
Cathedral Mosque, the Sultan’s private chapel, and the mosques 
of Ilaibat Kh.au, Saiyid ‘Alam, Malik‘Alam, and Sidi Saiyid, the 
last with glorious windows of pierced stone. With so noble a city 
as his creation, it is not without reason that historians have 
delighted to link with Ahmad’s name the proud title of Baul 
Ahmadahad, ‘Founder of Ahmadabad. ’ 

The chief of Idar long proved a troublesome neighbour to Ahmad 
Shah, who on more than one occasion led an army against that 
State, only to find that its ruler had retired to the safe covert of its 
hills. To overawe the Rav Punja, and permanently check his move¬ 
ments, Ahmad constructed, eighteen miles south-west of Idar, ou 
the banks of the Hathmati River, a fort, and to the city that sprang 
up round it he gave the name of Ahmadnagar. So beautiful is the 
natural scenery of that district—maiden-hair fern still grows in 
Tich profusion beside the river’s limpid waters—that no visitor to 
the spot to-day will feel surprised that Ahmad made choice of it for 
a residence, and thought for a time of transferring thither the head¬ 
quarters of Government. The date of the founding of Ahrnad- 

nagar is given by Firishta as H. 829, but by Sikandar as II. 830. 

Frequently have I come across coins from the Ahmadnagar mint 

* Hope and Fergusson’s Architecture of Ahmadabad, pp. 27, 28. 
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bearing as date of issue the later year (compare Plate I, Nos. 4, 5, 
6 ) ; but it was a special pleasure to receive a few months ago from 
my friend Mr. Framjl Jamaspjx Thanawala of Bombay the present 
of a copper coin of Ahmad’s from this mint, dated quite clearly 

H. 829. 


On his death in H. 846, Ahmad was succeeded on the throne bv 
his son Muhammad Shah (II), who, taking the title of Gh iyaf.lt al 


dunya wa al din, 


Aid of the World and of the Faith, ’ reiarued 


during the next nine years. Some of the coins struck by this king 
were, as we shall afterwards see, of an unusual type (Plate I, 8a, 
8b), but the events of his reign do not merit special record. The 
mildness of his disposition, contrasting with his father’s forceful 
character, gained him the appellation of Karim, ‘Merciful’ ; while 
his lavish liberality procured him the epithet Zar Uakhsh, ‘the 
Gold-giver.’ Sikandar writes, “He gave himself up to pleasure and 
ease, and had no care for the affairs of Government, or rather the 
capacity of his understanding did not attain unto the lofty heights 

of the concerns of State ” (Ba.-S. p. 129). When Mahmud 
Khali I advanced with a large army to annex Gujarat to his own 
kingdom of Malwa, Sultan Muhammad with a craven timidity took 
to flight, whereupon the Gujarat officers, “feeling for their charac¬ 
ter,” compassed his destruction. According to one account, at their 
instance the Sultan’s queen herself administered poison to him 
(Br.-F. IV. 36); whereas, according to another, it was his son 
and successor Jalal Kh an who “dropped the medicine ot)death into 
the cup of the Sultan’s life” (Ba.-S. p. 134). 


Jalal Kh an, on his accession to the throne, assumed the title and 

style of Qutb al dunya wa al din Ahmad Sh ah II, ‘the Pole-star of 

the world and of the Faith.’ Over this reign also, extending from 

H. 855 to 863, we need not linger. The Malwa Sultfiu was de- 

• • 

feated near Rapadwanj, and later on in the reign tribute was exacted 
from the Rana of Chi tor. His personal valour gained this Ahmad 
the appellation of GhazI, or Champion of the Faith, but he was of a 
violent and capricious temper, and frequently abandoned himself to 
disgraceful debauches. When angry, or under the influence of 
liquor, lie was absolutely reckless as to the shedding of blood. A 
terrible tragedy attended his sudden death. A rumour spread that 
his wife had poisoned him at the instance of her father, who hoped 
thus to clear a path for himself to the throne. The Sultan’s mother, 
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giving credence to this story, handed the unsuspecting queen over 
to the vengeance of her eunuchs, who literally tore her in pieces, and 
the nobles of the court killed her father. Ere long, however, ample 
evidence was forthcoming to establish the absolute innocence of the 
murdered father and daughter. 

The next occupant of the throne was Da fid Shah, uncle of the 
preceding king, and brother of his predecessor, Muhammad II. He 
had hardly assumed the sovereign power when he ennobled one of 
the common sweepers of the household. This and ‘‘other acts of 
imbecility ” led to his deposition after a reign of only seven days. He 
sought refuge in the friendly shelter of a monastery, and there spent 
the short remainder of his life. 


His successor, Mahmud Shah, was by far the most celebrated of all 
the kings of this dynasty, and the prosperity of the kingdom cul¬ 
minated during his glorious reign of over half a century (A. II. 863- 
917, A. D. 1458-1511). As in the history of the Saltanat it is his 

figure that bulks largest, and round him most of glory gathers, so 
also in the numismatic record of the dynasty, it is his coins that are 
of all the most abundant and distinctly the most beautiful. In the 
AhmadfibaA bazar more silver and copper coins of his reign are met 
with to-day than those of all the other Gujarat Sultans together, and 
of the entire series his are almost the only Mahmudis that can be 
justly termed effective expressions of the engraver’s art. The 
Muhammadan historians verge on rhapsody in their high eulogies of 
Mahmud and all his works. “ He added glory and lustre to the 
Kingdom of Gujarat, and was the best of all the Gujarat Kings, 
including all who preceded and all who succeeded him, and whether 
for abounding justice and generosity, for success in religious war, 
and for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of Musalmans, for 


soundness of judgment, alike in boyhood, in manhood and in old 
age, for power, for valour, and victory—he was a pattern of excel¬ 
lence” (Ba.-S. p. 161). To this day the glory of his name lives 
enshrined in native tradition throughout the whole of India as a pious 
Musalman and model sovereign. He was eminently successful not 
in military operations alone, but also in civil administration, and 
sought to secure to his subjects the sweets of peace. The Mir’at i 
Ahmadi records that he “ built several magnificent caravansarais 
and lodging-houses for travellers, and founded several colleges and 
mosques.All the fruit-trees in the open country, as 
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well as those in the city, towns, and villages, were planted in the 
reign of this Sultan” (Bi.-A. p. 205). With all his many excel¬ 
lencies, however, Mahmud had at least one quality which must have 
rendered him as a companion disgusting —no milder adjective will do. 
He was a huge glutton. His daily allowance of food was one 
Gujarati man in weight, i.e ., 41 lbs. On his retiring to rest, a confec¬ 
tion of rice would be placed on either side of his bed, so that, 
awaking at whatever hour, he might stretch forth his hand and eat. 
His “ little breakfast ” consisted of a hundred and fifty plantains, 
with a cup of honey and another of butter. Uneasy in his con¬ 
sciousness of an appetite transgressing all decent bounds, be often used 
to say, ‘ If God had not raised Mahmud to the throne of Gujarat, 
who would have satisfied his hunger?’ Nor, according to the 
stories of early European travellers, was his diet limited to rice and 
plantains and honey and butter. “ Every day he eats poison, ” 
so wrote Ludovico di Varthema* in 1510, and then lie proceeds to 
record how this poison had so saturated Mahmud’s system that his 
spittle was fatal to any upon whom His Majesty might choose to eject 
it. Duarte Barbosa, who visited Gujarat shortly after Mahmud’s 
death, states that the Sultan was brought up from a child, and 

nourished, with poison. “ This king began to eat it in such a small 
quantity that it could not do him any harm, and from that he 
went on increasing this kind of food in such manner that he could 
eat a great quantity of it; for which cause he became so poisonous 
that if a fly settled on his hand, it swelled and immediately fell 
dead.”f From such travellers’ tales as these Mahmud gained in 
Europe an unenviable notoriety as the Blue Beard of Indian History, 
and it is to him that Butler referred in the well-known lines from 
Hudibras, 

“ The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp and basilisk and toad ” (Part II., Canto I). 

This “ Prince of Cambay ” was but thirteen years of age when 
called to the throne, and even thus early he showed his mettle in 
the fearless suppression of a conspiracy designed to effect the down¬ 
fall of the chief minister ‘Imad al mulk. Quiver on back and bow in 


# The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, Hakluyt Society Reprint, page 109. 

+ A Description of the Coasts of East India and Malabar, by Duarte Barbosa, 
Hakluyt Society Reprint, page 57. 
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hand, the young king, attended by only three hundred horsemen, 
marched from his palace in the Bhadra to oppose the rebel force, 
assembled in far superior numbers. Having first secured the various 
approaches to the palace, he gave orders that his elephants, some five 
hundred in number, should charge all at once. Panic seized the 
enemy. Their soldiers cast away their arms, and slunk into hiding 
in the neighbouring houses, while the amirs fled precipitately from 
the city. A detailed account of the reign of Mahmud, or of his 
successes in the Deccan and Kathiawar! and Sindh would here be 


out of place. We 


present purpose only narrate his 


founding of the two mint-towns of Mustafabad and Muhammadabad. 


In H. 871 (A. D. 14G6) Mahmful made an expedition against the 
Maridalik Raja, or petty king, of Girniir, a district in the south-west 
of Kathiawacl. On this occasion the Ra’o tendered his submission, 
whereupon Mahmud withdrew his troops to Gujarat. The next year, 
however, information was received that the Ra’o Mandalik had visited 
a “ temple of idolatry,” taking with him all the insignia of royalty. 
Mahmud, accordingly, determined to humble the pride of this infidel 
ruler. His capital was forthwith invested, and its inhabitants were 
reduced to the utmost straits. In H. 874 the fort of Girnar, consi¬ 
dered one of the strongest in all India, surrendered to this Gujarat 
Sultan, and the Raja accepted the faith of Islam. Firishta adds 
that Mahmud, “ being desirous that the tenets of Islam should be 
propagated throughout the country of Girnar, caused a city to be 
built, which he called Mustafabad, for the purpose of establishing 
an honorable residence for the venerable personages of the Muham¬ 
madan religion deputed to disseminate its principles. Mahmud 
Shah also took up his residence in that city” (Br.-F. IV. 56). 

Fifteen years elapsed before the founding of the second mint-town, 
Muhammadabad, in H. 889 (A. D. 1484). During a season of 
scarcity one of Sultan Mahmud’s captains, raiding in Champanir 
territory, was attacked, defeated, and slain by llawal Jayasiugh. 
Thereupon Mahmud, refusing all arbitrament except ‘the sword and 
the dagger,’ marched with a large army against Champanir by way 
of Baroda. The siege of the hill-fort was protracted for more than 
a year, but Mahmud, in token of his fixed resolution not to leave till 
the fort should be taken, laid in his military lines the foundations of 

a beautiful mosque. At length finding resistance unavailing, the 
Rawal consigned to the flames the women of his household and all 
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liis valuables, ancl then sallied forth in a 


fierce charge 

o 


Wounded, 


he fell into the hands of the Sul tan, but, unlike the Manclalik Itaja, 
he declined to embrace Islam, and bravely paid the forfeit of bis life. 
On the fall of the fort, Mahmud changed the name of the city 


to Muhammadabad. This 


name is correctly given in the Mir at i 


Sikamlarl (Ba.-S. p. 211) and in the M6‘asir (Blochmann’s trans¬ 
lation of the Ain-i Akbari, I. 507, note!. Firishtfi, however, states, 
“ During the time the king was detained by the sick and wounded 
at Champamr, he laid the foundation of the city of Mahmudfiljad.” 
(Br.-F. IV. 70); but in at least nine subsequent references to this 
same place Firishta himself calls it Muhammadabad-Clnunpanlr.'* 1 
Discussion on this point, however, is practically foreclosed by the 
evidence of the beautiful coin No. 34 on Plate III., the margin of 
which reads not Mahmudabad, but very clearly Muhammadabad 
‘ urf ChampanTr. Mahmud did found a city named after himself 
Mahmudabad, but this was situated not in the vicinity of Champamr, 
hut on the hank of the River Watrak, eighteen miles south-east of 
Ahmadabad- It is the city which in A. D. 1546 the Sultan 
Mahmud III., on removing from Ahmadabad, chose for his residence, 
and where he “ laid out a magnificent palace, which he called the ‘ Deer 
Park,’ the like of which was never seen upon the earth ” (Ba.-S. p. 443). 
The original name Mahmudabad is now corrupted to Mehmfidabad 
or Mehmadabad. This city does not seem to have ever possessed a 
mint, and should not be confused with the mint town Muhammadabad 
Champamr. In the latter “many great buildings were raised 
and gardens laid out, and, by the skill of a native of Khurasan, well- 
fitted with fountains and waterfalls. Its fruits, especially its mangoes, 
.were famous, and its sandal trees grew so freely that their timber 


was used 


in house-building. 


Mechanics and craftsmen thronged 
its streets, Champamr sword-blades became noted for their sharpness, 
and Champamr silks for their bright colours. Though he by no 
means deserted Ahmadabad, Malunud III. continued to the close of 


his 


reign 


to consider Muhammadabad Champamr his capital” 
(Bombay Gazetteer , III. 305). In 1535, however, this city was 
pillaged by the Emperor Ilumayun, and soon thereafter the court 
and capital were transferred back to Ahmadabad. The almost 
simultaneous loss of the Gujarat ascendency over Malwa precipitated 


* Br.-F, IV. 


72, 73, -71, 75, 77, 80, 82, 87, 128. 
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the city’s decay. Its subsequent decline was indeed so rapid that 
only some eighty years later it was held to afford a classical 
illustration of the truth of the verse, ‘ All on earth fades, and God 
does as He wills.’ 


The subjection of the “two forts” (in Gujarati oi<£, be gadh) 
oE Girnar and Champanlr is held by some historians to supply the key 
to Mahmud’s etymologically perplexing title of Begada (£pis>i.) 
Another suggested derivation is that the term Bigarha (8 jf-H), 
meaning, so it is said, ‘ a bullock whose horns stretch out right and 
left like the arms of a person about to embrace,’ was applied to 
Sultan Mahmud, inasmuch as the said Sultan “ has mustachios 

• m * 

under his nose so long that he ties them over his head as a woman 
would tie her tresses.” 1 


Mahmud Shah died in 1511, just a hundred (solar) years after the 
founding of Ahmadabad. It had been a century of large growth and 
prosperity, thanks mainly to the strong administrations of Ahmad 
and Mahmud, whose combined reigns covered no less than eighty-five 
years. But now began that period of national decline which was to 
issue in the final subjugation of the province by the imperial troops of 
Akbar (A.D. 1573). Mahmud Begada’s son, Khalil Khan, succeeded 
to the throne under the name of Muzaffar II. For piety and learning, 
liberality and bravery, he was held unequalled in his age, and on 
account of his many merciful acts be was entitled Muzaffar the Clement. 
Notwithstanding bis many admirable traits, he was as a king fatally 
weak, and incapable of controlling his nobles. Their influence, thus 
unchecked, grew into a power which was eventually to subvert the 
dynasty. Lacking the sternness and energy that those rough times 
demanded, Muzaffar’s clemency often interposed to save the guilty 
from merited punishment, and “ such conduct was, on the whole, 
the cause of disturbances” (Bi.-A. p. 229). Troubles in Malwa 
and wars with the Idar chief occupied much of the fifteen years of 
his reign (A. H. 917-932, A. D.1511-1525), but these need not detain 
us. In connexion with this king’s last illness, Sikandar relates 
Beveral anecdotes illustrating a singularly unselfish and amiable dis¬ 
position. A sore famine was afflicting the lan d, so Muzaffar lifte 
up his hands in prayer to God, and said, “ 0 Lord, if for any 
fault of mine my people are afflicted, take me from this world, and 


1 The Travels of Ludovico di Varthema, Hakluyt Society Reprint, page 109. 
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leave my people unharmed, and relieve them from this drought.” For 
the Sultan was tender-hearted, and could not bear the sight of 
the poor and wretched. Moreover, since the prayers of a Sultan are 
entitled to acceptance, so the arrow of his prayers reached its mark, 
and the rain of mercy fell from the heavens. One day he was listening 
to the commentary of a reader of the Qor’an, and observed, “ I read 
more of the Qor’iin now, in the days of my sovereignty, than I did 
before I came to the throne. This morning 1 have heard half of the 
reader’s commentary: I trust to hear the other half in heaven.” He 
died on a Friday, the Muslim Sabbath. Hearing that morning the call 
to prayer, he said, ‘ I have not strength to go to the masjid myself,’ 
but he sent one of his attendants. After a short time he performed 
his ablutions, and said the prayers : then he put up humble and 
earnest supplications for pardon. After that he stretched himself out 
on the couch, repeated the Confession of Failh three times, and 
rendered up his soul to heaven, leaving behind him a good and 
righteous name (Ba.-S., pp. 279-281). 

Muzaffar’s eldest son, Silcandar, ascended the throne on his 

• • * J I ' # 

father’s death, but, slighting the older ministers of the crown, and 
showering honours on the companions of his youthful follies, he soon 
became extremely unpopular. The defeat of his troops by the liana, 
of Chitor served to intensify the general odium against him. 4 Imad al 
mulk, a great favourite of the late king, being informed that Sikandar 
had designs upon his life, determined to be beforehand with him, 
and, forthwith entering into a conspiracy, caused the Sultan to be 
assassinated in his bedchamber. 

After Sikandar’s reign of less than seven weeks, his brother, Nasir 
Khan, a child of six, was raised to the throne under the title of 
Mahmud Shah II., this being effected through the influence of 4 Imad 
al mulk. The complete ascendency now obtained by this minister 

excited the envy of the rest of the nobles, who sent secret messages 
to the late Sultan Muzaffars second son, Bahadur Khan, then at 
Jaunpur, apprising lhm of the turn events had taken, and promising 
him, if he would assert his claim to the throne, their hearty assist-* 
ance. This prince accepted the invitation to return, and, meeting 
with but little opposition on the way, advanced to AhmadabacL 
Imad al mulk was at once seized, and iguorniniously executed at 
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Champamr* and a few months later by Bahadur’s order his infant 
brother Mahmud II was poisoned. 

The eleven years of Sultan Bahadur's reign (A- H, 932-943, 
A.D. 152G—1536) were years full of stirring incidents, for during 
them he entered into conflict not only with the rulers of Malwa, 
Jhalawar, and the Deccan, but also with Humayun, who at Delhi was 
already carving out for his descendants the great Mughal Empire, and 
with the Portuguese, then so formidable as a naval power. Humayun, 
inflicting upon Bahadur defeat after defeat, drove him from Mandasar 
to Mandu, thence to Muhammadabad-Champanir, and thence to 
Cambay, all which towns were successively given up to plunder by 
the conquerors. Thus the Sultan Bahadur, who had but recently 
compelled obedience from the Kings of the Deccan, Khandesh, and 
Birar, who had overthrown the powerful rule of Mahmud Khalii of 
Malwa, and had stormed the strong fortress of Chitor, found himself 
in the short space of six months a fugitive craving protection from 
the Portuguese at Diu. His overthrow had been complete and final 
had only the Emperor Humayun been able to follow up. his victories 
and march against Sorath. Fortunately for the Sultan, however, Shir 

Shah, the governor of Bengal, revolted at this juncture, and it thus 
became imperative for the Emperor to return to his own capital. 
After his departure from Gujarat, Bahadur took heart again, 
and with the aid of allies collected! a large army. In. the hard- 
contested battle of Kaiiij, five miles north-west of Mahmfidabad, 
the imperial troops that Humayun had left behind were defeated 
and ultimately expelled the country. Thus both. Gujarat and Malwa 
were rid of the Mughals, who for some nine months had occu¬ 
pied these provinces, and the Sultan Bahadur Shah regained his 
kingdom. The Portuguese, in return for the help they had given 
Bahadur, were now granted permission to build a factory at Dim. 
Instead of a factory, however, they erected a fort. Bahadur, accord¬ 
ingly, proceeded in person to the island of Diu, and in the subse¬ 
quent negotiations with the Portuguese Governor, Nuno da Cunha, 
there can be little doubt that both sides meditated treachery.. Iu 
response to an invitation, the Sultan, accompanied only by a small 
guard, visited the Governor in his vessel, then lying at anchor in the 
harbour. On his arrival every mark of honour was accorded him. 
Round the Sultan’s head the captain waved as- largesse “plates 
upon plates of gold and shield upon shield of jewels, and then 
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conducted him to a royal seat, using a great show of politeness to 


cover his 


designs. 


The Sultan, also, was weaving a plot, but 


Fate was not in accord with his plans” (Ba.-S., 


397), At 


the moment of departure Bahadur was about to step into a barge to 
return to the shore when the boat drew off, and the King fell into 
the water. Faria e Souza’s brief record of the final tragedy is as 
follows :— “ Tristan de Payva de Santarem, coming up, reached 


follows :— “ Tristan de Payva de Santarem, coming up, reached 
out to the King an oar to bring him aboard his vessel, when a 
soldier struck him across the face with a halbert, and so others, 


till he was killed. He was a little while above water, and then 
sank, and neither his nor Emanuel de Souza his body could be 
found, though Nuno da Cunha caused them to be diligently 
looked after, to give them the due funeral honours ”. 1 


His early death, for he was but thirty-one, under such tragic 
circumstances, won for Bahadur a sympathy he little merited. 
In disposition he was rash and impetuous, cruel and vindictive, 
and his inglorious administration of the country was due not so 
much to weakness or want of ability as to his sloth and sensuality. 

On Bahadur’s death, his sister’s son, Milan Muhammad FarrukhI of 
Khandesh, was, in compliance with the express wish of the late king, 
invited to accept the throne of Gujarat. He, however, on learning 
of his uncle’s murder, was overwhelmed with grief. Abandoning 
his wonted pleasures, he spent his days in fasting and his nights in 
prayer. Now and again with many a sigh he would exclaim, ‘ 1 
consume! I consume!’ and but six weeks after his accession be 
departed this life. 


The next occupant of the throne of Gujarat was a child of eleven, 
the Sultan Mahmud III, who also was a uephew of the late Sultan 
Bahadur, a son of his brother LatTf. The eighteen years of his 

reign (A. II. 943-961 ; A. D. 1536-1553) were altogether un¬ 
eventful, being marked only by the petty intrigues of ministers, each 
seeking his own selfish ends. For some five years the king, being 
still a minor, was under the strict surveillance of a noble, named 
Gary a Khan, who was de facto ruler of the province. When 
Mahmud, impatient of further restraint, threw oft his yoke, Darya 

1 Quoted in Br,-F. iV p. 133, from Faria e Souza’s History of the 
Portuguese iu Asia, 
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Kh.an brought forward a boy, whom he declared to be a scion of the 
royal house, and, seating him on the throne under the title of Sultan 
Muzaffar III, caused coins to be struck and the public prayers to be 
read in his name. This rebellion, however, was but short-lived, the 

suffrage being in favour of Mahmud. It will be remem¬ 
bered that it was this monarch who beautified with the wonderful 
‘Deer Park’ the city of Mahmudabad (Mehmadabad), and who 
here took up his abode. Here, toe, he met his death at the hand of 
“a certain villainous evil-doer,” who bore “the ill-omened name 
of Burhan.” Having invited some holy men for the reading of the 
Qor’an,the Sultan had entertained them as his guests, and distributed 
amongst them money and clothes, after which, wearied with this ser¬ 
vice, he retired to his chamber for rest. Thirsty, he called for some 
sharbat, whereupon Burhan, his cup-bearer, brought him a poisoned 
narcotic. After taking the draught, Mahmud suddenly became un¬ 
well, but in the second watch of the night dozed off to sleep. Then 
that villain, “accursed in this world and in the next,” fearing lest the 
poison had failed to take effect, drew a Damn dagger, and stabbed 

the Sultan to death. 

• • 

In the hope of securing for himself the throne of Gujarat, Burhan 
had hatched a deep-laid plot. The late Sultan had recruited a force 
of twelve hundred men, known as the Bagh-mar, “ Tiger-slayers. ” 
Burhan now sent for their leaders, with whom he had been at pains 
to ingratiate himself, and, concealing them in an ante-chamber, 
told them it was the Sultan’s order that they should kill whoever 
might enter. He then summoned the chief minister and other nobles, 
on the pretext that the Sultan desired to consult them on State 
business of urgency. Some thirteen of the highest functionaries 
responded to the summons, and on their arrival were all assassinated 
as they passed one by one into the room. Then, rifling the Sultan’s 
jewel-chamber, Burhan distributed lapfuls of precious gems to his 
vile companions, and, binding on his own neck a richly bejewel¬ 
led collar, “seated himself, like a dog, on the royal chair.” When 
at dawn rumour of the foul murders spread through the city, 
some of the surviving nobles on their way to the palace met a 
procession heralding Burhan as the new Sultan. As it was passing, 
Burhan himself, noticing that Shirwan Khan had, as a mark of 
courtesy, alighted from his horse, cried out, ‘ Let Shirwan Kh an 
come near ; he is on my side, and desires to pay his obeisance.’ 
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Hearing these words, Shirwan fired with rage, did draw near, and 
with his sword dealing the villain a mighty blow across the loins 
cut him in twain. Of the * tiger-slayers ’ accompanying him, some fled, 
but “some were sent after that evil one to Hell'’ (Ba.-S., p. 452). 

Incredible as it seems, the Hindus in their passionate hatred of 
Mahmud regarded his murderer Burhan in the light of a saviour 
of the people, and are 6aid to have made after Burhan’s death a stone 
image of him, to which they paid divine honours. This hatred on the 
part of the Hindus was not without a cause, for the Sultan had 
visited them with bitter persecutions. Many of the .Rajputs and 
Kolis he had caused to be branded, and had compelled them to wear, 
as a token of subjection, a red rag on the right sleeve. They were 
forbidden to ride within the walls of the city of Ahmadabad, and 
the celebration of the Holi and Diwalx was proscribed. 

In the confusion consequent upon the massacre of Mahmud and so 
many of his nobles, the court and people turned, as though instinc¬ 
tively, towards one of the amirs, by name E‘timad Khan, who for the 
next twenty years fulfilled the role of “ King-maker,” Originally a 
Hindu servant of the Sultan Mahmud, he had embraced Islam, and 
his master ultimately reposed in him such absolute confidence as to 
place the liaram under his charge. On his now being questioned 
whether any of the Sultan’s wives were expecting a child, he replied 
in the negative, but he added that a boy, a blood-relation of the 
murdered Sultan, was living at Ahmadabad. The messenger sent 
thither found the child bringing home some grain for his pet pigeons. 
Picking up the boy, he drove off at full speed towards Mahmudabad, 
and to the expostulating nurse sententiously replied, ‘ I am going 
to take him to a place where all the world will to-morrow crowd 
round his house, and where he will not find one friend/ 

Enthroned in the year H. 961 (A. D. 1553) with the title of 
Ghiyath al dunya wa al din Ahmad Shah (III), he was nominal ruler 

of Gujarat till H. 968. Firislita, indeed, gives H. 969 as the last 
year of Ahmad’s reign (Br.-F. IV. 155), but the coin No. 71 
on Plate VI proves that already in H. 968 Muzaffar (III) was king. 

Early in Ahmad’s reign a party headed by Ikhtiyar al mulk 
espoused the cause of another aspirant to the throne, “ a person 
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named Shahfi, the Sultan’s paternal uncle” (Bi.-A,, p. 275) ; but 

at a battle fought near Mahmfidabad this Shahfi and his supporters 
were defeated. Mutual strife and discord prevailed amongst the 
nobles and served to hasten on the disintegration of the kingdom. 

E‘tim ad Khan on some slight pretext fled to Mubarak Shah of 
Khandesh, \yho, championing his cause, gladly led an army against 
Gujarat. The invader was, however, content to return on the cession 
to him of Sul tan pur and Nandarbar, which districts thus became 
permanently alienated from the Saltanat. On a later occasion one of 
the nobles, in order to gain possession of the city of Surat, called in 
the assistance of the Portuguese, to whom, in recognition of the ser¬ 
vices then rendered, Daman and Sanjan were granted. Thus two 
more provinces were lost to the kingdoi 


After remaining for five years in tutelage, Ahmad sought to take 
the reins of power into his own bauds, but E‘timad was too powerful 
a minister to be superseded, and Ahmad, who had meanwhile left for 
Mahmfidabiid to consult with one of his principal courtiers, was 
brought back to the capital. Outwardly he was reconciled to 
E" tim ad, but his animosity against the masterful wazir could not be 
long concealed. Once in his impatience he cut down a plantain tree, 
and then exclaimed, ‘ Would God it had been E‘timfid Khan!' Shortly 
thereafter the king’s dead body was found, lying exposed on the sands 
of the Siibarmatl River, close by the houses of the Bhadra. One 
account has it that he met his death in a love-intrigue at night, but 
the more probable story is that of the Mir’at i Ahmadi, which records 
in detail how the Sultan was assassinated at the instigation of hia 
designing minister. 


At this crisis it was to him that the nobles again looked to nom¬ 
inate a successor to the throne, and E‘timad, again equal to the occa¬ 
sion, produced a child named N’athu (or, according to Firishtn, Habib 
or Habu, Br.-F. IV. 155), who, he now swore, was a son of Sultan 
Mahmud. The mother, when pregnant, had, so he asserted, been 
handed over to him for the purpose of procuring an abortion, bnt, the 
child being fi ve months old, he had not carried out the order. The 
nobles accepting, if not believing, this new version of the story, 
raised the boy of twelve to the throne under the title of Shams al 

ih (III). 
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The Tarikh i Sorath mentions that, during this reign—it was prob¬ 
ably in the year H, 978 (A. I). 1570)—-Satrasal bin Vibhajl,the Jam 
of Navanagar in the west of K at hi aw ad, received permission from 
the Gujarat Sultan to issue coined money. It was, however, stipulated 
that Muzaffar’s name should appear on these new coins, and that they 
should be called Malnniidis after Muzaffar’s father, the late Sultan 
Mahmud. “The permission was obtained in the following way. On 
“a certain occasion the Jam presented a rupee to the Sultan with a 
“Korl (the newly-struck silver coin) as nazranah, and said,‘In the 
“ ‘ same way as the dignity of rajas is augmented by giving their 
“ ‘daughters to His Majesty the Sultan, so I wed my Kumvari (Guj- 
‘“arati, a maiden) to this rupee, in the hope that her honour 

“'will increase.’ The Sultan, pleased with the conceit, issued the 
“permission for coining this money, and ordered it to be called 
“ Kumvari in the Hindu language. And by the mispronunciation of 
“the vulgar it is now called Kori ” 1 

The latter name, as being in homely vernacular, has at the present 
day quite superseded the Persian name of Mahmudi. The Koris 
issued by the Navanagar State are known as Janishfus, those of the 
Junagaclh State as Diwanshais, and those of the Porbandar State 
as Ranashais. All three kinds have continued to be minted till 
within the last few years. 9 

During his minority Muzaffar was but a puppet-king, the kingdom 
being definitely partitioned out amongst some half dozen of his 
nobles. Incessant feuds resulted. At this juncture another disturb¬ 
ing element appeared upon the scene. Certain MirzaS, five in number, 
sons of Sultan Husain of Khurasan, having escaped from the fort in 
which by the order of the Emperor Akbar they had been confined, 
sought an asylum with the powerful amir Changiz Khan of Broach. 

9 

On the complicated intrigues that ensued it is unnecessary here to 
dwell. Suffice it to Say, confusion now became worse confounded, 
and every man’s hand was raised against his neighbour. Party 

1 Burgess’ translation of the Tarikh i Sorath, pp. 216, 217. 

* 100 Jamshai Koris equal 28-4-4 Imperial rupees ; 

100 Diwanshai Koris equal 27-2-2 Imperial rupees, 
and 100 Ranashai Koris equal 31-7-11 Imperial rupees (Kathiawad Gazet¬ 
teer, pp, 201, 202), 
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fought against party, and new parties were ever forming. In the 

midst of all this anarchy Effirnild Khan resolved once again to be 
‘King-maker.’ Accordingly through one of liis agents he sent a 
message to the Emperor Akbar, representing the state of affairs, and 
entreating him to invade Gujarat and annex it to his dominions. 
Akbar, glad of any pretext for driving the Mirzas from their place of 
refuge, readily responded to E'timad Khan’s proposal. If '■Divide 
et impera be the secret'of imperial extension, Akbar’s work was prac¬ 
tically accomplished for him even before the duly of 1572 (A. H. 980) 
when with his army he set out for Ahmadabad. The Kingdom of 
Gujarat was already broken up into many incoherent fragments, and 
Akbar had but to step in and assume supreme control. On the in¬ 
vading army’s arrival at Disii, intelligence was received that the road 
to Ahmadabad was clear, the siege of that city by Shir Khan Ffiladi, 
one of the chief insurgents, having been abandoned. Officers sent 
ahead to secure the person of Saltan Muzaffar found him hiding in a 
field of grain, and brought him to their camp a prisoner. Thereupon 
the Gujarati nobles one after another tendered their submission to 
the Emperor, and orders were forthwith issued that coins should be 
struck and the Khutba read in the name of Akbar Padshah. Not six 


■ 


months had elapsed since his departure from Ajrmr, nor had he in 
the meantime risked the issue of a single battle, yet now the fair 
province of Gujarat—the Garden of India — lay at his feet, acknow¬ 
ledging him as Lord Paramount. True, the country had not yet 

been definitely conquered, much less finally pacified. Akbar, who 
had early returned to Agra, was in the following year to make his 
wonderful march from Fathpfir back to Ahmadabad — six hundred 
miles in nine days — 


and 


within the following eleven days was to in¬ 


flict a crushing defeat on the enemy, relieve the beleaguered garrison f 


settle the 


future government 


of the province, and leave again for 


Agra. Still later on, severe fighting was to take place in different 
parts of the country, at Nandod and Idar and Sirohi andNandarbar, 
also in the Sorabh district at Navanagar and Mangrol and Kodinar; 
but at no time did the imperial troops suffer more than temporary- 
checks. From the annexation of the province in 1 573 right on till 

1758, the year of the final capture of Ahmadabad by the MaratLas, 
Gujarat remained under the government of officers appointed by the 
Mughal Emperors of Dehli, The days of the Gujarat Saltanat had 
ended. 

30 
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One episode, the last bright flicker of the dying flame, remains to be 
recorded. The Emperor Akbar, having in II. 980 taken Muzaffar 
Sh all with him to Agra, granted him in jagir the sarkflrs of Sarangpur 
and Ujjain in Malwa, districts producing a handsome revenue. On 
Mun'im Khan Khanan’s departure for Bengal, he was accompanied by 
Muzaffar, who soon thereafter received his daughter in marriage. Ere 
long, however, Muzaffar, falling under suspicion, was imprisoned by 

his father-in-law, but eventually in Id. 991 he managed to escape 
and fled direct to Gujarat. While in retirement with his mother’s 
relatives at the village of Khiri in the Sardhar district of Sorath, he 
received an invitation from certain disaffected officers of the but 
recently recalled viceroy, Shiliab al din, urging that lie should strike 
for the throne. Shiliab al din liimself repudiated these conspirators, 
and ultimately with his remaining troops joined the army of F/timad 
Khan, the new viceroy. Meanwhile, however, Muzaffar marched at 
the head of some four thousand horse on Aliinadabad. A friendly 
faction in that city gave him access, and, as part of the city wall was 
broken down, he effected an immediate entrance. The united imperial 
forces now advanced against him, but Muzaffar, engaging them without 
delay, inflicted a total defeat and captured all their baggage. Thus 
once again, after an interval of eleven years, Muzaffar seated himself 
on the throne of Gujarat, and in token of his new-found sovereignty 
issued from the Ahmadfibad mint coins struck in his own name. 
But this resumption of regal power was not of long duration. 
When the news cf Muzaffar’s successes reached the Emperor at the 
end of H. 991 (A. D. 1583), he at once conferred the government of 
Gujarat on Mirza Abd al Rahim Kh an, who some six years before 
had held the viceroyalty of that province. Hearing of the advance 
of this new viceroy, Muzaffar, who had gone to Broach to take over 
its surrendered fort, at once returned to Ahmadabild, and encamped 
his army close to the suburb of ‘Othmanpur, on the right bank of 
the Sabarmati. Mirza Kh an halted his troops near Sarkhej, awaiting 
hourly expected reinforcements from Malwa, Obviously it was to 
Sultan Muzaffar’s advantage not to allow of delay, and accordingly 
advancing he engaged Mirza Khan’s army in a pitched battle on the 
26th of January, 1584. At first fortune seemed to favour Muzaffar, 
but later in the day the imperial elephants threw the enemy’s ranks 
into confusion, and the Sultan, giving up all as lost, fled to Mahmud- 
abad and thence to Cambay. In honour of this decisive victory, Mira? 
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Khan, now ennobled with the title of Khan Khanan, built on the 
battle-site near Sarkhej a palace and in a garden summer-houses. 
A few traces of these buildings are still to be seen at the village known 
to-day as Fath Wadi, or Victory Garden. 


For eight more years Muzaffar bravely strove to maintain the 
unequal contest, wandering from place to place and seeking the aid of 
friendly nobles. His cause was espoused for a time by the chiefs of 
Kijpipla, MorvI, and Jilnagadh. In H. 1000 (A. D. 1591) he had 
taken refuge with the pirate chieftain Sewn Wadhel of Bet, who gal¬ 
lantly gave his life in the defence of his guest Muzaffar. The royal 
fugitive forthwith crossed over into Cutch, and accordingly the 
Gujarat viceroy, Mirza ’Aziz Kokaltash, struck across country 
towards MorvI. Here the Jadeja Bharmal I, the then Rao, on coming 
to pay his respects to the viceroy, was base enough to barter the 
person of his suppliant Sovereign for the district of MorvI, proffered 
him as a bribe. 1 In fulfilment of his atrocious stipulation, the 
Ra’o led a small detachment of the imperial troops to the spot 
where lay ln concealment, and the ex-king thus fell into the 

enemy’s hands. That whole night lie was marched under strict guard 
towards the viceroy’s camp, but at daybreak, on reaching Dhrol, 
a town some twenty-five miles east of Jamnagar, he alighted from 
his horse, and, withdrawing behind a tree, cut his throat with a razor. 
Thus miserably perished the unfortunate Muzaffar, last but not least 
of the Sultans of Gujarat, 



No. 

l Name. 

Year of 
Birth. 

Reiu’n. 

Length of Reign. 

- . 

1 

Muhammad I. 


A. H. 806 

2 months. 

* 

4 


A. JJ. 14U V) 

2- 

Muzaffar I. 

A.E. 713 

A. H. 810—818 

8 years 8 months. 

1 



A. JJ. 1512 

A.D. 1407—1410 

• 


1 “To mark his sense of the infamy of the Jadeja and the honour of the pirate 
Wadhel, the Emperor erected two jialiyds at the gates of Dehli, issuing an 
edict that whoever passed that of the Wadhel should crown it with chaplets 
of flowers, while on that of the Jadeja the passer should bestow a blow' with 
his slipper.” Tod’s “ Western India, ” p, 438. 
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No. 


Name. 


Year of 

B i rt 1 1 . 


Reign. 


Length of Reigi: 


3 


Ahmad I. 


<•« 


t • • 


4 


B 


Muhammad II 


• • • 


Qutb al din Ahmad II. 


6 


7 


8 


DiYud 


• • a 


• • • 


Mahmud I. ... 


• « 


Muzaffar II 


9 • • 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 


A. II. 793 

• 

A.II. SI3—840 

_ .... . ,-i 

A. D. 159U j 

A.LU410—1442 


A. H. SIC,—855 

- .... . 

( 

A.D. 1442— 1451| 

A.H. 825 

A. IT. 855—86:? 

A.D.1431 

1A. LU45 1—J4u«S 

j 

A. IT. sr,3 


A. JJ. 145o 

f 

A. H. 8)9 

! 

A. TI. S63 — 917 

A. I). 1445 

A. D.U58-— lull 

A. IT. 880 

A. II. 917—982 

A. D. 1475 

A.D. 1511—1525 

k riiil-y* 


32 years G month 


s. 


8 years 9 montlia* 


8 years 6 months 


i 


da vs 


r>4 years 1 month. 


Sikandar 


Ilf 


• • • 


A. H. 932 


14 years 9 month®. 




Mahmud II 




Bahadur 




• • • 


Muhammad III 


• • i 


Mahmud III.., 


t • k 


Ahmad III. ... 


• t 4 


cir. 


A.H. 920 

a. D.ir>i>i 


A. H. 912 
A. 1 ). 15uU 


A.l). 1525 

A. II. 1*32 
A. D. 1.125 

A. II. 932—943 


A. H. 932 
A. L). 1525 


cir. 


A.H. 9-19 


Muzaffar III.. 


• ♦ 


• « I 


cir. — 


A.D.lo&ti— 

4530, 

A. II. 9 1 

13 

A. I). 1536 

A. II. 943- 

-9o l 

A.i >.1536— 

-1553 

A. H. 967- 

—968 

A.D..1553— 

-1560 

A. II. 90S- 

—980 

AJJ.1560— 

-1573! 

and 


A. H. 991- 

Cl ’ 

V^. 

1 i 

A.U.1683— 

■1584} 


1 month 16 days. 


4 months. 


11 years 3 months, 


1 month 12 days, 


18 years 3 month© 


»> 


7 years 5 months 


12 years 2 month®. 


5 months. 


Notes on the Chronological List of the Kings of the Gujarat 
Saltanat. 

1. The dates entered in the “List” have been determined after 
weiobins; the available evidence, bat absolute correctness is difficult 
of attainment, as the authorities themselves are frequently at variance*. 
The following are the chief discrepancies: 


0 ) 


but in H. 814. It states that in the former year Muzaffar 
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abdicated his throne in favour of his grandson Ahmad 
I., but that his death did not take place till five months 
and sixteen days after his abdication. During this 
interval the Khutba was read and coins were struck 
in Ahmad’s name (Ba.-S. page 87 note*). 

(£) According to Firishta, Ahmad I. was bom not in H. 793 

but in H. 794 (Br.-F. IV. 3). 



Id. 846 but in Ii. 845. Copper coins of this Sultan are, 
however, in my possession bearing the date H. 846, 
which year tallies with the statement in the Tabaqat i 


Akbari that Ahmad’s successor, Muhammad I., ascended 


the throne on “ 3rd Rabi‘ al akhlr, 846.” 


(d) According to the Mir’at i Ahmadi, Da ud reigned not for 

seven days only but for one month and seven days (Bi.-A. 

p. 202). 

( 0 ) According to Firishta, Muzaffar II. was born not in H. 880 

but in H. 875. 

(/) According to the Mir’at i Ahmadi, Sikandar reigned for two 

months and sixteen days (Bi.-A. p. 232), and according 
to Firishta for three months and seventeen days (Br.-F. 

IV. 100). 

(y) According to Firishta and the Tabaqat i Akbari, Mahmud 

III. ascended the throne not in H. 943 but in H. 944. 
The correct date is probably the end of H. 943. 

(h) According to Firishta, Ahmad III. died not in H. 968 but in 

H. 969. Silver coins, however, of Muzaffar III., the suc¬ 
cessor of Ahmad III., are known, dated H. 968 (see Plate 
VI., No. 71), agreeing thus with the Mir’at i Ahmadi 
which assigns to that year both the death of Ahmad HI. 
and the accession of Muzaffar III. (Bi.-A. pp. 283, 287). 

2. Of the fifteen Saltans, the coins of nine are illustrated on the 

4 

accompanying plates. Nos. 1-6 are of Ahmad I.’s reign, 

Nos. 7-l()a of Muhammad II.’s, Nos. 11-14 of Ahmad II.’s, 

Nos. 15-48 of Mahmud I.’s, Nos. 44-50 of Muzaffar II.’s, 

Nos. 51-57 of Bahadur’s, Nos. 58-66 of Mahmud III.’s, 

Nos. 67-70a of Ahmad III.’s, Nos. 71-78 of Muzaffar lll.’s first 
reign, and Nos. 79 and 80 of his second reign. 
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I have never come across a single coin of any of the remaining 

'-J «. o 


six kings. Of these six 


Muzaffar I. reigned for three 

• • O 


years and 


eight months, but the aggregate length of the reigns of the other 
five (Muhammad I. f DaTid, Sikandar, Mahmud II., and Muhammad 
(III.) was less than one year. The histories are silent as to any coin 
having been struck by DaTid or Sikandar, or Mahmud II. ; but dis¬ 
tinct evidence is to hand that Muhammad I., Muzaffar I., and Muham- 

• ' • • * • 

mad III. did, all three, issue coins in their own names. 

(a) Of Tatar Khan, Firishta records : “He dignified his uncle 

“Shams Kh.au with the title of Nusrat Khan, and causing: 
“himself to be proclaimed king, coined money under the 
“name of Muhammad Shah Gujarati ” (Br.-F. IV. 9). 
(5) The Mir’at i Ahmadi states : “/.afar Khan, having assumed 

“ the title of Muzaffar Shah, struck coins in his own 
“name, and appointed his grandson Ahmad Shah to 


“succeed him as his heir” (Bi.-A. pp. 183, 184). 

(c) The following is Firishta''s reference to a currency issued in 

the name of Muhammad III.: “The Gujarat officers, 
“convening a meeting, resolved on inviting Mirim 


“ Muhammad Khan of Kh andesh, nephew of Bahadur 
“ Shah, who was then in Malwa, to ascend the throne; 
“ and, without any further hesitation, coins were struck 
“and public prayers read in his name” (Br.-F. IV. 142). 

3. It is worthy of special note that the Mir’at i Ahmadi has an 
express statement to the effect that during a rebellion in the reign 
of Mahmud III., coins were issued in the name of a Sultan Muzaffar. 

• ► m t 

The passage reads as follows —“ One day had elapsed before Darya 
“ Kh an became acquainted with the Sultan's flight, and he was now 
“at a loss how to proceed. As he was in possession of the treasure 
“he elevated to the throne a grandson of Sultan Ahmad II., and 
“having entitled him Sultan Muzaffar (III.), caused the currency to be 

“struck, and the oration at the mosque to be pronounced in his 
“name” (Bi.-A. pp. 258, 259). 

Ko specimen of these coins is now known. 

4. Was there a Pretender “ Muhammad” Sultan who caused coin 
to be struck in his own name in H. 963 (A. D. 1555—1556) ? 

(a) Mr. E. E. Oliver in his article on “the Coins of the Muhai 

“ madan Kings of Gujaratin the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal (1889), assigns, though doubtfully 
No. 28 of his collection to this i Muhammad Sljah (?) 
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Pretender.” It, however, that coin be, as seems almost 
certain, identical with the billon coins Nos. 15a and 156 
given on the .accompanying Plate II., its legends read as 
follow:— 

Obverse: Niisir al dunya wa al din xibiPl Fath Mahmud Shah ; 

Reverse: Akh Qutb Shah bin Muhammad Shah al Sultan Air 

Mahmud Shah, Helper of the World and of the Faith, Father of 

Victory, Brother of Qutb Shrill, son of Muhammad Shah, the 

Sultan, 808. 

• <• 

This coin was thus struck by Mahmud I (Begada) in the first year 
of his reign, FI. 863 (A. D. 1458-1459), and has no connexion what¬ 
soever with a Pretender, later by exactly a century (H. 963). 

(b) In the British Museum Catalogue, three copper coins, 'Nos. 

437, 438 and 439, are doubtfully assigned to a u Mu¬ 
hammad Shah. Pretender (?).” 

1. Of these, No. 489 is a square coin, the onli/ square coin 

of the Gujarat series in the British Museum Collection. 
Thomas, on page 853 of his “ Chronicles of the Pathan 
Kings,” refers to “square coins, A. H. 856 ? ” struck by 
Muhammad II. But that Sultan died in H. 855, thus 
in the year preceding the issue of this coin. I have myself 
never seen a square coin of the Gujarat Sultanat. 

2. The reverse of all the three coins is very unlike that of any of 

the Gujarat coins of the Saltanat period. Save these 
three, I know of none with a double parallel line as diam¬ 
eter, none with “ several ornaments,” and none with 
the Hijri year entered quite in the upper portion of the 

to Gujarat. 

For these reasons I am of opinion that Nos. 437, 438 and 439 of 
the British Museum Catalogue are not coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
at all. Further, none of the extant histories makes reference to a 
Pretender Muhammad Shah asserting claim to the throne of Gujarat 
in H. 963: and, apart from the above three doubtful coins, there is, 
so far as I can learn, no evidence whatsoever in proof of the existence 
of the hypothetical Pretender. It is true that in the early part of the 
reign of Ahmad III—thus about H. 963—the “personnamed Shahu ” 
did head a rebellion: but no evidence is to hand that he ass um ed the 

* ^ m d, or that in this name he caused coins to 
be struck. Thus to identify him with the Pretender Muhammad is 
certainly unsafe. 


reverse field. The “type” is foreign 



III .— Genealogical Table of the Kings of the Gujarat Sal (mat* 

Sadharan Waji* al Mulk, 

I 

Zafar Khan 
2 . Muzaffai* I. 
b. 743 ; r. 810-813 f 
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Notes on the Genealogical Table of tlie Kings of the Gujarat 

Sal tan at. 

• 4 

1. Grave cloubt attaches to the pedigree as given in this “ Table” 

of Ahmad III. and Muzaffar III. 

« • • 

(a) According to the Mir’ut i Ahmadi, Ahmad III. was “son of 

“ Latif Khan, wlio was grandson of Shukar Khan, the son 
“ of Sultan Ahmad I. ” (Bi.-A. p. 273). 

The Mir’at i Sikandarl calls this Ahmad (III) merely “a rela¬ 
tive of the Sultan Mahmud III.” (Ba.-S. p. 454) ; and 


Colonel Watson in his History styles him vaguely “ a 
descendant of the stock of Ahmad Shah ” (W.-B. G. 
p. 259). 

(Ij) The following are the terms of the reference in the Mir’ati 

Ahmadi to the parentage of Muzaffar III:—“Accord- 
“ iug to the faith of most historians, E‘timad Khan, who 
“ had all the power of government in his hands, seeing 
“ that there were none of the late Sultan’s relations fit 
“ for government, produced a young boy named Nathfi ; 
“ and, having in open assembly taken an oath that such 
“ was the son of Sultan Mahmud HI., be explained that 
‘‘ his mother, when pregnant, had been delivered over to 
“ him for the purpose of procuring an abortion ; but that 
this child had been brought forth, as, five months of her 
“ pregnancy having passed, no abortion could take place. 
“ He said, moreover, that he had brought him up in 
“ secret, and that there was no heir to the Government 
excepting him. Every one, assenting to this, and 
supporting his claim to the throne, entitled him 
Muzaffar Sh ah.” (Bi.-A. pp. 287-288). 


u 


n 




a 


Abu’! Fazl states that the child Nathu “did not belong to 

the line of kings,” but that the Amirs “ had to believe ’’ 

I . 385, 


E'timad’s story (Blochmann’s Ain-i-Akbari 
386). 


Firisht; 


i 


gives the birth-name of this Muzaffar 



as 


i£ Hubboo, a familiar contraction of Hnbeeb,” meaning 
“ affectionate ” (Br.-F. IY. 155). 


30 
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2. On nxaay of the coins struck in their several reigns, Mahmud 

(I) is called bin Muhammad, Muz altar (II) bin Mahmud, Bahadur 
bin Muzaffar, Mahmud (III) bin Latif, Ahmad (I II) bin Mahmud, and 
Muzaffar (III) bin Mahmud. On the other hand it would seem that, 
with the sole exception of a silver piece of i t. 828, on none of the coins 
issued by Ahmad (1), or Muhammad (II), or Qutb al din Ahmad 

(II) was the name of the father of the reigning Sultan indicated. 

(a) Of coins hearing inscriptions of a genealogical character, 


3. 


A » • * •• %%> M 

far and away the most remarkable and interesting in mv 


collection is the silver piece presented to me last year 
(1901) by my kind friend, II. Nelson Wright, Ids*|I.O.S., 

of Allahabad. It is pictured on Plate IV., No. 51. 

Struck in H. 933 by (he Sultan Bahadur, its obverse and 

reverse, read consecutively, trace his pedigree back to 

Muzaffar (I), the founder of the dynasty. Bahadur Shah 

is thus termed “ bin Muzaffar Shah bin Mahmud Shah 

0 ^ * l % " M mm • _ . ^ 

bin Muhammad Shah bin Ahmad Shah bin Muhammad 
Shah, bin Muzaffar Shall.” 

(6) On the silver coin of H. 828 represented, on page 352 of 
Thomas’s “ Chronicles,” Ahmad (LVs much shorter pedi¬ 
gree back to Muzaffar (I) is thus given :—Ahmad Shah 
bin Muhammad Sh ah bin Muzaffar Shall. 

(c) On the billon coin of Mahmud (J), struck in II. 863 (Plate 

II, Nos. 15o, 155), his relationship to the two preceding 

Sultans is indicated as follows : 

• # 

Qutb Shah bin Muhammad Shall, 

^ ^ 

Brother of Qutb Shah, son of Muhammad Shah, 

IV. Literature on the Coinage of the Gujarat Saltan at. 

Lut little has hitherto been published on the coins of the Gujarat 

Saltanat. The chief modern contributions to the literature on this 
subject are the following; five 

1. “The Chronicles of the Pathan kings of Delill ” by Edward 

Thomas (1871), in which pages 350-353 are devoted to 
the Muhammadan kings of Gujarat.’' A. chronological 
ILt of the Sultans is given, in which, strange to say, the 
name of Muhammad I. (Tatar Khan) does not appear. 


In all forty-eight 


coins are briefly specified. Two of 
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O 


these are illustrated by beautifully dear woodcuts, namely, 
a silver coin of Ahmad Shah, dated H. 828, and a gold 
coin of Mahmud bin Latif of H. 960. One could wish 


) 


that pictures had also been given of the “ square coins 
A. 11. 856 ?” and especially of tlie“ Mahmud II. Silver,” 
inasmuch as. in the absence of further evidence, the spe¬ 
cification of these coins is open to grave doubt. 

The chapters on the Coins of Gujarat, pages Ivii-lxi and 
131-143, in the “ Catalogue of Indian Coins in the Brit¬ 
ish Museum,” Vol. II., Muhammadan States, by Stanley 
Lane-Poole (1885). The introductory portion is helpful 
for the information given regarding the legends on the 

Gujarat coins. Especially noteworthy is Dr. Rieu’s 
decipherment of the distich on the obverse and reverse of 
the large copper coins struck during the reign of Mu¬ 
hammad II. See Plate I., Nos. 8a, 8b. Forty-one coins 

are catalogued, ten of them being also photographed. 
The two undated coins, numbered 435 and 436, are in¬ 
correctly assigned to the Ahmad Shah who reigned from 
H. 961 till II. 968. Their legends are clearly identical 
with those of coin No. 11 in this article, and the coins 

themselves were thus doubtless struck during the reign 
of the earlier Ahmad 



al din), A. H. 855-863. 
The three coins, Nos. 137, 433, 439, which Lane-Poole 
assigns with some hesitation to “Muhammad Shall Pre¬ 
tender (?) ” are probably foreign to Gujarat. 

3. An admirable article entitled “Coins of the Muhammadan 

contributed bv E. E. Oliver to the 


kings of Gujarat,” 


u 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” Vol.lviii., 
Part 1., No. 1—1889. The four pages of historical 
introduction are followed by “ a genealogical tree of the 
'■ Gujarat Kings, and a table showing the contemporary 
* c rulers in Malwa, Jamipur, Kbandesh, the Deccan, and 

“ Dehli, taken from Lane-Poole's very handy graphic 
“ scheme of the Muhammadan dynasties of India.” Three 
plates supply rather roughly executed woodcuts of thirty- 
four coins, each of which is fully described, though not 
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without occasional mislections- The coins numbered 
G and 7 are not of the Ahmadiibad but of the Muhammad- 
abad ‘urf Champanir Mint. Nos. 11, 12, and 13 are 
Bahmanl coins, and Nos. 16 and 17 arc almost certainly not 
of Gujarat. No. 27, which is of precisely the same type 
as No. 13 of Plate I. of the present article, is a coin of 
Qutb al din Ahmad Sh ah, not of the later Ahmad (III.). 
No. 28, whose true date is II. 863, not H. 963, was struck 
not by “Muhammad S h ah (?) Pretender,” but by 
Mahmud Shah 1. Cf. Nos. 15a and 15b on Plate II of 
this article. Nos. 29 and 30, being Jiimshfu Korls of 
Navanagar, are incorrectly assigned to Muzaffar, the last 
Sultan of Gujarat. 

4. The “Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum,” Parti., 

by Chas. J. Rodgers (1894). This portion of the Cal¬ 
cutta Museum Catalogue contains on pages 130—134 a 
chronological list of the kings of Gujarat, and a descrip¬ 
tion of twenty-two coins, three of which are represented 
by photo-etching. Here again two of Qutb al din Ahmad 

Shah’s coins are assigned to the later Ahmad Shah. The 
three undated coins, 7214-721G, I am inclined to 

attribute to Mahmud bin Latif rather than to Mahmud 

* • • • 

II, and No. 8684 to Muzaffar III. rather than to 

• • 

“Muhammad Shah (Interloper).” 

5. “The Catalogue of the Coins collected by Chas. J. Rodgers 

and purchased by the Government of the Punjab,” Part 
II. (1894). Of this catalogue pages 132-134 contain a 
description of sixteen copper coins of the G ujarat Saltanat. 
No. 15, the same as No. 437 of the British Museum 
Catalogue, assigned to Muhammad Sh all Pretender, 
should probably be relegated to some non-Gujarati series, 
perhaps to that of Miilwa. 

V. Cabinets of the Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. 

In writing the present article, I have depended not only upon my 
own cabinet of coins, but upon the aggregate resulting from combin¬ 
ing all the collections of which catalogues have been published. Of 
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the different, cabinets thus laid under contribution, the following table 
indicates the contents :— 


(Ja binet. 


(iol<i. vSilver. Billon. Chopper, Total. 


Thomas 


• • • 


♦ M 


12 


29 


48 


British Museum 


» M 


• % • 


Oliver ... 


• M 


• 4 i 


Calcutta Museum 


• • • 


Labor Museum 


• • • 


• • • 


Taylor ... 


• « « 


• • • 


Besultant Aggregate . 



41 


20 


34 


19 


22 


16 


16 


90 <) 


503 


440 


The resultant collection contains no coin of the following years :— 

H. 860, 806, 871, 875,870,877,878, 953, and 975: thus in all 

between II. 828 (seemingly the first year when dated coins were 
issued in Gujarat) and II. 980, nine years are unrepresented by any 
coin in any of the metals. 


The sixteen gold coins in the above Cabinets are as follow: 


MuzafFar II, 


Ma-hmud. Ill, 


III. 




> r 


A.. 


British Museum 
T homas 

Calcutta Museum 


... H 


• • • 


920, 929 946, 947, 9-19, 950, 956, 900 
929 916. 947. 950. 900 


929 916, 947, 

947, 


977 


960 


Resultant Aggregate .. II. 920, 929,946, 947, 949, 950, 956, 9G0 977 

The twelve billon coins arc live of the reign of Qutb al din Ahmad 

II (85x, 863, 862, and two undated) and seven of the reign of 
Mahmud I. (8G3, 863, 864, 865, 867, 861), and 870). 

In the aggregate collection the first dated coin in gold is of the 
year H. 920, in silver of H. 828 (followed, lonr/o interval In , bv one of 
H.S84), in billon of K. 85x, and in copper of II. 829. 
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VI. Mint-tmrnft. 


Of the coins struck in Gujarat cluring the reign of Ahmad I., a 
large number have in the obverse margins 
Ahmadnagar (Idar) as their place of mintage. Subsequent to Ahmad's 
death, comparatively few coins bear any mint-name, and of those in 


an inscription recording 


which it is present nearly all are of the reign of Mahmud I. 


There 


are only four cities in Gujarat, of which we can confidently affirm that 
during the period of the Sal tan at mints were established in them, 
and were for at least a few years in active operation. These four are 
the two cities founded by Ahmad—Ahmachibad and Ahmadnagar—and 

tJ • • • 

the two founded by Mahmud—Mustafabad and Muhammadfibad 


(Chiimpamr). It is doubtful whether a 



mint was opened at 


Khiinpur, a small town on the River Malii. Wo proceed to treat of 
each of these five : 

1. Ahrndabad: founded A, H. 81:!; A. D. 1411. 


Epithets 


s : a. 


b. 


pJaxx! Sh ahr mu'azzam, the great city. 

I1)ar al Garb, the seat of the mint- 

So Tar as 1 am aware, no silver coin of the Gujarat Saltanat struck 

during the period of its independence bears Ahrnadabiid as the 

name of its mint-town. Nos. 4, (J, and 7 in Oliver’s article are, 
indeed, assigned by him to that city, but the representations of those 
coins given in bis Plate I. show that certainly two of the three, and 
in all probability the third also, issued not from the Ahmadabad 
mint, but from that at Muhammadabad. 

The only copper coins that seem to bear the mint-name Shahr 
mu'azzam Ahmadabad are a few struck bv Muzaffar III. in the 


years H. 977, 978. One of these is shown as No. 75 of Plate VI. 
of the present article. After compai*ing six, all of the same type, in 
my collection I incline to accept their marginal legend as reading 


Ab! 



I p!c.xx> 


A 

jt™ 


Just possibly also the name Ahmadabad may occupy the upper 
margin of the obverse of the copper coin struck in IT. 970 and 
shown on Plate VI., No. 73. 

The second epithet of Ahmadabad, Dar al I)arb, is present on 
several of the coins that Akbar caused to bo struck at the Ahmadabad 



tub wins Ob' rni: ciujarat saltanat. 


c i r 


o k> 


mint after his conquest of Gujarat in H. 980.* MuzatTar III., durum 
the lew months of his second reign in H. 991, evidently followed the 
example thus set hy the Mughal Emperor, so that the few survivi 


mg 


coins of H. 91)1, whether in silver or in copper, bearing the Sultan 


Muzaffar’s name, all specify their place of mintage under its full 
designation of I I j ! a. See Plate VI., Nos. 79 and 80. 

It is extremely improbable (bat during the entire period of the 

t uj at a' ^ t t ) ^ mint at its capital city should 

have been confined to t he years 970, 977. 97*. and 991—so improba¬ 
ble, indeed, is this supposition that one may safely hazard the con¬ 
jecture that the Gujarat coins bearing no mint name (and these are 
the large majority) were all struck at the Ahmadabad mint. This 
being known as the first mint in Gujarat, first both in time and in 
importance, it was not deemed necessary to record the name of the 


city on the coins that issued from it. On the other hand, the compa¬ 
ratively very few coins struck at any minor mint in Gujarat would 
naturally hear, if only for purposes of differentiation, the distinctive 
name of the mint-town. 

2. Ahmadnagar (Tdar) : j £J &♦**!, founded A. 11.829 ; A. I). 1425. 

Epithet (doubtful): a Sh ahr Mahanfir, the city of 

great light. 

What precisely was the honorific epithet assigned to 
of Ahmadnagar is difficult of determination from its coins. They 
clearly bear on their obverse margins the words followed 

by a term which on some of the specimens to hand resembles 

lint the combination JV" is certainly a strange one to he 

adopted as the title for a mint-town. I confess I am not satisfied 

as to the correctness of this reading more especially ns on several 
of the coins it seems doubtful whether the letters as there f nv 



city 




on 


admit of being read as Mnlmnilr. Compare Plato I., Nos. I, 5, and 6. 

From the founding of Ahmadnagar in II. 829 right on till Ahmacl 
Shah’s death in II. <S4(>, each year witnessed an abundant issue of 
copper coins from the Ahmadnagar mint. Indeed it would seem 
that every dated copper coin of Ahmad I. was struck at that mint, 
whereas not a single copper coin. 



or otherwise appears 


* On other coirs oi Akbm*, Ahmadabad is styled AiWiy a, the 


! Seat of 


the Caliphate, or I j I «>, the Seat of the Empire, and on a rupee of 


Rn.fr al Darajat £ 


JWI 


) the Beauty of Towns. 
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to have issued from it subsequent to Ahmad’s death. Thus the period 
of activity of the mint at Ahmadnagar coincides with the last seven¬ 
teen years of the reign of Ahmad I. 

3. MustafTibad : a founded A. 1L. 871 ; A. l>. 1469. 

«• 

Epithet: (Ja* Shalir a‘zam, the very great city. 

My collection contains only one silver coin certainly bearing the 
mint-name Mustafabad—an excellent specimen, dated H. 884. Un¬ 
fortunately it came into my possession too late to admit of its being 
photographed for Plate II. of this article. It is a small coin, •(! inch 
in diameter, and weighing only 03 grains. Its obverse closely 
resembles that of No. 25, and its reverse (save for the date) is identi¬ 
cal with that of No. 22. 

The pretty little silver piece of the year H. 894, No. 29 on Plate 
III., I assign, but with some hesitancy, to Mustafabad. Two of the 

margins contain the words LhA but whether the remaining two 
give the reading ^Afa^a/o is not equally clear. 

No. 36 on Plate III. is also a somewhat puzzling silver coin, but 
this too I assign provisionally to the Mustafabad mint. Its date, 
given on the reverse, is H. 905. 

The copper coins that issued from this mint during the last quarter 
of the ninth century (Hijri) must have been fairly numerous, every 
year (except 881) from 87!) till 892 being represented in my cabinet. 
The latest of the series is dated seemingly II. 906. Five of these are 
shown on Plate II., Nos. 21-25, though No. 22 is open to question, 


the upper margin (obverse) not 


being 


decipherable with absolute 


certainty. The variety of designs in these Mustafabad coins of 
Mahmud I. is noteworthy. In No. 21 the mint with its epithet Shahr 
a‘zam occupies the margin circumscribing a circular area : in Nos. 
22 (?) and 25 the mint-name is still relegated to the margin, but 
now we have the four margins that bound a square area: while 
lastly in Nos. 23 and 24, which exhibit no margin at all, the place of 
mintage is recorded in full as an integral part of the obverse legend. 
The two coins of H. 971, numbered 447 and 448, in the British Mu¬ 
seum Catalogue, Muhammadan States, doubtfully assigned to Mus¬ 
tafabad, are, it seems, of the same type as that shown on Plate VI. as 
No. 78. 

4. Muhammadabad: aIj) founded A.H. 889; A. D. 1484. 

Epithet: |Shahr mukarram, the illustrious city. 
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This name, it will be remembered, was given to the city of Cham - 
panlr on its capitulation to Mahmud I. in 1484 at the close of a 
protracted siege. Champanir—Champa’s city—is supposed to have 
derived its name from Champa, the Hindu founder of the town, which 
dates as far back as the eighth century of the Christian era. And 
it is by this name of Champanir alone that the city, now a desolate 
ruin, “except for a few Billl and Niiikda squatters,” is known to¬ 
day. The coins struck at its mint record the name generally in its 
doubled form e k IMuhammadabad ‘urf Cham¬ 


panir, but occasionally, it would seem, the “ alias Champanir ” was 
dropped and the new name Muhammadabad alone retained. Com¬ 
pare Plate III., Nos. 34 and 39, and contrast with No. 33. Whether 
the full, or the shortened, designation was on the die from which the 
imperfect coins Nos. 31 and 41 were struck is difficult to say, but, 
from the general resemblance between these and No. 34, it seems 
probable that the lost margins did contain the word 

The city’s remarkable prosperity was reflected on its coins, for these 
are quite the most florid and the most elaborately designed of all in 


the series of the 



Saltanat. In silver the issue must have 


been considerable—my cabinet contains some thirteen specimens 
but I have never found a single copper coin bearing the name of this 
mint. If the exquisite workmanship of the silver coins is suggestive 
of the phenomenal prosperity that early attended the new Muham¬ 
madabad, so also its short-lived glory is betokened in the fact that 
the activity of the mint was restricted to but a few years, all coni' 
prised within the reign of Mahmud I. The earliest of its coins in 
my collection is dated II. 895, the latest H. 904, and we shall prob¬ 
in assuming that the whole period during 

cover more than five and 


ably not be far wrong 
which the mint was working does not 
twenty years, say IT. 890—915. 


In one year subsequent to this period coins were again struck at 
the Champanir mint, but these can scarcely be 


classed among the 


coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. In H. 942 the Mughal Emperor 
Humayun swooped down upon the province, and gained possession 
of this important frontier-city. In commemoration of his victory, 
he forthwith caused coins to be struck both in silver and in copper. 
The silver ones bear Humayiln’s name, 
copper; also on the silver the mint-town is given as simply Cham¬ 
panir (with the first vowel short), while in the copper is added the 
31 


which is wanting on the 
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• • 


epithet Shahr mukarram. On neither the silver nor the copper, 
however, do we find the name Muhammadabfid, which even thus 
early would seem to have passed into desuetude. A unique copper coin 
in the Lahor Museum is of especial interest as briefly recording the 


conquest of Champanir. Its obverse reads ^ 


uj . Uh 





Ail 


II 


C A 


t 





and the reverse simply 

In another coin of the same year, II. 942, Champanir is styled 
^1/oyJ I the City of the Age. See British Museum Catalogue of 

coins of the Mughal Emperors of India, No. 1232. 


5. Regarding the existence of mints at Ahmadabad, Ahmadnagar, 
Mustafabad and Muhammadabad-CliampanTr. no manner of doubt 
can be entertained, but whether there was at any time a fifth mint at 
Khanpur, i s a debatable question. On the Coin No. 44, Plate 

IV., the upper part of the obverse inscription clearly reads Al Sultan 

** *• 

Muzarfar Shah : but what of the lower part? The date is certainly 
921, and on two other coins of the same type now in my possession 
is also certainly 922. The decipherment of the words immediately 
above the date has proved very baffling to me : but quite the best 

of various suggested readings is the one submitted by my friend, Mr. 

Nelson Wright, I. C. S. He reads the words as jjAiU. , Harbat 

♦ • 

Khanpur,‘Struck at Kh anpurand unquestionably the coins of 
H. 922, even better than the II. 921 coin shown on Plate IV., bear out 
this reading. Accepting it, we should on the evidence of these three 
coins add Khanpur to the list of the mint-towns in Gujarat, and should 
assign as the minimum period of the mint’s activity the years H. 921 
and 922. Khanpur, or, to give it its full name, Khanpur Wankanlr, 
is a town on the left bank of the River Mahi, and about midway 
between Baroda to the south and Diikor to the north. Here it was 
that in H. 855 Mahmud (I.) Khaljl, Sultan of Mahva, encamped his 
army of invasion after plundering the city of Baroda. Subsequently, 
however, he marched northwards to Kapadwanj, where Qntb-al-din, 
the newly-chosen Sultan of Gujarat, inflicted on him a severe defeat. 
Khanpur again figures, though not prominently, in the intrigues that 
attended the accession of Bahadur Shah in H. 932 : and, late in the 
same reign, the Sultan, while at this place, appointed two of his 
most trusted officers to lead a strong army against the country of 
Bagar, East of Idui. l have failed, however, to discover a single 
reference to this Khanpur in the histories of the reign of Muzalfar II, 
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(A.H. 917-932), and 


am unable to suggest any reason lor his 


having caused coins to be struck in his name at that mint. 


Lane-Poole has assigned, though doubtfully, a Gujarati copper 
coin of II. 971 to the mint-town Gjiadiabad.® This reading must, I 
feel sure, be abandoned. Shadlabad is not in Gujarat at all : but the 
name does occur on several of the coins of the neighbouring kingdom 
of Malwa. Firishta explicitly records as follows the origin of this 
epithet :—“Two days after the death of Sooltan Hooshung, 
“ Ghizny Khan was crowned at Mando, and, assuming the title of 
“ Sooltan Mahomed Ghoory, ordered that his capital might 
“henceforth be called Shadiabad Mando, or ‘the City of Joy'; and 
“public prayers were read and coin struck in his name.”f 

The following table gives the years of the dated coins in my col¬ 
lection that record their mints :— 


Mint. 

Silver, 

Copper. 

Ahmadnaear 

• o 

None. 

Kncli year from 829 till 846. 

Musfcaf abaci 

• M 

884, 891? , 905? 

879, 880, each year from 882 
till 892, 906 ! 

Muhammad abaci (with or 
without the ‘urf Ohain- 
panlr). 

895, 896, 897, 898, 
900, 902, 903, 904. 

None. 

Khanpur ? ? 

921,922 . 

None. 

Ahmadabad . 

991. 

970 P 977 ? 978 ? and one coin 
. undated but doubtless struck 
in 991. 


Of the first four mints in this table, not one seems to have been 
active for more than a very limited period, and I feel sure that all 
coins that do not themselves record their place of mintage may safely 
be assigned to the mint at Ahmadabad. In this connexion it is 
instructive to note that in Akbar’s time at least this city, the erewhile 

capital of the Gujarat Saltauat, bore the title of Dar al Darb, 

‘ the Seat of the Mint 


British Museum Catalogue of Indian coins, Muhammadan States. No. 44 fi. 

This coin is not improbably the same as No. 78 on Plate VI. of the present 
article. 



Br.-F , IV. 
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VII .— Weights and Standards. 

As to the existence of any square coins of the Gujarat Saltanat 
I am very sceptical. If any such were issued, their number was ex¬ 
tremely small. Certainly the typical coins of the period were, with 
more or less precision, round in shape. The following lists, based 
upon measurements and weighments of copper coins, all of the reign 
of Ahmad I, demonstrate the futility of the attempt to classify them 
according to the length of their diameters. These lists show not 


only that i 

coins of the same 

diameter 

may vary widely in their 

weights, but also that comparatively light coins may have a large, 

and comparatively heavy coins a 

small, diameter. 

Diameter 

of '8 inch : weight 

in grains 

146, 143. 

53 

-*7?; 

•V 55 35 

55 

146, 142, 140, 138. 

7? 

•7 „ „ 

95 

145, 70, 69, 68, 67, 56. 

5) 

•65 „ 

5 3 

142, 140, 138, 73, 72, 71, 




69, 67, 66, 04, 61. 

51 

* 6 >, 

5 3 

70, 61, 57, 55. 

55 

•55 „ 

33 

70, 69, 34, 26. 

>5 

•5 „ 

35 

35, 33, 31, 30. 

55 

■45 „ 

53 

34. 

>3 

•1 

13 

32. 

Diameter 

of *55 inch: weight 

in grains 

26. 

55 

•5 „ 

33 

30. 

55 

•45 „ 

35 

34. 

5 5 

*4 

^ 3 5 5 5 

31 

32. 

Diameter 

of -7 inch : weight 

in grains 

56. 

55 

*65 „ 

53 

61. 

95 

•6 „ 

33 

70. 

7? 

*55 „ 

33 

70, 

Diameter 

of *75 inch: weight 

in grains 

188. 

55 

*7 

* 55 1? 

35 

145. 


65 


*9 


Jl 


142. 
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The fact is the “make” of these coins is quite too rough, and their 
thickness too arbitrary, to admit of their classification by size. It is, 

I am convinced, only by a comparison of the weights of the coins 
that we may hope to arrive at an approximately correct classification. 

Regarding the gold coins, indeed, no difficulty presents itself. In 
all only nine varieties have hitherto been catalogued, and of these 
seven weigh 185 grains each, one 179, and one 177. Clearly all 
the nine are thus of one and the same denomination. 

But when we pass on to the consideration of the silver and copper 
coins of Gujarat, it becomes no easy matter to determine the 
different denominations current at one period or another, and the 
standard weight of each. So far as I am aware, no mint-records have 
survived to the present d y, and of the coins themselves that have 
come down to us many are such poor specimens, so worn and 
battered through the vicissitudes of four hundred years, that one can 
at times do no more than hazard a guess as to their original weight. 
Certainly a large margin must be allowed for loss, but no data are 
available for determining the percentage of the total weight that may 
fairly be deducted over against such loss. Some proportion, however, 
must be postulated, and it has seemed to me that for the lighter 
copper coins we shall be within the mark if we assume that the loss 
through wear may equal one-seventh of the original full weight. 
The proportionate loss in the heavier copper coins and in all the 
silver, which were certainly in less circulation than the copper, 
would probably be not quite so large, and I have accordingly 
assumed that for these coins the loss by wear would not exceed 
one-tenth. Accepting these assumptions, a copper coin of originally, 
say, 49 grains in weight may be supposed to weigh now anything 
between 49 and 42 grains, and a copper, or silver, coin of originally, 
say, 150 grains may weigh anything between 150 and 135 grains. 

Further, it is every way probable that some unit of weight was 
adopted such that the original weights of the coins of different 
denominations, when issuing from the mint, should be certain integral 
multiples of that unit. A careful study of the weights of the different 
coins in my collection inclines me to the opinion that both for silver 
and for copper this unit was 7’4 grains, or precisely four ratis, on 
the basis of Mr. Maskelyne’s estimate of the weight of a rati. Of 
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this unit the following multiples are represented in the silver coins 
of the Gujarat Saltanat : 

5,10,15,20; 0,12,24; 8,10,32; 

and in copper the multiples are 

4,8; 5,10,20,30,45; 6,12,24; 

thus evidencing ten different denominations both in silver and in 
copper. It does not seem, however, that coins of all these denomina¬ 
tions were current simultaneously. The long reign of 



I 


supplies us seven denominations of silver coins and the same number 


of copper; but in no other reign were coins struck of 


so many 


denominations. In the two'following tables the silver and the copper 
coins of the Gujarat Saltanat are classified by weight. In these 

tables any two numbers connected by a hyphen indicate the superior 
and inferior limits of weight expressed in grains, and a subscribed 
number in brackets represents the number of coins known to me 

between these limits. Thus 1 ^j’g-j 3 ‘ means 13 coins ranging in weight 
from 111 to 107 grains. For the rest, the tables are self-explanatory. 
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That there should be so many as ten different denominations of 
silver coins, and the same number of copper is of itself a sufficiently 
formidable objection to the classification here tabulated ; but what 
more than all else imparts to me in this connexion a certain sense 
of defeat is the fact that there still remain over a few coins that 
cannot be assigned a place in any of the above classes. Some in¬ 
deed of the much worn copper specimens would find admission if 
the proportions of one-seventh and one-tenth, which we conjectured 
might perhaps represent the loss by wear, were slightly increased : 
but even after subtracting these we have a small irreducible residu¬ 
um of coins that are, with only one exception, iu good condition, yet 
all of eccentric weight. Three such are of silver. One undated, 
but of Muzaffar IPs reign, is but slightly worn, and weighs 92 
grains: so that its proper place would be in a 13-uuit class. The 
second is the unique, and every way extraordinary coin of Bahadur, 
dated H. 933, and shown on Plate IV, No. 51. In fairly good con¬ 
dition, it now weighs 130 grains, and is thus suggestive of an 18- 
unit class. The third, also in good condition, would fall into the 
same class, as its weight is 131 grains. This coin was struck by 
Mahmud III in H. 960. 

The “irreducibles” in copper are the following lour: 

Bahadur, H. 943, much worn, yet weighing 257 grains. 

Mahmud III, U. 944, a good specimen, 237 grains in weight 

(Plate V, No. 58). 

Mahmud III, H. 947, weighing in its present fair condition 

151 grains. 

Mahmud III, II. 948, a coin not of pure copper, but of mixed 

metal, weighing 132 grains (Plate Y, No. 61). 

These four coins suggest classes of 4 0 (or 38), 33, 22 and 18 
units respectively. 

From the above discussion it would seem safe to draw the follow¬ 
ing as approximately correct general conclusions—any more precise 
statement being as yet unwarranted : 

(а) Of silver coins there are at least six different classes, the 

weights ranging between 60-30, 90-60, 120-100, 150-130, 
180-160, and 240-220 grains. 

(б) In copper also the denominations were at least six, repre¬ 

sented by tiie weights 60-25, 90-60, 150-130, 180-160 
220-200 and 330-300 grains. 


33 
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VIII. 


“ Cumulative ” Legends. 


The legends on the different coins issued during the reign of any 
one Sultan are not all identical. Occasionally, indeed, one lights 
upon coins bearing distinctly exceptional legends, and each such 
coin naturally calls for special notice and detailed description. 
Leaving these, however, for the time being out of consideration, 
it will be found that on some of the coins of a given king, certain 
wonted phrases or titles are shown, and others on others. Now it 
has seemed to me that by merely massing, or combining, all this 
more or less normal legend-material, we shall obtain what we may 
call the ‘ resultant ’ or ‘ cumulative ’ coin-legend for each Sultan, 
which, as presenting a fairly complete register of the more usual 
coin-terms, may prove of service for purposes of reference. 
Accordingly, working on these lines, I have built up the following 
“ cumulative ” legends, distinctive of each of the nine Sultans of 

o •• 

Gujarat whose coins have survived to the present day, 

1. Ahmad L, A. H. 813—846. 

Obverse: &#(A 


UaLJ-| *(A 4+^ | 


Reverse: 1^*5b ^ 


b ^UaJU l 


2, Muhammad II., 84G—855. 

Obverse: 

Reverse : 


0,x \jj\ $ (A ieJ | 


3. Qutb al din Ahmad II., A. IL 855—863. 


Obverse : 
Reverse: 
Also Obverse: 
Reverse: 




| jJ lj bj(>J 
tkl^J | bo I cid I j Cd 
ili iiih. O jJ I <silxidr^ { 


4. Mahmud L, A. FI. 863—917. 

Obverse : m IhU I 


*IA ^ j+x:' 0 II 


jJl. Uioj I 


J 


+o 


Reverse : 
Also Obverse 

Reverse 


Hi* 


0,bk ^aLc jJ 1 j±' o I <*jAlsr*( 


M Ikl^J I ^ 43 : 




■ X1 &■! 81 


A dj+'X' 0 


I yj I Lj b plat y I ^ UaLJ ) 

Compare the reverse of the coins of Ahuiad I. 
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5. Muzaffar II., A. TI. 017—932. 


Obvers 


o 


AiJl <>lA. w UhLJt il 





A 

MS 


J 



Reverse :* I axjIxj I^j I 1j IjJaJ I 


6. Bahadur, A. H. 932—943. 

Obverse : 

Reverse : 

7. Mahmud III.,. A, H. 943—96 L. 


ejlfeLJl 


•*0 Jfit 


J 


*4* 


l^j | a! |^ Ui.oJ I w,hi 


Obverse: 


^ Ual**J | • jfLfi' iJuJaJ % iA y+sr* 0 


Reverse : t O ^ ^ ^ L?2 I fJ Lxi<\] \j*& Li 


8% Ahmad IIL, A. II. 961—968 


Obverse : 

Reverse : 


[year] aU, ad <y*. 2 x| 

P^lXa+J I &/C kz+J 1yJ I a J IJ U j oJ I & Li 


9. Muzaffar IIL, A. H. 9G8—980. 

• • * 


t 



J I <SlJ [j 


Obverse: 


^UahJl ty+zz ' 0 &■> *d 



fiiLc 


I 


Reverse .* &iyd [y*&*J I y-} I L3<>J 

Compare the reverse of the coins of Muzaffar II. 


IX.—Catalogue of Coins on Plates 

Ahmad I., A. II. 813—846. 
Ho. 1. Copper: 142 grains: Mint? Date? 

Obverse : 


VL 


q thi^J I % l.w c><4^x I 


with quatrefoil and circle over ^ of 


Reverse 


{jJ dJ I y L j &J | jaO li 


4 

J - 


Ho. 2. Copper : 34 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse : * 

(with neither quatrefoil nor circle). 
Reverse : ^.ILLJl (on Plate upside down) 

Ho- 3. Copper: 138 grains: Mint?: Date? 


&1& £+:x I 


Obverse : 
Reverse : 


♦jUai*J I % ( 


id 


A 

MS 



!yJ I 


I 

u 





= The strengthened by the strengthening of the Merciful 


t ^Utj (Jj.) t_,J f ~The truster in Allah the Gracious. 

J jJ I AiJ U ^ i*.J !:=The attendant on Allah the Merciful, 
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No. 


4. Copper: 09 grains : [Ahmadnagar] : 


II. 8.30 


Obverse : 


Square area 
upper margin 
left margin 






(?) 


Reverse : 


a r 


OiJ Ij l>i I U 



No. 5. Copper : 135 grains : Alnriaduagar : H. 835. 

Obverse : As 4, also lower margin 

right margin 

Reverse r As 4, but year Are 
No. 6. Copper: 


O'* - *, t 


J 


ti 


142 grains : Ahmadnugar : IT. ST?7. 


Obverse : Square area as 4, lower and right, margins ns 5, 

Af*v (^joJIj UioJ'I^U ^UaLJl 


Reverse : 


■* 


* 


Muhammad II., A. H. 840 


855, 


No. 7. Copper: 143 grains: Mint?: 11. [S 40. 


Obverse 

Reverse: 


■PI 


0>/c lj.J I s 15 w lkl«. I f 

oJ I J Li oJ I o Us- Ualw' | 


No. 8a. Copper : 210 grains: Mint? : II. 850. 


Obverse •' 


Afl« ^C al5 O^as* 1 ^oJ IvL-Ui <I>i 


No. 8b. Copper: 217 grains : Mint?: Date? 

Reverse : oC gUi j ^ j &j£ i_>^AJI j I o.j 13 

The legend on the obverse and reverse of No. 8 (a 
and b) forma the couplet, 

May the coin of Muhammad Shah the Sultan, the 
Aid of the Faith, remain. 

So long as in the sphere of the Seat of the Mint the 
orb of the Sun and moon remains. 

No. 9. Copper : 69 grains : Mint : H. [8] 52. 


Obverse: 
Reverse: 


dr ^UaLJl $ Lw &+2CZ /0 


No. 10a. Copper : 69 grains : Mint? : H. 853. 


Obverse : 


a ^UaJLjf 



No. 

No. 





No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 
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Qutb ill din Ahmad Shah II., A. II. 855—803. 


11. Copper 
Obverse : 
Reverse : 


110 grains 


Mint ? : II. 856. 

A fi "I $$ (.w I 

j.ala+1 !_JJ | O.J !j Ijo jJ I v_JaJ 


12. Copper : 140 grains : Mint ? : II. 858. 


Obverse: 

Reverse : 


Afi A 





! ^joJ|j IjJ o.J I i^hs 






'J 


] I T \* ) 

V *1 •* 


13. Billon 144 grains : Mint ? : H. 861. 


Obverse : 


As 12. 


Reverse : As 12, but year 861. 

14. Copper : 70 grains : Mint : H. 85 x or 86 x 

Obverse : 

Reverse: 

* 


a<5 —or a*} —^UaJLJr aU 


^ GJ <xl | L^Ja5 


Mahmud I., A. H. 863—917. 

15a. Billon : 145 grains : Mint ? : H. 863. 


Obverse : 
Reverse ; 


at 





JC 




isd\ji\ LooJI..*> 


'J 



13 


Mr w t t hi L 8 u yti 


r 

Mahmud Shah, Defender of the World and of the 
Faith, Father of Victory, 


Qutb 


Sultan. 


15b. Billon; 147 grains : Mint? : II. [8] 63. 

Reverse ; As 15a, but with top lipe clearer, and year—ir. 
16. Billon : 139 grains : Mint? : EL 863. 



Obverse ; ^ IM«»J! gli* 

Reverse ; As 12, but year Air 


* ui 


% 


t 


tj UiaJt^oG 


17. Copper : 145 grains : Mint: H. [8] 64. 


Obvei 


'se : 


^ UaLJ I * (.£ % [ 


A 


Reverse 


11* tjJ&J Lr^ti ^UdLJ) 


18. Billon : 140 grains ; Mint ? : H. 867. 

Obverse: As 17, with addition of year A TV 

Reverse : I GooJl j«cli 

19. Copper : 340 grains: Mint ? : II. 827 (for 867). 

Obverse: As 18, but year aTV (sic), doubtless for An/ 
Reverse: As 18. 
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No. 20a. Copper : 135 grains : Mint ? : II. 8G<s. 


No. 


No* 


No. 


Obverse : 


a 1 a ^iaJ IjjI ^ UjLJ f 


21. Copper: 175 grains: 1\Iiistafaliful : 11. 870 nr 870. 

A 


Obverse: Circular area 


(.ini 


JQ 


Margin 


(?) ^AJa^ao I 


A 


Reverse: As 18, with addition of year av* or a vs* 


99 

****** 


Copper: 215 grains: perhaps MnstalTihad : II. 880. 


Obverse: Square area 


u UdU 







margin 


A 


other margins illegible. 


Reverse: A s 18, with addition of year aa* 

No* 23. Copper: 171 grains : Mustatabad : II. 882 


Obverse 


& C ^i-hwa/c sl 


•> 


A* 


*■ &U*U\ 


Reverse: As 18, with addition of year aaT 


Noi 24. Copper: 172 grains : M ns tat a. bad : II. 883. 

Obverse: As 23., 

Reverse: As 18. with addition of year AAr 

^ i* 

Nov 25. Coppc 

Obverse : 

upper margin 
other margins illegible. 


f: 217 grains : j\ 

lustafSba 
^ • • 

d: H. 886. 

Square area 

* 




L 5 




Reverse : As 17, but year a at 
26. Silver :*88 grains : Mint 5?.: II. 8!)0 or* 900. 

Obverse: square area having peaked sides 1-bL.JI x 


lower margin A ^ 


or 1 




other margins illegible. 


Reverse: 


Ij.j I I j Ld J) t LM**J t 


No. 27. Silver: 80 grains : Mint P : EL 891. 

Obverse: Circular area ^bh-LJl (compare 21) 

margin illegible. 

Reverse: As 26, with addition of year as | 

No. 28a. Copper : 65 grains: Mint ? : Date ? 


Obverse: 


^UaLJ I *U> A+sr* & j[+<* X} ] 


No, 29. Silver : 65 grains r Mustafabad ? : II. 894. 


Obverse : 


Square area 


^ lJ qImmJ I 25 


JO 


upper margin 
left margin. 

lower and left margins (doubtfully) 


„ A 

J&" 


Jail 


r 

C> b ^flJs^i/o 
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Outer linear and dotted circles. 

Reverse: As 20, with addition of year a (sic) 

Outer linear and dotted circles. 

dSTo. 30. Copper : 220 grains : Mint ? : II. 896 or (897. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


Obverse: Square area 


.yUUU I il 


A 

AM A 



Xl 


margins illegible. 


Reverse : As 18, with addition of year (or A<)v). 

31. Silver : 88 grains : MuhammadAhad: II. 900. 
Obverse. : Squaie area having peaked sides tyUal-Jl gl 


A 

AH 




JO 


right margin 
upper margin 
left margin illegible 

O 

lower margin 


SsK 


J Ij &+SSL 4 * 1 




Reverse: As 26, 


8 9 


Silver : 8G grains : Mint ? : H. 900. 


Obverse: Square area 

lower margin 


e; 


Ikl 


J I a a j+t *' 0 




1* 


other margins illegible. 

Outer linear and dotted circles. 


■Reverse: As 2(5, also outer linear and dotted circles. 


o 9 
Ox ). 


Silver: 87 grains : Mukammadabad : II. 902. 


Obverse: Square area 


right marcin 




upper margin 
left margin 

O 

lower margin 
Reverse: A9 26. 


c _ a 

f; X/C 

0 ' 4 - s :' 0 

(?) ob 


Hr ai 


No. 34. Silver: 88 grains: Muhammadabud ‘urf Champanir : 

II. 903. 

Obverse : Square area having peaked sides ^ IN'vJi g(A aj+zz' 0 

margins—low< r, right, upper, left, lower 

<i. r j.-vi Ui j c l p j.Co 

Reverse: As 20. 

No. 35. Silver : 65 grains : Mint?: H. 904. 




Obverse : Square area 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 18, with addition of year ^ 't® 


if it 


AH (3^ ^ ■ X ’’^ 
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No. 3G„ Silver : 89 grains : Mustafiibad ? : II. 905. 


N« 


No 


Obverse: Square area 

upper margin 
left margin 
lower and right 


^ UaLJ 




A 




JO 


margins 


(doubtfully) 




f-Ac I 


Reverse : As 26, with addition of year pi 

and outer linear and dotted circles. 

This coin is evidently closely related to No. 29. 


No. 37. Copper: 318 grains : Mint? : H. 995. 


Obverse: Curved diamond area ^llaLJ'l gfA 

margin lower and to right 1*8 

other margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 26. 

No. 38. Silver: 88 grains: Mint?: IT. 912. 

Obverse : Square area having peaked sides ^ I >!•« A}**" 

margins illegible. 

Reverse : As 26, with addition of year SI r 
No. 39. Silver: 176 grains: Muhaniinadfibfid ‘urf Champanir: 


«>>* 


V8 


Date ? 

Obverse : Scalloped circular area 


*1 


- W UJ 


Jl 


upper and left marginsofj I 
lower and right margins illegible. 


JO 


Reverse: As 26. 

40. Silver; 1*60 grains ; Mint ? 


: Date ? 


Obverse: Square area 


..IhJLJl 21 


& 


JO 


& 




JO 


margins illegible. 


Reverse: As 26. 

41. Silver: 85 grains: Muhammadabad : Date F 
Obverse : Square area having peaked sides I a ^ ^ 


right margin 
upper margin 
other margins illegible. 

Reverse: As 2G. 

No. 42. Copper: 141 grains : Mint? : Date 

Obverse: Square area 

margins illegible. 

Reverse ; As 18. 


I* jS''* 

0 Ij I b+zz' 0 


^ Qlil.wJ I $ L*m 


as* 
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Ivo. 43. Copper: IG8 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse: Circular area ^ UaLJ I * Li 

margin illegible. 

Reverse: .As 18. 

***** 

Muzaffar II, A. H. 917—932. 









44. Silver : 110 grains: Kh an pur P : II. 921. 

[On the Plate the obverse and reverse of this coin 
occupy each the other’s position.] 

Obverse: * In wavy circle Li. IS Li ^jUaLJ ! 

sn 

1 r 

Reverse: In plain circle 

j+QxJ I • 

45. Copper: 173 grains : Mint? : H. 925. 

Obverse: In square having doubled sides, each peaked : 

Reverse: As 44 (doubtful). 

46. Silver: 110 grains : Mint? : Date 927. 

Obverse : In circle c> Uai.Jf glA **•♦*■* 

Reverse: As 44. 

47. Silver: 104 grains : Mint ? : H. 929. 

Obverse: In circle circumscribing a square whose sides are 

peaked : 

S M dj+z*' 0 ^ 8 Li j&Sao (?) <*1J I &JLA 

Reverse: As 44, with outer linear and clotted circles. 

48. Silver : 106 grains : Mint ? : H. 930. 

Obverse: As 45, but vear ST* 

/ * 

Reverse: As 44. 

49. Copper : 159 grains : Mint ? : 11. 932. 

Obverse : In circle ^jllawJl jfbi 8 Li 

Reverse ; STT .; I 

50. Silver: 107 grains : Mint ? : Date ? 

Obverse ; In Square having peaked sides : 

Axlx <fclJ I 4>lA g 1.& ^0 .Jax ^ | 


* The legend in the lower half of the obverse of this coin is doubtful. For 
the provisional reading here given I am indebted to my friend Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright. 


34 
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Reverse ; As 44. 

Xhis.com may be of Muziffar IIL, to whom it is assigned in the 'Brit. Mug. 

Catal., Muhammadan States, No.-HO.) 

* * # 

Bahadur, A. H, 932—943. 

No. 51.* Silver : 130 grains : Mint r : H. 933. 

Obverse * 8 j d cJLAflJ \j,j t &J Ij Ixl &J | 


Reverse : 



•*> 




A 



| gt£ l4f j *1 








irr *L£*1 


No. 52- Copper: 172 grains: Mint ? : II. 934. 


Obverse : In circle 


jjLbLJ! jjL£ j.kHix, 


margin illegible. 


Reverse : 


’H* I^jI I LioJ I 


No. 53. Copper: 217 grains: Mint ? : II. 988. 

Obverse : ....»— (?) ^ytliLJl yt-Sax &■> 

Reverse: As 52, but year ITA near the middle. 

* 

No. 54. Copper : 207 grains: Mint ? : H. 938. 

Obverse : As 53. 

Reverse : As 52, but year at bottom. 

No. 55. Silver: 34 grains: Mint ? :.H. 941. 

Obverse: In double circle, each scalloped, 


( 




J 


44! 


Reverse: In double circle, each scalloped, It*! (jUal~.il 
No. 56. Copper : 82 grains : Mint ? : H. 943. 


Obverse : 

Reverse : As 52, but year s lr c r 


^ UaL~J I ^.sJi/o g Im j ^ 


No. 57. 


[9141 


I J5 i l-i j £ ( 4 J 


Obverse : In circle 
Reverse: As 52, but date illegible — perhaps [l]N 


* 




Mahmud III, A. H. 943—901. 
No. 58. Copper: 237 grains : Mint ? : H. 944. 


Obverse: Square area 

lower margin 


^tkl 


!\ it 




1 


other margins illegible. 


* This most interesting coin merits especial notice. Both it and No. 55 
were presented to me by Mr. H. Nelson Wrieht of Allahabii ]. 
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Reverse : Square area 

lower margin 


other margins illegible. 




No. 59. Copper: 154 grains: Mint P : fi. 945. 


Ohverse: 
Reverse 


iZfi 8 ^ 


**> A 


jC 


'll** ^Lh 1 &Vlj UJoJi^u 
No. 60. Mixed coppery metal : 147 grains: Mint? : H. [) 4“. 

Obverse : In circular area jl£ 


lower margin 

remainder of margin illegible. 




Reverse : 


t 


I« lx 3 


J 


-r 


<*3 


ti 


No. 61. Mixed coppery metal : 132 grains : Mint ? : Date 94s. 

Ohverse : In circular area, as 60. 

margin illegible. 

Reverse : As 59, but year 

No. 62. Copper : 144 grains : Mint p : H. [9]55. 

Ohverse : Square area 




A 

M 3 



right margin 

other margins illegible. 


/C 


A 


Reverse: 


4 4 aJ I, UjaJ 



U 


No. 63. Silver : 113 grains : Mint <\ : II. 957. 

Ohverse : In square having f e iked sides, 


tJUbj 



Reverse : cu ^ ^ ^ 'j 


IajonJ 




JO 


U 


No. 64. Silver : 54 grair s : Mint ? : tl. 9G1. 


Obverse ; In circle 


^ UaLJ I * U duhi 


25 


X) 


margin illegible. 


Reverse : 


L~k i *J t 13 






Sft [J tIJ u LI J! AiJ b J}ljJ 


No. 65. Silver 


[95] 9 




J 


Ohverse : As 64. 

Reverse : As 64, but year—9 (doubtful). 

No. 66. Mixed bronze-like metal : 141 grains: Mint? : Date P 


Obverse: In circle, as 60. 


margin blank. 


11 


everHe ; 


f 


£aJ !j.j I aJ I j 


Uio-J 









No. 

No. 
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Ahmad III., A. II. 961—968. 

67. Copper; 168 grains : Mint ? : H. 961 or 964. 


Obverse: Square area 


ILL.J 


margins illegible. 




68. Silver : 222 grains : Mint ? : H. 963. 

Obverse: In square having double sides, each peaked, 


(*}■> g bw A+jx I 


Reverse: +J I 






cj 


J 


aJ I & Uif 


J I Al J b 



69a. Copper: 71 grains : Mint? : H. 963. 

Obverse: 

70 a. Copper : 21/ grains : Mint ? : Date? 
Obverse : Square area 


i ir gti *>4.^1 


g Li A..x! 


margins illegible. 


- 


'A : 


* 




* 


Muzaffar III., A. H. 068—980, and 991—992. 


71. Silver : 110 grains : Mint? : H. 968. 


Obverse: In square I Ay*?** 


J 


jaj I-Ij I Ijj I l—jd ! 



i 


?. Silver : 114 grains : Mint ? : II. 969. 

Obverse: In scalloped circle, as 71 ? but year 
Reverse: As 71. 

Copper: 144 grains : Ahmadabad ? : H. 970. 

Obverse: Square area 

margins illegible—perhaps traces of 


■j >'] 




1 A iJa* 


J 


Reverse : 



aIj | 


v&jj ijij i r 



i 


L3 I 
*« 


A 

(T^ 



Copper : 214 grains : Mint? : H. 971. 


Obverse: In circle 
i. Copper: 175 grains : Ahmadabad: H. 977. 

Obverse: Circular area 


<jV| gli .Sllax 




margins illegible, but, from comparison with other 
specimens of this type, would seem to read 
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Reverse: 


I j ^ I 


Some unusual symbols arc present in both the 
upper and the lower portions of the reverse. 


No. 76. Silver : 67 grains: Mint ? : H. 978. 


Obverse : Square area, peaked sides. 


^ V A thh*,/ ! 


Reverse: 


margins illegible. 
As 71. 


No. 77. Copper : 138 grains : Mint ? : Date P 


Obverse 

.1 

Reverse : 


•AJb^e ^IJaLJ 




No. 78. Copper : 148 grains: Mint? : H. 971. 


J 


Li a . 1 t 
♦« • 



Obverse: In circle 

r • » 

Reverse : 


1V| »l 


8 Li 



iihxi 


gtxj «jL (jjj A 


This reading of the difficult 


inscription on the 
reverse has been supplied by Mr. Nelson Wright, 

I.C.S. If we may take as a peri¬ 

phrasis for “ coin/’ the legend reads, ‘ May the 
coin remain as long as the orb p£ the sun and 
moon.’ There seems to be some connexion be- 

•*•••• ^ * * * I ' l / 

* • l/j 4, | l ilj 

tween this inscription and that on 8b. 

No. 79.* Silver : 174 grains : Ahmadiibikl : II. 991. 

Obverse: In double linear square with dots between the 


lines, 


111 1! 


lower margin 


LI 



I 


other margins illegible. 


Reverse: In double linear square with dots between the 


0? 


lines, 

the kalimah 
upper margin (probably) 
right margin (probably) 
other margins illegible. 


J 



All I HI All H 

j&t ' O L-‘ a -! 

(J "! 


No. 80 A 



er : 85 grains : u 



Obverse: 
Reverse: 


• [H 

[ *1 £ ] 

& ij i 


X 




iJax 



I 



J I if 6 


* 


* 




# 


* Coins Nos. 79 and 80 were struck during Mnzaffar Ill's second feign. 


A. H. 991-992, 
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No. 


81. Silver: 72 grains : Mint? : Date? 


Obverse: 



ajax) . va or SI A (for S va) 


Reverse: As 72, but the legend is very degenerate. 

A Katiir, or Rajput dagger, is represented in the 
lower part of the field of the reverse. 

This coin is a KacchKori, struck during the reign of Iiayadhan 

probably Ray ad hart I. (A.D. 1G6—1097). The Ra’ps of Kaceh 

retained on their coins, along with their own names written in 

¥ 

Devanagarl, the name of Muzaffar (III.) of Gujarat and the year 
978 both in Persian characters. This type of coin continued to be 

• i 

struck until recent times, but, as the years passed, the figures of 

the date and the letters of the Persian legend on the reverse became 

% 

ever more and more degenerate. 


No. 82. Copper: 189 grains: [Navanagar] : Date? 

Obverse: ’iftaTPT cx Rd-J I g (A | va (for i va). 

Reverse : A very degenerate form of the legend on the reverse 

of Coin No. 72. 


This is copper coin of the Navanagar State, a rough, imitation 
of the coins struck by Muzaffar III., before Akbar’s conquest 
of Gujarat. 



For the admirable plates that accompany this article I am 
indebted to my esteemed and learned friend Mr. Henry Cousens, 
M.R.A.S., Superintendent of the Archaeological Survey, Western 
Indify With his unfailing kindness he offered to take casts iu 
plaster, and fi’om them photographs, of all coins that I might 
select for the purpose ; and it was this most generous offer of his 
an offer entailing much tedious labour on his part—that 
than all else encouraged me to undertake the writing of the present 
article. Never before have photographic plates been pi’epai’ed 
representing so complete a set of the coins of the Gujarat Saltanat, 
and by this valuable contribution Mi*. Cousens has placed the 
readers of this Journal under a deep debt of obligation. 

G. P. T 
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Art. XI.—Dhar and Mandit. By Ernest Barnes, Capt., I.S.C 

(Communicated, June 1902.) 


Preface. 

•» 

An effort, lias here been made to collect in one paper such 
information as is obtainable regarding these places. 

For the historical portion of the work 1 have relied principally 
on Brigg’s Translation of Farishta’s History, the Ain-i-Akbari of 
Abul Fuzl, and on Sir John Malcolm’s History of Central India. 
A “History of Mandu ” published by “a Bombay Subaltern” in 
1844. and “ Mandu ” an article by Mr. (now Sir) J. M. Campbell, 
published in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society in 18915, have been of invaluable assistance to me. 

Much of the information regarding the buildings of Dhar has 
not, to the best of my belief, appeared in print before, and I am 
much indebted to Mr, Lele, Superintendent of Education in the 
Dhar State, and to his Assistant Babaji Nalchekar, in the matter 
of the Sanskrit inscriptions, also to Moulvie Syed Ahmed and 
Munshi Abdur Raliman who have rendered me similar help in 
dealing with the Persian inscriptions given in the text. For the 
photographs of inscriptions my thanks are due to Mr. Bodas of 
the Dhar High School, while the sketches have been lent by one 
who wishes to remain incognito. 

The Sanskrit inscriptions in Dhar which have recently come 
to light open up a field of research far beyond the scope of this 
work. The history of Dhar and Mandu prior to the Mahommedan 
conquest is shrouded in tradition, but there would seem to be some 
probability that scattered over the country and indeed in Dhar 
itself, inscriptions do exist from which it might be possible to 
elucidate facts connected with this period. To decipher and 
co-ordinate these inscriptions is obviously a work which requires 
special knowledge and time; but local officials have now been 
interested in this matter, and it may be hoped that with assistance 
from the Durbar, some arrangements will be possible under which 
such work might be carried on, in a systematic way. 

Though now fallen from their high estate the countries of the 

* 

Bhopawar Agency have had a great past, and not only in Dhar and 
Mandu, but in Nimar along the Narbada Valley to Bagh and 
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Barwani many striking evidences of former greatness are to be 
found. Few things would be more agreeable than to have an active 
share in bringing to light those forgotten times, but if that should 
not be possible, I would fain content myself with the hope that the 

present work, however imperfect, will serve to farther stimulate 

1% » 

inquiry, and that in the future progress may not depend solely 
on the chance interest displayed by European officials, but that 
native gentlemen, many of whom are well-fitted to take up the 
work, will recognise that it is part of their duty to their 
to endeavour to preserve from oblivion the records of the past. 



ERNEST BARNES. 


Dhab, C. I.. Gtli October 1002. 


DHAR. 

CHAPTER I. 

Historical Stretch . 

The Emperor Jehangir writes in his diary : “ Dinar is one of the 


A. D. 5fi7. oldest cities of India. Raja 



lived in this city one thousand 


A. I). 1325 
A. H. 7 13. 


A. D. 44. 


originally a school for 
among Maliommedans as “Piran Bliar 



years ago. Bliar was also the capital of the Mahommedan rulers 
of Malwa. When Sultan Maliammed Tuglnk was on his way to the 
conquest of the Deccan, he built a cutstone fort on a raised site. 
Its outline is very elegant and beautiful, but the space inside is 
empty of buildings.” 

The ancient name of the city was “ Dliara Nagari ” (Sanskrit, 
“the town of blades ol : swords as it appears that this place was 

but it is now known 

^ * 

owing to the number of 
tombs of Mahommedan saints that are to be found in its vicinity. 
: There seems to be little doubt that in the ancient Hindu king- 
dom of Uj jain, Bliar held the second place. Farishta, in the in¬ 
troductory chapter of his history, says that Vikramajit built the 
fort of Bhar. By this is evidently meant the earthen ramparts 
of which traces still remain and which are locally attributed to 
Itaja Bhoj. As to Raja Bhoj, Farishta adds “ After the death 
of Vikramajit, Malwa long remained in a state of anarchy, till at 
length Raja Bhoj setting up pretensions to the throne assumed the 
reins of Government. Raja Bhoj, also of the tribe of Puar, followed 
the steps of his predecessor.” 





tiie “mehgab” in “raja bhoj’s SCHOOL- ” 
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great patron 


A. I), 130-1 
A. H 714. 


Considerable confusion exists as. to this famous character, 
owing probably to the fact that there were certainly two Rajas of 
that name and probably more. Dr. Buhler, in his introduction to 

the Vikramanka devacliarita, puts the probable date of his death at 
A.D. 1065. In this poem, Bilhana, the author, states that Dhara 
was taken by storm during Ehoja’s reign by Somesvara I. 
the Chalukya king (1040—1069), and that Bhoja had to dee. 

9 

Bhoja is also mentioned by Kalhana in the Kaja tarangini as a 

® ft * a 

of poets (A.D. 1062). With the assistance of 

• ® 

inscriptions available, it is hoped that it will be possible to increase 

• _ • 4 

our knowledge on these points, but as things stand at present, 
concerning the long period of time from Vikrarnajit and Bhoj, 
up to the first Mahommedan invasion, we have no historical 
record. Farishta speaks of this invasion as having occurred 

in 1304 ; he says : 

“About this time, Ain-ul-mulk Multhani was sent with an army 
to effect the conquest of Malwa. He was opposed by Koka, Raja of 
Malwa, with 40,000 Rajput horse and 100,000 foot; in the engage¬ 
ment which ensued Ain-ul-mulk proved victorious and reduced the 
cities of Ujjain, Mandu, Dhara Kagari (Dhar), and Cbanderi.” 
Alla-ud-din Khilji was then King of Delhi. 

It would appear that from this time Malwa acknowledged 
allegiance to the Delhi kings, until the reign of Mahommed II, 
son of Feroz Tuodduk, when Dilawar Khan Ghori, a descendant on A. 1). 13S7. 

*3 ■ ■ • * .. 4 . 

his mother’s side of Saltan Shahab-ud'din Ghori of Damascus, was ~ * '* ’ * 

governor. This prince subsequently established his 

independence, and at the suggestion of his son Alp Khan (after- 

, > * . ' \ • 

wards Sultan Hoshang) assumed “the white canopy and scarlet a. D. 1401. 
pavilion of royalty.” A * ^04. 

Dhar, not Mandu, was the capital both of the Mahommedan 

province and of the independent kingdom founded by Dilawar 

* * . • • 

Khan, and it was not till after his death and the succession of 
his son Alp Khan that the pride of place passed to Mandu. 



A. D. 
A. H 


1405 

SOS. 


From this time, until the Mahratta invasions, the city of Dhar 
loses its importance except as a theatre of the continued struggles 
between the kings of Malwa and Gujarat. It was also, as its 
many tombs attest, a favourite ground for the Mahommedan 
propaganda. 
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A. D. 1690. 
A. H. 1108. 
A. D. 1696 
A.H. 1114. 


A. D. 1720. 
A. H. 1138. 
A. D. 1731, 2 
A. B.1149. 


The first Mahratta invasion of Contra! India occurred in the 
year IG90, and for seven years their incursions into this part of 
Malwa continued. Malcolm in his history notes that in 1G9(! 
the Mahrattas ascended the Nalcha Ghat and took Mandu. They 
also engaged the Mahommedan troops at Dhar, the fort of which 
they are said to have reduced after a siege of three months. These 
incursions only ceased on the advance of the celebrated Jai Sins'll 

•f O 

of Jeypur, who according to Mahommedan writers, while acting 
on behalf of the emperor, maintained a secret understanding with 
the enemies of Aurangzebe. At the commencement of the 18th 
century the invaders returned, and Udaji Puar 1 planted his 
standards at Mandu. This occupation also was but short lived, 

I ' 9 . 

and it was not till the succession of Bajerao, the 2nd Peishwa, that 
permanent occupation was thought of. 

In that year 2 Bajerao marched with a large army from Poona 
and occupied Nimar. Dia Bahadur, who was at this time 
governor of Malwa, foreseeing the danger which threatened, 
sent continued appeals to Delhi for assistance, but no notice was 
taken of his requests, and he was left to make head as best he 

t 

could against the storm. Expecting that the enemy would move 
by the Bagh-Tanda route, he blocked the passes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bhopawar and marched thither with his army to 

I 

await them. Meantime Bajerao’s army, led by Malhar liao 
Holkar and favoured by the Thakurs and Zemindars, crossed the 
Nerbada at Akbarpur (close to the present ford of Khalghat) and 
ascending the ghats by the Bahru Pass through which the Gnjri- 
Dliar road now passes, marched to Dhar. Dia Bahadur hastened 
back to meet the invaders and a battle was fought at Tirla (6 miles 
west of Dhar) in which the Mahommedan troops were completely 
defeated and Dia Bahadur was slain. 


A. D. 1732. Prom this time the Mahommedan supremacy in Malwa ends. 

it 1150 ^ M 

V D* 1734 r ^ w0 y ears Anand Rao Puar, the younger brother of Udaji 

A. H. 1152. (who had previously been deprived of all power by the Peishw T a), 

was vested with authority to collect the Mahratta share of the 

revenue of Malwa and Guzerat. He shortly afterwards settled 

at Dhar, which province with some of the adjoining districts were 

assigned to him for the support of himself and his adherents. As 


* The real founder of the present family. 
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Malcolm writes :—“It is a strange coincidence that the success 
of the Malxrattas should by making Dliar the capital of Anand 
Rao and his descendants, restore the sovereignty to a race which 
had seven centuries before been expelled from the Government of 

that city and territory.” 


Anand Ivao Puar died in 1749, and was succeeded by his son A. D. 1711). 
Yeswant Rao, who accompanied the Peishwa to Hindoostan, and A. H. lid". 

was one of the many distinguished leaders who fell at the battle of A. D. 1761. 
Paniput. He was succeeded by his son Kundi Rao, then only two ‘ ' 

an d a half years old, and the management of the family possessions 
was carried on by the Diwan Madho Rao Urekar. Prom this time 
the power of the State declined, and its total ruin seemed inevit¬ 
able when Raghuba Dada, being compelled to withdraw from 
Poona, sent his family to take refuge in I)bar. It was while in 
the fort that Anandi Bai, his principal wife, gave birth to Baji 

• m * m • 

Rao, the last of the Peishwas. Dliar was immediately attacked by 

the combined force of Ragliuba’s enemies, and as Kundi Rao had 

openly espoused his cause, the Puar territory iri-Malwa was resumed, 

and was only restored on the surrender of Anandi Bai and ner 

child. Kundi Rao married a daughter- of Govind Rao Gaekwar, 

by whom he had a son Anand Rao, who was born six months A - JJ- 1 ' so - 

after his father’s death. Anand Rao remained at Baroda until 

* , . g % * 

he was seventeen years old, when he proceeded to Dliar, and 
although opposed by the Diwan Rung Rao Urekar, he succeeded 
in establishing himself in power. Dor the next twenty years the ^ ^ 1797, 
State was subjected to continued raids by the forces of Holkar and a. H. 1215 
Scindhia. The former, Yeswant Rao Holkar, received the rebellious 
Diwan and, urged on by him, ravaged the country. Finding, 
however, lie could not obtain all he wanted, the Diwan went on to 
Daulat Rao Scindhia and succeeded in instigating that chief to 
attack Dhar. In this year Anand Rao died, leaving his distracted 
territory to his widow Maina Bai. This courageous lady who was 
pregnant at the time of her husband’s death, took up her residence 
in Mandu, where she gave birth to a son Ramcliatider Rao Puar. 

Her cause being 1 strengthened by this event, she continued her \2^8* 

struggle, in spite of all difficulties, to maintain the independence 
of the State. Her son died when he was three years old, but Maina 
Bai immediately had recourse to adoption, and with the concur- 

♦ - % t- / / • 1 ^ 

renee of both Scindhia and Holkar nominated her sister’s son, who 


A. D. 1807. 
A. H.1225. 
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a. d. i.m 

A* 1L 1251. 


A. D. IN36, 
A. H. 1254. 


A. I). IN57. 
A. TC. 1275. 


was about the same age as her own child, and seated him on the 

♦ 

• r ■ 

gaddi under the name of Ramchander Puar. The next seven years 

9 

were a mere struggle for existence, and when the British forces 
entered Malwa, Dhar itself was the only possession 1 that remained 

to Ramchander Puar, while the entire revenue of the State did not 

^ * 

exceed Rs.35,000. With the advent of the British, however, a 
rapid change took place. By opportune policy, Scindhia was 

induced to return the Badnawar pergana and his aid was invoked 

to recover Bersia which had been occupied by the Pindari Leader 

\ 

Karim Khan. Finally, on the 10th of July 1819, a treaty was 
concluded with the British, and Dhar was saved from the annilii- 

1 1 » • * ' ’ ! i ♦ * 

lation which undoubtedly awaited it. Prosperity rapidly returned, 
and Maina Bai and her Minister Bapu Raghunath, both of 
whom outlived Ramchander Rao, continued to carry on the 
administration. 

4 • • • 

Ramchander, who had married a granddaughter of Daulat Rao 
Scindhia, died childless in 1833. His widow adopted as his succes¬ 
sor Yeswant Rao Paar of Malthan (Deccan), then about twelve 
years of age, and the administration was continued by Bapu Raghu¬ 
nath till liis death in 1830. Nothing of importance marks the 
rule of this chief, but he introduced an organised system of govern¬ 
ment, and left a reputation for great generosity among the people. 
The fine temple of Kalka Devi to the north-west of the town, which 


was entirely repaired by him, shows his religious tendencies. 


He 


died suddenly in May^ 1857, having nominated on his death-bed 

Anand Rao Puar, his half-brother, as his successor. Anand Rao, 

• • .... ^ • . . • • • • * • 4 .• *. • • 

then a boy of thirteen, was unable to stem in his territory the 
torrent of mntiuy and disaffection which at that time spread over 
the whole country. His army, mostly composed of Makranis 
1st, Nov. 1357* and Pathans, having looted tlpe Agency at Bhopawar, occupied the 

fort at Dhar until it was captured by the British. In consequence 
A. I). I860. the State was confiscated, b&t was subsequently restored to Anand 

llao, with the exception of the Bairsia Perganna. 2 

British management was maintained, however, till 1804, when 
ruling powers were given to the chief. During his long rule, the 

1 The Nimar pergapas of Dharampuri and Tikri were still nominally in 
possession of the f amily, but no revenue was derived from these perganas. 

2 This pergana was transferred to Bhop.il as a reward for the services 
during the mutiny rendered by Sekmnler Regam. 
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prosperity of Dhar continued to increase, and the revenue rose 


from about 5 lakhs in 



to !) lakhs in 1896. Anand Rao A. D. 1877. 


received several marks of favour at the hands of the Imperial 
Government. On the occasion of the Delhi assemblage in 1877 


* t i 

he was granted the title of 



i a personal distinction, and 


was also appointed a Knight Commander of the Most Exalted Order 
of the Star of India. In lb83, the decoration of Companion of the 
Order of the Indian Empire wasalso conferred upon him. He died 
childless in July 1898, having previously adopted his nephew 
Udaji Rao Puar of Mafthan. Of Anand Rao the people say : “Fie 
was short of stature, but large of heart”; and indeed no truer thin6- 
could be said of him ; but with all his unlimited hospitality to¬ 
wards Europeans as well as natives, he left his treasury full, and 

thus enabled the ftt&te to tide over with comparative ease the dis¬ 
astrous years which followed his death. 

» • *f • 

Udaji Rao Puar, whose succession was immediately recognised 

by the Government of India, is now sixteen years of age, and is 

being educated at the Daly College at Indore, the management 

of the State being in the hands of a Superintendent under the 
direct control of the Political Agent. 


A. 1). 1S9S. 


A. D. 1902. 


CHAPTER II. 


7 


i Ui 


The Fort is 



s. 


a 


rectangular construction of 


red sandstone. 


attributed to Sultan Mahmud TughHik of Delhi. On the third gate 
there is an inscription to the effect that in the reign of Aurangzebe 
this gate was constructed during the administration of Asliur 
Beg. 1 a man of great resources and courage.” 

I t * 

During the Mahraita invasion the fort played an 
part, and it was here that Anandi Bai took refuge and gave birth 
to Baji Rao, the third Peisliwa. A toy well and miniature throne 
with slide are shown as having been his playthings. Later, at the 


A. 

A. 


D. 132.1-15, 

H. 725-752 


A. 

A. 


D. 1690. 

H. 1108. 


important 


commencement of the nineteenth century, the forts of Dhar and 

Mandu were practically the only pieces of territory remaining to 

the present family, and it was from here that Maina Bai, the 
courageous Rani of the time, directed her eventually successful 
struggles to preserve the State for her infant son, Ramchander Rao. 

In 1857 the Arabs, Makranis, and Patlians, then in the service of 


A. 

A. 


D. 1857. 
H. 1275. 


1 Foster brother of Shah Jehan 
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the State, joined the Amjhera mutineers and looted the Agency at 

Bhopawar. They then returned to Dhar, and having completely 

• • ® * * 

overawed the administration, took possession of the fort, which 

• _ " 

m • m • m 4 * • 

•m %• * • 

they held for about three months. An eye-witness describes what 
happened as follows: “ The Diwan, Ramchand Rao (son of Bapuji 
Rnghunath, the able minister of Maina Bai), the Raja being then a 
minor, informed the British authorities of what had occurred, and 
although frightened to openly ask for assistance, maintained secret 
correspondence with them, A force under the command of General 
Stewart eventually mai'ched from Mhow, and the mutineers, hearing 

^ J o 

of its advance, took up positions on the high ground to the east 
covering the approaches to the city. On being attacked, they 
immediately retired to the fort. The British were without siege 

o 

guns, and had to wait the arrival of two heavy pieces from Mhow. 
These guns were placed at the distance of about 300 yards from 
the south-west corner of the fort, and after battering the wall for 
thirteen days (using, as rumour goes, 40,000 projectiles), the breach, 
was effected, which is still to be seen. That night the mutineers 
fled without the knowledge of the British, and the following day 
the bombardment was renewed. The prisoners who had remained 
in the fort began to wave their ‘dhotis’ in sign of surrender, and 
the British then took possession.” It was only at the personal 

A. I) 1875. request of the late Maharaja, made to H. E. Lord Northbrook 

when he visited Dhar as Viceroy, that permission was given to 
rebuild the gap in the rampart. It has been found necessary to 
postpone the completion of this work owing to existing financial 
difficulties. The fort, at present, contains the jail and sepoy lines 
and a gigantic “ baoriV The palace known as the Karbuza Mahal, 
on the north-west bastion now in disrepair, apparently dates from 
the Mandu. period. 


At the upper entrance gate is a tomb known as that of Data 


Bandhi Chor. Very briefly the tradition is as follows : — The 
saint, by name Hazrat Mahbud, said to have been a servant in the 
fort, at the command of his mother, released all the prisoners. 
In struggling with the guards his head was severed from his bodv 

o o o o * 

and fell at the place where this tomb now stands. The headless 
body continued the fight until it reached a spot about 200 yards to 
the north, where it fell and was buried. At this spot also a much- 
frequented shrine exists. 
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Among the guns stored in the Arsenal, at the entrance of the 
fort, there are some old pieces of the Mandu period of most 
primitive character ; also a few camel guns. These were brought 
from Mandu for safe custody at the suggestion of the Political 
A cent 1 about 1878. 

The Lat Musjid. 


This mosque owes its erection to Dilawar Khan, first king of 
Malwa, the material used having evidently been taken from Hindu 
temples. The northern gateway is of particularly Jain-like style, and is 
in good preservation. The eastern gate is of a later-epoch, and shows 
much more the influence of Mahomedan architecture. There are 
two inscriptions ; that on the northern doorway is in prose, and to the 
effect that Ahmed Shah, known as Dilawar Khan, laid the foundation 
stone in the year A. 1). 1405. The second inscription on the eastern 
entrance is in verse, and may be thus transcribed : 

“ Lord of'the earth and mighty source of lofty heaven 
“ The support of the people of this world 
“And sun of the zenith of perfection 
“ In Him all good qualities are entered 

“ Of descent noble as the heavens 
“ Powerful as the angels, and equal to Jesus 
“In justice, charity, gravity, war, assembly and magnificence 
“ The eve of heaven hath not seen 
“A person of sucli lofty thoughts 
41 The great supporter of Islam 
“ Ahmed Shah Dawad 
A hero of such noble qualities 
As Glior may well be proud of. 


ii 


a 


tc 


cc 


i( 


u 


a 


u 


u 


( 


u 


cc 


The helper and supporter of the religion of the Prophet 
Dilawar Khan, the chosen one of the Great God 
Disciple of Nazir-ud-din Maliommed 

This Asylum and place of protection for all great men 

In the city of Dhar constructed this assembly mosque 

At a happy moment and on an auspicious day 

A mosque like the second Kaba of the world 

The praise of which is beyond description 

A mosque which resembles one built by angels 

Or the Kaba by which the great world lias received pleasure and 

beauty. 


A.D.1405. 
A.H. 808. 


1 Colonel Lester. 
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A. D. 1591. 


f 

“It was the year 808 Hijri that the construction of the mosque 
was completed with all splendour.” 

Eighty feet from the northern gateway lies the square beam of iron 
by which the mosque is known. Jehangir in his diary speaks of it as 
follows: 

“ Outside this fort (Dhar), there is an assembly mosque which 

lias in front of it fixed in the ground a four-cornered iron pillar 

about four feet round. When Sultan Bahadur of Gujrat 
took Malwa, he wished to carry this column to Gujrat. In 
digging it up, the pillar fell and broke in two, one piece 
measuring 22 feet arid the other Id feet. As it was lying 
here uncared for, 1 (Jehangir) ordered the big piece to be 
carried to Agra, to be put up in the courtyard of the shrine 
of Him, whose abode is the heavenly throne (Akbar) to he 
used as a lamp-post.” 

Evidently Jehangir’s orders were never carried out. The piece fallen 
in situ actually measuring 24 feet is where Jehangir saw it; the second 
piece, 12 feet long, was removed to the Agency Garden some years ago. 
The end of this piece is octagonal and suggestive of its having been 
made for a lamp-post. 

On the piece lying near the mosque is a short inscription in Persian 
as follows: 

“ In the reign of the most exalted emperor, the reflection of the 
Almighty, while on his way to the Deccan in the eighth year 
of Asfandia, 12 Julusi, corresponding to 1000 of the Hijra, 
the Emperor Akbar passed here with great pomp, and his 
order for engraving this inscription was carried into effect by 


Sharif Mahommed. 




The “ Kamal Mania K 
This enclosure comprises the tomb of: — 

(a) Shaikh Ivamal-ud-clin Sahib Malvi'; 

(b) The alleged tomb of Mahmud Khilji, third king of Mandu ; 

(c) A mosque; and 

(d) Several other ruined tombs of no historic importance. 

As regards the tomb of Kamal-ud-din, the inscription over the 
doorway reads thus : 

u This lofty tomb of beauty, this dome which reflects light, 

" This is the shrine of the saint 
i; And people coming from distant places 
“ Should here prostrate themselves. 




THE LAT MCSJ1D, NORTHERN ENTRANCE. 




















The blue tile on the wall, Kamal Maula's tom 
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“Though the space was small, still the gateway was constructed 

with beauty 

“ The small arches over the platform, the threshold and this gateway 
“ Resemble the new moon. 


“ For the repose of all great persons 
“ And for the support of all 
“ In the happy reign of the emperor of the world 
“Mahmud Shah Kliilji 

“ In the year 8(>1 Hajri this was constructed. 

“May the place of his life be everlasting. 

“On the threshold of the Lord of this world and of Religion 
“Mahmud lay prostrate. 

“ May his kindness continue upon me 

“In the same way as it is extended to all who bow before him.” 

The origin of the quaint blue tile, with cufic characters, let into 
the wall above the Mulvi’s tomb is a puzzde. There is nothing similar 
to it to be found in the neighbourhood, and up to the present it has 
not been possible to trace whence it came. The only mention of it is 
to be found in a Persian work called “ Guljar Abrar,” where a 
translation is given in Persian verse, which we may thus transcribe : 

“ On this tomb upon a green stone with golden letters it is written 
that, in this world nothing remains of good men, except their goodness.” 

Kamal-ud-din, known as “Malwi,” because of his long residence in 
Malwa, was one of the many disciples of the famous Nizam-nd-din 
Auliva, who flourished in Delhi at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. Sent by his spiritual guide to Malwa, Ivamal became famous 
as a preacher and “attained the heights of sanctity.” The date of his 
death is unknown, but it must have occurred many years prior to the 
erection by Mahmud Kliilji of the buildings which adorn his grave. 
His teacher, Nizam-ud-din, died in A.D. 1325; it is thus hardly possi¬ 
ble that Kama! can have lived bevond A.D. 1400, and he cannot, 

f F 

therefore, have met Mahmud in the flesh. It would seem probable 
that these buildings were erected as a thanks-offering to the local saint 


after Mahmud’s return from his successful campaign against the Rana 


Kumbhu of Chit or. 1 



D. 1457, 


1 Since this was written an inscription has been exhumed from the small 
graveyard in this enclosure. It is dated. 795 A.H. (1395 A.I).), t.e., prior to 
the assumption of sovereignty by Dilawar Khan, 1st king of Malwa, and states 
that in that year in the reign of Mahmud Shah, son of Sultan Firoz Tughluk, 
the small and ancient mosques of Dhar which had fallen into ruin through the 
ravages of time were repaired in a beautiful fashion by Khan Falik Dilawar 
Fhan (then Subah of Malwa). 

35 
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that of Kamal-ucl-clin stands a tomb which, local tradition 
insists, is that of Mahmud Khilji himself. Again to quote tradition, 
the great warrior is said to have expressed the wish that he “should 
he buried in the place where people removed their shoes in going to 
visit the tomb of his patron saint Kamal-ud-din." 



Raja Bhojas School. 

The mosque, contiguous to Kamiil-ud-din’s tomb, is known among 
the Hindoo population as “Raja Bhoja ka Madrassa,” i. c., Rajn 
Bhoja’s School. In its present form, it is contemporaneous with the 
buildings round it, but, as in the case of the Lat Musjid, all the 
materials used seem to have been taken from Hindoo buildings. The 
decoration of the “ Mehrab ” and the dome are more elaborate than in 
the Lat Musjid. 

As confirming the local tradition of the existence of Raja Bhoja's 
school in this neighbourhood, the two Serpnbandhi pillar inscriptions, 
photographs of which are given below, are extremely interesting. 

The following explanation of them, has kindly been given me bv 
Mr. K. K. Lele, Superintendent of Education in the Dhar State. 

“ Inscription No. I is made up by the windings of one serpent only. 
It contains the Sanskrit alphabet in the Nagari characters of the 11th 
or 12th century A. D. ; and the chief inflectional terminations of nouns 
and verbs. The former are given in the body of the serpent, and the 
latter in the tail. The consonants do not differ very much from those 
in common use now ; but the vowels have quite a different shape. 
The whole inscription is 2 ft. 3 in. in height and 1 ft. in breadth. 
There are altogether 53 letters and symbols, and 21 nominal and 
18 verbal inflectional terminations. As the alphabet plays the chief 
part in this inscription, it may he ealled alphabetical.” 


“Inscription No. II is bigger in size, 2£ ft. in height and 1| ft. in 
breadth, with greater contents. It is made up by the intertwining of 
two serpents, probably male and female. It contains chiefly the 
personal terminations of the ten tenses and moods of Sanskrit gram¬ 
mar. There are three numbers in Sanskrit, and two sets of termina¬ 
tions (Parasmaipada and Atmanepada, transitive and intransitive) for 
each of the tenses and moods : so for the three persons in each there 
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are 


altogether 18 terminations, 9 of each set, as shown below 


Sing'. 

3rd person 
2nd ,, 

1st 


Parasmai. 

du. 


pi. 


Sing. 


Atmane. 

du. 


pi. 


« m • 


• • « 


• • * 


2nd 

1st 





* J 


*> 1 


• • 


turnings of the serpents. On the 


# 

Inscription Serpobandha No. U. 

Thus there are altogether 18X10 = 180 verbal terminations, DO of 
each set, given in the table and numbered on the right-hand side. 
They are «>'iven in slanting columns from the left to the right in the 

spaces left between the zigzag 
left-hand side are marked the names of the two sets of terminations, 
the three persons : the third or prathama, the second or madhyama, 
and the first or uttama ; and the three numbers by the figures 1, 2 
and 3. The names of the tenses are marked on the top of each 
column by the initial letter of each. In Sanskrit, besides primitive 
verbal bases, there are several (not fewer than a dozen) derivative 
bases of verbs, which show causation, desire, intensity, etc. These and 
other details are indicated in the round knots below the principal table. 
The inscription is based on the Ka-tantra grammar of Sanskrit. 

Above the table there are two Sanskrit stanzas of the Amistubha 
metre of 32 letters divided into 4 feet of 8 letters each. In the first 
verse occur the names of Udayadittya and Naravavman, and in the second 
that of Udayadittya alone. Now these Udayadittya and Naravarman 
were the almost immediate successors of the Raja Bhoja who ruled at 
Dhar during the first half of the eleventh century of the Christian era. 

The probable meaning of the stanzas is as follows : 


• The swords of the 


king 


Udayadittya and Naravarman were 
equally ready for the protection of the varnas (i.e., the four castes) and 
the letters of the alphabet. This pillar inscription has been put here 
by king Udayadittya for the gratification of poets and princes.” 

In addition to these evidences, a considerable portion of the floor of 
the mosque is paved 1 with black stone slabs, on which can be distinctly 
seen traces of the inscriptions which once covered them, but which 
unfortunately have been almost totally defaced bv the Mahomedau 

V t ) %) 

conquerors. Finally, a recent dose inspection has brought to light the 
fact that the reverse side of two of the great black stone slabs which 
lorm the lining of the u Mehrab” are covered with similar inscriptions, 
which happily by their position have escaped destruction, but of which, 


1 For about 1.200 sq. ft. 
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A. D. 1296 
1310. 

A. D. 1454. 


owing to that same position, it has only been possible up to the present 
to take fragmental impressions. These impressions seem to show 
that the inscriptions are a dramatic composition probably on an 
historical subject, written in the reign of a successor of Bhoja. 1 

Mausoleum of Abdulla Shah Changal. 

This mausoleum lies south-west of the city on the ancient ram¬ 
parts of the town. The tomb itself is insignificant, but the history 
connected with it, as detailed in the Persian inscription over the gate¬ 
way leading up to the tomb, is of interest. It runs as follows : 

“ His tomb appears to be wholly a reflection of light 
“ Amd the Saint who is buried here was the true lover of God. 
“His voice possessed a power as marvellous as that of David 
“ And by it men and even animals were charmed; 

But what of men, even Angels do homage to his tomb. 


44 


% 4 


It was in the palmy days of the Hindus that he came to thiscitv 

“ And Raja Bkoj, 2 then king,was so affected by his marvellous power 
“•That he embraced the Faith. 

“ Mahmud Shah Kliilji repaired the dome over his tomb, which 
Allah-ud-din Ghori had constructed before him. 

“He is the first and foremost of the saints, and his tomb was 
constructed here in 857 A. H. 

“ He is termed Changal, because all who once visited him remained 
for ever fascinated by his marvellous power. 



1 The dimensions of the stone from which impressions have been taken are 
5 S x 5 , and the whole inscription consists on a rough calculation of about 80 
lines of 116 syllables each. Owing to the position and then only with great 
difficulty 40 half-lines have been copied. The inscription is in classical San¬ 
skrit poetry and was written by the Koyal Tutor Madan to be reproduced at 
Dhar at the spring festival. It is written in honor of Arjuna Varna Deo 
(A.D. 1209—121/) and mention is made of the wars between the Pramanae and 
the Chalukyas now happily ended by marriage. A glimpse is given of the high 
states of civilisation and refinement then prevailing in Dhar, which is described 
as a city of palaces having beautiful pleasure gardens on the hills surrounding 
the town. Ihe people prided themselves in the glories of Bhoja who had made 
Dhai the Queen of Malwa. The excellence of the Dhar musicians as well as of its 
scholars is also mentioned. It appears that some of the facts mentioned in 
this inscription are confirmed by a copper-plate grant of Arjuna Varma, dated 
Bamvat 1272 (A. D. 1215) which was written by the same author Madan, and 

a oopy of which has been published in the American Oriental Society's 
Journal (Part VII.). 

® According to Tod, the dates of the three Bhojas were: A.D. 567. A.D. 
665, A.D. 1305. The last was the predecessor of Udayadittya. 
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“ He has attained the highest degree of piety and virtue known to 

the Dervishes.” 

The Hindus naturally scoff at the idea that a Raja Bhoj should 
have been con vetted to Mahommedanism, but the inscription given 
above shows how ancient is the tradition, while the Makommedan 

story, which is fully detailed in the “Annals of Malwa,” goes on to say 
that Raja Bhoja on his conversion took the name of Abdullah and 
was buried on the same spot as his teacher. A series of small tombs 
the same enclosure are said to be those of forty missionaries who 
wore massacred at the instance of Raja Bhoj himself, evidently prior 
to the arrival of Shah Changal ! The latter was a native of Medina 
and, in Malwa, one of the earliest apostles of the new creed. 1 

Besides the above there are some twelve other tombs of known “Pirs” 
scattered in and about the city, dating from the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. One of the most prominent, and whose tomb is visible at a 
distance of about a mile south from the Shah Changal is that of Plazrat 
Pir Parakan. It is said of him that one of the elements, namely air, was 
under his control ; the seat on which he used to sit floated in the tether, 
and on it he moved at will from place to place. Hence his name, Pir 
Parahan—the flying Saint. Another of historical interest is the shrine 
of Maulana Gliiyas, who is mentioned by Abul Fazl in conjunction with 
Shaikh Kamal and others as having been one of the saintly followers of 
Xizamuddin Auliya. 2 His tomb lies on the Kliande Rao hill. He is 
more specially a patron oE learning, and to this day the youth of Dhar 
frequent his shrine when troubled with the prospect of an examination. 

It may here be noted that these Makomedan shrines of Dhar are 
equally sacred both to Hindus and Mahomedans. 

The only Hindu building of general interest is the temple of Kali, KalkaLeci 
beautifully situated on a hillock overlooking the lotus-covered tank to 
the north-west of the city. 


The building as it now stands is due to Jaswant Rao Puar, grand¬ 
father of the present chief, but the shrine itself is of a far remoter 
period, and is alleged to date from the early Hindu kings. When the 
Mahommedans invaded Malwa, the image, to avoid its destruction, was 
removed and hidden in the city, where it is still to be seen in a miserable 
hut. It is held by the devotees of Kali that with the exception of the 
famous Durga of Bengal, this is the only image of the goddess which 


escaped destruction and survived those iconoclastic times. 

1 I hare not succeeded in finding any mention of this saint in the Aiu-i- 
Akbari. 


2 


Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. III., p. 365, Jarrett’s translation. 
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A. D. 1441. 
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But little comment is necessary on the modern city. It dates from 
the commencement of last century when Maina Bai built the palace 
and the Utawad gate as well as the fine temple of Maliadeo in the centre 
of the town. Of public buildings there are practically none, with the 

exception of the High School and the hospital founded by Anand Rao 
Puar, the late Maharaja. 


CHAPTER TIL 



Nalcha, sixteen miles from Dliar, is now a small village, the head¬ 
quarters of a tahsil of the same name. 

It has lost much of its importance since 1820 when it was the. head¬ 
quarters of Sir John Malcolm and still more, since the time when 
Jeliangir visited it, and in his diary describes it as follows : 


“ What 

can he written worthy of the beauty and pleasantness of Nalcha? The 
neighbourhood is full of mango trees, the whole of the country is one 
unbroken and restful evergreen. Owing to its beauty, I remained 
there three days. 

“Nalcha is one of the best places in Malwa. It has an extensive 
growth of vines, and among its mango groves and vineyards wander 
streamlets of water. I arrived at a time (February) when, contrary to 
the Northern clime, the vines were in blossom and fruit, and so great 
was the vintage that the meanest boor could eat grapes to his fill. The 
poppy was also in flowers, and its fields delighted the eye with theii 
many coloured beauty.” 

The vines have disappeared, and nothing is sadder than to see the 
ruin which the recent drought has caused to the mango-groves of which 
Jeliangir speaks. Still much of tiie natural beauty of the place remains, 
and o.ie can well understand how Sir John Malcolm chose it as a 
residence. The house where he lived lies a few hundred yards west 
of the village, and as lie himself records is one of the palaces built by 
Mahmud Khilji during the reign of the latter in Mandu. 

Until about 1840, it was used as a travellers’ bungalow, but has since 


fallen into total disrepair. 

The picturesque ruins surrounding the tank close to which the road 
passes, date from the time of Mahmud Khilji who, it is recorded, built 
here some beautiful palaces and mosques. From Nalcha to Mandu 
the road becomes a sort of Via Appia. On the rising ground at a 
short distance from the village the ruins commence which extend with- 

1 a n 

out intermission to the hill of Mandu. On the right is a chain ot 
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hills, nearly every one of which is topped by crumbling relics of the 
past. Most of the buildings are quadrangular and surmounted by 
cupolas below which are ruins of ornamental carving with traces of the 
original blue enamelled ground. Some of the buildings are large with 
walled enclosures and porticos. As a “Bombay Subaltern” writing 

in 1844 says : “ They form a dreary picture of the mutability of earthly 
pomp; a cutting satire on the vanities and nothingness of human 
endeavour; the hardy pipal tree lias clung to the walls with destructive 
and unrelenting embrace, and the wild denizens of the jungle have 
usurped the halls of Icings, the luxurious retreats oE indolent Maho- 
medans, and of the fair inmates of their harem. ” 

On the left, about half way to Mandu, is the “Kakra Koh,” a mag¬ 
nificent ravine of great depth, which extending far into the distance 
breaks through the Vindhian chain into the Nimar plain. Two marks 
on the rock near where the two sides meet are pointed out as the 

footprints of Murtaza Ali, the son-in-law of Mahomed, 
.lust opposite, on the other side of the road, and strongly contrasting 
in its quiet beauty with the grandeur of the ravine, is a small lake sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by hills, its embankments covered with a rich 
belt of mangos and jamun trees. 

The strange bulky tree, which cannot fail to have attracted notice, is 
the Adansonia digitata, the Baobab tree of Senegal known in Malwa 
as the Khorasani Imli. It abounds in Nalcha and Mandu, but is not 
to be found in any other part of Malwa, 1 and is exotic in India. Its 
trunk attains enormous dimensions, and was supposed by its discoverer, 
the French botanist Adanson, to exceed any other tree in longevity ; 
he found one 30 feet in diameter, and calculated its age at 5,150 years ! 
The wood is extremely light, its specific gravity being only 262, water 
being 1,000, and is thus but little heavier than cork. The tree is in 
full leaf only during the rains, the pods ripening about March; the 
juice is used by the natives as a febrifuge and a basis for sherbet. 
It seems probable that this tree was introduced into Malwa from 
Abyssinia during the reign of Mahmful Khilji, when Mandu was at its 
zenith and close trade relations with that country existed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mandu—its History . 

Before attempting to describe the ruins, it seems desirable to 
take up the thread of history which connects this place with. 

ii hi i | , i ■ 

i Except an occasional stray specimen. 
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Dhar, and to note as briefly as a period of five hundred Years 
Yvill allow, the events of which Maudu has been the scene. 

From time immemorial Mandu must have been a fortress, hut as 
is the case with Dhar, of its history prior to the Mahoniedan 
conquest very little is known. 


Farishta mentions that one Anand Deo Rajput of the tribe of Bais 
who rose to power after the death of Fertab Chaml, constructed the 
fort of Mandu in Malwa. This Anand Deo lived in the reign of 
A. D. 591-621. Khusrn Parvis, King of Persia, and died after a reign of sixteen 

years. 


A. H. 714. 
A. I). 1305. 

A. D. 1388. 


In connection with the foundation of Mandu, Colonel Tod writes 
as follows : 

“ Maheswar . . . appears to have been the first seat of 

Government of the Pramaras. x They subsequently 
founded Dhara Nagar (Dhar) and Mandu on the crest of 
the Vindhian hills . . . the inscription in the nail¬ 

headed character fixes the date of the last prince of the 
Pramaras of Chitore at A. D. 714.” 

In A. D. 1304-05 Mandu suffered the same fate as Dhar at the 
hands of Ain-ul-Mulk Multani, and one century later, on the succes¬ 
sion of Alp Khan, known as Sultan Hoshang, became the capital of 

the independent kingdom of Malwa. It was seven years previous 
to this date that Alp Khan withdrew to Mandu, annoyed with his 
father Dilawar Khan for entertaining as his overlord at Dhar, 
Mahmud Tugluk, the refugee Monarch of Delhi. According to 
Farishta he stayed there for three years and laid the foundation of 
the famous fortress, the remains of which still exist. Although 
Dilawar Khan took up his residence at Dhar, and considered that 
place as the seat of his government, he frequently visited Mandu 
and, as available inscriptions show, built the Assembly Mosque near 
the Jahaz Mahal and the southern gateway of the fort now known 
as the Tarapur Gate. 


2nd King of 
the Ghori 
dynasty, A. D. 
1405-1432. 


On the death of Dilawar Khan, Alp Khan assumed the title 


King of Malwa under the nai 


e of Sultan Hoshang Ghori. 



A rumour prevalent at the time that he had poisoned his father 
(although according to Farishta not generally accepted) was evt 
dently believed byMusaffar Shah of Guierat, the sworn brother-in- 



1 Modern Puar. 
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arms of the late king, who immediately collected an armv and 
marched against Hoshang. 1 He reached Dhar without resistance 
and a battle ensued on the plain in front of the town. The Gnjerat 
chief was wounded and Hoshang was unhorsed, but the troops con¬ 
tinued to fight desperately until the scale turned in favour of 
Gujerat. Hoshang threw himself into the fort of Dhar, wherein he A. I>. 1407 , 
was closely besieged, and was finally forced to surrender at discre¬ 
tion. He was taken prisoner to Gnjerat, and Nnsrat Khan, brother 
of Muzaffar Shall with a strong detachment, was left in charge of the 
Government of Malwa. Nasrat, however, failed to gain the good¬ 
will either of the army or of the people and was forced to retire to 
Gujerat. On his departure, the Mahvites appointed Mnsi Khan, 
nephew of the late Dilawar Khan, their leader. Hearing this, 

Hoshang wrote to Muzaffar Shah, pointing out that the unfavour¬ 
able reports circulated against him were false, and requesting that 
he might be permitted to recover his usurped dominions. Muzaffar 
Shah acceded to his request, and deputed his grandson Ahmed to 
accompany Hoshang to Malwa and reinstate him on his throne. 

On arrival at Dhar, which place they soon reduced, Alimed 
turned to Gujerat, and Hoshang continued his advance on Mandu, 
but failed to make any impression on it until joined by his cousin, 

Malik Mof/ht's. The desertion of this powerful noble so disconcerted 
Musi Khan, that he abandoned Mandu and fled without further 
resistance. Two years later, Hoshang, forgetful of all he owed to 


re ' A. T). nos. 


Muzaffar Shah, and personally to the prince Ahmed, who had now 
succeeded to the Gujerat throne, marched on Broach for the pur¬ 
pose of aiding Feroz Khan and Haibat Khan 2 in opposing Ahmed’s 
succession. Ahmed Shah, however, prevented the junction of the 
three armies, and Hoshang returned incontinently to Dhar, but so 
restless was his disposition, and so inveterate his enmity to the 
rnlers oE Gujerat, that he soon afterwards involved himself iu anew 
war. Hearing that Ahmed Shah had marched against the Raja of 
Jalwara, Hoshang again led his army into Gujerat and laid it 
waste. Ahmed Shah accordingly returned to meet him, on which 
occasion again Hoshang fled to Malwa. A third time Hoshang \ 



D. 141?. 


1 This attack marks the commencement of the series of wars between 

Malwa and Gujarat, which finally culminated, in A, D. 152G, with the over¬ 
throw of the Malwa Kingdom, 

2 Younger sons of Muzaffar Shah. 

36 
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invaded Gujerat during the absence of Ahmed Shah, but retreated 
on the prince’s approach. On this occasion Ahmed Shah followed 
him up into Malwa and a battle was fought near Ujjain. Hoshang 
was defeated and fled to Mandu pursued by the Gujerat cavalry, 
while Ahmed Shah followed as far as Nalcha. 

To punish Hoshang, Ahmed twice besieged Mandu, and though 
he failed each time to take the fort, his retirement had to be 
purchased, and both as regards success and fair dealing the honours 
of the campaign remained with the Gujerat chief. 

A. i\ 1420. j n 2420 , Hoshang marched on Kherla, a fortress of the Ghond- 

wara kingdom, and having compelled the Raja by treaty to pay 
a yearly tribute to the king of Malwa, returned laden with booty 
to Mandu. 


a> a 'i:n 


In 1421, assuming the character of a horse-dealer, and accom¬ 
panied by a thousand cavalry, he went to dajnagar, now Jajpnr 
in Orissa. He took with him a number of bay, chestnut and 
crey horses, such as that Raja was known to admire with the 
object of bartering these animals and other goods for the famous 
war elephants of Jajnagar. The pretended merchants having- 
arrived, the Raja intimated his intention first of all to inspect the 
linen-goods, and then, either to purchase them with money, or 
barter elephants for them. The goods were accordingly spread on 
the ground, but owing to the threatening appearance of the weather 
Hoshang remonstrated, pointing out that the articles would be 
damaged if rain came on. The Raja’s servants, however, insisted, 
and the goods remained spread out in the open. At length the 
Ua ja arrived, and a thunderstorm coining on, the elephants of his 
cavalcade trampled over the merchandise, which was much damaged. 
Hoshang, irritated at his loss, without further ado ordered his 
followers to mount and attack the Raja’s escort, many of whom 
were slain, the Raja himself being taken prisoner. Hoshang then 
informed him of his rank, and the Raja purchased liis liberty with 
seventy-five elephants ; he was also required to escort the warlike 
merchant to the confines of his country, whence he was permitted 
to return but not without having handed over a few more of his 
famous elephants. 


On his way back to Malwa, Hoshang heard that Ahmed Shah 
had invaded the country and Avas besieging Mandu. He, therefore, 
seized the fort of Kherla so as to have a position to fall back on 
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ia case Mamin fell, ami thence continuing his march lie succeeded 
ia entering* the fort by the Tarapur Gate. On this Ahmed Shall 
raised the siege and retired to Sarangpur. Hoshang having 


followed by a shorter route, reached there before him, and sent the 
following hypocritical message to delay his advance : — “ The blood 


following hypocritical message to delay Ins advance : — “ The blood 
of the faithful depends on us; lei us restrain then our hands from 
the mutual destruction of true Believers. I beseech you to desist 
from warfare and to return to Gujerat. Meanwhile, let hostilities 
cease, and receive my ambassador, who has power to conclude an 


eternal peace between us. 


Ahmed Shah was deceived by these 


protestations, and Hoshang availed himself of his credulity by 
making a night attack on the Gujerat camp. His army penetra¬ 
ted to the Royal Tent, and it was only through the gallantry of the 
Rajput guard that Ahmed Shah made his escape. The latter hovered 
about the skirts of the camp until day-break, and having rallied a 


small but resolute band of his followers, led them against the 
hitherto victorious Malwites. Hoshang fought bravely, and both 
chiefs were wounded, but the King of Malwa, “ on whom the face 
of victory never smiled,” was defeated, and took refuge in the fort 
of Sarangpur. Ahmed not only recovered all his property, but in 
addition captured twenty-seven of Hoshang’s elephants : he then 
retired towards Gujarat only to be followed by Hoshang. An 
action took place, in which Alimed was again victorious and 
Hoshang tied a second time to Sarangpur. 


Thence he repaired to Mandu to recruit his defeated army, and a. D. H2?>. 
shortly afterwards besieged the fort of Gagrcne, which fell into 
his hands. He also invested Gwalior, but was compelled to raise 
the siege and return to Mandu. In 142s he again suffered defeat, D. 1428. 
on this occasion at the hands of the Deccanis under Ahmed Shall 
Bhamani, when his baggage, followers and the ladies of his family 
remained in the hands of the enemy. His last expedition was 
against the fort of Kalpi, which lie took. From here he returned ^ d. 1481. 
to Mandu and thence to Hoshungabad, where he died in the month p C ath of 
of September. He was in the first instance buried here, but his 
body was afterwards removed to Mandu in state and entombed in 
the splendid mausoleum which still exists. By the help of his 
minister, Malik Mugliis Khilji and of his son Mahmud, Malwa 
during the last ten years of his reign prospered, and tlie limits of 
the Kingdom were much extended. 
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Third King: of 
the Ghori Dy¬ 
nasty, A. D. 
1432-35. 


On Hoshang’s death, liis son Ghazni Khan, with the title oiSuttan 
Mahommed Ghori , succeeded to the throne. It was this prince that 
ordered his capital to be called 44 Sliadiabad,” 1 or the “ City of Joy.” 
Malik Mughis, Hoshang’s minister, and his son, 



were 


maintained in power. The Sultan, finding that the Nandod Rajputs 
were raiding a part of Malwa, despatched his chief minister with 
an army to chastise them, and leaving all public business in the 
hands of Mahmud, abandoned himself to drunkenness and dissipa¬ 
tion. After a reign of three years, during which the power of 
Mahmud continually increased, lie was poisoned by one of the 
private servants at the instance of his minister. The Ghori Dyn¬ 
asty thus came to an end. 

With the reins of power entirely in his hands Mahmud asked 
A. L). 1435. his father to accept the succession, but the latter declined saying 

that he alone was best able to conduct the affairs of the State. 
Accordingly on the 16th of May 1435, Sultan Mahmud Kliilji ascend¬ 
ed the throne in the thirty-fourth year of his ago, and was crown- 


4th King of 
Mai w a and 
1st of the 
Kliilji dyn¬ 
asty. A.D. 
1435-69. 


ed in Mandu with the tiara of Sultan Hosliang. He raised his 
father to royal dignity, and delivered over exclusively to him the 
seals of office of prime minister. Shortly after his accession, a 
revolt among the nobles was quelled, but Ahmed Shall of Gnjerat, 
taking advantage of the discontent, marched to attack Mandu in 
support of Massaoud Ghori, son of the late King. This attack was 
repulsed by Mahmud and his father, and a fatal disease breaking 
out in Alimud’s camp he was compelled to retreat to Gnjerat. 
Meantime Mahmud, after a siege of eight months, took Chanderi. 
and marching into Gwalior ravaged that territory. 


A. D. 1439. 
A. D. 1440. 


On his return to Mandu he commenced the repairs of the palace 
of the late floshang and completed the mosque and tomb which 
that chief had begun. In the following year Mahmud received 
petitions from the chiefs of Mewat and Delhi stating that Syed 
Mahomed, King of Delhi, was totally incapable of carrying on the 
government of the Empire, and inviting him to march to Delhi 
and ascend the throne. With this invitation, Mahmud willingly com¬ 
plied, and at once marched towards the capital. Syed Mahomed, 

1 Vide Farishta’s History of Malwa. But on the Tarapur Gate, which was 
completed in A. D. 1406, the name |“ Shadiabad ” and not Mandu is used. 
Vide infra. Chapter V., Translation of inscription on Tarapur Gate. 
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in alarm, wished to quit Delhi and fly to tlie Punjab. He 

was, however, dissuaded from this purpose, and sent his son to 
repel the invaders. Mahmud, hearing* the King was not with the 
Delhi forces, deemed it derogatory to proceed in person; so, keep¬ 
ing an escort of cavalry with him, he ordered the rest of his army 
under his two sons, Ghias-ud-din and Fidwi Khan, to oppose the 
enemy. In the engagement which ensued, both armies fought 
with great valour until sunset, when the retreat was sounded on 
both sides. On that night Sultan Mahmud dreamed that he saw 
an unknown person placed on the throne at Mandu, and being 
much disturbed on this account was deliberating how to act, when 
a messenger unexpectedly arrived from Syed Mahomed ordering* 
his son to makepeace on any terms. An agreement was imme¬ 
diately come to, and Mahmud with his army retreated to Mandu. 

It is stated as a remarkable fact that on that very night an 
insurrection took place in the city of Mandu, which was put a stop 
to only by the resolute and timely exertions of Mahmud’s father. 
It is also stated, and Parishta says this version appears most pro¬ 
bable, that “ Mahmud’s return was caused by the rumour of an 
expected attack from Gujerat.” He reached Mandu in 1441, and 
distributed aims among the poor as a thanks-olfering for bis safe 
return. It was in this year that he took up his residence in 
Nalcha and beautified that place with buildings. 

He could not, however, remain long at peace, and during the 
following* two years, devoted himself to the conquest of the 
Rajput Kingdom of Chitore. In this campaign he was partially 
successful. It was on the occasion of the capture and destruction 
of one of the forts 1 in the Chambal District that the defeated Rajputs 
were compelled to eat the calcined parts of their idols mixed with 
“ pan” in order that Mahmud might say : “ They have eaten their 
own gods.” This fort had frequently and successfully withstood the 
attacks of the kings of Gujerat, and on its capture, Mahmud caused 
public thanksgiving to be made, which every person in the camp 
was required to attend. In the next year, he completely defeated 
the Rana of Chitore himself, and compelled that chief to take shelter 
in his fort. He did not, however, press his advantage, but returned 
to Mandu, where, in celebration of his successes, he built a beauti- 


A. D, 

43. 


114 


1 Kumbhalniir. 
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lowei ot \ ictoi \ ^ i0\C» IT t toi IGS 111 gli, iii front of tlie college 
wliicli lie had founded opposite the mosque of Sultan Hoshang. 

It was while supporting* him in this campaign that his father 2 
died at Mandisaur. On hearing the news, Mahmud immediately 
repaired to Mandisaur alone, caused the remains of his departed 
parent to be embalmed and conveyed to Mamin “ and became so 


distracted 


with grief that lie tore his hair 


and raved like 


one 


bereft of his senses/ 5 


A. D. 1445. 


In 1446 he reduced the strorm- 


In 1445 lie occupied himself with an attack on the districts of 
Kalpi and Jaunpur, and quartered himself in Futeliabad, “where 
lie built a palace seven stories high.” He returned to Mandn in 
t e foil ovi hIq \ cai and founded a 1 :irge hospital 8 and appointed his 
own physician, Manlana Fazl Ullah, to superintend it. The estab¬ 
lishment provided wards and attendants for all patients and 
“ even apartments for maniacs.” 

holds of Maud el garh and Anandpur, and compelled the Raja of 
Kotah and Bnndi to pay tribute, and in 1450 marched to the 
assistance of the Raja of Cham panel*, who had been attacked by 
Mahomed Shall, son of Ahmed Shah of Gujerat. On this occa¬ 
sion, Mahomed Shah was compelled to retreat to Ahmedabad with 
the loss of all his camp equipage and military stores. It was at 
A. D. 1451. this period that Mahmud determined to conquer Gujerat. Accord¬ 
ingly, with an army 100,000 strong, he marched against Ahmed¬ 
abad and encamped at Sirkej. The Gujerat army under KutubShah* 
lay at Khampur, six miles distant. In tlie battle which followed. 
Mahmud himself led the centre of his line, while his sons Ghias- 


The Kino- with 


ud-din and Fidwi Khan commanded the flanks, 
a small escort made a dash on tlie royal pavilion, and actually 
succeeded in carrying off the crown of Gujerat : but the main 
body of his army was completely defeated, and lie was compelled to 
retreat to Mauda. “ It is worthy of remark, 55 says Farislita, “ that 
Sultan Mahmud never experienced a defeat before or after during 
his rei<ni. r 


1 See Chap. V. Unfortunately this Tower, which must have formed one of 
Mandu’g greatest monuments, is now a total ruin. 

* Malik Moghis. 

6 i lie site of this building cannot now be locate l. 

* Successor of Mahomed Shah. 
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In 14a 3 he concluded a treaty of peace with Gnjerat, and entered A. D. ur>$ 
into an alliance with that State, against the Rajputs of Me war. In 
this campaign which was varied by a raid into the Deccan, he 
captured the fortress of Ajmere, and in a combat with the Ibma 
Kumbuof Chi tore (although Farishta does not admit it) musth*ve 
suffered severe defeat, as it was in commemoration of this battle 
that the Column of Victory still standing in Chitore, was built. 

In 146G peace was concluded between Malvva and the Deccan, 
and it was agreed that Klierla should be retained by Malvva and 
considered the southern limit of the kingdom. 

Meantime the fame of Mahmud’s successes had spread far ami 
wide. The Kali fa of Egypt sent him an embassy with a letter in 
which he was styled “Defender of the Faithful.” He was also 
visited by one Sheik Alla-ud-din, said to be one of the most holv 
men of the time, and other noted religious personages. In 14*>7 
the King of Bokhara, ancestor of the Moghul Emperors, also 


honoured him with an embassy. 


miDassy. 

ivjLucn 

n a 1 1 

All 1 

i j i 

i 


flattered by this mark of 


attention, Sultan Mahmud loaded the ambassador with honours 
and presents of every description, amongst these, ‘which included 
elephants, horses, dancing girls, and slaves “ a few mynas and 
parrots which had been taught the Persian language.” 

In 1469, after a campaign against the Kichiwara mtnindars of 
Malwa, the great Mahmud died at the age of sixty-eight. Farishta 
savs of him : 


Mav 27, 

A. D.1469 


a 


He was polite, brave, just, and learned. His tent was his 
home and his resting-place the held of battle. His 
leisure hours were devoted to hearing recitations from 

O 

the histories and memoirs of the courts of different 
kings of the earth. He prided himself, not without 
reason, oil his intimate knowledge of human nature. 
IIis justice was prompt and exact; if a theft was 
committed, a sum equal to the amount stolen was 
levied from the police and the injured party thus reim¬ 


bursed. 


He ordered the destruction of tigers and 

O 


other wild beasts, and proclaimed that if after a period 
of two years a human being was killed by a wild 
beast, unless in attacking it, he would hold the gover¬ 
nor of the district responsible. The promptitude he 
observed in making his actions accoid with his words 
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5th King of 
Malwa and 

2nd of the 

Khilii dynas- 
tv\ A. P, 
i . 


was so well understood tljafc for many years after his 

death wild beasts of any description were scarce 
throughout the kingdom.” 

Sultan Gkias-ud-iHif , the eldest son of Mahmud, ascended the 
throne on the death of his father, lie compensated his brother, 
Fidwi Khan, with the gift of the government of Iiintumbore in 
perpetuity, and appointed his own son, Abdul Khader, Prime 
Minister and heir-apparent with the title of Nasir-ud-din. 


It was during the reign of this prince that Mandu justified its 
name of Shadiabad. Shortly after his accession, the king gave a 
grand entertainment and addressing his officers stated that as 
during the last thirty years he had been constantly employed in the 
field, fighting under the banners of his illustrious father, he now 
yielded up the sword to his son, that he himself might enjoy ease 
for the rest of his days. He accordingly established within his 
seraglio all the separate offices of a court, and it. is said had at 
one time 15,000 women within his palace. Amongst these were 
school-mistresses, musicians, dancers, embroiderers; women to 
read prayers, and persons of all trades and professions. Five 
hundred beautiful young Turki girls in men's clothes, uniformly 
clad and armed with hows and quivers, stood on his right hand. 
Ut» his left were five hundred Abyssinian females, also uniformly 
dressed and armed with fire-arms. Each dweller in the city of 

4 ,' 

women received her daily dole of grain and coppers, and besides 
them were many pensioners, such as mice, parrots and pigeons, 
which similarly received their daily allowance. 

With all these extraordinary fancies, the lord of the city of 
pleasure was extremely religious. None of the five daily prayers 
passed unprayed. If he was asleep, the attendants were authorized 
to use every exertion to pi-event his missing the hour of prayer. 
And Farishta writes : “It is well known that they have even 
sprinkled water on his face and pulled him out of bed before he 
would rise, but that on these occasions he was never known to 
lose his temper.” 


The following extract from Mr. J. Campbells paper on Mandu 
fittingly describes the time : — 

“The king’s spirit of peace steeped the land, which like its 
ruler after thirty years of fighting yearned for rest. For fourteen 
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1500 


years neither inward malcontent- nor foreign foe broke the calm. 

When in 1482 Bahlol Lodi advanced from Dellii against Malwa, 
the talk of Mandu was of Bahlol’s approach; bat no whisper of it 
passed into the charmed city of women. At last the son-minister 
forced his way to the king’s presence. At the news of pressing 
danger, the soldier spirit awoke, and Ghias-ud-din’s orders for 
meeting the invasion were so prompt and well planned that the 
King of Delhi payed a ransom and withdrew. A second period 
of rest followed, and ended with Nasar-ud- dir. once more forcing 
his way into the Presence. 

The son presented his father, now an aged man of eighty, with 
a cup of sherbet ami bade him drink. The king*, whose armlet of 
hezvar stone had already twice made poison harmless, drew the 
stone from his arm. He thanked the Almighty for granting him 
unworthy the happiest life that had ever fallen to the lot of man, 
and prayed that the sin of his death might not be laid to his 
son's charge. He then drank the poison and died.” 1 

With reference to this crime, it is explained that the younger 
brother, Allah-ud-din, in view of their father’s advanced age, 
resolved either to depose his elder brother (Nasir-udulin) alter his 
accession, or to cut, him off before his father’s death. The con¬ 
tention between the two princes rose to such a height that the elder 
brother was obliged to fly from Mandu. Having collected a force, 1499. 
however, he returned and besieged the fort, and using the influence 
which as Prime Minister he had gained during* the whole of his 

O O 

father’s reign won over certain officers within, who opened the 
Tarapur gate for his admission. On his entrance. Allah-ud-din 
fled to his father’s palace, and Nasir-ud-din following* him closely 
put him to death as well as all his children and the whole of his 
family. He then assumed the reins of government, and was 
formally crowned. A few days afterwards Ills father was found 


dead in the Seraglio. 


On his succession to the throne, Nasir-tul-din had to deal with a 

series of domestic feuds. Sher Khan of Chanderi, who was joined 

bv the Governor of Mandisaur and other malcontent nobles, 
*• 

raised the standard of rebellion. In this and the following year, 


nth King of 
Malwa, and 
3rd of Khilji 
dynasty. 

A. D. J500-1: 


1 Journal of Bombay Branch of R. A. Society,+ Article XI., “Marnlu,’* by 
L M. Campbell, Esq., LL.D , etc. Vol. XIX., No. LII. 
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however, they were defeated and the rebellion quelled. On 1 1 is 
return to Mandu, Nasir-ud-din gave himself up to debauchery, and 
further devoted himself to discover and put to death all the 
adherents of his brother. His personal servants even did not 
escape his cruelty. It is said that, one day whilst lying in a state 
of intoxication on the verge of a reservoir he fell into it, and was 
pulled out by four of his female slaves. On awaking with a 
violent headache, the women in order to account for his condition 


so enraged 


mentioned what had occurred, at which he was 
that he drew his sword and killed them all with his own hands, 

A. D. 1502. In 1502 , the king marched to attack the Rajputs of Kichiwara, 

and on arriving at Akbarpnr, 1 built a splendid palace, which was 
much admired at that time. Having plundered the Kichiwara 
country, he returned to Mandn, and in the following year proceeded 
towards Chitore. Here lie succeeded in extracting a large present 
in money from the It an a, and procured as a wife a daughter of one 
of the Rajput nobles. He also directed a campaign against 
Ahmed Nizam Shah of the Deccan, who had attacked the Chief of 
Kliandesh, then subordinate to Malwa. The result of these 
operations was that the Deccan Chief retired to Ahmednagar, 
while Nasir-ud-clin’s forces occupied Buriianpur. 

A. D. 1512 In 1512, the nobles, wearied and disgusted with the persecutions 

and cruelty of Nasir-ud-din, persuaded his son, Shahab-ud-din, to 
assume the government. For this purpose, the latter left Mandu 
and collected a large force, but was opposed and defeated by the 
king and thereupon fled to Delhi. Farislita says that shortly 
after this Sultan Nasir-ud-din was seized with a fever brought on 
by excess at the town of B hurt pur, from which illness he died. 
But another version, which is confirmed bv JehangiFs memoirs, 

7 ./ O 

has it, that lie repeated his former experiences in the reservoir, 
whence on this occasion no pitying female pulled him out. 

A. D. 1502. Prior to his death, he had nominated his third son Mahmud as 

his successor. 


1 It is difficult- to locate this place. Campbell identities it with the village 
of Alvbnrpur on the S. bank of the Narbada about 15 miles from Mandu, it 
is true there are ruins of what was evidently once a fort, but these ruins 
have no suggestion of magnificence and bear do resemblance to those of Mandu. 
Moreover the Kichiwara country lies far to the north of Mandu, the Chiefs 
of Baglingarb hieing the present descendants of the old Kichiwara Bajputs. 
who troubled so much the Kings of Malwa. 
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He was buried at Mandu and the Emperor Jeliangir thus 
describes his visit to his tomb : “It is related that when during 
his rei°'ii Slier Khan Afghan Sur visited Nasir-ud-din’s grave, he 
ordered his attendants to flagellate the parricide’s tomb. When 
I visited the sepulchre, I kicked his grave and ordered those 
with me to do the same. Not satisfied with this, I ordered his 
bones to be dug up and burned, and the ashes to be thrown into 

the Nerbada.” 


A. D. 1540-55. 


Second. As showing the wealth and power to which the Mandu 


Mahmud on his succession assumed the title of Ma/mwl the 7th King of 

AJalwa, 4th ot 
Khilji dyuas- 

Kin°‘S had now attained, Farishta relates that at his coronation ty. A. D. 
no fewer than seven hundred elephants with velvet trappings ‘ 

embroidered in gold formed part of the procession. A revolt on 
the part of Mahafiz Khan, Commandant of Mandu, made with the 
object of securing the succession of Nasii-nd-din’s second son, 


prince Sahib Khan 


1 



Malunud to leave his capital. The 


kiim*, however, succeeded in attracting* to his standard many of 
the nobles of the surrounding districts, chief amongst them being* 
Medni Rai, a Rajput. With his army he returned towards Mandu, 


and a 


severe engagement took place, 


the result, of which was 


eventually decided by the gallant conduct of Medni Rai arid his 
Rajput infantry. Sahib Khan was obliged to take refuge in the 
fort, and Sultan Mahmud in consideration of their relationship 
was ready to offer him terms. These, however, were refused, on 
which Mahmud commenced a regular siege, and Sahib Klian and 

O 

Mohafiz Khan, fearing treachery from within, fled to Gujerat. 


During the next few years, 



m 


Rai, who had acquired 


complete control over 


the king, succeeded in removing the 
Mahomedans from all posts of influence, and in becoming prac tical 
arbiter of the State. On one occasion, Mahmud, recognizing that 
power was going from his hands, endeavoured to improve the 
situation by dismissing his entire Rajput army. Medni Rai, 
however, gained him over, and the Rajputs remained. A second 
time, apparently irritated beyond endurance by the helplessness 
of his position, he ordered his attendants to waylay Medni Rai 
and a certain Rajput officer Saliwahan, and to kill them. They 
were accordingly attacked, and the latter was killed, but Medni 
Rai escaped to his house. The Rajputs hearing of the death of 
Saliwahan attacked the palace, but the king*, “ who though a 
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fool had not his equal in courage in the hour of danger,” 
beat them back. Eventually Medni Rai was again taken into 
favour, but being ever after suspicious of his master’s intentions, 
he always attended the palace with an escort of five hundred men. 
“ This measure so greatly disturbed the king’s mind,” says 
Farishta, “ that one night, leaving the fort of Mandu with one 
horseman and a few foot-attendants, he did not draw rein till he 
A. I>. 1517. arrived on the borders of Gujerat.” Here he was well received and 

after collecting an army, Muzaffar, king of Gujerat, accompanied 
him towards Malwa. 


Having arrived at Dhar, which immediately surrendered, the 
two kings marched to Mandu and laid siege to that fortress. 
After a close investment, which lasted some months, Mandu was 
taken by assault, and it is said that 19,000 Rajputs were slain 
including those who were destroyed in the performance of the 
Javar , i.e., ceremony involving the sacrifice of their women and 
children on a funeral pile. While Sultan Mahmud entered Mandu, 
Muzaffar withdrew to Dhar, where he received an invitation from 
Mahmud as follows - Mandu is a splendid fort, you should come 
and see it; " to which Muzaffar replied: 46 May Mandu bring good 
fortune to Sultan Mahmud—be is the master of the fort. For the 
sake of the Lord I came to his help. On Friday I will go to the 
fortress, and having read the prayers in Mahmud’s name, I will 

Having thus visited Mandu. where he was magnificently 

O . O *' 

entertained, the generous Muzaffar retired to Gujerat, leaving 
a force of three thousand men to help to guard the hill. 


return. 




Im¬ 


mediately afterwards Mahmud marched against Medni Rai, and 
Rana Sanga of Chi tore coming to the assistance of the latter, a 

9 

great battle was fought. Despite the extraordinary bravery which 
Mahmud showed on this occasion, the Malwa army was totally defeat¬ 
ed, and the king himself, covered with wounds, was taken prisoner. 
Rana Sanga treated him with every mark of attention, dressed 
his wounds, and attended him in person, and after his recovery 
furnished him with an escort of a thousand Rajput horse and sent 
him to Mandu, where he reassumed the reins of government. 

A. 1>, In 1526, by giving protection to his outlawed brother Chand 

Khan, and to Razi-ul-mulk, a refugee Gujerat noble, Mahmud 
incurred the wrath of Bahadur Shah, who had succeeded his 
father Muzaffar on the throne of Gujerat. 
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Ballad nr apparently did not wish to press matters to extremity, 
and it was only when it was evident that Mahmud did not desire 
a peaceful settlement that he advanced against Mandu. Mahmud 
defended the place with 3,000 men, and the defence was gallantly 
maintained until the Gujeratis having- scaled Songarh rushed 
down the slope and burst into the fort. 


May 20th, 
A. P. ] 526. 


Mahmud was forced to surrender, and would probably have 
received kind treatment, but his temper got the better of his 
judgment, and he abused his conqueror to his face, whereupon he 
was despatched with his seven sons to the fort of Cham panel 1 . 
On the way the detachment was attacked by 2,000 Bhils and Kolis 
at Bo had. Asuf Khan, the commander of the escort, imaginin'’- 

- O 


that the assault was made with the purpose of effecting Mahmud's A. I). 1526, 
release, ordered him and his sons to he put to death. Thus en 



the Khilji dynasty, and until 1534 Mandu remained under Gu jerat. 


End of Khilji 
dynasty. 


Iii that year, Humayun Bad shah marched against Gu jerat, and A. D . 1534 . 


having defeated Bahadur Shall at Mandisaur followed him to 
Mandu. He succeeded in capturing the fort in the same way that 
Bahadur had surprised Mahmud’s garrison. Sending two hundred 
men to the back of the fortress, they scaled the south-west heights 
of Songarh and opened the gate to let in their compatriots. 
Bahadur apprised by Mailii Khan of what had happened rushed 
out with four or live attendants, and being joined by some 20 
others reached the gate by which Humayun’s troops had entered. 


t ’on* j neat of 
Mandu by 
Hu in ay mi. 


0 _ way through these they gained the 


Cutting tlieit 


citadel of 


Songarh, and while two of Bahadur’s chiefs, Suddar Khan and 
Sultan Alam Lodi, maintained themselves in the citadel, Bahadur 
himself let his horses down the cliffs by ropes, and after a thousand 
difficulties made his way to Champaner. On the following day, 
Saddar Khan and Alam Lodi surrendered to Humayun. 


In 1535, owing to the revolt in Bengal, Humayun 
to retire from Gu jerat and withdrew to Mandu. 
fortune was still against him, he returned to Agra. 


was forced 
Thence, ns 


Shortly afterwards, Mallii Khan, one of the officers of the late 
Khilji dynasty, retook all the country lying between the Nerbada 
and the town of Bhilsa, and had himself crowned in Mandu under 
the title of Khadar Shah of Malwa. It was about this time that 
he received from Slier Shall, then king of Bengal, a letter written 
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A. 0. 1515. 


A.D. 1555. 


in the form of an order 1 requiring him to co-operate against the 
king of Delhi. Ivhadar Shall was so incensed at receiving a 
document of this kind that he sent a reply written in similar 
form. When Slier Shah received the answer, lie tore off the seal 
and patting it on the point of his sword said: “ God willing, if I 

meet with Ivhadar Shah, I will put him in mind of his 


ever 



A.D.1B45-58. 


impertinence in putting his seal on the face of a letter to my 
address.” Consequently when that monarch ascended the throne 
of Delhi he marched against Malwa. 

Khadar Shah went to do homage at Sarangpur, where he was 
well received, though his kingdom was given to S' 

Nervous at what would next happen, Khadar Shall fled to Gujerat. 
Later, however, lie returned with a large force and attacked Mandu, 
the Governor of which was then Ifajee Khan. Hearing of his 
arrival, Shujaat Khan immediately proceeded to Dliar, and attack¬ 
ing Khadar Shah forthwith completely defeated him. During 
the reign of Sher Sliali’s successor, Selim Shah, Shujaat was forced 
to leave Malwa, but was eventually pardoned by Selim and rein¬ 
stated in bis government. He died in 15f>4 and was succeeded by 
bis eldest son, Malik Bajazeed, who assumed the title of Bax 

Bahadur. 

Farislita says : “ Among the public works which do credit to 
Slnijaat’s memory is the town of Shujaalpur near the city of 
Ujjain, independent of which are many other memorials of his 
reign in different parts of Malwa.” So far as is known, none of 
the ruins of Mandu are connected with this chief. 

After defeating and killing his brother Daulut Khan, who had 
control of the Uj jain and Sarangpur districts, and asserting his 
authority in other parts of Malwa, Bajazeed was crowned at Mandu 
under the title above mentioned. He then undertook a campaign 
against the Gonds, but his army having been drawn into an 
ambush, lie was completely 7 defeated and had to make his way 
alone to Sarangpur. Baz Bahadur was so much affected by this 
disgraceful defeat that to drive away the memory of it he aban¬ 
doned himself to pleasure. 

At this period the science of music had attained considerable 
perfection in Malwa, and it is said that Baz Bahadur devoted 
himself to its cultivation and encouragement. His attachment to 


Panvana as opposed to a Kharita. 
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Rap Mati at that time became notorious, and the “ Loves of Baz 


Bahadur and Run Mati v have been 



down to posterity in 


sonar. 


The following- is one of the stories : Baz Bahadur, the last king- 
of Mahva, a young and gallant prince, passionately- fond of music, 
■as one day limiting in the forest bordering (he right bank of the 


Nerbada. 


Having 

ti 


outridden all his retinue, lie 


was m eager 


in 


i i — 

pursuit, when his ear was attracted by the most exquisite flood of 
elody from a neighbouring glade, lie followed the sound and 
soon reached the spot, where seated ’neatli a hartfat 1 tree a youn<- 
Hindu maiden was singing- to the woods and to the deer and birds 
which had thronged thither to listen to her voice. He was dazzled 
by her beauty and enchanted by her unrivalled song. Her con¬ 
versation riveted his love. He strove to win her heart and hand. 

The first was speedily his. but the splendid lot to which he wooed 
her could not tempt her to dishonour the sacred race 
she sprang. She replied to all his overtures : “ When the Nerbada 
shall flow through Mandu, I will be tliy bride, but not till then." 

“Manduis elevated by precipices at least 1,200 feet above the 
Nerbada ; nevertheless, Baz Bahadur determined that the river 
should obey the voice of love, and climb the mountain height. 

E [ l ' i | w* J x 1 

assembled the strength of: Iiis kingdom, axe in hand, to try the 





force of art. The river g 

CJ 



b dreading to measure his strength 

O 


against the majesty of love, rose before the astonished people in 
the form of a giant, whose forehead was lost in the skies. “Desist.” 


he cried, 44 from thy rash attempt, hut receive the well-merited 


reward of thy love ; 



an* to Ma 



, to a spot which overlooks 


our flood ; search there for our sacred tamarisk and dig wherever 

it is found; beneath it, thou shalt come to a pure spring whicdi, 

being tributary to us, is part of our divinity. Thither bear thy 

bride, to live as she has often sworn to live, upon the borders of 
her natal river.” 

“The king obeyed, lie found the tamarisk and the spring, he dug 


the reservoir, lie built- 


near it a palace, and constructed a line 


aqueduct to lead the waters of the fountain 2 to 
palace.” 



of the 


1 Ficus parasitica. 

2 The Ttevva Kund —vide map. 
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“ Rup Mati’s father, who was the Tliaknv of Dharampuri, having 
heard these things, the maiden was condemned by him, who fondly 
loved her, but in whose race the pride of caste is a besetting sin, 
to drain the poisoned bowl of Durga,—her corpse to be consumed 
on a funeral pile, and her ashes to be scattered over the sacred 
waters of the Nerbada. She chants the Song of Death, but when 
about to drink the bowl, the Prince of Mandu rides up, and after 
a manly combat carries off Rup Mati to Mandu to become his 

J? 


queen. 

The temple on the bank of the Nerbada is still shown at 
Dharampuri, on which Rup Mati’s Guru nightly lit his lamp to 
mark for the Hindu maiden the line of the sacred stream. 

Rut to revert to history, Akbar taking advantage of the 
condition of Malwa under Baz Bahadur, despatched an army with 
Adham Khan in command to occupy the country. Baz Bahadur 
heard nothing of the movement until the Moghuls had arrived 
close to Sarangpur. He immediately collected an army and 
entering on the field of action “ with as little concern as if going 


into the company of females” he led the attack. Although be 
personally behaved with the greatest gallantry, his troops desert¬ 
ing him, he was compelled to fly and took refuge with Miran 
Mobarik of Khandesli iri Asirgarh. 

Meantime Pir Mahomed, who had succeeded Adham Khan as 
Governor of Malwa, followed Baz Bahadur into Khandesli, and 
penetrating as far as Burhanpur, totally devastated the country. 
On this Miran Mnbarik Khan called Fazal Khan of Berar to his 
aid, and an alliance was formed. The Moghul troops glutted by 
debauch, refused to light, and their leader was compelled to retreat 
towards Malwa. The allied forces immediately followed, and an 
action was fought on the banks of the Nerbada, in which the 
Moghuls were totally defeated, and Pir Mahomed himself with many 
others was drowned in the river. The confederates continued 
their march to Mandu, where Baz Bahadur again assumed the reins 
A D. 1561. of government. Scarcely had he done so, however, when Akbar 

despatched a second army under Abdullah Khan Uzbeg to again 
conquer Malwa. Baz Bahadur on this occasion apparently offered 
no resistance, but fled to Gondwana, where he remained, except for 
A. D. 1570. occasional sallies against the Moghul power until lf>70, when he 

gave himself up to Akbar, and was appointed a commander of 2,000 
cavalry. He died some time prior to 1590, and according to the 
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Ain-i-Akbari “Ban Bahadur and bis Rup Mati are buried together. 

Their tomb stands in the middle of a, tank at Ujjain. ” 

In ]573 Abdullah Khan, having evinced symptoms of revolt, 

had made a, sudden incursion into Malwa. Abdullah 
retreated to Gujerat, but opposed such a steady resistance to the 
king that the latter, who was accompanied by a small body of 



cavalry only, had to retreat to Mandu. Here Farishta records he 
spent some time in viewing the buildings elected by the Khilji 
kings, and it was here he married the daughter of Mubarik, King 
of Khandesh. who came to do him homage. Abul Pazl refers to 
Mandu at this period as being one of'the 28 towns in the Empire 
where copper coins were minted. 

In 1584 Mirza Aziz Koka, foster-brother of Akbar, was Governor A j> 
of Malwa, arid in 1590 was succeeded by Shab-ud-din Ahmed Khan, p 
who died in the same year, and was followed by the Emperor’s 
own son Prince Murad .Mirza. It was at this iime (A. D. 1592) 
that Akbar again visited Mandu, when on his way to the Deccan. 

Mirza Aziz Koka, who had been transferred to <uijerat, having 

A. D. 1594. 



started on a pilgrimage to Mekka without leave. Prince 

i w 

was ordered thither, and Shahrukh Mirza, to whom Akbar liad a. H 1003 

married one of It is daughters two years [previously, was appointed 

Governor of Malwa, and held the appointment until 1605. 

Meantime Mirza Khan, the son of By ram, known as the Khan 

* ■/ w 

Khanan, halted for some time at Mandu while on his way to chas¬ 
tise the Chiefs of the Deccan. Later, Akbar sent his son Dauial A 
with powerful reinforcements for the same purpose, and in the a. H. 1008 
same year he himself followed and again took up his residence in 
Mandu Akbar returned to Agra from the conquest of the Deccan 
in 16012, and died there three years afterwards. 


D 1509 


lltliougli during* this time Mandu continued to be nominally A 


D. 1605 


one of the four capitals of the Empire, it is evident that with the H. 1014 . 
final overthrow of Baz Bahadur it lost its former lustre. We 
learn from Jehangjr, who visited it twelve years after Akbar’s 

death, and thanks to whose mag*nilicence the ancient fortress 
again could bear its long-forgotten title of SJiadiabad that the 
buildings had fallen into disrepair so complete that an expenditure 

of three lakhs was necessary to render them habitable. Of the 

• • 

condition of Mandu at this time one cannot do better than let the 

rial diarist: speak for himself. 
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His entry into Mandu lie describes as follows : 

“ On Monday, the 23rd of Ispaudad, the last month of the 

Persian year, when one quarter of the day had passed, 
l mounted my elephant, and, in good fortune and 
under kindly influences, made my happy entry into 
the fort of Mandu. About an hour (three jhadis ) 
later, I entered the quarters which had been prepared 
to receive me. During my passage across the hill¬ 
top, 1 scattered Rs. 15,000. Before my arrival, 
Abdul Karim, the Engineer, had been sent by me to 
repair the buildings of the former kings of Mandu. 
While my fortunate standards were at Ajmere, Abdul 
Karim repaired such of the old Mandu buildings as 

• o ’ ’ 

were fit to be repaired, and built others anew. On 
■ whole, he had provided quarters for me, the like 
of which have probably never been built in any other 
place. Three lakhs of rupees were spent on these 
repairs and buildings. I wish it had been possible 
to construct buildings like these in all cities like]v to 


tli 


be visited by rovaltv. 

*/ 4/ • 




U 


This fortress,” he continues, “ stands on the top of a hill about 

thirty-six miles (18 kos) in circumference. They say 
that before the days of Raja Bikramajit, a king was 
reigning over these parts, whose name was Raising 
Deva. In his time, a man went to the forest to cut 
grass. When lie brought the grass back, lie found 
that the blade of his sickle had turned yellow. The 
grass-cutter in his surprise went to Mandan, an 
ironsmith. Mandan knew that the sickle was gold. He 
had heard that in those parts was to be found the 
philosophers stone, whose touch turns iron and copper 
into gold. He told the grass-cutter to lead him to the 


-«• 

place where the sickle had turned yellow, and there 
he found the philosopher s stone. The smith presented 
this treasure to his king. The king amassed untold 
wealth, part of which he spent in building Mandu 
fortress, which he completed in twelve years. At the 
request of the smith, on most of the stones in the walls 
a mark was cut in the form of an anvil. Towards the 
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close of his life, when kin^- Jaising Deva withdrew his 
heart from the world, lie called many Brahmins together 
on the bank of the Nerbada close to Mandu. He gave 
each Brahmin a, share of his wealth, aud to the Brahmin, 
m whom .lie 1 ad the ^ie.atest faith, he gave the philoso¬ 
pher’s stone, hmraged at the gift of a paltry stone, the 
Brahmin threw it into the Nerbada, and there the 
philosopher’s stone still lies." The Emperor continues : 
“ On the 20th of Farwardan. live weeks after my arrival 
(,11th April 1617), in reward for his services in repair- 


1 11 O’ 


the buildings of Mandu, [ conferred 


Oil 


my 


Engineer, Abdul Kariiu, the command of 12,000 horse, 
with the title of Maiirmir Khan/’ 


the chase brought word 


The sporting instincts of the Emperor wore fully gratified, and 
numerous entries regarding his shooting expeditions occur: 

“On the fourth of the first month oi* Farwardan (16th 

March), the watchmen of 
that they had marked down a lion nehr the Sugar lake, 
which is a construction of the ancient rulers of Mandu. 
I mounted and proceeded towards the lake. When 
the lion broke cover lie attacked and wounded ten or 
twelve of the Ahddis (gar dr du corps) and other men 
of my retinue. In the end, I brought him down with 
three gunshots and saved God’s creatures from his evil. 
On the 22nd of the same month (3rd April 1617) 
the watchmen brought news of a tiger. I mounted 
forthwith and despatched him with three bullets. 
On the 7tli of Adi’Bihisht (18th April 1617) the 
watchmen brought word that they had marked down 

At one in the afternoon I started for the 
place with Ndr dehan Begum. Nur Jelian asked my 
leave to shoot the tigers with her gun. I said : ‘Be it 
so.’ In a trice she killed these four tigers with six bul¬ 
lets. I had never seen such shooting. To shoot from 
the back of an elephant, from within a closed howdah, 
and bring down with six bullets four wild beasts, 
without giving them an opportunity of moving or 
springing, is wonderful. In acknowledgment of this 
capital marksmanship, I ordered a thousand Ashrafis 


four tigers. 
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(Rs.4,500) to be scattered over Nur • Ieliau, and granted 
her a pair of ruby wristlets worth a lakh of rupees.” 

The rains at that time were evidently more copious than 
they have been lately, iiaiu. it is said, fell for forty days continu¬ 
ously, and dehangir’s description of the break which follows is de¬ 
lightful : t; What words of mine can describe the beau tv of the 
o-rass and of tlie wild flowers! Thev clothe each kill and dale, 
each slope and plain. I know of no place so pleasant in climate 
and so pretty in scenery as Mandu in the rainy season. This 
month of July, which is one of the months of the hot season, the 
sun being in Leo, one cannot sleep within the bouse without a 
coverlet, and during the day there is no need for a fan. What 1 
have noticed is but a small part of the many beauties of Mandu. 
Two things I have seen here which 1 had seen nowhere in India: 
one of them is the tree of the wild plantain which grows all over 
the hill-top ; the other is the nest of the mamolah or wagtail. 
Till now no birdcatcher could tell its nest. It so happened that in 
the building where I lodged we found a wagtail’s nest with two 
young ones.” 

Another entry refers to a punitive expedition against a local 
Hindu Chief 

^ On the first of Tir, the fourth mouth of the Persian year 

(loth May the Hindu Chiefs of the neighbour¬ 

hood came to pay their respects and present a tribute. 


The Hindu Chief of Jaitpur, in the neighbourhood of 
Mandu, through his evil fortune, did not come to kiss 
the threshold. Per this reason I ordered Fidaikliau to 
pillage the Jaitpur country at the head of thirteen 
officers and four or five hundred matehlockmen. On the 
approach of Fidaikliau the Chief tied. He is now 
reported to regret liis past conduct, and to intend to 
come to the Court and make his submission. On the 9th 
of Jiir, the sixth month of the Persian Calendar (late 
July A. D. 1(!17), I heard that while raiding the lands 
of the Chief of Jaitpur, Eiili-ul-Alh, the brother of 
Fidaikliau, was slain with a lance in the village where 


the Chiefs wives and children were in hiding. 


The 


village was burned, and the women and daughters of 
the rebel Chief were taken captives. ” 
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Of its s 



delights he writes as follows 


*4 


On the evening of Thursday, the 19th of Amardad, the fifth 
month of the Persian year (early July, A. D. 1617), 
I went with the ladies of the palace to see the buildings 
and palaces on the Sugar Lake which were built by the 

of Mandu. The 26th of Amardad (about 
raid duly) was the Shab-i-Barat holiday. I ordered a 
jubilee or assembly of joy to he held on the occasion in 
one of the palaces occupied by Niir Jehan Begum in 
the 


old kings 


midst of the big lake. The nobles and other,' 


s 


were invited to attend this party which was organized 
by the Begum, and I ordered the cup and other 
intoxicants with various fruits and minced meats to be 


<. 


riven to all who 



It 


wns a wonderful 


v 


gathering. As evening set in, the lanterns and lamps 
gleaming along the banks of the lake made an illum¬ 
ination such as never had been seen. The countless 
lights with which the palaces and buildings were 

ablaze shining on the lake made the w hole surface of 
the lake appear to be on fire.” 

During his stay in Mandu, Jehaugir received a visit from his 
eldest son, afterwards the Emperor Shah Johan, who had returned 
from his victorious campaign in the Deccan. His last enti 
regarding Mandu is :— 

“(hi the night of Friday, in the month of A ban, in all hap- October 2-ltli, 

piness and good fortune I marched from Mandu and 1017. 
halted on the bank of the lake of Maltha.” 

Sir Thomas Boo, the ambassador from King James to the Great 
Moghul, accompanied Jehaugir in liis march from Ajmcre to 
Mandu, and lias left numerous records of that time. 1 

Shah Jehan spent the rains of 1622 in Mandu, and in 1627 A. D. 1622. 
appointed Khan Jehan Lodi as Governor of Malwa, There is no a j[ 
record of Aurangzebe having visited the place, except an inscription 
uu the Alamgir gate to the effect that it was repaired by bis order. 

Ihe Mahrattas took Mandu for the first time in 1696, but A. D. lt*9fT. 
retired again to the south almost immediately. As already recorded, t’hc Mahrat- 

Ddaji Rao Puar" occupied the Fort in 1709 , and the Maliomedan * * D 


1 See lloe in Kerr’s “Travels” JX. 
a Ancestor of the present Chief, 
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A. D. 1805. 


A. D. 183H. 


A. D. 1844, 


supremacy finally came to au end with the Mahratta victory at 
Tirla in 1734. From that time onwards, Mandu has remained 
deserted except for a short period at the commencement of the last 
century, when it sheltered Maina Bai, the famous Rani of Dhar, 
against the attacks of Sindhia and Holkar, and where she gave 
birth to her sou, Ramoliunder Rao Puar. Fifteen years later, 
Malcolm in his history describes the hill as a resort of religious 
mendicants. Colonel Briggs, the translator of Parishta, writing 

in 1827, says : — 

“ Perhaps no part of India so abounds with tigers as the once 

famous city of Mandu. The capital, now deserted by 
man, is overgrown by forest, and from being the seat of 
luxury, elegance, and wealth, it has become the abode 

A/ ' O 

of wild beasts, and is resorted to by the few Europeans 
in that quarter for the pleasure of destroying them.” 


Fergusson, twelve years later, describes the vegetation as 
tearing the buildings of the city to pieces, and obscuring them so 
that they could hardly be seeu, and in 1844 “ A Bombay Subaltern ” 
writes that it was dangerous to venture unarmed among the ruins 
of the Jahaz Mahal, as it was a favourite retreat for tigers. 

The times have changed. No tiger has been seen in Mandu for 
the last thirty years, and the once famous capital is now the 
head-quarters of a small Tehsil of the Dhar State. 


CHAPTER V. 


Mandu 


its Buildings. 


hi the Ain-i-Akbari, Abul Fazl describes Mandu as a large city, 


the circumference of which is 12 “Kos. 


He mentions the 


existence “of MahmudKhilji's Tower of Victory, and adds that for 
some period Mandu was the seat of Government, and stately 
edifices still recall their ancient Lords/ 5 “ Here are the tombs of 


the Kliilji Sultans 




Here the tamarind (Adansonia 


digitata ) grows as large as a cocoanut and its kernel is extremely 


white. 5 ’ 1 


Twenty years later (circa. A. D. 1612), Farishta thus describes 
the place :— 


1 Ain-i-Akbari, Yol. 1L, Jarrett’s translation, p. 19fh 
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This fortification is one of the most extraordinary in the 

world. It is built on the summit of an isolated 
mountain, said to be 18 kos Q1S miles) in circum¬ 
ference. The place of a regular ditch is supplied by 
a ravine, formed by nature round the fortification, 
which is so deep that it seems impossible to take the 
fort by regular approaches. Within the fort is abun¬ 
dance of water and forage, though there is not sufficient 
space for the purposes of cultivation. Any army 
besieging Mandu must confine its operations chiefly to 
blockading the roads; for it is scarcely possible to 
invest a place of such extent. Many of the roads from 
the fort are steep and difficult of access. That leading 
to the south, known by the name of Tarapur gate, is 
so rough and steep that cavalry can with difficulty be 

u x «•' •* 

led up. The road on the north, leading to the Delhi 
gate, is by far the most easy of access.’' 

It is by this road that we now enter Mandu. 

Descending the slope and crossing the neck of land which con¬ 
nects the hill with the main Vindhyan Range, the lower fortifica¬ 
tions are entered at the Alamgir gate, which bears the following The Alainsir 
inscription:— * Gate. 

“In the time of Alamgir A urangzeb, the ruler of the world, 

this gate resembling the skies in altitude was built 

anew. In the vear A. H. 1079 the work of renewal was A. D. 1668. 

begun and completed by the endeavour of the exalted 


Khan Mnhammed .15eg Kliai 

id 


\ from the accession of the 
Emperor of the world, A urangzeb, this was the 
eleventh year by way of writing history." 

The old road leads thence by a stone causeway over the 
ancient ditch to a second gate known as the Banglii Darwaza, 
where tradition has it that on the completion of the fort and of this 
gateway a sweeper was immured alive. 

Continuing onwards, the old paved road rises sharply to the 
edge of the plateau where stands the Delhi gate which, although 
much ruined, still preserves its elegance and beauty of outline. 
No inscription is available to show when this gate was built. 

It may be convenient to mention here the other gates on the 

hill. 


The Banglii 
Gate. 


The Delhi 
Gate. 
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The “ Ghari 
Darwaza/' 


The Eampol 
Gate. 


Tlie Jehangir- 

]111r Gate. 


The Bhag- 
vvania Gate. 


A. D. 1519. 


The Tarapur 
Gate. 



Close to the Delhi gate to the east is that now known as the 


“Ghavi Darwaza,” i.e., Carriage Gate. The road leading up to it 
leaves the old paved roadway close to the Alamgir gate, and is 
the onlv entrance into Mandu. practicable for wheeled traffic. 
This gate also bears no inscription, and has no architectural interest. 

Continuin o* round the edge of the hill eastwards we come to the 

O ^ 

Eampol gate at a short distance from the modern village of 
Mandu, and about 50 yards from the edge of the cliff. This gate, 

which has no inscription and is not mentioned in any history, is 
somewhat difficult to explain, as no roadway leads from it to the 
valley. It is obviously of very ancient date and would seem to 

he a relic of the old Hindu city. 

The Jehangirpnr gate gives access from Gujri to the eastern 
portion of the fort. Its construction is ascribed to the time of 
Jeliangir, when a Pcrgannah of the same name was created. The 
revenue division still exists in name, hut in fact the village of 
Jehangirpur is deserted, except for a few Bhil huts, and the 
head-quarters of the Perganuali are now at Gujri, four miles 

in the valley below. The road down the hill is a mere 
track. There is no inscription on this gate, but the ancient walls 
on either side are in good preservation. 

On the southern face of the hill overlooking Hi mar and the 
Herbada valley are the Bliagwania and Tarapur gates, named after 
the two villao’es at the foot of the hill to which each of them leads. 

o 

The view from both gates is magnificent, and the Tarapur gate is 
particularly interesting both on account of its inscriptions and of 
the historical struggles for the possession of Mandu. of which it 

has so often been the scene. 

The inscription on the Bliagwania Darwaza is dated A. H. 9 
tcaking us back to the reign of Mahmud II., the last Khilji king 

n 

of Mandu. It reads thus : 

“ This crate was built under the orders of Mirza Mahoimned. 

« 1 

son of Mirza Badu Uz-Zaman of Meshed by Mohametl 
Husein of Meshed m the month of Jamadi-Jussan. 

A. H. 

The Tarapur gate lias t wo inscriptions ; that on the upper gate 
shows it was commenced by I Hlawar Khan. Glmri, the 1st king ol 
Mandu, and completed in the year following his death. 







tii!•: son<;A im ate. 
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The second inscription, let into the more modern portion of the 
structure, shows that repairs to the gateway were carried out by 
one Sahib Mahomed Hussein during Alcbar’s time. The difference 


in construction of the upper and lower gates is very striking, the 
older portion bearing all the evidences of Hindu art and work¬ 
manship, while the lower gates are similar in design to the remain¬ 
ing gates of the fort, and all traces of Hindu influence is absent. 
The following is the translation of the two inscriptions. 

On the upper doorway : 

“Thisgate, of which there is none finer in any other city r , was 

built in tlie town of Shadiabad by Dilawar Khan, the 
head of Islam and leader of the community, most 
great in dignity and kind, ever Victorious and Power¬ 
ful, Generous and Liberal. This door by the grace of 
God was completed in A. II. 809.” 

On the main sate : 

“ In the reign of Jelal-ud-din Moliamed Akbar Badshah this 

beggar (fakir) Sahib Moliamed Hussain Imad-ud-din, 
son of Sultan Ali of Sabswar, repaired this road by the 
grace of God in the year A. H. 1014.” 

From here a steep paved road, quite impassable for carts, leads 
down the hillside to Tarapur village and beyond to Dbarampuri 
and the Nerbada river. The village of Tarapur, now a 
agglomeration of Bhil huts, must have been a large place when 
Maudu was in its prime. An inscription recently found in an old 
“baori” states that Nazir-ud-din granted land in this village to a 
certain Mahajan Baia among his following for the construction 

of a garden and of a well. 



•W 


That known 


4 —* ’ . 

as the Songarh Gate was rebuilt by Maina Bai, the great Rani of 

Dhar, at the commencement of the 19th century. There is no 
access to it from the valley below, and it forms tlie entrance to the 
citadel of Mandu, the scene of the famous exploit of Bahadur Shah, 
when after the capture of the main fort by Humayunhe fought his 
way to the citadel, and thence, while two of his followers defended 
the gate, let himself down over the edge of the cliff and effected 

his escape to Gujerat # 

Finally, overlooking the wild country to the N.-W. of Mandu is 
the Rowani gate, whence a very rough 


and 


40 


A. D. 1400. 
A. II. 809. 


A. D.1406, 


A; D. 1605. 


A. D,1500- 
1512, 


The Songarh 
Gate, 
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The Lowani 
Gate. 


similar to that at Tarapnr, leads to the Lowani country, This 
gate is undoubtedly one of the most ancient in Mandu, but it is 
now in ruins, and there is no inscription to show from what time 
it dates. On the edge of the cliff is a stone “ lat ” evidently of 
Hindu origin, and scattered round close by are numerous fragments 
of carved pillars and a few defaced images of the Hindu pantheon. 

To return now to the Gliari Darwaza by which the traveller 
will ordinarily enter Mandu. The road leads westwards past the 
Delhi gate to the beautiful mass of ruined palaces in which the 
Khilji kings held their court. The wall which enclosed this whole 
area is in places still standing, and the road enters the enclosure 
between a much-ruined mosque, a miniature in architectural form 
of the great Jama Musjid, and the gate now known as the Hatipol, 
which was probably the main northern entrance to the palace. 
On each side of this gate is the remains of a life-sized model of an 
elephant. These figures are built of blocks of red sandstone, and 
were evidently covered with white marble plaster. They are prob¬ 
ably relics of the days of Mahmud II., when Rajput influence 
was supreme in Mandu. At present only the legs and lower 
halves of the bodies remain with a low stone erection in front on 
which the trunk rested. 

The principal buildings within the enclosure are the Hindola 
Mahal, the Jahaz Mahal, the Toweli Mahal, the Nahar Jhiroka 
and the Champa Baori, with the so-called Treasury and the ruin 
now known as Gadhasa’s 1 palace, but what is much more probably 
the Koshalc-jehan-namah 2 palace, mentioned in Farishta as having 
been built by Ghias-nd-din. Close to this are two more fine 
“ Baoris,” one known as the Ujdl (bright) and the other as the 
Andher (dark), from the fact that the former is completely open to 
the light and air, and the latter altogether roofed in. 

Much damage has been done by time and nature to thes 


e 


magnificent ruins, but the spirit of the place is there, and one can 

still reconstruct in imagination the splendour of the time when 

Ghias-ud-dln, quitting the scenes of turmoil of his youth, held here 

bis court, and So that no unsightly thing should strike his eje, 

ruled that within these walls only the fairest of the fairer sex 
should dwell. 


1 

a 



According to tradition, a great Mahajan of the time of the Kliiljis. 
Palace whence all the world is seen. 
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THE HINDOLA MAHAL FROM THE WEST 


THE HLVDOLA MAHAL FROM THE EAST. 
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The prognostications of those who visited Mandu in the first half 
of the nineteenth century have happily not been fulfilled. The 
“larger vaulted halls, of which Fergusson speaks, are still entire, 

.til 1 11 "1 ik i 1 % . « 


The Champa 

Baoru 


O ‘ 

"‘and the courts are still surrounded by arcades of great beauty.” 1 

The massive masonry and design of the Hindola Palace, which ^he Hindola, 
has withstood better perhaps than the other buildings the ravages 
of time, is most striking. The sloping buttressed walls, the deep 
windows, and the long lofty hall suggest some old Chapter house 
or Refectory, and have a style and grandeur all their own. 

Passing through this building and along the northern bank of 
the lake, we come to the Champa Baori and the tangled mass of 
ruins above and below ground which surround it. A portion of 
one of the bathing houses remains intact and shows the care, 
thought, and elegance that was bestowed in a Makomcdan palace on 
this important part of the building. 

The Jahaz Mahal with its long low facade stands as the centre T/w? Jahaz 
of this group of palaces. Seen from either side but especially 
from the west where it overhangs the lake, it is very beautiful, 
while from the terraced roof a magnificent view of the surrounding 
country is obtained. The main doorway in the centre of the 
eastern face is exceedingly well built and in very good preserva¬ 
tion. This is probably due to renewal at the hands of Karim Khan, 

Jehangir’s engineer, as it would seem that it was in this palace 
that the great king made his head-quarters during his stay in A. D. 1G117. 
Mandu. In the centre of the lake stand the ruins of the palace 
last occupied by Shah Jeliau Begum, who accompanied Jehangir 
to Mandu, The main gateway is worthy of notice, the arch being 
of entirely different design to that common in Mandu. 

Kortli of the Hindola and forming part of the walled enclosure The Nahmr 
is the Nahar Jluroka. The marble-framed window set in the ^ lil0 ^ ca - 
northern wall with its small platform and cupola has given this 
building its name. It was seated at this window (jhiroka) that the 
king used to receive daily iu the morning (nahar) the salutations of 
his court. 


Outside to the north of the whole enclosure lies the most ancient Mosque of 

DilawarEkan. 
A. H. 308. 


9 • _ 9 

mosque in Mandu, the inscription which is given below show¬ 
ing it to have been built by Dilawar Khan Ghori in A. D. 1405. 

1 Fergusson, Vol. II., p. 666. 
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A. D. 1105. 


T he Taivcli 

Mahal ■ 


Iloshanrfs 

Tomb and 
Mosque* 


Translation of inscription . 

Dilawar Khan, the guardian of religion, who is as an assistant 
to the Prophet, and supporter of Ills people. High as the sky in 
honour and like the angels in aspect. Whose actions are unrivalled, 

4 

and whose majesty and dignity is great, who is praised by 
all, who is wealthy, happy, and of good health, over whose-actions 
God watches and is always present to render him aid in his work. 

By the grace of the Almighty God and in an auspicious hour. 
He (Dilawar Khan) laid the foundation of this mosque in the Fort 
of Mandu in A. H. 808. 

k 

It resembles the kaaba whereof a copy stands in the sky. 

By the grace of Jesus, Son of the Blessed Virgin Miriam, and of 
Moses, son of Amran, may he he always blest by God.” 

More modest in proportions than the Lat Musjid built by him 
at Dhar, this building has a rugged simplicity which is decidedly 


attractive. The low pitch of the whole structure has probably 
helped to maintain it in fair preservation through more than 500 
years. The materials from whieh it is built are evidently taken 
from Hindu shrines. 

Retracing our way back, passed the Jahaz Mahal and out 
through the gateway by the Taweli Palace, the quarters of Ghias- 
ud-din’s amazon guard, the road leads winding through the 


jungle to those buildings which were and indeed still are the glory 
of Mandu. The tomb of Hoslrang and the great mosque com¬ 


menced by that prince and completed by his more illustrious 
successor Mahmud. 


“ Though the badly fitting joining of the marble slabs of the 
tomb walls are a notable contrast to the finish of the later Moghul 
buildings, Hoshang’s tomb in its massive simplicity and dim-lighted 
roughness is a solemn and suitable resting-place for agreatPathan 
warrior. On the western side of the enclosure which surrounds the 
tomb, the pillars which near the base are foni'-sided, pass through 
an eight-sided and sixteen-sided belt into a round upper shaft. 
The round shaft ends in a square under capital, each face of 
which is filled by a group of leafage in outline, the same as the 
favourite Hindu Singh-Mulck or horned head. Over the entwined 
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kafy horns of this moulding, stone brackets support heavy stone 
beams, all Hindu in form.” x 

2 Fercusson considers that these pillars were taken from a Jain 
building ; and certainly the colonnade has the appearance of having 
been taken bodily from some Jain temple, of which, according to 
tradition, there were several on the shores of the Sagar lake. 

Hoshang’s mosque was completed in A. D. 1454. The 
entrance porch is a massive domed building projecting from a.'h.^'ss. 
the centre of the east face. Over the marble-lined doorway is the 
following much damaged Persian inscription :— 

“ The mosque of exalted construction, the temple of heavenly 

altitude. 

“ Whose every pillar is like to those of the ‘ Kaba ’ 

“ And (where) angels like the pigeons of the * Kaba ’ make 

their circles round it, desiring to show it their respect. 

“ When he came to a full age and had passed through the 

merciless revolutions of the skies 

“Aazam Humayun 

“ The administration of the country, the construction of build¬ 
ings and the defeat of onr enemies, 

“Are things which I leave to you (my son) as parting advice 

with great earnestness. 

“ The personification of the goodness of Providence, the Sultan 

Alla-ud-din (Mahmud I.) 

“ The Light of Keligion and the satisfier of the wants of the 

people 

“ In the year A. H. 858 (A. D. 1454). 

“ In the words of this parting advice, finished the construction 

of this building.” 

The interior of the court in its simple grandeur and expression of 
power may 

best specimens of Afghan architecture to be found in India. It is 
almost an exact square enclosed on the east, north and south by 

1 “ Mandu ” by J. M. Campbell, Esq., No. LIL, Vol. XIX, Journal of the 
Bombay Branch, E. A. S. 

3 History of Architecture, p, 66(5, Vol. II. 


, according to Fergusson, be taken as one of the very 


( i.c ., Malik Mughis) said— 
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colonnades, portions of which are sadly ruined. The west face with 
its three lofty domes and great pointed arches is in fair repair. 


Tower of 
Victory. 

A. D. 1442*3. 
A. H. 846. 


Opposite the Jama Mnsjid are the ruins of Mahmud’s great 
Tower of Victory, and beneath it the college erected by the same 
king. Only a fragment of this tower remains to show that it 
was faced with white marble slabs inlaid with black stone. But 


history records that it was seven stories high, and the existing base¬ 
ment gives us an idea oE its size. The fates have been hard on Mandu 
in this particular instance. The tower was built by Mahmud in 
commemoration of his victory over the Rana Khumbu of Chittore: 
it is now an utter ruin while the Rana’s great Tower of Victory 
at Chittore built about twelve years later in token of his victory 
over this same Mahmud stands practically intact, and is among 
the most perfect models of the Hindu architecture of those days- 
Who shall say that this is not an emblem of the permanence so 
characteristic of all Hindu life and thought ? 

To the north-east of the square stand the modern public offices and 
state-endowed temple of Mandu. Southward the road leads to the 
Sagar lake, and is lined on either side for a short distance by the 
mean huts which go to form the modern village. A road branching 
to the eastward leads to the Lai Bungalow and beyond to what is 
locally known as the Sath Sao Siri (700 steps), where the walls of 
the fort leaving the crest of the hill dip down to a ravine some 
700 feet in depth, and rise again on the opposite side to the crest 
close to the Jehangirpur gate. 


It has up to the present not been possible to fix the date of con¬ 
struction of the Lai Bungalow, but it is hoped that from a broken 
inscription in the Tugra character, which was found within the 
enclosure, it will be possible to “ locate ” this building. The 
site of this building, fixed as it is on the edge of a masonry 
enclosed tank buried in the jungle, is extremely romantic. It was 

A. D, 1526. here that the final scene in the history of the Khilji Kings was 

enacted, when Mahmud II. surrendered to his conqueror, Bahadur 

Shah of Gujerat, 


The environments of the Sagar lake have suffered much from 
the recent drought, as many of the “ spreading mango trees ” 
along its banks are now mere skeletons. To the east of it and 
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forming the end of the encamping ground is the smaller Jama 
Musjid built by Malik Mughis in 1432 A. D. The entrance door 

of which bears the following inscription :— 


“ With good omens, at a happy time and in a lucky and well- 

starred year 


“On the 4th of the month of Allah (Ramazan) on the great 

day of Friday, 

“ In the year 835 and six months from the Hijrali 

“ Counted according to the revolution of the moon in the 

Arabian manner, 

“This Island mosque was founded in this world, 

“ The top of whose dome rubs its head against the green 

canopy of Heaven. 


“The construction of this mosque was due to Mughis-ud- 

din-wadunya (Malik Mughis), the father of Mahmud I. 

of Mal-wa (A. D. 1435—1409), the redresser of tem¬ 
poral and spiritual wrongs. 

“ Ulugh (brave) Ajizam (great) Humayun (august) the Khan 

of the seven climes and of the nine countries. 

“ By the hands of his enterprise this mosque was founded so 

great, 

“ That some call it the house of Peace, others style it the 

K aaba. 

“ This good building was completed on the last of the month 

of Shawwal. 

“May the merit of this good act be inserted in the scroll of 

the Khan’s actions.' 


A. H. 835. 
A. D. 1432. 


“ In this centre may the praises of the sermon read by 

Mahmdd Shah 

“ Be everlasting so long as mountains stand on the earth and 

stars in the firmament.” 


Ihis mosque must have been a jewel, and makes the ruin which 
has overtaken it all the more distressing. Here there can be no 
doubt of the Hindu origin of the material used for the building, 
and the elegance of outline of the entrance porch even in its ruined 

state is fascinating. Opposite is wdiat was Malik Mughis’ palace, 
and a little beyond that prince’s tomb, the black dome of which is 
“ brightened by a belt of brilliant, pale> and deep-blue euamel,” 
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The Hew a 

Kund , 


Baz Baha ¬ 
dur's Palace . 


A. D. 1500, 
1512. 

A. D. 1509. 


Beyond again on the right is the so-called Dhai-ka-Mahal, 1 and 
close by, the “ Dhai-ki-Choti Bhain-ka-Malial,” a of which there is 
nowhere historic mention. 

The “Bombay Subaltern,” writing in 1843, remarks “on our 
“ right, and on the high ground to the south of the Sagar lake 
‘‘are the walls of the Shikarikot, said to have been built by Baz. 
“ Bahadur ; in different directions are domed pavilions from which 
“ the great men of those days used to observe the contests of 
“ elephants hawking and any other spectacle that might offer.” 

To the writer it seems more probable that these buildings were 
some of the ordinary houses or tombs of the richer classes, more 
specially as the road which winds below them is lined with the- 
remains of what were evidently houses of a meaner sort used 
probably by their retainers and servants. 8 

The road continues southwards to the Bewa Kund, Baz Bahadur’s 
palace, and finally to Rup Mati’s pavilion—perhaps the most de¬ 
lightful spot in Mandu. 


although 


The Row a Kund, the pool or spring where to meet Rup Mati’s 
wishes, the Nerbada is said “to have made its appearance on the 
mountain top ” lies to the wmstof the road immediately opposite to 
the palace of Baz Bahadur. It is a small masonry dined tank, and 

a l’uined bathing house is on one side of it. 

A fine, easy flight of steps leads from its north-east corner up 
the slope on which the palace of the last independent king of 
Mandu stands. On the left a portion of the lofty aqueduct by 
which the holy water of the Kund w'as introduced into the palace 
is still standing. On the -entrance arch of Baz Bahadurs 
palace is a Persian inscription which shows that 
the latter may have repaired the building it owes its origin to 

Nazir-ud-dhi. It runs thus : 

“ In the time of the Sultan of Nations, the most just and great, 

and the most learned and magnificent Sultan Nazir Shah 
Khiljij written by Yusuph the year A. H. 914. ,? 

Much of the marble from this building, especially from the balcony 
overlooking Mandu, has been mercilessly mutilated by a former 
generation ; but happily some of the sides of the courtyards are 
intact, as also are the cupolas, which surmount the colonnades. 

1 i.e., the Nurse’s Palace. 

2 v.0., the Palace of the nurse’s young sister. 

3 The Shikari Kot was probably much nearer Baz Bahadur’s Palace, rne 
walls of an enclosure are still visible to the east of this building* 
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On the hill immediately overhanging the palace and clear 
against the sky-line stands “ Rup Mati’s Chatri.” 

"From a ground-floor of heavy masonry and arched gateways, 

stairs lead to the flat terrace, at the north and south 
ends of which are massive lieavy-eaved pavilions, whose 
square pillars and pointed arches support lofty deep- 
grooved domes. The southern pavilion (unhappily now 


much ruined) on the very 


edge 


of the Vindhyan 


cliff commands a long stretch of the south face of 
Mandu, with its guardian wall covering the heights 
and hollows of the hill-top. Twelve hundred feet 
below spreads the dim hazy Nimar plain, brightened 
eastwards by the gleaming line of the Nerbada. The 
north pavilion through the fresh clear air of the hill¬ 
top looks over the entire stretch of Mandu from the 
high shoulder of Songarh in the extreme south-west 
across rolling tree brightened fields, past the domes, 
the tangled bush and the broad grey of the Sagar 
Lake to the five-dome cluster of Hoshang’s mosqne 
and tomb, on, across a sea of green tree tops, to the 
domed roof chambers of the Jahaz and the Toweli 
palaces, through the Delhi gateway, and beyond the 
deep cleft of the northern ravine, to the base level 
and low ranges of the Malwa plateau.” 1 

Though it seems ruthless to lessen the romance attached to 
this building so intimately connected with Rup Mati and her 


princely lover, it should be noted that on an inner archway of 
the lower floor is an inscription so damaged as to be only partly 
decipherable, which shows that at some period this building was 
used as a Dharamsala for poor and needy travellers who might 
climb up the hill. 

We must now retrace our steps back to the Mandu village, and 
taking the road which leads south-west reach the edge of the 
cliff above “Nilkanth.” A long flight of steps leads down to the 
deep shady dell, where a “Mahomedau chamber with great open 
arched front looks out across a fountained courtyard and sloping 
scalloped water-table, to the wild western slopes of Mandu.” 2 


1 S. M. Campbell, “ Mandu ” 
No. LI I., Vol. XIX. 

2 Campbell’s “ Mandu.” 

fl 


Journal of Bombay Branch, R. A. Society, 


Rup Mati’s 

Pavilion. 
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A. D. 1574. This is the place where Akbar lodged in A. D. 1574, and which 

Jehangir visited in A. D. 1617. It was built by Shah Budagh 
Khan during his tenure of office as Commandant of Mandu, 
and bears the following inscriptions :— 

“ Call it not waste to spend your life in water and earth (i.e. } 

in building). 

“ If perchance a man of mind for a moment makes your house 

his lodging. 

“Written by Shah Budagh Khan in the year A. II. 982.” 

A second inscription on the great southern arch reads thus :— 


it 


A. D. 1574. 


This pleasant building was completed in the reign of the great 

Sultan, most munificent and just Khakan, the Lord 
•of the countries of Arabia and Persia, the Shadow of 
■God on the two earths, the ruler of the sea and of the 
land, the exalter of the standards of those who war 
on the side of God. Abu Fatah Yahal-ud-din Mahomed 
Akbar, the warrior king, may his dominion and his 
kingdom be everlasting. 

CD O 

‘Written by Faridin ilusein, sou of Ilat-ul-ward, in the year 


A. H. 982. 


5-3 


The stones of this inscription have been wrongly placed by 
some illiterate restorer, the latter portion of the inscription coming 
first, and the first one last. A third inscription on the right wall, 
which is dated A. D. 1591-92, runs as follows: 


“In the year A. D. 1000, when on his way to the conquest 

of the Deklian, the Slaves of the exalted Lord of 
the Earth, the holder of the sky-like throne, the Shadow 
of Allah (the Emperor Akbar), passed by this place.” 

“That time wastes your home, cease, soul to complain 
“ Who will not scorn a complainer so vain; 

“ From the story of others this wisdom derive 
“ Ere nought of thyself but stories survive.” 

Finally on the left wall is the fourth inscription dated A. D. 
1600 :— 

“ The Shadow of Allah, the Emperor Akbar after the 

conquest of the Deklian and Khandcsli in the year 1009, 

* 

set out for Hind. 
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C4 May ilie name of the writer last for ever ! 


« At dawn a 


at eve I have watched an owl sitting 

O 


“ On the lofty wall-tops of Shit-wan Shah’s tomb, 

“ And ttio owl’s plaintive hooting convoyed mo this warning, 

Here pomp, wealth, and greatness he dumb.” 

This spot is now the retreat of a Hindu, recluse, and has 
probably, as its Hindu, name implies, reverted to its former use. 

Its gentle occupant, however, has not improved its artistic 
appearance, and although this building is the only one in Mandu. 
which has been kept in proper repair■■ externally, its internal 
arrangement has now little in keeping with the memories of.Akbar. 

A few other buildings call for mention. The tomb of Daria Daria Khan. 
Ivhan about half-way between the great mosque and the Sagar 
Lake on the left of: the road, still bears portions of the texts from 
the Koran in coloured enamel tiles with which it was entirely 

deaorated. 

A little beyond in the jungle is a building locally known as the Hathi-Khana, 
«« Hafchi-Khana,” but evidently a tomb, interesting on account of 
the four massive pillars which support the dome, and which are 
unique in their style in Mandu, 

The-palacc known.as that of “Ohisti Khan,” commander of the ohiati Khan’s 
army in the time of M'ahmtid Klulji, is a ruin, beautifully situated P»Doe. 

at the extreme north-east point of: the hill-. Here, too, is a sadly- 
damaged relic of what was once a most artistic piece of enamelled. 
wallHlecorafcion. Ciose by aro vaults said to have been the 
magazines of the great Mahmud. On the road to the Lai Bun¬ 
galow, one passes two stone pillars evidently the “ Dip stambhas ^ 
of a Hindu temple, while buried in the jungle to the west of the 
Jahaz Mahal is a large building said to have been the school of 
“ Shah Badtlar,” a-reputed sage. On the rnap attached to this 
paper, the position of numerous other buildings is shown, but the- 
names given have a purely local 1 significance, and are merely noted' 
in order to assist the traveller when wandering with a local guide- 
among these relies of the past. 
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Art. XII .—Epigraplac Notes anti Questions. —By Devadatta 

Kamkrishna Bhandarkar, M.A. 

[Communicated, June 1902.] 

I.—THE FIRST TWO ROCK-EDICTS OF PIYADASI: 

1 .—The First Rod c Edict. 

Transcript. 

1. fa[ 

2. fsr^f^r^r ^rrrrrr [ I ] tv ^ r%- 

3. rr ^Tpt arncprRr q-*ri% ^ [ I ] 

4. ?r =q[ *rar5t [ i ] ff 

5. ^rersTF? qw !wr rarer fairer irur [ I ] 

6. 3?R?t nr ^ BrsF^rr ^*rrw *rrg»rar 

7. Rprcr rare^RFfr [ i ] yr • 

8. fTFi nr^ra' fqw%;fr urt *r- 

9. gfa srr°rarrcr?$rrR wrh wjww [ I ] 

10. % 3T5T w r mr%trr <fr it srr- 

11. «rr arrre* wrrere it m .r *nft [ i ] # fa 

12. *rer ^ [ i ] q-% fr jrrrr vm ^ stkwr; [ i ] 

Translation. 


This edict of righteousness 1 was caused to be written by king 


Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods. 3 


earth) 


be immolated and offered as a sacrifice ; nor should any convivial 
gathering 3 be called; for, king Priyadarsin, beloved of the gods, 
sees much evil in a convivial gathering. Certain 1 convivial gather¬ 
ings were (once) favourably regarded by Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
gods. Formerly in the kitchen of king Priyadarsin, beloved of the 
gods, many hundreds of thousands of animals were day by day 
slaughtered for curry. 5 But now when this edict of righteousness 
was written, only three animals were killed for curry, vie., two 
peacocks and one deer ; but even that deer not regularly. Even 
these three animals will not be afterwards killed. 
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Notes. 

1. Tlie word dhammalip ?, which occurs in this as well as in 
many other edicts, has been translated ‘ righteousness-edict r By 
Dr. Kern, simply ‘ edict ’by M. Senart, and ‘ religious edict ’ by Dr,. 
Biihler. Strictly speaking, lipi means a lelcho, and consequently 
dhammah'pt is a dharmaleMa, i.e.. a writing of righteousness. But 
I have rendered the word lipi by ‘ edict, ’ as all these dhammailipig 
were proclamations from king Piyadasi. I agree with Dr. Kern in 
taking dhamma to mean righteousness, for, wherever the word is 
used in the edicts, 1 * 3 it denotes no more than good moral acts. And 
this evidently is corroborated by the definition, which Piyadasi 
gives of dhamma in Pillar Edict II. 

2. Devunanipriya:— On Panini’s sutra YI. 3. 21. which deals- 
with the genitive alulc-samdsa, KAtyayana has the Vdrtilca ~ 

From this it is plain that, in the time of tho 
Yartikakara, devdvdmpriya had come into use, and was looked upon 


as one word. In his gloss on the vdrtilca appended to 

Panini’s sutra V. 3. 14, Pataiijali includes dnrdndm-priya under this 

This indicates that, like bhavat and the other words 
dirghdyus and dyushmat comprised in that gava, devanam-priya also 
was employed as an auspicious mode of address or characterisation. 
In Rock Edict VIII., for devdnarh-priya of some versions, we have 
the variant rdjdno of others. The only legitimate conclusion that 
can be deduced therefrom is that devanam-priya corresponds to 
rdjdno. Coupling this fact with the inference we have drawn from 
what Pataiijali has said, we find that devdndm-priya was an auspi¬ 
cious mode of address or characterisation used in the case of kings. 

In much later times the word came to have the derogatory sense of 
‘a dullard’ in Sanskrit literature. But even so late as the time of 
the Kasikakara and Kaiyata, we do not find this sense attached to 
the word devanam-priya. The earliest instance of it, so far as I have 
been able to trace it, is to be met with in the Kavyaprakasa : 




Here dec Sndm-priya obviously 


denotes a dunce. Hemachandra also gives devdndibrpriya in his 


1 The word dhamma occurring in the bhabra edict only appears to 
have been used in a sense technical to Buddhism. 

% Patanjali’s Vy&karana Mah&bhflshya, by Dr. Kielhorn, (Bo. Sk- Series) 
Vol. II., p. 405. 

3 K4vyaprak&sa, by VAraan&ch&rya Jhalkikar, (Bo. 8k. Series)^* 255. 
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lexicon as synonymous with mud ha and jo da. Again, the word has 
been explained by I! hat to ji Dlkshita in his Siddhdnta-haumutU as 
equivalent to murltha. 1 But whatever may have been the sense 
conveyed by deoanddi-priya in later times, it was not originally 
a degraded word., but was employed as an auspicious mode of 
characterisation with reference to kings. 

It was Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji 2 , who first drew attention to 
the fact that devunath-pnya of some versions of ltock Edict VIII, 
corresponded to rdtjdno of others. He was also the first to show 
that devdnupiya (devdnuppiya) of the Jain- siltras was a corruption 
of devdndih-prii/a. Dr. Hoernle doubts the correctness of this views 
lllHS S i ^ in devannpp iya is an anomalous form of the 
genitive devdn&di in deoundm-priya? But it has been stated above 
that devundih-priya is mentioned by Katyayana as an instance of 

I 

mk-samdsa. We have, therefore, to regard it as one word and for 


practical purposes ignore the existence of the genitive case termination, 
when pronouncing it. In other words, when we hear the word pro¬ 
nounced, we are not to look upon it as two separate words, of which 
de.vanddi is the genitive plural of deva, but to take it as one word, 
like other sdindsi/ca words, without noticing the case termination that 
there is in the body of the word. If this is true, it very much 
weakens the objection referred to above. For, when we say that- devd- 
n up pip a is a corruption of devdadtht-priya, we mean that the one word 
devdnuppiya is a corruption of the one word devdndm-priya. We 
cannot thus legitimately split up devdnuppiya- and devdndm-priya each 
into two words, and then ask ourselves whether devanu of the one can, 
by means of the rules of the Prakrit dialects, be justified as a more 
developed form of the genitive devdnddi of the other. Dr. Hoernle’s 
proposal to consider devdnuppiya as equivalent to devdmupriya is 
On the contrary, open to objection. For no authority has been ad¬ 


duced to show that devdnupriya was ever used as a mode of address 
in the case of kings. And, so long as that authority’' is not forth¬ 
coming, devdnuppiya, which is applied to kings even in the Jain sufras 
cannot stand for devdnupriya. But it has been shown above that 
devdndm-priya was a mode of characterisation, and was often employed 
in connection with kings. I t is, therefore, safer, on the whole, to 

Siddh&ntakaumudi, No. 979. 

2 Ind Ant. X. 108 ; see also J. R. A. S ( , 1901, pp. 577-8 and 930 

3 Uvflsagadasdo, Appendix III. 
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understand devdnvpprya ns a corruption of devdndm-jiriya than of 
devdnupriya, which has no existence in literature. 

Although devananvpriya of some copies of Rock Edict VIII. 
corresponds to rujuno of others, it is not correct to regard the 
former as synonymous with, or equivalent to, the latter, as Mr. V. A. 
Smith appears to me to have done. 1 For, raj a, which is conjoined to 
the name of Piyadasi, together with devilndmpriya, would, in that 


case, be superfluous. 


Again, the rendering 


liis sacred majesty/ 


which he has proposed for devunaihpriya , does not commend itself 
to me, as the phrase ‘ his sacred majesty ’ can be applied only to 
the head of a religions establishment, such e.<j, as the Pope of 
Europe or the Saiikaracharyas of India, hut can never with 
propriety be used with reference to a secular king. 

I have, therefore, adhered to the rendering of devunduipriyt % by 
‘ beloved of the gods.’ 

3. The word samdja seems to have very much exercised the 


antiquarians 


According to most of them, it signifies 


a convivial 


or festive assembly.’ Dr, Pischel, 3 however, proposes the meaning 
‘battue’ for it. Although the first sense is undoubtedly correct, 
nobody has yet been able to adduce any authority in support of it. 
That, I think, is now furnished by the reference to the Harivamsu 

I 

given under + in the St. Petersburg Dictionary. It is as 
follows: 

I ^ cT3T 


<? 


q ^rrfw 


Here we are 


*\\\> 

told that Krishna held in honour of the god 

Bilvodakesvara a samdja (feast), which is said to be “ abounding in a 
hundred (varieties) of meat and curry, full of diverse (kinds) of 
food, and surcharged with condiments.” Samdja, therefore; appears 
to be a public feast, where meat formed one of the principal articles 
of food served. But this, I think, denotes only one feature of the 
samdja . Another feature of it will be clear from the following verse 
of the Bhattikavya : 3 


1 J. R. A. pp. 186 A 5 17. 


2 Gott. Gel. Auz., 1881, p. 1821, 


3 Oautj V. II. v. 39 (NnuayasA.ar edition). 
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*5=$ qtrrgrr* i 

: ftpTRFT: ^TRrsr^ffr *RT: 11 

Here the word samdja is explained by the commentator Jaya- 

maiigala, as signifying pdna-goshthu Samdja thus, on the whole, 
seems to mean a sort of public merry-making, where meat and wine 
were copiously served. 

When king Piyadasi says that he sees much evil in the holding of 
a samdja , he had in mind, I think, both these features of the samdja, 
viz., the slaughter of hundreds of animals, and the quaffing of copions 
wine. But it is the first feature of the samdja , that, above *11, 
prompted the king to put a stop to this custom, since this edict is 
entirely concerned with the protection of animal life. 

4. The word ekachd is formed by applying the termination tya to 
dlea, and means ‘ belonging to a particular place, certain.’ Ekachd 
samdja does not, therefore, mean “ some kinds of festive assemblies/’ 
as Dr. B'dhler supposes, but convivial gatherings belonging to a 
particular place, i.e., the place where Piyadasi was in the habit of 
holding them. Further, sddhumatd, I think, does not refer to his 
present, but to his past, opinion. What Piyadasi means is, that, 
although he now sees much evil in the celebration of samdjas, there 
was a time when, they were considered most excellent by him. The 
ancient kings of India appear to have been in the habit of holding 
samdjas. In the Hathigumpha inscription at Cuttack, we are told 
that, Kharavela, king of Kalihga, amused his capital-town by cele¬ 
brating festivals and samdjas ( ^R^R»Tr : *r3iTCrT ; Trrt ^ sptemFT 
’PT^f )•* Similarly, Nasik cave-inscription No. 18 speaks of Gotami- 

putra Satakarni as having caused festivals and samdjas to be made 
( ). 1 2 3 Quite in consonance with this practice, 

Piyadasi must have held several samdjas, but the slaughter of 
thousands of animals on these occasions appears to have aroused his 
conscience and impelled him to abolish the institution, whereby so 
much animal life ^as sacrificed. 

5. Piyadasi here tells us how to serve meat on the occasions of the 
samdjas he formerly gave, thousands of animals were slaughtered in 
his kitchen, and how he has now imposed restrictions on the animals 

1 See *‘The H4thigumph4 and three other Inscriptions/’ &c., by 

Bhagwanlal Indraji, p, 26, 

3 Arch. Surv. West. Ind., VoL, IV., p. 10S, 1. 8. 
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to be slain for his table. Anudivnsam, no doubt, literally means 
« daily,’ but it seems here to denote the collective result of the daily 
slaughter of animals continued for a long period rather than the 
daily slaughter itself, for the killing of hundreds of thousands of 
animals every day is an impossibility. The word sup a here is worthy 
of note. Even to the preseut day, where English cookery is not 
imitated, meat is prepared among Hindus in the form of curry. 

It will be seen that, if the rendering we have proposed for 11. 4—9 
is accepted, the cogent objections, raised by the learned scholar M. 
Senart 1 to Dr. Biihler’s interpretation, are satisfactorily answered. 
In the first place, the sense we have given of samuja is, as required 
by him, “more precise and circumscribed” than that suggested by 
Dr. Biihler, and is supported by authorities. Next, if samuja 
signifies, as we have seen, a public entertainment where meat and 

wine were served in profuse quantities, it is clear how thereby 
animal life “ was compromised,” and how, therefore, na cha sameijo 


katavyo can stand connected with na 


. pajuhitavyam in an 


edict “ entirely devoted to the protection of animal life.” Again, if 
one translates, with Dr. Biihler, asli picku, $c., <§-c., by “ there are, 
however, also some kinds of festive assemblies considered most 
excellent by king Priyadarsin,” the rendering becomes liable to 
M. Senart’s objection that, “ if Piyadasi had meant to approve of 
‘certain samdjas,’ he would have specified to what samdjas he referred.”’ 
Bat, as we have understood it, Piyadasi’s approval pertains, not 
to any convivial gatherings he holds at present, but to those he 
formerly gave ; in short, he once approved of certain samdjas which, 
he now disapproves. Thus M. Seuart’s objection does not apply to 
our interpretation. Lastly, when for samuja was proposed a vague 
sense, which did not clearly indicate how animal life was thereby 
compromised,” and when the words asii pi chu, §-c., $*g., were 
presumed to refer to certain samdjas favourably regarded by Piyadasi 
at the time when the edict was promulgated, the details given of 
Piyadasi’s kitchen, as M. Senart rightly observes, were rendered 
perfectly irrelevent and unmeaning. But, according to our view 
of the matter, these details attain full significance. For we have 
interpreted the words asti pichu, fyc., $*c., to allude to the samdjas, 
i.e. public banquets, which Piyadasi gave long before he issued this 
edict; and it is but natural that Piyadasi should describe the hoT- 

1 Ind. Ant. XX, 245, note *6 

42 
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rible slaughter of animals that was carried on in his kitchen, to serve 

meat on occasions of those samdjas. 

2. — The Second Rode Edict . 

With regard to this edict 1 have only three remarks to offer. The 
first is with respect to Satiyaputa, mentioned by Piyadasi among the 
kings, ruling on the frontiers of his kingdom. The close corre¬ 
spondence in sound of Satiyaputa and Satpute, a surname current 
among the present Marat has, is so striking that I am inclined to hold 
that the Satputes had formerly settled in the south on the Western 
Coast, as the mention of Satiyaputa in the edict points to it, and that 
they afterwards migrated as far northward as Maharashtra, and 
were merged into the warrior and other classes. 

My second remark refers to the word sdmamta , which occurs in 
connection with Antiochus and the four Greek princes. Dr. Biihler 
has rendered it by “ vassal-kings.” 1 And it is this rendering to 
which I take exception. Sdmamta is the reading of all versions 
except that of Girnar, which substitutes sdtmpam for it. This 
variant is of great importance, inasmuch as it indicates that sdmamta 
must be interpreted in such a way as to correspond to it. Sdmamta 
must, therefore, signify neighbouring or bordering. And, as a 
matter of fact, this is the sense which Childer’s Pali Dictionary 
gives for the word sdmamta. There can remain, therefore, no doubt 
that s dm am fa in the edict is to be translated as ‘ neighbouring or 
bordering’ and not - “vassal-kings/* as Dr. Biihler has done. 

My third remark is concerned with the sense of the word 
chikkhhd . If we carefully attend to the contents of this edict, it 
cannot fail to strike us that, when Piyadasi says that he has 
established two kinds of chikichhd, he makes only a general statement, 
of which the works of charity he mentions further on are particular 
instances. If so, the word chikkhhd must be interpreted in such a 
way as to go naturally with planting trees, raising orchards, digging 
wells, and such other charitable works which Piyadasi has instituted. 
But if we hold with Dr. Biihler that the word means “a hospital 5 ’ 2 
or with M. Senart that it signifies “ remedies/' 3 then we shall have 
to suppose that this edict simply sets forth a congeries of facts 
thoroughly unconnected with one another. I, therefore, propose to 
take chilnchhd in the sense of ‘provision or provident arrangement/ 

1 Ep. Ind. II. 466. 2 ibid. 

s Ind , Ant. IX. 287 ; Ibid . XX, 240, not© 32. 
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If this sense is adopted, the word chikicfihd goes with all the 
charitable acts specified by Piyadasi, and a connection is established 
between it and what follows. For Piyadasi here speaks of having 
made two provident arrangements, t.e M provident arrangements for 
two classes of creatures—men and animals. And what are these ? 
They are obviously the planting of medicinal herbs, the growing of 
orchards, the sinking of wells, and so forth. By this way of inter¬ 
pretation alone the edict attains its full significance. 

II.—THE AJIVIKAS. 

A 

The epigraphic references to the Ajivikas occur in the 
inscriptions of Piyadasi and his grandson Dasaratha. The earliest 
oE these is to be found in the Barabar cave-inscription, 1 which 
speaks of them as the donees to whom the cave was dedicated by 

Piyadasi in the tlvrteenth year of his reign. The Ajivikas are 
also mentioned in Pillar Edict VII., among those, whom, Piyadasi 
tells us, be has ordered his Dharma-mal.amatras to concern them¬ 
selves with. They are also referred to in the Nagarjurii cave- 
inscriptions, which record the grant of three caves to Ajivikas by 
.Dasaratha, beloved of the gods. 2 But the following note is chiefly 
concerned with the passage of Pillar Edict VII., wherein the 
Ajivikas are mentioned. The passage is as follows :— 

sfcr ft *t ^ Iwtst §;s fa 


Dr. Kern and Dr. Biihler connect bahhanesu with ajivikesu, 
and translate it thus: ‘’likewise I have arranged it that ibey will 
be occupied with the Brahmanical Ajivikas.” 3 Thus, according to 
these scholars, the Ajivikas were a Brahmanical sect. The reasons 
for lidding -this view and for proposing the above interpretation 
have been set forth by Dr. Kern in his Der Buddhismns, and 
have been repeated by Dr. Bidder in his paper on the Barabar 
and Nagarjnni Hill Cave Inscriptions. 4 But apart from the 
refutation of these arguments, it is not difficult to see that hdbhanesu 

A 


can by no means stand in apposition with Ajivikesu , as has been 
supposed by Dr. Kern and Dr. Biihler. 

inscriptions of Dasaratha, the Ajivikas are styled bhadanta. Kow 


In the Nagarjuni cave 


1 Ind. Ant. XX. 169 and 36V 


2 Ibid., 364-5. 


/ • * • * ^ 

3 Ep. Ind. II. 273 ; in justice to Dr, Biihler, it must be said that he admitted 


thepossib li y of translating 1h3 sime passage 


from 


arpof^rg, 1>ld - Akt - 

* Ind. Ant. XX. 361-3. 



362. 
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hhadanta is a title which has never been applied to any members 

A 

of a Brakmanical school. The Ajivikas could not, therefore, have 
been a Brahmanieal sect. The same conclusion is pointed to by the 
following stanzas from the Suttanipata 1 :— 

Ye kec’ iine titthiya vadasila 
ajivika va yadi va niganbha 
pannaya tarh natitaranti sabbe 
thito vajantarh viya eighagamim. 6 

Ye kec’ ime brahmana vadasila 

#' 

vuddha cap! brahmana santi keci 
sabbe tayi atthabaddha bhavanti 
ye vapi c’ anne vadino maSnamana. 7 

Translation. 

A 

“ All these disputatious Titthiyas and Ajivikas and Niganthas 
do not any of them overcome thee in understanding as a man 
standing ( does not overcome ) the one that is walking quickly. ” 

“All these disputatious Brahmanas, and there are even some old 
Brahmanas, all are bound by thy opinion, and others also that are 
considered disputants,” 3 

It will be seen from this that here the Brahmanas, Ajivikas and 
Nirgrantkas are distinguished from one another. The Ajivikas 
cannot, therefore, be regarded as having been a Brahmanieal school. 

We shall now proceed to the consideration of Dr. Kern’s view 
that the Ajivikas are Vaishnavas. This view rests on two passages from 
Utpala’s commentary on Yarahamihira’s Brihajjataka. The first pas¬ 
sage is srr ^ rrrcrwrrNfTHr, which he renders by “and the 
use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those who have taken refuge with 
Narayana.” In support of this explanation, Utpala, according to 
Dr. Kern, cites a Prakrit verse of Kalakacharya, which the com¬ 


mentator renders by the Sanskrit %^^r*rffr$rcT: %STqPT ! TTr: HPTfST 

This, in Dr. Kern’s opinion, unmistakably shows that 
Kalakacharya regards Ajivikas as Bhagavatas. Now, in the first place, 
the translation proposed by Dr. Kern for the first passage is not 
correct. That this is the case will be seen from the following 
extract from Utpala’s commentary bearing upon this point:— 




1 Sutta-Nipata, edited by V. Fausboll, p. 672. 2 Sacred Books of the East 

Vol. X., Pt. II., p. 63. 
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qqR^*urqfqq^qqwrqr qq*qlqq: 
iqrqqr^rRiqifqsff^^Tqrr nrqqqpqrqqr: i 
*nt^r^Psrqra^5T!TPTRrti^: sf^rq 

qqiqr^q >^r^f»rrarw4|5ir?rw q?Rqrq*fq qr^fq^rfeqqrs' 11 

qqrcqrqq i qq qq qsfr q?rqrqqq*P9?qn:: q^ q? eq qr qqrwr q?r 
qq% i q| qqCrqrsqqr qrasq qqqqr q qqfq i qqr qsqfrqr %mw- 
qrqr q^rqr^^tirqr qpRFqqrq q|q qqsqp qqfq i q?r q?qr qfaq- 
*q<?r q?q; qq^qr qqr-q i qqqqrwvqqrqprqwqqiriqr: qrsqr- 

qr«fr qqi-q i qyqnrqr u qq^qr qfwfq: qqr n qns sq*qrqq: 

gjrqqrfqr qqr-cf i q'f^ftfofq’St: qq^ StqRr qfpq I qRqr- 

^qr qrtqrqqr q?r qqrqrqR o r u q«rqr n ^qqCrqrqqwrqr q«riqrqr 
qqqpqreqr qqrq qqr qrqqr qqfq i qrqqr *qq<r?: i srq =qqqfrqr 

qwtpqqr jqr aqr q^pqqfq qqaq^Rsfrqqfq i i 

qq *fqr qwqpqqr qqfq qqr rqsrqqrq I q-qrqr jrq: 1 i qqr=q?qr 
qqiiq qqr t^qrqqfr qqfq I fqqqqqrq ^rqqrnsfr ?qr ??sq= i 
f^^rqqr; qrqrwr i q% qwqfq rpr q^rq i =q*qrr q^qr: a i 

qqqq fqq?q= I fqq^trr qq.- srr B Hr: sqqqqrRrffq: I sqpcq q^qfar 
q-qrsrq'r wq i qq qq q^q qqqrqrfq q^rqrq: i qqsq'r wqqrqrsrq: \ 
qq q;qipqqqqrqqrq: i qq q qrrqqrqqrgjRqrqr: l qqr =q qrprqrrqr- 
q= ii qrqfqsfr flqqrt RT qrrqrrws* q?r qprq i Ttrst »r%q ?rrqgq 
qw^r st h qqqqsq'-qrrqrqrqq qrN^qrqqitii q*qrq: I qrqiqsft 
qrqrqqr: I fqqqrt fcqqrq i =qq q?q i qrrqrrqst qrnrrrfqqr: i q?r 
qprst qqr qprq-. i pqqqf rqrqq: I qrtigq qfagq I qR§q qprgq i 
q-qpql' q q wr r q I qqqqftRm: i qq?: qqr: i qq°r: ^rfq: i qrqq 
q<qq i srf qfq: i qpq: I qrq°rf¥ q'rq^ : 1qq f^’qrqqqj^q' 
q?qqrqqrqr qqqqrqrqq^q i qnfrfq^qqq q qrqq°nfqqrqr i qqr 
q qrrqqrqflqrqr q^qq i •srq'q-?y~gqq-%qq- g?-q*¥-q»qqj-qg 

fl^rq i °rrq-qr ^r?-qfr qrt°r qrqqq ii ^qrq: qrqq sqqq: i 

qrrqqr f?qq: i f’qcqqr: i q?Rqr: i gqs? gqq-. i q’rrg; f^-q: \ 

%qq ^qqq^: i qmqq s^qq: i gf ^fcfqrqiq: i qrqraqp i q^ 
q^rqq:: i qrqqfq: i q^q qq: i ^-q-qqr: i q^irg q% i f^pf 
frqrqr i qqq^qr sqrqsqr: i sgqfq^r ^qfffq?r: i qrtq sqqq i qr? 
qqqrqqq: i 

Now, with regard to the first passage sqqrfaqiqipr *3 qrrrq^r- 
Pgqrqr, it is plain that the word *q indicates that it is connected 
with the preceding passage, and that consequently the words qgpsqr- 

i Another renting: ^f&: 

a Another reading: ■ q’ cK ’ y ^: 
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T f W’T T [ from the latter, require to be understood after rnTRFTf 
piCrfRf in the former, passage. Dr. Kern, however, not perceiving 

the force of ^ takes ^ ^NTrfatTRr as a distinct 

sentence in itself. Evidently, therefore, he cannot be right in 
translating it by “ and the use of (the term) Ajivika refers to those 
who have taken refuge with Narayana.” The true rendering of the 
passage is as follows : “and (the term) Ajivika is used as a mark to 
denote the monastic orders dependent upon Narayana.” Here the 
most important word is upalalcshana, which Dr. Kern has entirely 
lost sight of. Upalalcshana means a mark indicative of something 
that the word itself does not actually express. Utpala has already) 
in explaining the original of VarAhamihira by comparing it with a 
sloka of KAlakacharya, said that ajivika signifies efcadandt. And 
now he adds that the term ajivika is to be taken as a mark to denote 
the recluse-devotees of Narayana. It is a mark only and not a word 
expressive of them. Sanskrit commentators often employ the word 
upalalcshana, when they want a certain word or expression in the 
original to denote things, not, truly speaking, expressed by that word 
or expression. And precisely the same practice is followed here by 
Utpala. The list of ascetic denominations given by VarAhamihira is 

by no means exhaustive, for, among others, it fails to take cognizance 
of the recluse-devotees of Narayana. Hence the necessity to under¬ 
stand the latter by means of an upalalcshana. From this it follows 

that the passage 3Tr*frff3^°T ^rV^rrHUTr^Tf, far from supporting 
Dr. Kern’s view that the Ajtvikas are Vaishnavas, runs counter to it. 

The next passage from litpala’s commentary cited by Dr. Kern in 
favour of his thesis, is, as stated above, 

^TRnrT ffSfg: This passage also has been misconstrued, but the 
misconstruction in this case is dependent upon the misinterpretation 
of the former passage. For Utpala certainly quotes this from 
KalakAchArya, as believed by Dr. Kern, in support of the assertion 

3Tr^r?f%^?°r N ^rU^TTPira hi. But, as we have just seen, what 
Utpala wants thereby to convey is, that the term ajivika not means, as 
supposed by Dr. Kern, but denotes by upalalcshana, the recluse- 
devotees of Narayana. It may, however, be asked—what authority 
justifies this upalalcshana ? It is the authority of KAlakacharya, and 
Utpala quotes a verse from Kalakasamhita in support of his position. 


According to this verse, a man becomes if, when born, 

the planet mercury is predominant. But under the same astrological 
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condition at the time of his birth, a man becomes, according to another 

of Kalakficharya cited before, an ektrfmd!, which has been 


verse 


identified by Utpala with the djirika of Varalmmihira. So that, the 
liesava-marga-diksMlas of the new verse remain to be accounted for. 
This justifies Utpala in making djirika stand as a mark for kesava- 
mdrga-dikshitas, i.e. Blnigavatas. This is how, in my opinion, the 
second passage, on which Dr. Kern relies for his theory, requires to 

be understood. It points to the justification of the upalakshana, 
according to which dj'imlca denotes the recluse-devotees of NArayana, 
and not of the assertion that the Yaishnavas are to be understood by 
djivika in its natural sense. The view propounded by Dr. Kern and 
countenanced by Dr. Biihler that the AjJvikas are Vaislinavas, has, 
therefore, little ground to stand upon. 

It will not be out of place, I think, if a short account of these 
Ajivikas is given with a view to point out who they were. My work 
here will be principally that of bringing some of the scattered rays to 
a focus. The founders of this monastic order were Nauda-Vachchha, 
Kisa-Samkichchha, and Makkhali Gosala, of whom the last is by far 
the most famous, as lie is one of the six well-known Teachers 
entioued in Buddhist scriptures. There is a Sanskrit word 
masJcarin, which ordinarily signifies an ascetic. But this word, 
I think, is formed from the name Makkhali, and originally denoted an 
Ajivika, monk. But, after the disappearance of the Ajivikas, the 
origin and the signification of the word were forgotten, and it came 
to be used in the ordinary sense of an ‘ascetic.’ Buddhaghosha tells 
us that an Ajivika is nagga-pabbajiio. 1 Ajivikas are also described 
as achela , 2 i.e., unclothed. And in confirmation of this, there are at 
least two stories from the Vinaja-pitaka. According to the first, 3 
which is in the Mahavagga, while the Buddha and the Bhikshus were 
once staying in the Ansuhapindikasrama in Jetavana at Siavasti, it 
began to rain over the whole world. The Buddha informed the 
Bhikshus that that was the last mighty storm of rain over the whole 
world, and consequently asked them to let themselves be rained down 
upon. The Bhikshus accordingly divested themselves of iheir robes 


and exposed their bodies to rain. On that very day, Vi.-akba, mother 
of Migara, was engaged in preparations for a feast to the Buddha and 
his Bhi kshus. When the preparations were over, she sent her maid- 

1 J. R. A. S. 1898, p. 197. 

2 JAt. I. 390. 

■’ VIII. 15, 2-6. 
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servant to the Buddha to intimate that dinner was ready. When the 
maid-servant approached the Anathapindikasrama, she saw the naked 

Bhikshus. but concluded from their being naked that they were 


Bhikshus, but concluded from their being naked that they were 
Ajivikas. The other story, which is from the Nissaggiya, 1 is, that, 
while a few Bhikshus left Saketa for 'Sravasti, they were waylaid by 
certain robbers, who deprived them of their robes. Being forbidden 
by the Buddha to ask for another garment, they went naked to 
Sravasti to meet the Bhikshus there. But the latter, instead of 
recognising them as mendicants of their order, mistook them for 
Ajivikas as they were unclothed. 

The Ajivikas covered their bodies with dust, and their food 
consisted of fish and cow-dung. 2 They were noted for ascetic 
practices oE the most rigorous kind. Some of the austerities they 
practised are mentioned in one Jataka to have been “painful 
squatting on heels, swinging in the air like bats, reclining on thorns 
and scorching themselves with five fires.” 3 Again, as first pointed 
out by Br. Biihler, they branded the hands of their novice with a 
heated ball. 4 Their doctrine has been admirably summed up by 
the Buddha in the words riatthi Icammaiii n'atthi Hriyam natthi 
viriyanti. They were thus complete fatalists. 5 

The Ajivikas appear to have been intimately connected with tbe 

Nirgranthas, i.e., Jainas. They are often associated together in the 
Buddhist literature (see e.g. the stanza quoted above from the 
Sutta Nipata). The Jaina work Bhagavati tells us that Gosala 
Mankhaliputta was for some time a pupil of Mahavira. 0 Again, iu 
the Divyavadana, the Nirgranthas have actually been once called 
Ajivikas. 7 Further, the imposition of a tax on Ajivakas is men¬ 
tioned in some of the South-Indian Inscriptions 8 edited by Br. 
Hultzsch, who considers them to be Jainas. 



i VI. 2. 
a JAt. I. 390. 

a Ibid,. I. 493; other austerities to which they resorted have been set 
forth in the Majjhima-NikAya, p. 238. For the translation of this passage, 
see Rhjs Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, p. 227 ff. 

4 J4t. III. 541. 

5 See also Rhys Davids’ Dialogues of the Buddha, pp. 71 fE., and 

Hoernle’s TJvAsagadasAo, Appendix II. 

a ‘The Life of the Buddha’ translated by W. W. Rockhill, pp. 249 ff. 

TJvAsagadasAo by Hoernle, Appendix I. 

i DivyAvadAna, edited by Cowell and Neil, p. 427. 

» Vol. I.,pp. 88, 89, 92 and 108. 
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In the Brahmanical works, the earliest reference to the Ajivikas 
that has been traced, is in Vanihamihira’s Brihajj;itaka, as we 
have seen above. Then in the Janaldharana of Kumaradasa 
( A. I). 725), Havana is mentioned to have approached Sita in the 

> ^ * A 

garb of an Ajivika monk. 1 No other reference to the Ajivikas has 
been found in Brahmanical literature, so far as my knowledge goes. 

III.—DIGHWA-DUBAULl PLATE OF MAHENDRAPALA 

and 

BENGAL AS. SOO.’S PLATE OF VINAYAKAPALA. 

These copper-plate charters have been edited by various scholars 
from time to time, but the scholar who edited them last is Dr. Fleet, 
who has laid students of ancient Indian history under deep obliga¬ 
tions, by giving them an excellent summary of the different theories 
held regarding the royal grantors of these charters and then setting 
forth his own view of the matter. His view, considered in the 
lio-ht of the researches then made, was, indeed, incontrovertible : 

a O • 1 M I 11 f" I I I I j / 

but the publication of the Daulatpura grant of Blmjadeva, and of 
the well-known Siyadbni inscription, the contents of which were 
but imperfectly known when Dr. Fleet wrote upon the subject, has 
thrown such a flood of light upon the whole question that, in my 

I ' i r I * ** 

humble opinion, a new theory requires to be framed. To this task 
I set myself in this paper, but this object can be best attained by 
giving, in short, the chief arguments on which Dr. Fleet’s theory 
is based, and then my own reasons for dissenting from his view. 

Dr. Fleet’s arguments 3 may be briefly stated, as follow :— 

1. The kings mentioned in the copper-plate inscriptions cannot 
he identical with the homonymous kings named in the Gwalior, 
Peheva and Siyadoni stone-inscriptions, inasmuch as the former 
bear the subordinate title maharaja , and the latter, the paramount 
titles jiaramabhatt dr aha malidrdjddhirdja jmraii/esvara. 

2. The locality Mahbdaya, whence the charters were issued, 
cannot be identified with Kanauj, as it is spoken of therein as a 
shandhdvdra; and it is most unlikely that such a famous capital 
town as Kanauj should be selected for a camp. Their capital was 
either Sravasti or Varanasi; and Mahfldaya, where their camp was 
established, must be located near the Ganges or its tributaries, since 


i Gap. X. v. 7(3. 

s Ind. Ant. Vol. XV. pp. 110-1. 
13 
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Vinayakapala, who issued the second charter, is mentioned therein to 
have bathed in the Ganges before making the grant. 

3. The dates of the plates are 155 and 188 respectively, and are 
to be referred to the Iiarsha era. Their English equivalents are, 
therefore, A.D. 761-62, and A.D. 794-95, respectively. They, 
therefore, flourished in the second half of the eighth century A.D., and 
cannot be the same as their namesakes, who were posterior by full 
one century. 

Before we proceed to deal with these arguments one by one, the 
first question that we shall decide is : are these princes identical 
with the homonymous kings mentioned in the stone-inscriptions? 
The last four generations of princes in the second copper-plate 
charter are:— 

Ramabhadra 

I. 

B h oj a 

. i 

Mahendrapala 
Vinayakapala. 1 

The succession of the princes of Kanauj as determined from the 
Gwalior, Peheva and Siyadoni inscriptions is as follows :— 

Ramabhadra 

I 

Bhoja 

! „ 

Mahendrapala 

I 

Mahipala or Kshitipala. 

It will be seen at a glance that there is a perfect agreement of 
names, so far as the first three princes are concerned. But there 
appears to be some difference with regard to the name of the fourth 
prince. This difference, however, is only apparent. Dr. Kielhorn 
has shown, on the evidence of a Khajuraho inscription, 2 that 
Mahipala also bore the name Herambapala. Thus the difference of 
name with regard to the fourth prince in the two lists ceases to 
exist, when it is remembered that Mahipala of the second list was 

1 The copper-plate grant of VinAyakap»&la places his half-brother Bhoja II. 
between him and their father Mahendrapala, but I have omitted his name as 
we are concerned, not with succession, but with generations. 

2 Ep. Ind. I. 124 and 171. 
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also called Herambapfda, which is synonymous with Vinayakapala, 
both being names of Ganapati. We thus see that tlie names of 
the last four princes mentioned in the copper-plate inscriptions agree 
with those of the princes referred to in the stone-inscriptions. The 
agreement of names in the case of one or two princes can be 
explained away as a mere coincidence. But when the agreement 
extends to the names of no less than four princes, only one conclu¬ 
sion is possible, vis. that they are identical, unless cogeut reasons 
can be adduced to the contrary. The only conceivable objection to 
.this view is that the kings of the copper-plate inscriptions are called 
simply maharajas, whereas those of the scone-inscriptions are styled, 
paramabhattdruka mahdrdjddhirdja Paramesvara. This point I shall 

shortly consider. 

We shall now turn to the second of Dr. Fleet’s arguments 
summarised above. He says that Mahbdaya, whence the copper¬ 
plate grants were issued, cannot be Kanauj, because Mahbdaya is 
therein called a sleandhdvdra, and such a great city as Kanauj 
could not have been used as a site for a camp. Dr. Fleet would, 
indeed, have been correct in saying that such a renowned city as 
Kanauj could not have been selected for a camp, if the word 
sleandhdvdra had meant a camp only. But, as pointed out by 
Dr. Kielhorn, the word sleandhdvdra is given by lexicographers as 
another word for rdjadhani also, 1 2 and the reason of it is evident. 
The place of the king’s residence, be it temporary or permanent, 
cannot be without horses, elephants, foot-soldiers, and other imple¬ 
ments of war—exactly the things met with in camps. Precisely for 
the same reason, Gwalior, the capital of Scindia’s dominions, is known 
by the name of lashlcar, i.e. a camp. And, that sleandhdvdra, as 
used in our copper-plate charters, signifies a capital, may be easily 
seen. Since Dr. Fleet wrote his paper on these charters, a copper¬ 
plate grant of Bhojadeva of the same dynasty lias been found, which 
also was issued from the Mahodaya skandfidvdra. 3 We thus have 
three copper-plate charters of this dynasty, all issued from Mahodaya. 
Now, it is highly improbable that three distinct princes at three 
different times cho&e one and the same place called Mahodaya, for 
their camp, if the word skandhuvara is here to be understood in thia 


1 Ep. Ind. V. 209; see also Hemachandra’s AbliidhAnachint^mani by 
■Boehdmgk and Rieu, p. 181, v. 973. 

2 Ep, Ind. V. 211. 
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sense. Obviously, therefore, the word shirnlhdrdra must be taken 
to denote rdjadhdni, Le. the place of royal residence. This is not 


the first instance of the word 


being used in 


this sense. Other 


epigraphic instances can be adduced. Thus the Khalimpnr charter 
of Dharmapaladeva, of the Pa la dynasty, was issued from the jaya- 
shandhdvdra, fixed at Pataliputra. 1 The Mungir grant of 


DevapiUa and the Bhagalpur charter of Nariiyanapala, of the same 
dynasty, were made from the jayasLandhavdra, established at 
Mudgiri. 3 As Pataliputra (Patna) and Mudgiri (Mungir) were 
names of renowned cities, they could not possibly have been used as 
skandhdvdras in the sense of camps. The word shandhavara, therefore, 
even in these copper-plate charters of the Pala kings, must be under¬ 
stood in the sense of rdjadhdni, and Pataliputra’ and Mudgiri, 
supposed to have been the seats of the Pala Government in the time of 
Dharmapula, and of Devapala and Narayanapfila, respectively. 
Nothing, therefore, precludes us from 


holding 


that, the word 

slcandlidt'ura occurring in our coppcr-plate inscriptions, must be 
taken to signify rujadhdni, and that Mahodaya, which is therein 
spoken of as a skandhdvdra, must accordingly denote a great city, 


worthy of royal residence. Now, 


according 


to lexicographers, 


Mahodaya is another name for Ivanyakubja, i.e. Kanauj. This fits 
here excellently, for, as we have just seen, Mahodaya oE our plates 
was a large city, worthy of royal residence, and Kanauj was for long 
known as the capital of North India. Again, as noticed by Dr. 
Fleet himself, the second of the two grants was issued by Vinayaka- 
piila from Mahodaya after bathing in the Ganges. Mahodaya was 
thus on the banks of the Ganges. And Kanauj, with which we have 
identified the Mahodaya of our plates, is on the Ganges. No doubt, 
therefore, can remain as to_ the Mahodaya in question being the 
snme as Kanauj. There was doubtless some plausibility in Dr. 
Fleet’s objection to this identification, when only these two copper¬ 
plate charters were known, mentioning places about 250 and 150 
miles east of Kanauj. But now in addition to these charters, a new 


grant of Bhojadeva, mentioned above, has come to light, and it 
speaks of a locality called Siva, which is unquestionably the same as 
Sewa, in the Jodhpur State, where it was found, which is no less 

miles west of Kanauj. If this is so, it is difficult to 


than 


*00 


1 Ep. Ind. IV. 249. 

2 Ind. Ant. XV.306; XXI. 256. 
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conceive, as first pointed out by Dr. Kielhorn, 1 a capital town 
other than Kanauj most favourably situated as the place from 
which the three charters could be issued. 3 

We shall now turn to the first oE Dr. Fleet’s arguments 
summarised above. He alleges that the kings of the copper-plate 
inscriptions cannot be the same as their namesakes, referred to in the 
stone-inscriptions, as the former are called simply Maharajas, and the 
latter, par amab halt dr aha mahdrdj ddliirdja paramesvaras. Now, I 
think, it is wrong to suppose that maharaja necessarily denotes a 
subordinate feudatory rank. The word literally means 1 the great 
king,’ and can appropriately be applied to even an independent ruler. 
And, that, as a matter of fact, this is actually the case with regard 
to the kings of the copper-plate inscriptions is clearly attested by the 
vast extent of territory over which they ruled. It has been just 
shown that Mahodaya or Kanauj was their capital, that two of their 
copper-plate grants refer to localities about 250 and 150 miles to the 
east of Kanauj, and that the third, i.e, the newly-found grant of 
Bhojadeva names a certain place, which is 300 miles to the west of 
Kanauj. Thus the dominions of these kings extended at least as far 
as 250 to the east, and 300 miles to the west of Kanauj, their capital. 
This was undoubtedly a vast range of territory, and was certainly of 
no less extent than that held by the Chedi, Chandella and Paramara 
rulers. Now, if the latter are regarded as independent sovereigns, 
there is no reason why the former should not be regarded as equally 
independent, although they do not assume high-sounding titles. 
Nay, about this period the high-sounding titles borne by kings are 
often found empty. We have the well-known instance of Vaidyad£va, 
who was first a minister of Kumarapala, of the Pula dynasty, but 
was afterwards made by him king of Kiimarupa. Although Vaidyadeva 
was thus subordinate to Knmarapala, he styles himself mahdrdjd- 
dhirdja paramabhatldraka paramesoara . 3 Another instance is 
furnished by the Rajor stone-inscription of Mathanadeva, who, 
although himself a feudatory of Yijayapiila, king of Kanauj, assumes 

1 Ep. Ind. V. 209. 

2 In justice to Dr. Fleet it requires to be mentioned that he doeB admit at 
Ep. Ind, VI. 198, that the Mahodaya of these copper-plate inscriptions refers 
to Kanauj. But, as the objections urged by him against the identification of 
the Mahodaya of these plates with Kanauj were in themselves weighty, 
I thought it necessary to consider them. 

3 E p. Ind . II. 353. 
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the titles mahdrdjddhirdja paramesta-ra , 1 2 Further may be cited an 
instance of the contrary kind, an instance of a prince, who, although 
an independent ruler, bears the simple title parainesvara like that of 
miliardja. BhSjadeva of the Siyadoni stone-inscription has been 
commonly supposed to be the same as the Bhojadeva of the Gwalior 
stone-inscription No. 2. But, while in the first inscription, he is styled 
parama bit a ttdra k <i mahdrdjddhirdja paramesvai a, he is styled, in the 
second, simply svdmi paramcsvarad In short, the assumption of the 
simple or high-sounding titles is not a sure index of the true rank, 
especially about this period. And we have seen that, the territory, 
over which the kings of the copper-plate inscriptions ruled, was as vast 
as, if perhaps not vaster than, that owned by the Chedi, Ghandllla or 
Paramara kings. It is, therefore, incontrovertible that the former 
were independent rulers ; and thus the objection to their identity with 
the homonymous kings of the stone-inscriptions has little weight. 

We now come to the last point, viz. the dates of the plates. 
According to Dr. Fleet, the dates are 155 and 188, and are years of 
the Harsha era. In editing the newly-found grant of Bhojadeva, Dr. 
Kielhorn too following Dr. Fleet interprets the symbol 3 as equivalent 
to 100, and refers it to the Harsha era. Conceding for the moment 
that these dates have been correctly read, let us see whether they 
can be said to belong to the Harsha era. The dates 100 and 155 
of Bhojadeva and Mahendrapala of the copper-plate inscriptions, as 
read by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Kielhorn, iE referred to the Harsha era, 

as held by them, are equivalent to A.D. 706 and 761. So that 

from A.D. 706 to 761 we have both Bhojadeva and Mahendrapala, 

reigning consecutively at Mahodaya or Kanauj. Now, the Raja- 

tarangini tells us that Lalitaditya of Kashmir defeated Yasovarman, 
who reigned at Kanauj, and was the patron of Bhavabhuti aud 
Vakpati. The Kashmir chronicle assigns Lalitaditya to the period 
726—760 A.D. 3 It is, therefore, plain that Yasovarman whom he 
defeated must have been reigning between A.D. 726—760, i.e. about 
that period when, and at that very Mahodaya or Kanauj where, 
Bhojadeva and Mahendrapala were reigning, as will be seen from 
the above. Evidently, therefore, the theory that the dates of these 
princes are years of the Harsha era must be given up. Nor can we 


1 Ibid. III. 266. 

2 I bid: I., 159. 

3 Kalhana’s E&jatarangiru translated by SI. A. Stein, Vol. I, p. 132. 
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accept the reading of these dates, as proposed by the same scholars. 
Dr. Fleet, indeed, says “ that the dates of these two inscriptions are 
perfectly certain.” 1 But I am sorry that I have not been able to 
trace the grounds, on which this certainty is based. Beyond telling' 


us in a footnote that “the remaining symbols for 5, 10 and 300 in 
their present forms are still to be entered there” 2 ( i.e, in Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji’s table), he does not attempt to adduce any authority 
in support of his reading. This being the case, one is perfectly 
justified in regarding the readings as not certain, bat only tentative* 
And, if I may be allowed to put forth a conjecture, I propose that 
the symbol 3 or ^ which, according to Dr. Fleet and Dr. Ivielhorn, 
is equivalent to 100, should be understood to stand for 900 
especially as it closely resembles ^ the sign for 9 occurring in the 
Bengal As. Soc.’s plate of Vinayakapala, and that the dates so read 
should be referred to the Vikrama era, like those of the Gwalior, 

If this conjecture is 

followed, the dates of the three copper-plate inscriptions are to be 
read 900, 955 and 988 V.E., which correspond to A. D. 844, 899 
and 982 respectively. For the sake of clearness, we shall place the 
dates of both the copper-plate and the stone inscriptions side by side, 


Asni, Deogadh and Siyaeloni inscriptions. 


thus: 


Copper-plate inscriptions. Stone-inscriptions. 


BliSjadeva 

Mahendrapala 

Mahipala 

or 

Vinayakapala 


• •• 


844 A. D. 


899 A. D. 


1 


> 


932 A. D 


J 


8(52,87G and 882 A- D, 
903 and 907 A.D. 


917 A. D 


There is no disagreement whatever, so far as the dates of 
Mahendrapala are concerned. With regard to Bhbjadeva, if we accept 
the date of the copper-plate inscription, as we have conjectured it, 
we shall have to suppose that he reigned for at least 38 years j and, 
I think, there is nothing impossible in this supposition. With 
respect to Mahipala or Vinayakapala, the date which his grant gives 
him, is, indeed, posterior to that furnished by the stone-inscription. 


1 Ind. Ant, XV, 111. 
a I bid,, p, 106, footnote 3. 
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by at least fifteep years. But this need not trouble us, as it is i n 
no way inconsistent with the earliest date 948 A. D., we have for 
his successor Devapala. On the whole, I think, the conjecture 
may be provisionally accepted, until further researches throw light 
on this point and settle it finally. 
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Art. XIII.— Gilrjaras* By Djevadatta Ramkbishna 

Bhandaiikar, M.A. 


[Read 13th November 1902.] 


Gujarat, the well-known portion of the Bombay Presidency, has 
been commonly held to be Gurjararashtra or the country of the 
Gurjaras. But, howsoever the word may be explained, it remains 
incontrovertible that the country received its name from the Gurjaras, 
who settled in, and wielded sway over, that province. In ancient 
days, however, Gujarat was not known by this name, but was called 
Lata. Many antiquarians have indeed expressed the view that this 
Lata corresponded to South Gujarat from the Mala to the Tapi, but 
that it did not comprehend North Gujarat. 1 There can, however, 
be little doubt that Lata included North Gujarat also. The Cambay 
copper-plate charter of the Rashtrakuta prince, Govinda IV., speaks 
of Khetaka mandala as forming a part of Lata desa 2 . As Khebaka is 
undoubtedby identical with the modern Kaira, the boundaries of Lata 
may be supposed to be stretching as far as a little to the north of Kaira. 
One of the Gwalior inscriptions published by Dr. Hultzsch men¬ 
tions Alla, keeper of the marches in the service of Ramadeva, king of 

Kanauj (C. 835 A. D.) 

Lata mandala 3 . Anandapura is doubtless the modern Vadnagar 
and we may consequently suppose that a portion of territory as far 

* Mr. A. M. I. Jackson has written a very able aud valuable paper on the 
Gilrjaras, which forms the history portion of “Bhinmal” in Appendix III. 
of the Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. I., Ft. I. It was the perusal of this interesting 


as having emigrated from Anandapura in 


paper that first set my thoughts going, and what I have said here is a sort oi 
supplement to what he has already done. 

1 Ind. Ant, VqI. V. p. 115 ; History of Gajardt, in the Gazetteer of the 
Bombay Presidency , Vol. I,, Pt. I., p. 7. ; Dynasties of the Kanarese District , 
in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I., Pt. II., pp. 309-10. 

3 Ejy. Ind .. VII. 40. 

3 Ibid. I. 156 ; Anandapura is mentioned in the Alinfi grant of Sitfiditya 
VII., which has been identified by Dr. Fleet with Anand, the chief 
town of the Anand taluka, about twenty-one miles south-east of Kaira 
a Inzer, p. 173). The name .also occurs in the Sarsavni plates of 
the Katachchuri prince, Buddharfija, in his paper on which Dr. Kielhora 
inclines to Dr. Fleet’s view with regard to this identification (Ep. Ind. VI. 
279). But, in my humble opinion, this identification is far from satisfactory. 

44 
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north to the Mahx as Vaclnagar was comprised in the country of 


held by that prince. 1 


Lata. The question that now arises is: where then was the king¬ 
dom of the Gurjaras, so often alluded to in inscriptions, before the 
middle of the tenth century, as, till that time, Gujarat was known 
as Lata, and hence was not ruled over by Qurjara princes ? 

In no less than three inscriptions Gurjaratra is mentioned as the 
name of a province. The Ghatayal inscription of a Pratihara prince, 
named Kakkuka, speaks of Marumada (kl fir war), Valla, Tamani. 
(Stravani),Pariahkfi-ajja and Gujjaratta (Gurjaratra), as the provinces 

The Daulatpura plate of BhbjadSva men¬ 
tions Gurjaratra bhumi as comprising Dcndvanaka vishaya , a vil¬ 
lage of which called Si vug ram a was granted by that king 2 . Sivagrama 
is identical with the village SiwA, where the plate was originally found, 
and Dendvanaka still survives in the name of the city of Didwan, in 
the north-easternmost part of the Jodhapur State. Dr. Kielhorn, 
who edited this grant, has given, in a footnote of his paper thereon, 
the full text of an inscription found at Kalahjara, wherein also Gurja¬ 
ratra mandala is mentioned together with the town of Mangalanaka 
falling within it. 8 Mangalanaka the learned doctor has identified 
with Maglona, 28 miles N. N. E. of Didwan. Gurjaratra was thus a 

province ( mandala ) in Raj put an a not unlike Marumada, Stravani 


It is not established by means of the identification of any surrounding Villages; 
nor by the mention of this name iu any one of the inscriptions in or about 
Anand. It is only the correspondence of sound that is in favour of this view. 
On the other hand, the identification of Anandapura with Vadnagar is based, 
in my humble opinion, on irrefragable evidence. The Vadnagar prasasti 
of the reign of Kumdrapdla distinctly makes mention of the town by the 
name of Anandapura and speaks o£ it as containing a settlement of Br&hmanas 
called Nagara (Ap. Ind. I. pp, 295, 299 and 303). This is quite in 
keeping with the tradition current among Nagar BiAhmanas that their ori¬ 
ginal seat was Vadnagar {Gujarat Population in the Gazetteer of the Bombay 
Presidency, Vol. IS., Pt. I., p. 13). Again, the Alind charters of A.D. 649 and 
656 were issued to the same grantee who is described in the first as originally 
of Anarttapura and in the second as originally of Anandapura ( hid. Ant. VII. 75 

A 

and. 79). This means that Anandapura was also known by the name of 
Anarttapura. And, as a matter of fact, according to popular stories, Vadnagar 
was called Anarttapura in the Tretll-yuga (History of Gnjardt, in the Gazetteer 
of the Bombay Presidency , V r ol. I., Pfc.I,, p. 6). 


i B. A . 8. 1895, p. 517. 

3 Loc . CiU 210, and footnote 3, 


2 Ep m Ind , V. 211. 
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and so forth, ami further, as the Daulatpura plate and the Kalahjara 
inscription inform us, this province of Gurjaratra extended round 
about Didwati, Siwa and Maglona. The name Gurjaratra is highly 
significant. It indicates that it was in this province that the Gurjaras 


gained a firm 


footing 


and established themselves, and that couse- 


quently it came to be called after them just as Sakasthana, Ahirwar 
and so forth were called after Sakas and Abhiras. Thus we see that, 
before the middle of the tenth century, the Gurjaras were settled in a 
part of Rajputana called Gurjaratra after them. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the Gurjara power was confined to this 
province only. The Chinese pilgrim Yuan-Cluiang (Hiouen-Thsang) 
(C. 640 A.D.) places the kingdom of Ivin-che-lo 1,800 li or 300 miles 
to the north of the country of Valabhi. The proper representative 
of Kiu-ehe-lo has been accepted to be Gurjara, and, as Yuan-Chuang 

A 

mentions the countries of Snrashtra, Anandapura, Ljjayani, Sindhu 
and Mulasthanapura surrounding Kiu-ehe-lo, Kiu-che-lo must be 
regarded as corresponding to Central and Northern Rajputana. 
Besides, as according to the Chinese traveller, the country of Kiu- 
che-lo was 5,000 li or 834 miles in circuit, it could not have been merely 
the small province of Gurjaratra. The same conclusion is pointed to 
by the mention, in the Harshacharita, of the conquests of Prabha- 
lcaravardhana. The king is therein described as “ a lion to the deer 
which were the Hunas, mental affliction to the king of Sindhu, (the 
cause) of sleeplessness to the Gurjara prince, the pdlcata fever to the 
scent elephants of the ruler of Gauclhara, the pilferer of the wits of the 
Lata king and an axe to the creeper, viz. the goddess of wealth of the 
Malava prince.” 2 Now, the Hunas were settled in the Himalayas to 
the north of Prabhakaravardhana’s kingdom of 'Srikantha. The 
countries of Malava, Sindhu and Lata correspond respectively to the 
present Malwa, Sindh and Gujarat. The only territory which 
remains surrounded by Srikantba, Gandliara, Sindhu, Lata and 
Malava is Rajputana, which mast, therefore, be supposed to answer 
to the country of the Gurjaras. The larger portion of Rajputana 

thus appears to have been under the Gurjara sway. Next, the 
Panchatantra, in its fourth tantra contains the story of a rathalcdra, 
who is mentioned as having gone to a Gurjara village in the Gurjara 


1 Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. II. pp. 269-70. 
a Gaiidavaho by S. P. Pandit, Introduction, p. csxvii, footnote*; KMam- 

bari, by Peterson, 1883, Introduction, p. 56. 
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country in search for camels. 1 As Rajputana is still known to be tie 
habitat of camels, our conclusion that the Gurjaradesa coincides in 
the main with Rajputana is thus supported by the Panchatantra. 
Again, a stone-inscription has been published by Dr. Kielhorn of a 
king named Mathanadeva (A. D. 960), who is described as 
belonging to the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty. 2 His capital was 
Rajyapura, the modern Raj dr in the Alwar State, where the 
stone-inscription was found. Mathanadeva is therein represented 
to have granted on the occasion of the installation of the god 
LachchhukMvara the village of Yyaghrapfifcaka, together with all 
neighbouring fields, cultivated, we are distinctly told, by the 
Gurjaras. It is thus plain that Mathanadeva, himself a Gurjara and 
belonging to the Pratihara family, held sway over a territorv corre¬ 
sponding to the present Alwar State and that this territory was occupied 
by Gurjaras, as they appear to have been the agricultural class there. 
Further, it has been mentioned above that the Ghatayfd inscription 
of the Pratihara prince Kakkuka speaks of Marumada ( Marwar), 
Yalla, Tamani (Stravani), Parianka-ajja and GujjarattS ( Gurjaratra) 
as held by that prince. As these Pratihara princes were Gurjaras,* 
we find that, a large portion of Rajputana, and not the small province 
of Gurjaratra only, owned the Gfirjara sway. Nay, we have also 
evidence, as will be shown farther on, that the Gurjara supremacy at 
one period was not restricted to Rajputana only, but had spread far 
beyond its limits. But this much is certain that Rajputana was essen¬ 
tially the country of the Gurjaras, 

The Rashtrakutas are represented in their records as constantly 
fighting with the Gurjaras. Thus the Radhanpur gi-ant states that 
the Gurjara, fearing Govinda III., fled, nobody knew whither, so that 
he might not witness a battle even in a dream. 1 An unpublished 
copper-plate charter of Amoghavarsha I. 5 speaks of this Rashtra- 


Nausari 


Krishna 


grant of Indra III. co 
ruler to a storm of the rainy season. 6 The Deoli and Karhad grants 

1 Panchatantra by Kosegarten, p. 229 ; Ibid. (Bo. Sk. Series) IT. and Y. 
p. 33. In the latter, however, only Gurjara-gr&ma is mentioned, 

» Ep. Ini. III. 260. 

3 See further in the sequel. 

* Ep. Ind. YI. 244. 

5 This copper-plate grant is in the possession of my brother, Prof. 8. R, 
Bhandarkar, who is soon going to edit it. 

« Above Vol. xy III. p. 258. 
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of Kristina IN. assert that, on hearing of the conquests of this 
♦ • ' 

Rashtrakuta sovereign, the hope of conquering Kalanjara and Chitra- 
kuba dropped away from the heart of the Gurjara prince. 1 To whom 
then do these Rashtrakuta references to the Gurjara princes ' before 
the middle of the tenth century apply ? It is supposed by some anti¬ 
quarians that they apply to the Chavada kings of Anahilavacla. 2 But 
the grant of the Chalukya prince Pulakesi Janasraya, dated 738-9 
A. D., mentions Chavotakas and Gurjaras among the peoples whose 
countries were invaded by the Tajika army. 3 The kingdoms of 
the Chavotakas or Chavadas and the Gurjaras are thus distinguished 


from one another. Secondly, the 


Rashtrakuba grants describe 


the battles between the Rashtrakutas and the Gurjaras in such a 


way as to show that they 


both were well-matched foes. The 


Gurjaras, who could in this manner measure their strength against 


the Rashtrakutas muait be supposed to have been a powerful dynasty 
holding sway over a vast range of territory. But the Chavadas of 
Anahilavacla do not appear to have been of great importance. No 
inscriptions of that dynasty have yet come to light, and the kingdom 
which they held was not extensive. We have seen above that, in the 
times of the Rashtrakutas, the boundaries of Lata had stretched as far 
north as Vadnagar, which is directly east of Anahilavilda, the capital 
of the Chavadas. The territory ruled over by the Chavadas could 
not, therefore, have been extensive, and consequently they must have 
occupied quite a subordinate position. For these reasons Chavadas 
cannot be considered to be the Gurjaras, who so braved the Rashtra¬ 


kutas. 


A theory has been put forth that the Rashtrakuta references to 
Gurjaras apply to the dynasty reigning at Bhillamal or Bhinmal.* This 
view rests on the ground that Yuan-Chuang speaks of the kingdom 
of Kiu-che-lo or Gurjaras as having for its capital Pi-lo-mo-lo, which, 
it is contended, is identical with Bhillamala. Pi-lo-mo-lo was for 


long identified with Balmer in the Jesalmer State by the French 
scholars, followed by Mr. Beal. Colonel Watson was the first to 
identify it with Bhillamal, and Dr. Biihler was the first to lend 


i Ep. Ind. Y. 194 and IV. 284. 

a Ind. Ant. XII. 181. 

3 Ttans. Inter. Ori. Cong. 1886, p. 231. 

* History of Gujardt, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol. I., 
Pt I., p. 466 ft. 
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countenance to this identification. 1 But the identification of Pi-lo-mo- 
lo with Bhillamala is far from satisfactory. For Yuan-Clmang says 
that the kingdom of Kin-che-lo or Gurjara lay 1,800 li or 3C0 miles 

to the north of the country of Valabhi. This means that the king¬ 
doms themselves, and not their capitals, were separated by this 
distance, and that consequently the distance between their capitals 
was much more than 300 miles. But, as a matter of fact, the 
distance even between their capitals, i.e. between Valabhi and 
Bhillamal (supposing Bhillamal to be identical with Pi-lo-mo-lo) 
scarcely comes to 215 miles, which is much less than even the 
distance of 300 miles which separates the two kingdoms. Secondly, 
it is highly doubtful whether the city of Bhillamal or Bhinmal was 
actually known by this name in Yuan-Chuaug’s time. For, in all the 
inscriptions that have come to light in and near the town, it is called 
Srimfda, and not Bhillamal or Bhinmal. 2 Again, the Jainas have 
preserved traditions which show that Srimala was the earlier, and 
Bhillamala the later, name of the town. Merutunga e.g. tells us 


• R V ^ 

the people of that town allowed the poet Magha to die of starva¬ 
tion. 3 Dr. Bilhler says that the astronomer Brahmagupta, who 
flourished in A. D. 628, “calls himself Bhillamalakakacharya.” 4 
If Dr, Biihler’s statement is true, then it indeed follows that the 
name Bhillamalaka was known as early as Yuan-Chuang’s time. 
But on examining the authorities which he has adduced in support 
of his statement, one finds that Brahmagupta does not call himself 
Bhillamalakakacharya, but is so called by others. 5 Next, it is by no 
means certain that Bhillamal was the native place of Brahmagupta. 
For, although there are traditions which make Brahmagupta a 


1 2nd. Ant. VI. 63 and XVII. 192. 

2 Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. I. Pt. I. p. 472 ff. 

3 hid . Ant VI. 63, footnote || ; XVII. 192, footnote 31. 

4 hid. Ant , XVII. 192. 

5 Thus e.g., on p. 297 of hie Sanskrit und Prakrit Hands chr if ten der 
Berliner Bibliothek , Vol. II., by Weber, the ending portion iti qri Bhilamd - 
chdrya BJiata Jislmusuta Brahmagupta virachite , ” &c., is immediately preceded 
by “ namastasmai Cri Brahmagupt&gal' This.obeisance must be supposed to 
be offered to Brahmagupta, not by himself, but by somebody else, “^ho must 
consequently be presumed to be speaking of the former as Bhilam&l&ch&rya. 
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native of Bhillamal, there are other traditions, according to which 
Rivanagara was his native place. 1 

To whom then, let us ask again, do the references to Gurjara 
princes in the Rashfcrakufca records apply ? There is every proba¬ 
bility, nay, in my humble opinion, certainty that they apply to the 
dynasty of Mahodaya, to which Bkoja, Mahcndrapala and Mahipala 
belonged. A copper-plate charter found at Haddal/i speaks of the 
Chapa prince Dharanivaraha who issued the grant as “ruling by the 


grace of the feet of Bdjddhirdja Paramesvara Sri Mahipaladeva.” 2 
The inscription is dated 914 A. D. Dr. Biihler, who edited the 
grant, held that this paramount sovereign Mahipala was a Chudasama, 
prince, 3 and Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji endorsed this view. 4 But 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson was the first to see that this Mahipala was 

4 

identical with the Gurjara king Mahipala mentioned by the Kanarese 


poet Pampa as being vanquished by 


the Chalukya ruler 


Narasimha, father of his patron Arikesarin II. 5 In the first 
place, there is here an agreement of names {viz. that of Mahipala) 
in the case of the supreme ruler mentioned in the Hacldala 
grant and of the Gurjara prince said by Pampa to have been defeated 
by Narasimha. Secondly, the dates of Narasimha and Mahipala of 
the aforesaid grant agree. For, as Arikesarin II. was a contemporary 
of the Rashtrakuta sovereign, Govinda IV, G ISTarasimha, father of 
Arikesarin II. may easily be supposed to be a contemporary of Indra 
III., father of this Govinda IV. For Indra III, we have the dates 
915, 916-17 A. D. It is, therefore, not unreasonable to hold that 
Narasimha lived about 915 A. D., and the date of the Hacldala 
grant, in which Mahipala is mentioned, is 914 A. D. There is thus 
an agreement not only with regard to names, as just shown, but also 
with regard to the dates of the princes Narasimha and Mahipala of 
Dharanivaraha’s grant. Nothing, therefore, precludes us from holding 
with Mr. A. M. T. Jackson that the Mahipfila of the [Hacldala 
inscription is identical with the Gurjara prince Mahipala vanquished 


1 Ind. Ant. XVII. 192 and footnote 32 ; Ganakatararigini, The Pandit, 
B.S., XIV., 18. 

2 Ind. Ant. XII. 193. 

3 Loc. Cit. 192. 

* History of. Gujarat, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Vol, 
1., Pt. I., p, 138. 

5 Ibid. p. 466. 

8 Bp. Ind. VII. 33-34. 
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by Narasimha. Now, this Mahipala, as we have seen, was a paramount 
sovereign, and for him the date 914 A. D. is furnished by the Haddalsi 

charter. But the only paramount sovereign of the name of Mahipala 
reigning about this time was the Mahipala of the dynasty of Mahodaya 
for whom we have the date 917 A. D. of the Asni inscription. 1 Here 
also there is not only an agreement of names but also an agree¬ 
ment of dates. The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that the 
Mahipala of the Haddala grant, the Gurjara King Mahipala 
defeated by Narasimha, and the Mahipala of the Mahodaya dynasty 
are one and the same prince. Let us now proceed a step further. 


Narasimha who vanquished Mahipala was 


feudatory chieftain 


holding the Jola country, which coincides in the main with the 
Dharwsir district. Whereas the Mahipala of Mahddaya, whom he 
defeated was a paramount sovereign wielding sway over a vast range 
of territory in the north. Besides, Pampa tells us that this Mahipala, 
being conquered, was pursued by Narasimha, as far as the confluence 
of the Ganges where the latter bached his horse. 2 Now, what can 
be more unnatural than that Narasimha, who was simply a feudatory 
and ruled over a small province in the south, should set out for an 
expedition of conquest as far north as Mahodaya (Kanauj), defeat 
Mahipala, the paramount sovereign of the north, and pursue him as 
far as the junction of the Ganges ? The whole matter is, however, 
rendered intelligible by the Cambay grant of Govinda IV., in my 
paper on which I have shown that, Indra III., father of this Rashtra- 
kuta prince, overran the north, attacked Mahodaya, and ousted its 
ruler Mahipala. 3 Narasimha, being a feudatory of Indra III., must 
have accompanied this Rashtrakuba sovereign in his expedition of 
conquest in the north. Next, it must be really Indra III., who 
pursued Mahipala as far as the confluence of the Ganges before the 
latter fled for refuge to Dharmapfda of the Pala dynasty. But 
Pampa transferred to Narasimha the whole credit of defeating Mahi¬ 
pala and pursuing him as far as the junction of the Ganges, as, 
being the protegS of Narasimha’s son Arikesarin II., he might 
naturally be expected to magnify his deeds. We thus see that the 
king Mahipala defeated by Indra III. was a Gurjara prince and that 


1 Ind. Ant. XVI. 173 ff. 

2 Karnataka Sabd&nusasana by Rice, Intro. 26-7. 

3 Ej>. Ind. VII. 30-32. 
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consequently the Rashtrakufca references to Gurjaras must be con¬ 
sidered to apply to the members of the Mahodaya dynasty, to which 
Mahipsila belonged. The validity of this conclusion can be tested by 
the identification of another prince of this dynasty. The Vaui and 
lliidhanpur plates 1 of the Rfishfcrakuta sovereign, Govinda ILL, assert 
that Govinda’s father Dhruva drove Vatsaraja into the trackless 
Mara country, and wrested from him the two royal parasols of 
the Gauda king, which he had easily appropriated. The Baroda 
charter of the Gujarat Rashtrakuta king Karka states that Govinda 
III. caused Karka’s “ arm to become the door-bar of the country 
of the lord of the Gurjaras who had become evilly inflamed by 
conquering the lord of Gauda and the lord of Yanga.” 2 Com¬ 
paring, as was first done by Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, 5 the state¬ 
ment of the Vant or Radhanpur, with that of the Baroda grant, it is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the Vatsaraja defeated by Dhruva 
was a Gurjara prince. In the colophon of Jinasena’s Harivaihsa bear¬ 
ing the date 783-4 A. D.,f Vatsaraja is mentioned as ruling in the 
west, and Srivallabha, son of Krishna, as ruling in the south. Whether 
we take Srivallabha to be an epithet of Govinda II. with Dr. Bhandar- 
kar and Prof. Pathak, 5 or of his brother Dhruva with Dr. Fleet, 6 
it can hardly be questioned that the Vatsaraja of the Jain Harivaihsa 
is the same as the Gurjara prince Vatsaraja defeated by Dhruva. 
We thus obtain a specific date, viz. 783-4 A. D., for the Gurjara king 
Vatsaraja. In a paper recently contributed by me to this journal, 
I have given what appear to me to be cogent reasons to show that the 
kings Ramabhadra, Bhoja, Maliendrapala and MahipaU alias Heramba- 
pala of the Siyadoui, Peheva, Asm, and Gwalior stone-inscriptions are 
identical with the homonymous kings of the Daulatpura, Dighwa- 

1 Ind. Ant. XL 1>< ; Ep. hid. VI. 243. 

a Ind. Ant. XI r. 160 and 164. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer , Vol. I., Pt. I., p. 466. 

* Ind. Ant. XV. 141 ; J Early History of the Dekhan., 66 ; Ep . Ind . VI, 
195*6 ; the seaond half of the stanza beginning with 8 dkeshv-abda-sateshu , 
&c., does not appear to me to have been properly translated. The word 
nripa , in my opinion, shows that Avanti-bhubhriti is to be connected with 
pur vdm, and Vatsddirdje with apardm . The translation would then be as 
follows : “ in the east, the illustrious king of Avanti ; in the west, king 
Vatsaraja; (and) in the territory of the Sanryas, the victorious and brave 
Var4h ” (or “ the brave Jayavr&ha ”—Peterson, Fourth Report on Sk. MSS. 
Index of Authors, p. 43, and note). 

5 Early History of Dekhan, 55 ; Above, Vol. XX, p.26. 

* Ep.Ind. Vol. VI., 195-S. 
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Dub a nil and Bengal Asiatic Society’s copper-plate inscriptions. The 
genealogy, therefore, given of Bhoja in the Daulatpura plate, e.gr.,must 
be supposed to he exactly the same as that of Bhoja of the Gwalior 
and Siyadoni stone-inscriptions, as they are both one and ^the same 
person. In the paper just alluded to, I have also put forth the view 
that the correct readings of the dates of the plates are 900, 955 and 
988, and not 100,155 and 188 as read by Dr. Fleet and Dr. Kielhorn, 
and that these dates are to be referred to the Vikrama era. We thus 

from the Daulatpura plate obtain for Bhoja the date 900 Y.E., i.e. 

844 A. D., which is the earliest of the dates we have for him. Now, 
in the genealogy of this Bhoja, the name of Vatsaraja is mentioned, 
and as three generations removed from him. 1 Taking the earliest 
date, 844 A.D. of Bhoja, and allotting twenty-five years to each one 
of the three generations, we get the period 769-794 AD., to which 


Vatsaraja is to be assigned. And we have seen that Yatsaraja lived 
about 783 A.D., the date of the Jain Harivamsa in \vhich he is 
referred to. We thus not only find the name of Vatsaraja occurring 
in the genealogy of Bhoja who belonged to the Mahodaya dynasty, 
but also find that the period calculated for Vatsaraja, allowing an 
average duration of twenty-five years for each reign, completely agrees 
with the date we get for him from an independent source. There 
can, therefore, be little doubt that the dynasty of Mahodaya, to 
which Yatsaraja and Mahipala belonged, was a Gurjara dynasty, and 
that the allusions to the Gurjara princes in the Kaslitrakfita records 
apply to the members of this dynasty. 2 As the capital of this 



ty was Mahodaya (Kanauj), the Gurjara seat of power lay at 


Kanauj; And extraneous evidence is forthcoming in support of this 


1 Ep. Ind . V. 211. 

2 The king Vataaraja defeated by Dhruva becomes the same as the prince 
Yatsaraja mentioned in the Daulatpura plate in the genealogy of Bh6ja, 
only if my theory that R&mabhadra, Bhoja, Mahendrapala and Vin&yakap&la 
Of the copper-plate inscriptions are identical with R&mabhadra, Bh6ja, 
Mahendrapala and Mahipala or Elerambap&la of the stone-inscriptions is 
accepted* In support of the correctness of this theory, it may be said, in 
addition to the arguments adduced in the paper alluded to above, that, 
in an unpublished grant of Amoghavarsha I. in the possession of my brother 
Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, Govinda III. is represented to have vanquished a 
prince named NAgabhata. This N^gabhata is evidently the son of Vatsaraja 
mentioned in the genealogy of Bh6ja and defeated by Dhruva, father of 
Gdvinda III. 
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conclusion. About A. D. 916 Abu Zaid, Sulaimuu’s editor, speaks 
of Kanauj as a largo country forming the empire of Juzr, i.e. 
Gurjara. 1 This means that the Gurjara princes ruled over a vast 
range of territory, the capital oE which was Kanauj. And the princes, 
who were reigning at Kanauj about the beginning of the tenth 
century, were members of the Mahodaya dynasty, who were thus, 
according to Abu Zaid, Gurjaras,—a conclusion which perfectly agrees 
with what we have already established from an independent source. 
Next, the Arab traveller, A1 Masudi 2 ( c. 943 A. D.) says that the 
country of the Balbaras ( Rashtrakutas) extended from the Kankar 
(Konkan) in the south or south-west north to the frontiers of the 
king of Juzr (Gurjara), “a monarch rich in men, horses and 
camels.” 8 At another places A1 Masudi says that the country of the 
king of Kanauj extended “ about a hundred and twenty square 
parasangft of Sindh, each parawng being equal to eight miles of this 
country.”' 1 He further tells us that this king had four armies 
according to the four quarters of the world, and that the army of the 
south fought against the Balhara king of M&nkir ( MalkhSt). This 
means that the kingdom of the Rashtrakutas lay immediately to the 
south of the kingdom of Kanauj;. But A1 Masudi also says, as we 
have just seen, that the Konkan held by the Rashtrakutas lay im¬ 
mediately to the south of the kingdom of Juzr, i.e. Gurjara'. The 
conclusion is, therefore, obvious that, by the kingdom of J uzr and 
the kingdom of Kanauj, A1 Masudi understands one and the same 
thing*and that consequently the capital of the Juzr, i.e. Gurjara 
king was Kanauj. This is a further confirmation of our theory. 
Next, we find that the kingdoms of the Rashtrakuta and Gurjara 
kin^s were'conterminous with one another and that tliev often waged 

o 

war with one another. The country of Lata since the time of 
Gfivinda III. was held by the Rashtrakutas, and the boundaries ot 


the 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., pt- L, pp, 526-7. 

* Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. I., pt. I., p. 519. 

s Compare with this the expression : - 

hasty •asva-ratha^patti-sanipaniia-skandh&vdt&t) with which the Daulafcpura, 

Dighw&-DubauM and Bengal As.. Soc.’s grants begin. The Gdrjara kings were 
rich in camels as they were in possession of R&jputinft,. which, even to this- 
day, is the habitat of those ruminant quadrupeds. Further, a horse-fair is 
mentioned in a Peh&v& inscription referring itself to the reign o£ Bhoja. 

Ind. I. 187). 

* Bombay Gazettser y VoLk, p, 518. 
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Lata in their tiroes had extended, as shown above, as far as Vad- 
nagar in the north. We have also shown that Rajputana was essen¬ 
tially the country of the Gurjaras, and in the time of Mahipala at 
any rate, Kfithiawad also owned the Gurjara sway, inasmuch as the 
Haddala grant of the Chapa prince Dharamvaraha, who ruled at 
Varrlhamlna (Vadhwan) speaks of Mahipala as his overlord. There 
thus remains little doubt that the boundaries of the Rashtrakuta and 


Gurjara kingdoms were extremely close to one anothei; and as they 
were close neighbours, it is no wonder that they were constantly 
engaged in acts of mutual hostility, as A1 Masudi informs us. We 
have already seen that Govinda III., Amoghavaisha I., Krishna II. 
and Krishna HI. are represented in the Rashtrakuta records to have 
inflicted defeats upon the Gurjara kings. And now we have seen 
that Vatsaraja and Mahipala, whom Dhruva and Indra III. respec¬ 
tively vanquished, were also Gurjara sovereigns. In shoi t, all evidence 
points to the conclusion that the Rashtrakuta references to Gurjaras 
apply to the dynasty to which Vatsaraja and Mahipala belonged. 
There can be no doubt whatever that, since the time ot Bhoja, the 
capital of the dynasty was Mahodaya or Kanauj. But whether it 
was so in the time of Vatsaraja is not certain. But, in the Vani and 
Radhanpur plates, Vatsaraja is spoken ot as “intoxicated in conse¬ 
quence of the fortune of royalty of the Gauda king which he had easily 
appropriated.” 1 If it is supposed that Vatsaraja’s power was 
restricted to Rajputana only, then it is somewhat difficult to under¬ 
stand how he could have subjugated such a distant territory as- the 
Gauda country. But, if it is held that he wielded supremacy over the 
country, ruled over by Bhoja, Mahendrapala and others, i.e. as fai 
east as Sravasti and Varanasi, 2 then it becomes intelligible that he 
should attack and reduce the Gauda territory. Again, on the 


assumption that the capital of this Gurjara dynasty before the time 
of Bhoja ( A. D. 844-82) was Kanauj, the gap of no less than one 
hundred years between this king and Yasovarman, patron of Bhava- 
bhuti and Vakpati, who, we know, was reigning at Kanauj as late as 



i Ind. Ant. XT. 157 ; Ep. bid. VI. 243 ; that Gauda here denotes a part 
or Bengal is shown by the fact that it is associated with Vanga in the 
Barfida grant, which is spoken of as having been conquered by the Gdrjara. 
who, as mentioned above, was doubtless Vatsar&ja, 
a Ind. Ant t XV. 112 and 141. 
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A. D. 744, 1 completely disappears, because Devasakti (c. 750 A, D.), 
the first ruler of this dynasty and father of Vatsarfija (A. D. 769-794) 
comes quite close to the date 744 A. D. when Yasovarman was living. 
Strong probabilities, therefore, lead us to conclude that the seat of 
power of this Gurjara dynasty was at Kanauj from the very begin¬ 
ning. 

But even before this Gurjara dynasty of Mahodaya came to power 
there were Gurjara princes and Gurjara kingdoms. We have already 
seen that the Chinese traveller Yuan-Chuang (c. 640 A.D.) speaks 
of the central and northern portions of Rajputana as the kingdom of 
Kiu-che-lo or Gurjaras with its capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo. The Aihole 
inscription of A. D, 634 mentions the Chalukya prince Pulakesin II. 
as having defeated the Gurjaras. Next, the Harshacharita, as shown 
above, represents Prabhakaravardhana (c. 585 A. D.) as being (the 
cause of) “sleeplessness to the Gurjara king.” That these Gurjaras 
are to be located in, and held sway over, the greater portion of Raj¬ 
putana has been shown above. It is also equally incontrovertible 
that their capital was, as mentioned by Yuan-Chuang, Pi-lo-mo-lo ; 
but, in my opinion, as said above, no satisfactory identification of 
this Pi-lo-mo-lo has as yet been established. This is the only know¬ 
ledge we possess about this Gurjara dynasty. No epigraphic records 
have as yet come to light which give us information regarding what 
the name of this dynasty was and who were the members thereof. 


When 


*W 


king Gorinda IV., it was known as Lata. Not long after the reign 
of Govinda IV., the Rashtrakuta sovereignty over Lata was over¬ 
thrown, and that of the Chaulukyas established. And it was evidently 
in the time of the Chaulukya sovereigns that Gujarat came to be 
called after Gurjaras. The Dohad inscription of A. D. 1140 speaks 
of the Chaulukya king Jayasimha as a ruler of Gurjaramandala. 2 
In the Somanath Patau prasasti of G. E. 850, i.e. A. D. 1168, the 

Chaulukya prince Kumarapala is called king of the Gurjjaramapdala.® 

% 

In many other records of the Chaulukya period and later, Gujarat 
has been differently called after Gurjaras. Thus in the Girnar 


1 Kalhana’s Chronicle of the Kings of K&smir, by Dr. Stein, Yol. I., p. 
132, footnote 131. 

* Lid. Ant X. 159. 

3 Vienna OH. Jour - III. 9. 
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inscriptions of Vastupala and Tejapala, Gurjaramandala is referred 
to and is spoken of as including Dhavalakkaka (Dholka) and other 
towns. 1 In a Jain work named PaUavalivachana, the province is 
called Gurjaradesa, in which the city of Kappadavanija (Kapadvanj) is 

mentioned as included. 2 In an inscription, dated V. E. 1556, the town 
of Ahimmadavada is spoken of as situated in Gurjaradharitri. 8 In the 
colophon of the work entitled Pravusah'itya, the author Gahgadhara 
says that he completed it in V. E. 1163 at Stambhatirtha (Cambay) 
in Gurjaratnandala. 1 We find Gujarat mentioned also by the name 
of Gurjaratra. Thus in Jinadattasuri’s Ganadharasdrdhasataka, Guj- 
aratta (Gurjaratra) is referred to with its capital Anahillavada (Ana- 
hillapataka) and with king Durlabharaja reigning there. 5 Again*. 
Gurjaratra is mentioned in Dharmasagaragani’s Gurvavalisutra r 
wherein Sii Devendrasuri is represented to have gone to Gurjaratra 
from Ujjayini in Malavalca.* It will thus be seen that it was after 
the establishment of the Chaulukya power that Gujarat came to be 
variously called after Gurjaras. It will be further seen that Gurjara¬ 
tra was one of the names by which the province was called after 
Gurjaras. This is big 

the original name from which the modern name Gujarat is to be 
derived. Attempts have been made to trace Gujarat to Gurjara- 
rashtra and Gurjara-ratra. 7 With regard to the first of these names, 
its modern equivalent would be Gujarath and no-t Gujarat. The 
change of stha into ta, instead of into tha, which this proposal 
involves, is plulologically improbable. With regard'to the second 
name, though Gurjara-ratra might pass into Gujarat, the name itself is 
unknown to Sanskrit and Prakrit literature as well as inscriptions* 
But the cotruption of Gurjaratra into Gujarat is perfectly regular 
and natural. Besides, we have seen above that Gurjaratra was the 
name of a province in Rajputana called after Gurjaras. It is r 
therefore, quite intelligible that, a portion of Lata, when occupied 
by Gurjaras, should similarly be called Gurjartra after them. I say 

1 Arch. Surv. West. hid. II. 170. 

3 Weber, Die Sit. und Pr. Handsohriften der Berliner Bibliothek , II. 1040. 

3 Ep. Ind., Yol. IV., p. 299. 

4 Notices of Sk. MSS. by Mitra, Vol. II., pp. 113-4. 

5 W T eber, Die Sk. und Pr. Handsohriften der Berliner Bibliothek, II. 990. 

0 Ibid. 1008. 

v History of Qujarat, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency , Yol-1., 
pt, I., pp. 2 and 85. 
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a portion of Lata, because from the above it will be easily perceived 

that, as the province held by the Gurjaras included Hholka, 
Kapadvanj, Ahmedabad, Patan and Cambay, it did not extend to 
the south of the Mahi. And quite in consonance with this 'view, 
we find Lata mentioned in inscriptions during the Chaulukya period 
side by side with such expressions as Gurjarad&sa, Gurjaramanclala and 
so forth. 1 And even to this day both Hindus and Muhammadans of 
Surat visiting Patau and Ahmedabad speak of going to Gujarat, 


of the Nagar 


Brahinanas call 


whereas the Ahmedabad division 
their caste-people of Surat Kunkanas. 2 

It is thus clear that a portion of Lata first came to be called after 
Gurjaras, when it came under the sway of the Chaulukyas. The con¬ 
clusion is, therefore, irresistible that the Chaulukyas were Gurjaras. 
The first independent king of the Chaulukya dynasty was Mularaja. 
In one ot' his copper-plate charters, dated V. E. 1043, he is called 
Uakdrdjddkirtija Sri-Mularfija, son of MahurdjddMrdja Sri-Raji. 3 
In another of his grants, dated V. E. 1051, he is styled paramabhat- 
idraka mahdrdjdclhirdja paramesvara Mularajadeva. 4 It is thus 
plain that in and before V. E. 1043, the date of the first grant 
Mularaja was not a paramount sovereign. Besides, in the first grant, 
he is spoken of as having conquered by the strength of his arms 
the Sarasvatamandala, the country surrounding Anahilavada the capi¬ 
tal of the Chaulukyas. This means that Mularaja was not originally 
a king, but made himself so by his conquests. And the traditions 
are unanimous in saying that his father Raja (properly Raji) came 
from Kalyanakataka in Kanyakubja. 5 Where this Ivalyauakataka 
is to be located has puzzled many antiquarians. But I think that, in 
all likelihood, Ivalyauakataka denotes Ivanauj itself. We have 
seen that Kanauj was known by the name Mahodaya. And 
Mahodaya and Kalvana are identical in meaning. Secondly, it is to 
be noted that, in the copper-plate charters of Bhoja, Mahendrapala 
and Vinayakapala, Mahodaya is called a slcandhdvdra. 6 SIcandhdvdra 


1 See e. g. Ep. Ind. V. 31. 

3 History of Gujardt, in the Gazetteer of the Bombay Presidency, Tol. I., 
pt. I., p. 5, footnote 1. 

3 hid. Ant. VI. 191 ff. 4 Vienna Ori. Jour. V. 300. 

5 Ind. Ant. VI. 181; History of Gvjardt in the Gazetteer of the Bombay 

Presidency, Vol. I„ pt. I., pp. 150 and 15G-7. 

a Ep. Ind. V. 211; Ind. Ant. XV. 112 and 140. 
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and Kataka , again, are synonymous terms. Hence Kalyanakataka is 

equivalent to Mahodayaskandharilra, so fax’ as their meaning goes. 
And, as Hindu authors are in the habit of speaking about the same 
kings and cities in terms different but equivalent in meaning, it is 
highly probable that by Kalyanakataka in the Kanyakubja country 
Kanauj is meant. Mularaja thus becomes connected with Kanauj 
in the north, which, as shown above, was up to the middle of the 
tenth century a seat of the Gurjara power. Mularaja thus appears to 

i 

be of Gurjara nationality, and this is in keeping with the conclusion 
that Chaulukyas were Gurjaras arrived at from the fact that it was 
since their settlement that Gujarat came to be called after Gurjaras. 

With the Chaulukyas are closely associated Paramaras, Chahannmas 
and Pratiharas, all of them being styled Agnikulas. Colonel Tod 
mentions a tradition with i-egard to the origin of these Agnikulas. 1 
On Mount Aba the Brahmanas were disturbed by the demons in the 
performance of their sacrifice. So assembling round the agni-kunda 
under the presidency of Vasishtha, they prayed to Mahadeva, and 
from the pit of the sacrificial fire arose a figure whom the Brahma¬ 
nas placed as guardian of the gate, and hence his name “Prithihadwara” 
contracted to Parihar (Piatihara). A second arose, and, being 
formed in the palm of the hand (chuluka), was called “ Chalook ” 
(Chaulukya). A third issued forth and was named Tramara (Para- 
mara), and a fourth figure appeared quadriform (chaturanga), and 
hence his name Chohaix (Chahamaua). As the ancestors of Prati¬ 
haras, Chaulukyas, Paramaras and Chahamanas all issued forth from 
the agni-kunda, it is plain that they have a common origin, and that 
hence they belong to one and the same race. And as we have seen 
that the Chaulukyas were Gurjaras, it is not unreasonable to argue 
that the other three families also are of the Gurjara stock. In the 
case of Pratiharas at any rate, there can be no doubt, since, as was 
seen above, in the llajor stone-inscription Mathanadeva is called a 
Gurjara-Pratihara, which must, I think, be interpreted to mean that 
he was of the Pratihara family and of the Gurjara race. Three 
considerations indirectly make the Paramaras Gurjaras. The 
first is that the Firozpur Gujars of the Punjab have a tradition that 
they came there from Dar nagar in the south. 2 As Dhara was 
from the beginning the seat of the Paramara power, this may be 

1 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan (Calcutta edition), Vol. I., pp. 68-9. 

3 Ibbetson, Census of the Pan jab, p, 263, para. 480. 
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considered as a not unlikely indication of the Paramaras being 
Gujars. The second consideration is that the Gurjara Ohavadas 
were a branch of Paramaras ; and the third is that the Gurjara Osvals 
are Paramaras. 1 

We thus see that Gujarat is the modern form of the Sanskrit 
Giirjaratra and that Gujarat came to be so called when it was occu¬ 
pied bv the Chaulukyas. But it has been shown above that, even 
before as now, not the whole, but the northern part only, of the 
present Gujarat was known as Gurjaradesa or Gurjaratra, and that, 
daring the Cliaulukya period, the southern part continued for some 
time to bo called Lata. It must not, however, be supposed that, 
when the northern part of Gujarat came to he called after Gurjaras 
during the period of the Cliaulukya supremacy, Rajputana, which was 
known as Gurjaradesa before the Cliaulukya period ceased to be so 
known. Thus, in the Abu inscription of V. E. 1342, Samarasimha, 
to whose reign it refers itself, is described as “ lifting the deeply sunk 


Gurjara-mahi out of the Tnrushka 


sea.” 3 


Here Gurjara-mahi 


be out oE place. General Cunningham identifies them with 


doubtless denotes MedapAta (Mevad) held by Samarasimha and the 
country surrounding it. Similarly, Al Biruni (A. D. 970-1031) tells 
us that to the south-east of Kanauj lay “ Guzarat,” the capital of 
which was Bazan alias Narayan, which was not far from Jaipur. 3 
This means that, even from the time of Al Biruni to the time of 
Samarasimha, a portion of Rajputana continued to be called after 
Gurjaras. 

A few words regarding the origin of the Gurjaras will not, I think, 

the 

Tockari, alias Yuechi, alias Kushana. The reason alleged by him 
in support of his thesis is that, besides the .Tats whom he identifies 
with the Zantliii of Strabo, and the liatti of Pliny and Ptolemy, 
Gujars “ are the only numerous race of foreign origin in the Panjab 
and North-Western Provinces of India who are known to have been 
powerful during the early centuries of the Christian era.” 4 Though 
the reason put forth by Cunningham is not convincing, the fact 
that, the Srimali Brakmanas and most of the present chiefs of 
Rajputana, which was essentially the country of the Gurjaras, trace 

1 Bombay Gazetteer , Vul. IX., pt. II., p. 485. 

2 Ind, Ant. XVI. 350. 

° Sacha u, Al Biruni, I. 202 ; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., pt. L, p. 520. 

4 Arch. Surv . Reports by Cunningham, Vol. II. p. 70. 
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their origin to Kanafe or Kanaksen, who is commonly supposed to be 

Kanishka, seems to support his view. 1 But we must not attach 
too much importance to the legends about Kanaksen, for the Turks of 
Kabul, who are certainly not older than the latter part of the 
sixth century in that reign also claimed Kanishka as an ancestor. 2 * * 
Mr. J. S. Nesfiehl, however, propounds the theory that the pastoral 

castes, such as Ahirs. Gujars and Jats are the necessary intermediate 
link between the hunting and the agricultural, that the word Gujar, 
in particular, comes from the Sanskrit gochara or cattle-grazer, 


and that consequently they are not. of an alien stock. 


In the 


first place, the Sanskrit word goolmra does not mean a cattle-grazer, 
as Mr. Nesfield supposes. Secondly, the custom of many foreign 
Hinduized royal families of identifying their dynastic, with epic, 
names, and tracing their descent from some epic hero is too well- 
known to require any proof. Next, tho genuine Aryan gtyas or 
herdsmen, so far as we can judge from the Pali Jatakas and 
Maliabharata, were of settled habits. But the pastoral castes, such as 
Ahirs, Gujars and Jats, have even to this day preserved their 
nomadic and predatory instincts to a more or less extent. This would 
point to their scythie, rather than Aryan, Origin. 

Many ethnologists are of opinion that Ahirs, Gujars and Jats are 
all of one ethnic stock, and that the differences that are visible 
between them are to be explained by the fact that they entered India 


at different times or settled in different parts. 


Of these hordes, 


Ahirs appear to be the earliest, who poured into India. Abhiras, i.e., 
Ahirs, are mentioned as a tribe in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta. 5 * An Abhira prince is also referred to in a Nasik 
cave-inscription of the third century/ A third inscription found at 
Qunda and dated A. D. 181 in the reign of the Kshatrapa 
Eudrasimha speaks of his general Rudrabhuti who is therein called 

an Abhira. 7 The Abhiras were thus settled in India as early as 

- - • . 

the latter half of the second century after Christ. Next in chronolo- 

* 


1 Bombay Gazetteer, \ ol. J., pt. L, p. 462, footnote 3, 

2 A note from Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 

a 'Brief View of the Gaste System of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh f 
&c., p. 12, para. 26. 

* Ibbetson, Census of the Panjab, p. 265. 

5 Cor. Ins. Ind . III. p. 8. 

0 Arch. Sura. West , Ind. IV. 103, 

7 Ind. Ant . X. 157. 
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gical order come the Gurjaras. It has been shown above that the 
country of Gurjaras Is alluded to by Yuan-Chuang (c. 640 A. D.), 
that they are mentioned in the Aihole inscription of A. D. 634 as 
being defeated by the Chaulukja prince Pulakesi IL,and that they are 
spoken of by Baua in his Harshacharita as being vanquished by 
Prabhiikavavardhana (c. 585 A. D.) An earlier reference to Gurjaras 
than that of A. D. 585 caunot be traced. They may, therefore, 
be supposed to have penetrated India about the beginning of the 
sixth century. The Jats, in my opinion, were the last to enter India, 
inasmuch as they do not appear to have been anywhere mentioned in 
ancient inscriptions or to have wielded sway over any province like 
Abhiras or Gurjaras before the Muhammadan conquest. Now, the 


principal feature of these foreign tribes that strikes ns is, that, when 
they entered the Panjab from the north-west, they advanced further 
both to the east and the south, conquering and settling in various 
provinces called after them. The Ahirs are thus found in large 
numbers to the east as far as Bengal ; and, in the Mirzapur district 
of the Nortb-Westd'rn Provinces, there is a tract of land called 
Ahraura doubtlessly named after them. The Ahirs are spread to the 
south as far as the Dekkan; and, as an Abhira prince is mentioned 
in a Nasik cave-inscription, as we have just seen, it is clear that the 
Abhiras once held sway over Maharashtra. Besides, the province 
called Ainrwar to the south of Jhansi shows that the Ahirs had 
vained a footing even in Central India. It is true that, in the Pan jab 
proper to the exclusion of the Delili and Gurgaon Districts, no Ahirs 
are at present found. But in the Musala Parva of the Mahabhaiata, 
Arjuna is represented to have been waylaid by Abhiras in the 
Parch anadadesa, i.e. the Panjab, as he was going from Dvaraka. to 
Mathura with the widowed females and treasures of the Yadavas after 
burning the dead bodies of Krishna and BalaramaA lliese Abhnas 
are therein called Dasyus and Mlechchhas. Ibis shows that, in the 
early centuries of the Christian era when the Musala Parva was 
probably composed, the Abhiras did exist in the Panjab, and that, 
as they are spoken of as banditti and foreigners, they are undoubtedly 
to be considered as a foreign nomadic tribe. YV ith regard to 



the 

country of Jammu, 


present distribution of the Gujars, in the 
Chibhal and Ilazfil in the Panjab and away in the Independent 

Territory lying to the. north of Peshawar as far as the Swat rivet 
1 Adhyaya , 7 : also Vishnu Furdna by Wilson, C</p. 38. 
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Gujar herdsmen are found in large numbers. “ Here they are a 
purely pastoral and almosc nomad race, taking their herds up into 


the higher ranges in summer and 


descending with the 


m into the 


valleys during the cold weather.” 1 This, in my opinion, unmistak¬ 
ably points to their Scythian, rather than Aryan, origin. In the 
Southern Panjab they are not so numerous as they are 
towards the north, “ where they have given their name 
to several important places, such as Gujrfmwala, in the 
Rechria Duab, Gujarat in the Cliaj Duab, and Gujar Khan 
in the Sindh Sugar Duab.” 2 3 To the east they have spread in 
great numbers down the Upper Jumna; and, in the Sabaranpur 
district, which during the eighteenth century was actually called 
Gujarat. Still further to the east “ they occupy the petty State of 
Samptar in Bundellchand.” To the south they have spread as far 
as the Gujarat province of the Bombay Presidency. One of the 
northern districts of Gwalior is still called Gujargfir after the Gujars. 
That the larger portion of Rajpntana was known as Gurjira-desa 
and that the peninsula of Gujarab owes its name to these Gujars has 
already been shown in detail. That up to the middle of the tenth 
century almost the whole of North India, excepting Bengal, owned 
their supremacy, with their seat of power at Kanauj and that their 
might afterwards overshadowed Central India and the peninsula of 
Gujarat with their capital at Anahillapataka has also been shown 
above. 

A 

Another noteworthy feature about these Abhiras and Gujaras is 
the way in which they are gradually being merged into the Hindu 
population. Thus in Khandesh, many craftsmen classes are split 
up into two divisions, simple and Ahir. Thus besides Abhira Brah- 
manas and Ahirs proper, there are Ahir Sonars or goldsmiths, Ahir 
Sutars or carpenters, Ahir Sal is or weavers, Ahir Guravs or temple- 
servants and Ahir Kolis or fishers. 8 Similarly in Gujarat many artisan 
and other classes are of two divisions, simple and Gujar. Thus there 
are Gujar Kanbis or husbandmen, Gujar Vanias or traders, Gujar 
Suthars or carpenters, Gujar Sonis or goldsmiths, Gujar Kumbhars 
or potters and Gujar Salats or masons. 4 * . As a new foreign tribe 


1 Ibbetson, Census of the Panjab, p. 263, 

2 Arch. Surv. Reports, by Cunningham, Vol. II. pp. 71-2. 

3 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XII., p. 39 and footnote 10. 

lbid> Vol. I,, Pt. I., p. 4, 
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settles, many of its members gradually give up their original profes¬ 
sion, follow the occupations of different castes, and are thus broken 
up into many divisions, each division being known by the name 
of its calling. In process of time, by a fiction too wide-spread to 


com- 


require any proof, that community of occupation presupposes 
munity of origin, each division of the new tribe traces descent from 
the same source as that of the other people of the caste pursuing the 


same calling. The original tribal 



soon sinks to the name of a 


division or to a mere surname, and the whole tribe is thus absorbed 
into the general class. 
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Devasakti, 425. 

Dhanahjaya, 1—3. 

Dhar and Mandu, 339—391 ; In¬ 
troductory Remarks, 339, 340; 
historical sketch of Dhar, 340— 
345 ; descriptive account of the 
buildings at Dhar, with illus¬ 
trations, 345—354 i account 
of Nalcha, a village sixteen 

miles from Dhar, 354 355; 
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Mandu, a brief historical sketch 
showing* its connection with 
Dhar, 355—378 ; ruined build-' 
mg's of Mandu, with illustra¬ 
tions, 378—391. 

Dhar a Nag'ari, ancient name of 
Dhar, 340. 

Dharanivarsha, 419, 

Dharanivardsha, 424, 

Dhannapaladeva, 408—420. 

Dhruva, 421. 

Dighwa-Dubauli plate of Mahen- 
drapala, 405—412. 

Dilawar Khan Ghori, 341, 347. 

Dilwar Khan’s Mosque, Mandu, 
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Durgasimha, 3. 

Durlabharaja, 426. 

Dvisandhana Kavya, 3, 

Ebn Haukal, 5. 

Epigraphic Notes atxl Questions, 
392—412. 

Farhang-i-Jehangiri, a well- 
known Persian Lexicon, 85. 

Farvardin Yasht, an ancient 
Persian work, date of the writ- 
ing of, 530. 

Feruz, 279, 280. 

Folksongs, Matheran, 517—524, 

Ganaratnaniahodadhi, 3. 

Gangadhara, 426. 

Gathas, time and place of the 
composition of, 34—48 ; division 
of the Zend Avestaln two parts, 
the Gathas and the rest of the 
Avesta, 34; the question of the 
time of their composition criti¬ 
cally examined,34—36; political 
conditions depicted in the 
Gathas, 36—38; critical re¬ 
marks on them, 38—39 ; on the 
period and place in history cor¬ 
responding to these conditions^ 


39—41 ; z-oroasuian 
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supposed to take rise among' 
one of the Median Tribes ; 
arguments in favour of the 
supposition examined, 42—44 • 

probable date not later than 
the 7th Century B. C. 44 ; deter¬ 
mination of the time and place 
of the composition of the 
Gathas, 44—48. 

Ghiydth-al-cRn Taghfag Shah II, 
280. 

Goggaraja, 512. 

Govtnd III, 416, 424. 

Govind IV, 419. 

Gujarat, on the derivation of the 


name of, 413—415 


Gujerat, modern form of the Sans¬ 
krit Gujaratra, so called after 

its occupation by the Chalu- 
kyas, 429. 

Gujerat Saltanat, chronological 
list of the Kings of, with an 
account of coins of some of 
them, 303—307. 

Gujerat Saltanat, genealogical 
table of the King's of, with notes, 
308—312. 

Gujerat, different names given 
to it, after Gurjars, 426— 
4Z7* 

Gurjars, 413—433. 

Gurjaratra, 414, 415. 

Gushtasp, 535. 

Hanjaman, references to-the town 
named ; on the derivation of 
the name, and its identifica¬ 
tion with Sanjan, 12—18. 

Hanjamana, 4, 5—14. 

Hanoi, Oriental Congress at,499 
504; importance of Congresses 
with special reference to the 

S°° ; 


Hanoi Congress 499 
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delegates for the Congress, pre¬ 
liminary meeting appointing 
President, Secretary and Com¬ 
mittee 500; formal opening and 
sittings of the Congress and 

discourses delivered, 501, 502 ; 
subjects of the papers and ad¬ 
dresses, Count Pulie’s address 
on Indian Cartography ; final 
session and resolutions passed 
at it, 501—503; conclusion of the 
Congress, 503; meetings varied 
by banquets and excursions^ 
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Hindola Mahal, Mandu, 383. 

Hipparchus, the father of Astro¬ 
nomy, 32. 

Hiranyakesi-sutra, 19. 

Hoshang’s Tomb and Mosque, 
Mandu, 384. 

Idrisi, 5. 

Indra III, 4x6, 419. 

Iqbal Khan, 283. 

Ista Khri, 5. 

Jadi Rdnd, 10. 

Jagadekamalla, 66, 67. 

Jagadekamalla II, 3. 

Jahaz Mahal, Mandu, 383. 

Jalal Khan, 288. 

Jayadev, 68. 

Jayakar (Lt.-Col. A. S. G.) Oma- 
nee Proverbs, 435—498. 

Jayakar (Lt.-Col. A. S. G.) The 
Shahee Dialect of Arabic, 
246—277. 

Jayakesi I, 505, 506. 

Jayanta, 512. 

Jayantipur, 1. 

Jayasimha, 67—68 ; 425 ; 505. 

Jhamjhar&ja, 512. 

Jimutaketu, 512. 

4 

Jimfitavahana, 512. 


Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. An un¬ 
translated Chapter of the Bun- 
dehesh, 49—65. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Notes 
of Anquetil du Perron on King 
Akbar and Dastur Meherji 

537 —SS 1 - 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Refer¬ 
ences to China in the Ancient 


Books 

53 6 - 


of Persia 


j 


525 


Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. The 
ancient name of Sanjan, 4—18. 

Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. The 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar 
and Dastur Meherji Rana, 69 

2 45 * 

Juzr, 422. 

Kakkuka, 414. 

Kalyanakataka, 427. 

Kamala Maula, Dhar, 348, 349, 

Kambaya, 6. 

Kamzaree Dialect, a note on, 
272—277. 

Kanak 7 Kanaksen, Kanishka, 430. 

Kanakanandi, 1. 

Kanauj, 405, 408, 409, 422, 423, 
424. 

Kanyakubja, 408. 

Kapardi I, 505, 512. 

Kashmir, discover}’ of ancient 
Brahmi Script in, 562—567 ; 
inscriptions in ancient Brahmi 
Script on the gateways to the 
enclosure of the tombs ofZainu- 
i-abidin and his mother at Shri- 
nagar,562—564; the inscriptions 
settle approximate date of the 
gateways about 150 B. C. and 
prove the use of Brahmi char¬ 
acters in Kashmir, 564—567. 

Kavadidvipa, 505, 506. 

Kaviraja, 1,3. 
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Ketkar (V. B.); Astronomy in Us 
bearing on the Antiquity of the 
Aryans, 24—33. 

Khajjana Vanetika, 515. 

Khakan, 535. 

Khetaka (Modern Kaira), 413. 

Kisseh-i-Sanjan, a Persian Poem, 
describing the coming* of the 
Parsee Emigrants to Sanjan, 
4, 10, 11. 

Kiu-che-Io, 415, 425. 

Kolis, a song of; nature of the 
song and its metre, verses of 
the song conforming to the 
scheme of Latin saturnian 

metre ; analogy between early 
development of metrical com¬ 
position in Italy, India and 
Greece, 517—521, 

Kolis of Bombay, 518. 

Krishna II, 416, 424. 

Krishna III, 417, 424. 

Kshitipala, 406. 

Kulachandra, 1, 2. 

Kumarila flourished about A. D. 

750, 19, 2i, 22. 

Kumarpala, 425. 

Kundi Rao Puar, 343. 
Lakshmanaiyaprabhu, 514. 

Lakshmananayaka, 514. 

Lat, ancient name of Gujerat, 

4*3- 

Lat Musjid, Dhar, 347, 348. 
Macmillan (M.) ; Matheran Folk 
Songs, 517—524. 

Macmillan (M.) ; The Oriental 
Congress at Hanoi, 499—504. 
Macoudi, 5. 

Maghanandi Saiddhantika, 1, 2. 
Mahadeva, 19. 

Mahendrapala, Dighwd-Dubauli 
plate of, 405 -412, 


Maliipala, 406, 411, 419, 424. 

Mahmud Begda, 293, 294, 

Mahmud Shah, 289—291. 

Mahmud II, 282. 

Mahmud, III, 296. 

Mahodaya, 405, 407, 408. 

Mahodaya dynasty, 423. 

Mandu, description of its ruined 
buildings, 378—391. 

Mandu, History of, 355—378, 

Manibar, 18. 

Manichean Religion, an offshoot 

* of the Zoroastrian Religion, 532. 

Manuscheher, Pahlavi Epistles of, 

534- 

Mar u m ad a (M a r \v £, r). 

Mathanadeva, 416. 

Matheran Folk Songs, 517—524. 

Matheran Songs, describing the 
characteristic features of the 
Hill, English translation of the 
songs, 521—524. 

Mazdayacnan Religion of Zoroas¬ 
ter, existence of, in China, 531, 

53 2 * 

Median Power, Herodotus’ nar¬ 
rative of the rise of the, 40, 41. 

Meherji Rana, Dastur, headed 
the party from Naosari and 
explained to Akbar principles 
of Zoroastrianism, grant of 
land to him at Naosari, songs 
chronicling his visit to the Court 

of Akbar ; other authorities in 
support of the event, 106—120; 
objections against his mission 
to Akbar critically examined, 
120—152. 

Metonic cycle, discovered by 
Meton, 31. 

Mint-towns, of the coins struck 
by the kings of the Gujerat 
Sul t an at , 314—319. 
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Mir Jamal-ud-din, a writer con¬ 
temporary with Akbar, and the 
author of Farhang-i-Jehangiri, 

85—93- 

Miran Muhammad Farrukhi, 296. 

M6ra, 515. 

Mufarreh Khan, 281. 

Muhammad III, 281. 

Muhammad Shah II, 288. 
Muhammad bin Taghlaq, 279,280. 
Muhammadabad, founding of the 
city of, and its description, 
291, 292. 

Mill a raj a, the first independent 
king of the Chalukya dynasty, 

427. 

Mummuni, 505—5x3. 

Murdri, 512 

Mustafabad, the founding of the 
city of, 291. 

Muzaffar Shah, 284. 

Muzaffar Shah (III), 299—303. 
Nagarjuna, 505—513. 

Nalcha, near Dhar, account of, 

354. 355- 

Narasimha, 419. 

Nasirkhan, 294. 

Nasiral din Muhammad Shah III, 
281. 

Nathu, 299. ' 

Northcote (His Excellency Lord), 
speech at the annual meeting 
of the Society, 6th March 1902, 

XXXIX—XL. 

Nusrat Khan, 281, 282. 

Oman, and the Persian Gulf, on 
some of the tribes inhabiting 
and their dialects, 246, 247. 

Oman, inhabitants of, isolated 
from rest of the Arabs, 435. 
Omanee Proverbs, 435—498. 

Omanees, character and general 
avocation of, 436—438. 


Oriental Congress at Hanoi, 
499—504. 

Pampa-Ramayana, 2. 

Panchanadadesa (Punjab), 

Parsees at the Court of Akbar 
and Dastur Meherjee Rdna, 
69—245. Remarks on Akbar’s 
new religion, 69—71; chronolo¬ 
gical table of events in Akbar’s 
reign, 72—77 ; consideration of 
the question as to who it was 
who led Akbar towards Parsee- 
ism, 77—106; who was the 
leader of the Naosari Parsees, 
106—120 ; examination of objec¬ 
tions raised to the Mission of 
the Naosari Priests and to that 
of Dastur Meherjee Rdna, 
120—152; Summary, 152—158; 

appendix giving the text and 
translation of original docu¬ 
ments referred to in the paper, 

*59— 243 ; chronological table 
of events of Meherjee Rana’s 

life gleaned from the docu¬ 
ments, 243—245. 

Pathak (K. B.) ; Apastamba and 
Baudhayana, 19—23. 

Pathak (K. B.) ; A Silar grant 


of Saka, 1049, 


516. 


5°5~ 

(K. B.) ; on the Jaina 


o 

o 


Pathak 


Poem Raghavapandviya ; 
reply to Prof. Max Muller, i 
Phraortes, 41* 

Pi-lo-mo-lo, 417, 418, 425. 

Piyadasi ; First two edicts of; 
text, translation and notes* 

392—405- 

Prabhakaravardhana, 431* 
Priyadarsin, 392. 

Proverbs* Omanee, 435—498* 

Ptolemy, built up a complete Sys¬ 
tem of Astronomy. 32. 
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Piijyapada, 3. 

Pulasakti, 512. 

Pulakesin, 425. 

Puri, 514. 

R Ag ha va pandaviya, a Jain Poem, 

1 —3- 

0 

Rajii, 427. 

Rajyapura, 416, 

Rdmabhadra, 406. 

Ramabhadra, 515. 

Rewa Kund, Mandu, 388. 

Rig-Veda, date of the (B. C. 4000)* 
determined by astronomical cal¬ 
culation, 30, 31, 

Rivangara, 419. 

Rules of the Society, revision of 
the, IX. 

Rup Mali’s Pavilion, Mandu, 389, 
Sagara, 515. 

Saimur, 6, 

Saini, old name of China, 525-26 ; 
variously identified by different 
scholars, 526, 527 ; country re- 
. presented by, in ancient litera¬ 
ture, 528, 529 ; on the derivation 
of Sin, Sinae, Chin or China, 
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Sdmanta Nimba, 1. 

Samarsiniha, 429. 

Samkhachuda, 512, 

Sanjan, examination of references 
to, in Arab writers, and the 
conclusion deduced from it, 

5 — 1 °. 

Sanjan, name first given by the 
Parsees, 11, 

Sanjan, on the ancient name of, 
4—18, 

Sanjan (Sindan), account of, 4. 
Saranagatavajrapamjara, 513. 
Sarandip, 6. 

Sarparaka, 6. 


Shahee Dialect of Arabic, 246 
277. 

Shahoo Tribe, orign of, the tribes 
included in the Shahoo group, 

the principal places occupied 
by the tribes, 246—249, 

Shaka era, named after Shaliva- 
han, of the Egyptian. 

Sikandar, 294. 

Silar grant of Saka, 1049, 505— 
516. 

Sindan, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 17, 18. 
Somesvara I., 341, 513. 

Sopara, 6. 

Soubara, 7. 

Soufareh, 7, 8. 

Srimala, 418. 

Srutdkirti-traividya, r, 2, 3. 
Subard, 6. 

Surabaya, 9. 

Surparaka, 6. 

Surparaka or Sopara, 505. 
Tagara, 514. 

Tantravartika, an important work 

from a historical point of view, 
19, 21. 

Tatar Khan, 282, 283. 

Taweli Palace, Mandu, 384. 
Taylor (Rev. G. P.), the coins of 
the Gujerat Sultanat, 278—338. 
Tejakantha, 505. 

Tower of Victory, Mandu, 386. 
Trailokyamalla, 68. 

Udaji Puar, 342, 345. 

Vadavali, 515. 

Vajjadadeva, 512, 513. 
Vappuvanna, 512. 

Varakuta, 515. 

Vardhamana, 3. 

Vardhamana (Vadhwan), 424. 
Vatsaraja, 421, 422, 424. 
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Vernal Equinox, Tropical year 
calculated from the, 28, 29. 

Victoria, Her Majesty Queen- 
Empress, Address of Condolence 
from the Society, to His Majes¬ 
ty the King, on the death of, 
XXXVI-XXXVIII. 

Vikramaditya II., 67. 

Vikramajit, 340. 

Vin&yakapala, Bengal Asiatic 
Society’s plate of, 405—412. 

Vyasa, 514, 5 1 5 - 

Wadia, (P. A ), time and place 
of the composition of the Gathas 
34—48. 


Xenophon, 552. 

Yasovarman, 424, 425. 

Yeswant Rao Puar, 343. 

Zafar Khan, 28r, 282, 283, 284. 
Zend Avesta ; division of, in two 
parts, the Gathas and the rest 
of the Avesta, 34. 

Zoroastrian Religion, supposed to 

take rise • among one of the 
Median Tribes, arguments in 
favour of the supposition ex¬ 
amined, 42—44, the date not 
later than 7th Century B. C., 

44. 



Art. XIV —‘ Omdnee Proverbs. 

By Lieut. -Colonel A. S. G. Jayakar, I.M.S. (Retired), m.r.a.s. 

( Communicated , January 1903.) 

A study of the proverbs and maxims of a nation is as essential to 
the philologist, to whom they are invaluable as a storehouse of the 
dialectical and linguistic peculiarities exhibited in the expression of 
thoughts, while yet the nation was only in an early condition of civili¬ 
zation, as to the philosopher who can often trace in them the inner 
springs of human action. No description or picture can convey more 
forcibly to the mind the habits, manners, and the general mode of 
thought of a particular people than an insight into their proverbs, 
which are mostly couched in the familiar words and thoughts of 

ordinary daily life. 

ft 

One of the greatest peculiarities of the Arabic language is the 
concise and compact mode in which thoughts, often of a complicated 
nature, can be expressed. This peculiarity and the character of the 
people as a highly observant race, have combined to produce a pro¬ 
verbial literature unsurpassed in any other language and deserving of 
a careful study. Scattered and separated in some instances by almost 
impassable barriers as the modern Arabs are, they can hardly at 
present be considered a united nation ; their habits, their occupations, 
their aspirations, and even their modes of thought, all more or less 
modified and influenced by the circumstances and conditions of life in 
which they live in each separate district, have acquired such distinctive 
features as to give rise not only to a dialect, but also to maxims and 
proverbs peculiar to each community. 

The physical features and geographical position of the province of 
‘ Om&n have isolated its inhabitants for centuries from the rest of the 
Arabs, which renders a study of their dialect and proverbs of special 
interest. When we look at the immense sandy desert which borders it 
on the north and west, and which has hitherto almost effectually cut 
off all land communication with the rest of the country, we cannot fail 
to wonder at the manner in which the ‘ Omdnees have still retained one 
of the great racial peculiarities, namely, that of expressing ideas and 
thoughts in the shape of proverbs—a mode which undoubtedly pos¬ 
sesses the double advantage of conciseness and impressiveness. 
Whether we hear them in the palace or in the shop, in the field or on 
the roadside, they are the same homely ungarnished truths, expressed 
in the fewest and simplest possible words, and brought more or less 
forcibly to the minds of both the speaker and the hearer by the context 
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of the subject of conversation. Even a casual observer cannot help 
noticing the extensive use the 4 Om&nees make of proverbial sayings in 
their conversation, and admiring the facility with which they adapt 
them to the circumstances calling for their use. 

As a rule the 4 Om&nees may be considered to be a peace-loving and 
law-abiding people, and although almost every man carries arms of 
some kind or another, nothing would induce him to use them unless 
driven to an extremity. They have a great aversion to fighting, and 
all possible means for an amicable settlement of a dispute are sought 
and tried before any recourse to arms is had. This, however, does 
not exempt them from the charge of being great intriguers, especially 
in State matters, whilst plotting, which often means in 4 Om£n the 
adoption of low and vile tricks for the attainment of an object, is a 
quality held in great esteem (vide Nos. 93, 94, 116 and 294). But 
upon the whole, though avaricious, they are contented and happy, 
and while keen on defending their own rights, it is only under excep¬ 
tional circumstances that we find them intruding upon those of others. 

Barring in maritime places, the general avocation of the Hadr 
(inhabitants of towns and villages) of 4 Omdn is that of an agricultural 
nature. The date-palm and the camel principally engross their atten¬ 
tion and enter conspicuously into their proverbial similes. Individual 
wealth or property (J which has come to ,be synonymous with 

date-palms, is gauged by the number of the trees possessed, whilst tribal 
wealth or strength is judged by the number of camels which a tribe 

can muster in times of exigency. The loss of either is therefore looked 
upon as a calamity. 

A superstitious belief in the existence and power of supernatural 
beings forms also an essential feature of the 4 Orndnee character, as 
may be seen in Nos. 132 and 200, whilst a belief in sorcery or magic 
(vide No.- 230), especially in its capability of transforming human 
beings into lower animals, has gained even a stronger hold on the 
minds of the people. It is not to be wondered at, that under the 
strong influence of such beliefs, disease is frequently attributed to the 
agency of the evil spirit, and death often looked upon as only a trans¬ 
formation of form. The enchanter or sorcerer being a destroyer of 
human peace and happiness is considered a tyrant (No. 229) and uni¬ 
versally dreaded ; extreme care is therefore taken not to offend 
persons who have the reputation of being expert in the Black Art. 
This fear even extends to the animals which are supposed to be in the 
special service of the enchanters, for instance, the hyena, which is 
considered to be employed for riding upon, and the lapwing, which acts 
as their messenger (No. 230). 
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Blood feuds and consequent blood revenge, which have from time 
immemorial formed an important part of Arab life, have acquired in 
‘ Omdn even a greater importance and have become a fruitful source of 
inter-tribal troubles. The Hind wees, the descendants of the immigrants 
from Yaman, and the Gafrees, the descendants of the immigrants from 
the north, under one or other of which great political factions the 
tribes of 1 Omdn are grouped, bear perpetual enmity towards each other, 
and under the present system in which personal grievances are often 
looked upon as tribal affairs, causes constantly arise to foment and 
keep up this bitter feeling of hatred between the two great divisions. 
In this manner murder and pillage, however personal in their nature, 
have to be avenged sooner or later by the tribe of the victim against 
the tribe to which the culprit belongs, so that the punishment more 
often than otherwise falls on an innocent person (vide No. 256). 

Another feature which will strike the reader as remarkable in the 
following paper is the great dependence the people of 4 Omdn place on 
luck (vide No. 36). It is not, however, to be inferred that they are 
absolutely lazy ; on the contrary, they are an active race, but their 
exertions are generally limited to grooves to which they have been 
accustomed for centuries, and to an extent which sometimes falls short 
of success. Nature has undoubtedly helped to spoil the * Ominee in 
this respect, by having furnished him in the date-palm with ready 
means of sustenance and protection from the inclemency of the wea¬ 
ther, and thus exempting him from the toil and labour so inseparable 
from agricultural life in other countries. The date-palm, which is the 
principal object of his care and attention, exacts from him service 
which costs him hardly any labour, whilst the camel, his principal 
means of locomotion, frequently depends upon its own resources for its 
food. 

Credulity plays an important part in the social and religious life of 
the people of ‘ Om&n, who while exhibiting this sign of weak-minded¬ 
ness retain nevertheless the great national character of the Arab race— 
of being unimaginative and practical. Their almost universal belief 
in the supernatural and fabulous, as illustrated in the following paper, 
is a fair indication of their credulous nature, whilst proverb No. 241 
illustrates not only their gullibility, but also a character, examples of 
which are not infrequently met with in the East. 

Upon the whole, however, the moral principles inculcated in the 
proverbs and aphorisms of the * Omdnees are sound, and maybe con¬ 
sidered the heritage of mankind in general from remote ages. It will be 
seen how closely some of the proverbs given here resemble in their 
application those of other nations, though the mode of thought and 
2 
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expression must necessarily be strikingly different. The simple homely 
truths which underlie all proverbial literature, and which have been 
discovered as a result of experience of ages, are universally the same, 
whatever the mode of expression may be. 


In order to enable the reader to recognize the peculiarities of the 
‘ Om&nee dialect, the mode of spelling adopted throughout the following 
pages is such as would convey easily to his mind the phonetic differ¬ 
ences between the standard and * Omdnee Arabic. With this view all 
the important vowel marks are shown, and no attempt has been made 
either to correct the orthography or to assimilate it to that of the 
standard Arabic. In many instances a striking resemblance to com¬ 
mon and well-known English proverbs in their application is observed, 
and in such cases English equivalents are given. In a few instances 
the proverbs seem to have come from classical Arabic proverbs, or to 
have a great resemblance to Arabic proverbs current in Egypt, in 
which cases a reference is given to the books in which they may be 
found. 

In the following pages the following abbreviations are used :— 

B. A. P. for Burckhardt’s Arabic Proverbs. 

Eng. eq. for English equivalent. 

F. A. P. for Frey tag *s Arabum Proverb ia. 

Lit. for literally. 

‘ Om. for ‘ Om&nee. 

/• q / / q// y o // o ✓ ✓ 

r 15 

He (a bull) is brought for leaping but keeps on grazing. 



Applied to a person who has an important undertaking before him, 

but engages in some trivial affair. 

y y / / / 

Ij U> ‘Om. measure of past part, of j )=he came. .(J ‘ Om. for 

'- s r 

p [$ ] = he commenced, he remained. 

' / S / / s r$ S / 

IuJj l^ ) 2 

// 

You have taken away (the beauty of) your kindness by your tongue 
(unkind words). 



A gift with a kind countenance is a double gift. 




UJ 


/ s / / / 


I yj ^ I ^ t 


If the moon shines for you, do not mind the stars. 
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If one has the support of a great person, he can afford to be inde¬ 
pendent of his subordinates or others inferior to him in rank. 

The modern Egyptians have a similar proverb. Conf. B. A. P. No. 4. 


U° 


Jl 


y 




s s 2 / ZC r±/s y y 

J*) 1 1 


A I 


4 


If fortune (time) oppresses you, oppress land. 


This is an exhortation for exertion in hard times. 


S O' <JJ ' O ' 

(j ,1JJ) tj 

1 W •» •* •* *• 


/ ✓ 


«< 
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When the operation of fecundating the date-palms with the pollen of 
the male palms is over, sleep wherever the night overtakes you. Lit. 
When the pollen is all gone. 

It is the time when the real cold weather is supposed to be over in 
‘ Oman. 


*•» 


/ / 




Lj ‘ Om.=the germinating principle or pollen obtained from the 

flowers of the male date-palm. 

/ // r$ 9 9 / 9 o ✓ ✓ / 

Iff pi CiL I 13) 6 

If the speaker is mad, the hearer should be wise. 

It shows the necessity of caution on the part of a hearer in believing 
what he is informed and in acting upon it. 

Eng. eq. Believe not all you hear, and report not all you believe. 


. ^ j> 

S CA/WU 


✓ / 




y y s s 


Id ) ^ U * J 


J*. 
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If the curdled milk is not good, its water is (also) not good. 

If there is no good in the principal person of a house or tribe, one 
must not expect to find it in a person in an inferior position. 

£]JUai) =the water which separates from milk on churning it, or 
on boilirg new milk. 


SOS 
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If a ewe dies in Makrin, ghee (clarified butter) won’t become dear 

in * Omin. 

* 

Applied to trivial events or circumstances not likely to have even*'a 
remote effect. 
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Two swallows do not make a summer, ' ‘ Om, 


a 


ewe. 
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If its (date-palm’s) produce is not enough, have it out of its roots. 
On the advisability of uprooting or selling off a thing which entails 


profitless labour. It is also applied to persons. 


o 


‘ Om.=a cluster ofdates on the stalk. Jf j stands for J 


y 
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If fortune does not obey you, follow it so that you may become its 
companion. 

Adapt yourself to the times. 

Eng. eq. As the year is, so must your pot seethe. 

There is a similar proverb in classical Arabic. Conf. F. A. P., Tom 
III, No. 2965. 


✓ 


✓ s 
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(His) name is renowned, but his stomach is hungry. 

Applied to one who has a big name but is penniless ; also to a vain 
boaster. 

/ 

The form ^ la. {hungry) is rarely used, but is employed here evi- 


/ 


' o ✓ 




•r; 


dently for rhyming, the commoner forms being [ c and 1 

J. (J ' 

O 

stands for ^ ] 

Eng. eq. Empty vessels make the greatest sound. 

There is a similar proverb in classical Arabic. Conf. F. A. P., Caput 
XXVI, No. 132. 
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xZ//?s kx, / ^ 
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She lives at the expense (///. eats the property) of the present hus¬ 
band, (but sings the praises {lit. yearns towards) of the one that has 
divorced her. 


Applied to an ungrateful person. 
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Eat of an onion whatever (portion) you may get. 

Partake of a good thing even if it be a little, onions like radishes 
being considered by the people of ‘ Oman a delicacy. 

A good thing even if it be a little is not to be despised. 


o 9 s s 
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Eat of garlic as much as you can. 


9 s 


One cannot have too much of a good thing, from ‘ Om. +}j 

he was able. 


O ' O' 


O ' 
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Eat of a radish even if it be a leaflet. 


If one cannot get the whole of a good thing, even a small part of it 

O s 

ought to be accepted. 


A. , i ‘ Om. =a radish. 
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We have eaten (dates) out of you, O basket, and thrown you behind 
the house. 

Said of an ungrateful person. 




jj ' 


♦ 

&AxXw = a small basket made of green palm leaves. (J e ‘ Om. =he 


/ / 


M • 


threw away. He 1 Om. =a house, originally a pen to hold camels. 


/✓ / ✓ ✓ / / S 

oy 1 ->/ y lj, l in 

If you lose the meat, drink the gravy. 


*7 


A'Vzy. *»y. Half a loaf is better than no bread. Conf. B. A. P., 
No. 662. 

JM stands for )^f t 


/ S 
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t-'&Q r j ' ^ ^ <-*0^.) rA us 11 

✓ 1 / / s \ *'S 

This is a Badawee proverb. He who gathers weeds and takes 
shelter under them, will necessarily get wet directly it rains. 
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Eng. eq. Do not lean on a broken reed. 




Jj-'i ' 


Om. 


GS 

weeds, rubbish. J) stands for ^jj| 

•» / ^ y 
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Either sit and remain listless, or strike and cause pain. 

Either never attempt or accomplish. This is somewhat similar to 
the Syriac proverb, ^ ) 0 I j | o-J ye ) i | (Burton). 

Conf. also F. A. P., Caput I, No. 103. 
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It (a prayer-mat) is either clean enough to pray upon or unclean 
enough to be thrown away. 

Applied to a thing or case to which there are only two extremes with¬ 
out any mean between. 
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Either open your door and do good (to others), or close it and become 


unknown. 


/ vJrf / 

I/O ) J l/o I 
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Either, or, or. One of the three things must happen to overcome the 
difficulty. 

It is related that a certain wazeer having a spite against a certain 
man whom he wished to be killed, told the king whose wazeer he was, 
that a certain horse which he had received as a present knew to speak, 
and that there was only one man in his kingdom who could under¬ 
stand the language. The man, who was the wazeer’s enemy, was 
immediately brought before the king, but as he persistently denied 
having any knowledge of the horse-language, his head was ordered 
to be struck off. He was, however, allowed a respite of three days 
in order to make up his mind, whether he would talk with the horse 
or lose his life, and ordered to be kept with the horse in the same 
stable. The man was lost in thinking how to get over the difficulty, 


tc ✓ 


cc / 


and kept constantly saying, U] ^ U) ^ U>) {either , or, or), which the 
horseman reported to the king. He therefore sent for him and asked 
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him the meaning of his words. The man again declared his inability 
to talk with the horse, and pardon having been promised him, he said 
that he was thinking, that one of the three things must happen for him 
to get over the difficulty, namely, that either he should die, or the sultan, 


✓ / 


' OsJJ CV ' 


9 


' ' ' ' 


or the horse ( ) U) ; u ILJU I U | j ) !j | U}). The king 

having thus found out, that that was only a plot against the poor man’s 
life designed by the wazeer, ordered the latter to be killed instead. 


' $ 
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I threw away the water on account of (seeing) the mirage, but here 
I am without any water and without the mirage. 

Applied to one who gives up a reality for a shadow, and loses both 


in consequence of it. ) .J ) ^ ‘ Om. = mirage 
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I have seen plenty and prosperity ( lit. green), and am therefore not 
filled with wonder at the sight of jarad-ul-mukubreh (lit. a locust of the 

grave-yard). 

Said of a person who has seen better times. Jar&d-iil-vnchibreh is the 

name technically applied to an orthopterous insect commonly found 
near grave-yards. 
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I have seen Maskad (Maskat) and its forts, and am not therefore 

• • 

filled with wonder at the sight of Darseit and its earthen ewers. . 

The people of ‘ Omdn spell the name of the town of Maskat as Maskad. 
In former days there used to be many potteries at Darseit near Matrah. 


f 
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pL ^ LuT ‘ Om. =fort—from Hindustance ^ 
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jjf p* fj ]‘ Om.=an earthen ewer 
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I have not seen the blood (only) of circumcision and the knid (only) 
of sharjabaneh. 

Said in self-praise. 

0 z o' 

• j] stands for kxaj ) = Summer, the season of dates, when th<? 
people visit'the date plantations and enjoy themselves generally. 

°Solannm violaceum ; it grows wild in ‘ Omdn. 
eJ vrj* 

s / 9/ / o ' ' ' 9/ / / 

J.va. J jSi Jj5l U1 27 




a mountain. 


I sav “ a camel,” and you say 
* 

This proverb is used when there is a great difference of opinion, or 
when an answer to a question relates to something totally different 
from what the question is about. 
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9 / / o' 
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Us J jSj I; Jj JjS I u | 

I say “joined,” and you say “ separated.” 


28 


Applied in the same 


as the last proverb. 
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✓ 


♦ t »l 
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If you wish to be generous, see (first) what is in your hand ; and if 
you wish to fight, see (first) who will follow you. 

On the advisability- of seeing first what one’s means are before 

undertaking a thing. 

^ % 

Eng. eq. Look before you leap. 


V* 



from 




’ ]} iii the sense of plundering or laying waste a 


country. 
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If you find your friend to be honey, do not lick him altogether 
On the advisability of not killing the goose with golden eggs. 
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If your motive is good, an ass’ breaking wind will not injure you. 

Let not little things interfere with the carrying out of your purpose, 


if your motive is good. 


/'O'*' ' O''' o ' 

) J L-f ^ 3 2 

Repentance is of no avail. 

Eng. eg. No use crying over spilt milk. 


'O' 


^ yd \j ^ 1 is a common phrase for expressing regret at the loss 
of an opportunity, or any other reason for repentance, 



He has sown only two suits (of seed) when he has borrowed two 
j(trees. 

Applied to a person who borrows more than he would be able to 
return, in consequence of his utilizing only a very small portion of the 
loan. 

Sidis— an ‘Omdnee dry measure equal to a Bombay pa ft. Jaree — ^o 
sidis or pdtis. 

'O' ' o/ ' o . 

tUiflf! ,j*> ■■£_}) I I 34 

w / / 

A bruise is lighter (to bear) than a laceration. 

A broken arm is better than a broken head. 


o 

* Om. =a tumour due to a contusion. 

* 
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✓ / / 
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; Ur L> 

When fortune is propitious, they say the possessor of it is a master 
(in the art), but when fortune is adverse, they say the possessor of it is 
a cheat. 

Eng. eq . He danees well to whom fortune"pipes, 

' o' ' 'o' 

✓ ^ / 
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By means of good fortune, and not by means of cleverness. 


Wealth 


tune. 
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Do not think of lightning behind you, but if you think and prognos¬ 
ticate rain do not go in that direction. 

Against paying any attention to backbiters or taking any measures 


against them. 
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A pot in partnership does not boil. 

Eng. eq. A pot that belongs to many is ill stirred and worse boiled. 

S.SC yj 


‘ Om. =an earthen cooking pot. ^ [j ‘ Orn. for j (j=it boiled 
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Its (the donkey’s) dung is sprinkled over its own ulcer ; the bullock’s 
manure is in its own pasture land. 


Applied to one who wastes nothing, or as in the proverb, utilizes the 
dung of his animals for their own purposes. 

The dried dung of donkeys is often pounded and dusted over their 
galled backs as a remedy in ‘ OmAn. 
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She wants to be angry, but is not free from her household duties. 

Applied to a person who wants to undertake a profitless task, when 
his or her hands are already full of more important matters. 


/ / 


s o / S // . 

‘ Om. = at lei- 


‘Om.=he became angry; angry. 
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sure, free. 4 Om. ph of J.jLi work, business 


/ / 
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You want figs and grapes out of it (the garden), whilst HAtim is 
at its gate (as gardener in charge). It would be impossible for one 
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to have the product ol a garden whilst a liberal man like Hdtim is in 
charge of it. 

Applied in the sense of two incompatible things or two opposite ele¬ 
ments not being able to exist together. 


' O 

I • 

1 

/ 





A professional crier and her son is dead. 

Applied to a person who meets with circumstances favourable to his 
or her design. 

In every village and town in ‘ Omdn there are certain women who, 
though not paid for their trouble, visit the houses of mourning to help 
the women there in crying loudly. 
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A thief can afford to sell (a stolen thing) at whatever price he may do 
so. He incurs no loss. 

Said of a person who parts with a thing easily after having obtained 
it without any trouble or expense. 

Lightly come, lightly go. 
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The goldsmith’s daughter pines for {lit. desires) ornaments and the 
weaver’s daughter is naked. 


Eng. eq. 


The cobbler’s wife is the worst shod. 







Build with silver, and cover wi h gold. 

On the advisability of making a good show. 


>V a 
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He who begets (a child) from his loins (Jit. belly), will rear it 
whether he wishes or not. 


One is bound to defend his own action, or to preserve what he has 
created, even against his will. 
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‘ Om.=nolens voleus. 
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He who eats her halwa must (also) patiently endure her misfortune 
Eng. etj. There is no joy without alloy. 
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who, which, &c. Conf. F. A. P., Caput XXIV, 


No. 457. 
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She whose mother is in the house is not called a whore. 

A person who has a good protector is not likely to be abused or 
suspected of an evil action. 
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He who wants her (the cow’s) milk must look carefully at her face. 
On the advisability of examining a thing carefully before buying or 


receiving it. 
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He who comes to the house (lit cave), when he has eaten, causes its 


ruin. 


Applied in the sense of self-defence and also ingratitude. An enemy 
ought to be kept at a distance. 
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✓ ✓ 
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He who comes uninvited sits (on the bare ground) without a mat 

4 

Eng. eq. Uninvited guests sit on thorns. 
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✓ 


He who is shy of his wife (lit cousin) does not beget children. 

Eng. eq- Faint heart never won fair lady. Conf. B. A. P., No. 620. 
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He whose nose stinks does not cut it off. 

On the advisability of using gentle means to reclaim a lost child or 
friend. 




LT 


' Om. =it rotted, «i ‘ Om. - nose 
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He who wanders about the town, draws upon himself misfortunes 
By misfortunes are here meant diseases, accusations of crime, &c. 

On the advisability of not visiting suspicious and dangerous places. 




JkU. ‘ Om. pi. of £k>.=a quarter of a town 
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It (a viper) bites him in the tongue who rears it in the lap. 
On ingratitude and returning evil for good. 
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He who rejoices over (the misfortunes of) his neighbour will have his 
house in ruins. 

On the advisability of taking a lesson from the misfortunes of others 
and not rejoicing over them. 
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He who sows generous actions reaps (lit, is rewarded with) good 
actions. 


Eng. eq. The hand that gives gathers. 
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A she-camel which carries a whole load is not overcome by (the 
weight of) a sieve. 
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A person accustomed to undertake great affairs is not likely to be 
overburdened by a little more responsibility. 


✓ ty9 


‘Om. for , U-.U=a sieve. 
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He who offers advice of his own accord has to look small. 

On the advisability of not offering advice unasked. 

9 Q / 

X 4 Om. —by himself, of his own accord. 
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He who has patience and waits gets what he desires 
Eng. eg. Everything comes to him who can wait. 
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He who beats himself ought not to cry. 

One who brings a misfortune upon himself ought not to lament 


over it. 
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What is in hearts is not (to be said) on the roads. 

Secret things must not be talked about excepting in secret places 


Jj 
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A she-goat which has been once attacked by a ’wolf will never im¬ 


prove 


A tribe which has been once attacked by an enemy does not return 
to its original' prosperous condition owing to the constant dread in 
which it is. 
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He who jumps over a sand-hill will not be caused to tumble by a 


grain 
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He who is in the habit of performing great actions successfully is 
not likely to fail in doing a small and unimportant thing. 


/ ^ t 5 

‘ Om. = he jumped. ‘ Om. = he stumbled. 
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He who has been (once) bitten by a snake is afraid of (even) a rope. 
Experience makes one cautious. 

Eng. eq . Burnt child dreads the fire. Once bitten twice shy. 
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‘ Om. =a snake. 
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What one does not arrange for himself will not be arranged for him 
by others. 

On the advisability of exerting oneself in doing one’s own work and 
not depending upon others for it. 

Eng. eq. Never trust to another what you should do yourself. 
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He who does not protect his house and take his revenge increases 

9 o? '' 

in blame (lit. his blame increases), ^ i Om. for 

J** •• 0 

On guarding one’s interests and taking revenge when necessary. 
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He who does not visit me when the country is in a state of alarm is 
not welcome when it is tranquil. 

Eng. eq. Peril proves who dearly loves. 
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He who has never seen meat is pleased with lungs. Conf. F. A. P., 
Caput XXIV, No. 474. 
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He who docs not know you, does not value you. 

The worth of a thing is only known to those who know it well. 
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I am not concerned about his slapping (me) whose bag I have not 


my hand in. 


/ // 


Eng. eq. A clear conscience fears no accusation. ‘Om, = a 

large bag made of date-palm leaves for bagging dry dates, limes, &c. 
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A house is entered by its door. 

Applied in the sense of everything having its proper way 
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A house built of clay cannot be without any flour in it. 

It is expected that a great man must possess all ordinary things or 
good qualities. 

A house built of clay means a substantial one in contradistinction to 
a hut. 
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The house of a tyrant is a waste (in ruins). Conf. F. A. P., Tom. 
Ill, No. 265. 
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The house is big, but the Lord knows (what it contains). 

A person may appear to be good and great, but his real qualities 
may not be seen. 

Eng. eq- A fair face may hide a foul heart. 
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Rather an egg to-day than a chicken to-morrow. 

Eng. eq. One to-day is better than two to-morrow. A bird in the 
band is worth two in the bush, 
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Among friends ceremonies are not observed (lit are dropped). 

Friends need not observe any formalities or ceremonies among them¬ 


selves. 
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Leave off sinning and do not try to show repentance. 
Prevention is better than cure. Conf. B. A. P., No. 155. 
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Toriyan is the ransom of sugarcane. 


Toriyan is planted in the same field as sugarcane nnd round about 
it, so that should any animals or disease attack the field, the toriyan 
may be lost but the sugarcane is saved. The vanguard of an army, 
which in ‘ Omdn generally consists of slaves or unimportant persons, 
often saves by its destruction the main body. 
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from H >y = Ca]anus arabicus , 
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So 
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A gardener’s bullock, beat and drive (him). 

Applied to a lazy person who cannot be made to work without being 


y y 


constantly urged, j t doj ‘ Om. = a gardener, ‘ Om. 


he drove a 


bullock in the pit before a well, called the khabb , for the purpose of 
drawing water. 
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Do not put your hand a second time into the hole you have been 
bitten or stung in before. 

On being cautious from past experience. 

Eng. eq . Confide not in him who has once deceived you. 


4 
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Bringing the goats (to the market) for sale after the * Eed festival. 
Eng. eq. A day after the feast. After death, the doctor. 


t, J ls -i I * Oir. = bringing goats to the market. A few days before 
♦ • 

the two 1 Eed festivals, the people of the villages near Maskat and 

Matrah bring in their goats for sale in large numbers. 

• • 
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A drum cannot be made of a rat’s skin. 


Applied to inappropriateness of things or persons. 

Eng. eq. You cannot make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear. 
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Cenerosity if there is anything (in the hand), but what is an empty 

P S P O / P / 

hand to be generous with ? y^y (,. stands for Syyyc and ^ for U. 

What is one to be generous with if he has nothing in his hand to 
give away. 
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Hungry in a summering place and thirsty in a watering place. 

Generally applied to a person who is lazy. During summer or 
rather the date season, dates are so plentiful ,in the plantations that 
even beggars and poor people are allowed to have them as food for the 
mere trouble of picking them. 

Eng. eq. To starve in a cook shop. 


ry/ // p 

er* 86 

Bring for her (a she-grat), a ram-goaf from Heel. 

Applied to a person who is not satisfied with the arguments of the 
company he is present in, this proverb being employed to express a 
desire that other and cleverer persons may be called in to satisfy him. 
Heel is the name of a place near Simdil, and Heel goats are remark¬ 
able for their power. 
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Settle accounts every day that you may be always brothers. 


/ X 


Eng* eq. Short reckonings make long friends 


J 


stands for 
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We believed Khudreli to be a town, but it is only (full of) makurha'a 

• • * 

and majdj ’. 

Applied to a person or thing not answering one’s anticipations. 


/ o? ' 

£ = A bulilon foment os u m. 


/ / 


7- Is** — l hysalis Jlexuosa . Both of 

VL 4 


them are wild plants common in certain parts. 
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Better to have a good market than good merchandise. 

A brisk market would bring in m.ve profit than the mere possession 
of superior kinds of goods. 


O' 
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He fell into the embarrassment of a Jew in a mcsqi e. A Jew would 
not know what to do with himself in a mosque. 

Eng. eq. Fish out of w ater. 

/ o ' ' O ' 

‘ Om. =embarrassment, hence 4 Om. =confused, em¬ 

barrassed, the latter word being often applied to a person in a dying 
state. 
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Pleasant (sweet) is a war for the peace-makers or lookers on. The 
lookers on enjoy the lun of a war without being interested in the issues 


of the conflict. y > J ‘ Om. = he enjoyed himself. 
Eng . eq. Lookers on see more than players. 
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A colocynth gourd can never be transformed into a water-melon 
£llj) stands for 

Eng. eq. You cannot wash the blackamoor white. 

What is bad in nature can never be transformed into a good thing. 
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Stratagem overcomes strength. 

Policy often effects what force cannot. 

✓ ✓ o / o 9 / 

• ) 
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A stratagem is half manliness. Stratagems, which in ‘ Omin often 
mean wily tricks, are lawful for the accomplishment of an object. 
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1 salute Hamad for Muhammad’s sake. 


Eng. eq. Many kiss the child for the nurse’s sake. 


✓ 
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Revive your property with other property. 

If one’s property is in a bad state, it is advisable for him to spend 
more money on it to restore it to its proper condition. 
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(The town of) Khaboreh is well known. 

Applied to a thing which is well known or to any information which 
is not new. 


Eng. eq. “ Queen Anne is dead. 15 
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Work in the sun and eat in the shade. 


Eng. eq. Make hay while the sun shines 
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Buy {lit. take) out of things which are cheap as much as you like, but 
out of those that are dear just enough for your evening meal. 

On the advisability of observing economy. 



The loss (of some) is an occasion for rejoicing {lit. ‘ Eed festival) 
with others. 

The death of the wolf is the life of the lamb. 



IOI 


Better to leave it (after death) for your enemies than to want (in 
your life-time) from your friends. 

Eng. eq. Better spare of thine own than ask other men. 
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The black beetle khunfasaneh in the eyes of its mother is a gazelle. 
Every one likes his own production or thing however bad or ugly it 

y y yry 9 

may be in the estimation of. others. £j ‘ Om. for I —Ades- 

mia cothurnata. Conf. B. A. P., No. 60. 


Oli oJ 
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Good is (sometimes) produced by (lit inside) evil. What may be 
considered as a calamity may be productive of good. 

Sweet often conies from sour. Conf. F. A..P., Caput I, No. 12. 



Manure s not carried on horses, even if they have become lean. 

A man with a good origin, however poor he may be, will not con¬ 
descend to do a mean thing. In 4 Omdn the task of carrying manure 
is allotted to donkeys. 



Ward off anger or punishment by means of a morsel. 

On the advisability of paying a bribe or making a present to another 
person in order to escape the effects of his anger. 
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All the drumming for a date of the kind called nagal. 

This proverb may be employed in two senses : (i) to express that all 
the fuss that is being made is not for nothing, and (2) to express that so 
much fuss is being made over only a trifling thing. 

Eng. eq. (In the first sense) Where much smoke is there must be 
some fire. (In the second sense) Great cry and no wool. 

✓ / 

) ^ ^ ^ * Om.=a musical party at which women generally hired on 

/ / 

festive occasions, such as marriage, &c., sing. JUJ = the commonest 
variety of dates in * Omin. 
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He leaves off what is found and follows what slips off. 

He leaves the substance for the shadow. 

Eng. eq. Catch not at the shadow, and lose the substance 


uL / y vt / / 
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Treasure earth instead of lacs. 


On the advisability of investing money in land instead of storing it 


up 
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He shows you the way to war who will not help you. 

Persons who are not likely to give any help, or who are not 
interested, are the very ones most forward in advising one to go to war 
or to engage in any conflict. 

/ / / / ry 9 // 05 / / 

* u* I no 

/ 

He shows you the way to fight who will not fight (with you, i.e ,, on 
your side). 

✓ / o ? 

‘ Om.=he fought. ‘ Om.=a fight. 

Same in application as the last proverb. 
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(If) always, (even) a rope cuts through a stone 
En%. eq. Constant dropping wears the stone. 


/ f) / 9 / f}/ „ 9 0 y 
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They are talking of towns and cities, and (suddenly) mention is 

made of the troops of KaikA. KaikA is an unimportant place in 

• • • • 

1 OmAn. 

Applied when a person makes mention suddenly of an unimportant 
matter while people are talking over serious affairs. 
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Credit is capital. ‘Om.= credit. 

To a merchant credit is as good as capital. 

S-’WI )) vjh v)Sj| gl; 
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Accompany a liar to the threshold of the door. 

If one takes the trouble of following or examining a liar, the false¬ 
hood of his statement will soon become apparent. 

Eng. eq. Pretenders should be put to the test. Conf. B. A. P., 
No. 99. 
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A person endowed with a particular kind of nature cannot hide it 
even if his finger is cut off. (Lit. he is impatient to show it.) 


Nature will assert itself. 


// / / / 
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A man withoul machination (cunning) is like a matchlock without a 
match. 


' Om. 


<J*> 


a matchlock, a gun. 
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A purse-net ( raddeh ) may catch more (fish) than a seine (dagweh). 
A raddeh is a small supplementary net attached to the dagweh to catch 
such fish as may escape the latter. 

A small dependent person may sometimes accomplish more than a 
big and independent one. 



Dogs are dependent for their food on madmen. 

Applied to persons who waste the good things of this world. Conf. 
B. A. P., No. 293. 
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Ride the lean one (she-camel) that you may overtake the fat one. 

It is better even to ride an emaciated camel for the purpose of over¬ 
taking a good one that has been lost than to go on foot without any 

chance of meeting it. 

On the advisability of taking advantage of an opportunity even if it 
be a weak one. 
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The rice is damaged {lit. such as has been in water) and the 
measurer blind. 

A double calamity ; also employed in the sense of two bad things 
matching each other. Conf. B. A. P., No. 618. 

OoU / S S'}/ 

\ _JuaiJ b uu Jbap* )j Aj j I 21 

✓ / 

You yourself hunt after (lit. try to find) calves by halves# 

Applied to a person who brings a misfortune on himself by his own 
act. 

It is usual in ‘ Om£n for the owner of a calf or a kid to make it 
over to another person for rearing it, and when t ie calf or kid has 
grown, the person rearing it shares half the proceeds of its sale with 

the real owner. 
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Self-praise is disdainful (ugly). 

Eng. eq. Self-exaltation is the fool’s paradise 
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When the times you complain of (///. turn aside) pass away, you will 
cry (wish) for them. 

Better to be contented than to grumble about the times we are living 
in for fear of falling upon worse ones. 


✓ /ry 
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Add trouble to trouble, it will either grow or go. 

Eng. ecj. Without danger, danger cannot be surmounted. 
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She (she-goat) went to get horns and returned without ears. 


0 / o' o 

^ ‘ 0 m ' ft V j:s 


two ears. 


Applied to a discontented person who in attempting to overcome a 
supposed misfortune meets with a more serious one, or in trying to get 
more loses what he has. 

Eng. eq. Many go out for wool and come home shorn. 
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She went only to sing (///. cry) a tune but (actually) shed tears 


Trifles lead to serious matters. 


A joke or what may be only affected may sometimes end seriously or 
in reality. In 4 Omd.11 women paying visits of condolence are 
supposed to join the female mourners in crying to an air or tune in 
praise of the deceased person without actually feeling for his death. 

9£j o' o t 9 s / s 

JjxkJ I Juu; L, 127 

✓ S 

She went to micturate, but turned up where the drums were 
beating. 

Applied to trivial pretexts made for attaining important objects. 
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She went to build protection or shelter (from before), but the cold 
came in from behind. 

Applied to a person whom misfortunes befall notwithstanding his 
efforts to surmount them. It is also applied to one who does exactly 
opposite of what he ought to do. 


U'/ O J \j// S / 
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She went to be confined, but turned up in al-Gabbee. Al-Gabbee is 

• • 

the name of a place in the Ddhireh at a distance from ‘ Omin Proper. 

Applied to a person who employs a pretext of some kind for going 
away. It may also be used in the sense of proverb No. 127. 

/ o o y * * o 
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✓ / s 

You had better prop it up (a female date-palm) than plant a new 
one (in its place). 

This is generally given as advice to one who is impatient with his 
wife. It is better to put up with her weaknesses than to commence 
life anew by taking a new one. 

ling, eq. Better to bear with the adversities you have than to fly 
to others ye wot not of. 

g O ' 

Us?*" ‘ Ora, =a prop generally made of the trunk of a date-palm and 
♦ 

a cross-stick to support a falling palm. 



Live near water and ask not about sustenance. 


Wherever there is fresh water there is sure to be enough of food. 

be Liflj) ]j g Us J hyad I I; 

The man with the donkey escaped, and she (the female spirit) 
seized the man of Kadd/iyeli. Origin of the proverb.—A man went out 
one night riding a donkey and met a female spirit, who also mounted 
the donkey behind him. The man was frightened and could not even 
stir in his seat. The spirit then dismounting led the donkey about 
here and there during the night until they arrived near Kadd‘iyeh,wliere 
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man was engaged in drawing water. The spirit screamed out loudly 


O / ✓✓ 


at the place, upon which the man at the well shouted out ^of-v ^ r 

(May a bone stick in your throat 1 ). She thereupon left the man on the 
donkey, and proceeding to the man at the well slapped him in the 
face, the latter immediately falling down and dying on the spot. 

Applied to one who escapes a misfortune or calamity at the expense 
of another person. 

Kadd 1 iyeh is the name of a place near Bidbid in the Simdil Valley. 
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The sky cannot be hidden with a sieve. jsc ‘ Om. for’J^.Lc 


a sieve. 


Applied in the sense of inappropriateness of things and also of an 
impossibility. 

Eng. eqs. Murder will out. He draws water with a sieve. 
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The (proper) patch for mending a date-palm mat is a piece of a date- 
palm bag. 

Lowly pursuits become lowly men. 
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A date-palm leaf mat and a staff with a hooked head :—they said, 
“ household furniture.” A nest of black ants :—they said, (( a fort.” 

To a goat-herd his staff with the bent head for drawing down 
branches of trees and a palm leaf mat for collecting leaves upon, are 
his household furniture, whilst to the black ants their ant-hill of earth 
is a fort. 

Every one has things in proportion to his position and capacity. 


y o y 



stands for 




.JT**' ^ ; u : 
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pi. of 
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* Om. = the black 


ant (Componotus compress us). 
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Go by a distant way, but come safe. 

Eng. eq. Better go about than fall into the ditch. 
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Hand over the sword to its striker. 

Applied in the sense of entrusting an affair to a proper or capable 
person. 

Eng. eq. Every man to his trade. 
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SeimA is the sister of Mukazzah. . -*, 4 , for 


o / 





Applied to two things or persons much about the same in appearance 
or quality. 

Seimd and Miikassah are two small villages in the valley of Beni- 
Ruwdheh in ‘ Omdn Proper, and are close to and like each other. 
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A she-goat whom anybody can lead, or a small water channel which 
anybody can turn. 


o ' 


o' 


dim. of 'xz 1 Om. —a water channel 


Applied to a person who can be easily led astray, or one who is not 
of a firm mind. 
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She (a she-camel) wanted to run away and (in the meantime) came 
on a slope. 

Applied to a person who meets with circumstances favourable to 
his design. 

J) ^ ^ Ui b 141 

• • / / •• ^ ^ «« ^ 

The complainant is a Jineibee and the judge a Mahrookee. 

• • 

Where the complainant and the judge belong to the same tribe, the 
result may be expected to be in favour of the complainant. Al-Mcthareei 
is a fciltheedeh or sub-tribe of the Jineibeh* 
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We have seen Maskat and its custom houses, and .are not (therefore) 
astonished at the sight of a female donkey dragging her girth, 

Employed when a person has seen more wonderful things than those 
he is shown as objects of admiration. Conf. Nos. 24 and 25. 
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It is better to cut off a tree which does not shade its own rootlets. 

On the advisability of giving up the friendship of a person who does 
not give any protection or help. 
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Conditions ought to be made at the time of ploughing, so that there 
may be no quarre.ing at the time of treading out (grain). 


It is better to have a distinct understanding between all parties at 


the commencement of a business than to quarrel needlessly in the 
middle of it or afterwards. 
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A condition outweighs a rule or custom. 


If two persons have agreed upon a condition contrary to a rule or 

custom of a place, the arbitrators must decide between them accord¬ 
ing to the condition. 

'p ' 

£aJ Lu, 4 Om. =a rule, a truce. 
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Buy silver and cover (it) with gold. Conf. No. 45. 


iJU/1 j. 
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Take sufficient provisions (to last you) till you reach the town or 

country. 

On the advisability of making th? necessary preparations before 
commencing a, business, 
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Be warned by (the loss of) a cock before this or that (misfortune) 

attacks (you). 

/ / ,| ✓ m I / 

3 ) and $0 j } stand for and cXJt> 4 Om. fern . forms 


for /Afi* and /VW. 


Be warned by a small misfortune before greater ones befall you. 
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Better (to have) a brother-in-law (or a wife’s relation) than a cousin 
(or a blood relation). 

A person is likely to get more assistance from the former, because 
he would be interested in the welfare of his sister. 
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No she-camel yearns for the young one of another 
Every one for himself.. 


‘ Om. =no, not any 
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Mixed up, neither with these nor with those. 

Used to express an affair or a thing mixed up, neither good nor 
bad ; also applied to persons. 


/o>* /o * 

]Gu Xju£ is a common mercantile expression in seaport towns. 
••• 11 

applied chiefly to grain, such as rice, wheat, &c., meaning that the 
commodity is mixed up, the purchaser not having the option of select¬ 
ing the good part and rejecting the bad one. It is evidently derived 
from Gujarati —commixture or &6U = last and 5ttfU=mixed. 

✓ y o * . /o y\y 

\jj is the ‘ Om. form ofL_j = with. JJ^ ^ stands for Jtj j-Jb ‘ Om. = these. 

#44 ♦ ■ »• 
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Be patient with your madman lest you may have one madder still. 

Bear your misfortunes patiently, for in attempting to overcome thern 
you may meet with worse ones, 
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Do not offend or injure your father’s friend. 



0 A young man whose father is dead is generally advised to be guided 
by the advice of his father’s friend and not to offend him in any 


way. 


v»/c % dr 
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A friend that causes a loss is decidedly an enemy. 

A foolish friend may prove to be worse than an open enemy. 

0 / 9 9// o 9 9// 
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Their little ones are pepper and their elders ginger. 

Applied to people noted for their courage and power. 

9 O y yJu JU 9 / 

L_0;cU Jjj*!) j 15 6 

Fight for honour, for disgrace can be obtained (at any time). 

A person is advised to fight or exert himself for some object which 
will bring him glory, whilst disgrace can be gained without any 

exertion. 

♦ 

Eng. eq. (of the latter part). From fame to infamy is a beaten 
road. 
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He beat me and cried out and preceded me and complained 
(against me). 

Applied to one who is himself the cause of a complaint, but is fore¬ 
most in accusing others. 

Eng. eq. The offender never pardons. Conf. B. A. P., No. 385. 
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The beating which another person receives is (to you) like a cleft in 
a wall. 


What pains others does not pain you. 

Eng. eq. None can feel the weight of another’s burden. 
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Beat your dog, so that your neighbour may know (your wish). 

If one is postered by visits from a person whom he does not want, 
an indirect expression of anger used to a servant or other attendants, 
would be a sure means of getting rid of the unwelcome visitor. Conf. 
F. A. P., Caput I, No. 187. 
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He was beaten in the head, but the brain came {lit. jumped) out of 


the knee. 


Applied to a sudden or an unexpected event. Thus when a person 

suddenly or unexpectedly startles with an unimportant proposition or 
piece of news, a company who are deliberating over a serious affair. 


\JO ' 


^ ‘ Om. = brain. £*/) ‘ Om. =a knee. * Om. =he jumped. 
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Take care of ( 7 / 7 . conceal) your property, and accuse not your 
neighbour. 

Place your property in a safe position, so that there may be no occa¬ 
sion for accusing anybody of having stolen it. 

Eng. eq. Safe bind, safe find. 


✓ a" w ^ 7 / 

iuj .JI ^ I jl 
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#• 
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pregnant one (woman) asked for it, but the confined one ate it. 

9 , * 

‘ Om. = pregnant. hj^\ 


The 


On the misapplication of things. 


from 


r 
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‘ Om. = she was confined. 
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He came out of the khabb , but fell into the well. 


00 


s-i) ‘ Om. = the inclined plane before a well over which a 


bullock 


goes up and down in drawing water. 
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He escaped from the main body of the troops, but was plundered by 
a? party of raiders. 


,yui 


‘Om.=a large body of troops. It is usual for them on a 


march to plunder everybody they come across, unless he belongs to 
one of the tribes to which they belong or is protected by a man of one 

of the friendly tribes* 


? / o * 


? s 
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He escaped from death, but fell into Hadramaut. 
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All these three proverbs (Nos. 163, 164, and 165) are similar to one 
another in application. 

Eng. eq. From the frying pan into the fire. 
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Driven away from the town or country, how can he be quiet in 
his heart. 

A banished person is not likely to remain quiet in his banishment. 
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Birds alight on grain and not on a staff. 
Take bv persuasion, not by force. 


£ 


> a 
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A tyrant does not prosper. 
Similar in application to No. 74. 
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His tooth is his axe and his stomach his store basket. 


o ' 


stands for 




o^ 

and (jc^ f° r 


Applied to one who possesses nothing 
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Count the waves of the sea, the comers are more than the goers. 

Employed in the case of a person who has committed a fault and On 
behalf of whom pardon has been asked but refused ; this proverb is 
then used as a last argument to obtain pardon for that occasion, as 
chances for punishment are sure to present themselves again. It is also 
used as a consolation to a person who has lost any valuable thing. 

Conf. F. A P. Tom III, No. 1937. 

o 9 . os y 'o' 

I Lillxl t 17 1 


A thirsty one (she-camel) breaks the tank of water (to get at it). 
Applied in the sense of want of patience on the part of a needy 


person 



eq. A hungry man, an angry man. 


/ / 
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Give the sick man what he desires and say, “ May God give you 
health!” 

Used by a person when he is in great need of a thing and asks it as a 
favour. 




/ / 
♦♦ 1 
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Throw a stone ; (perchance) by the time it falls (to the ground) the 
wheel of fortune will have revolved. 


Employed in consoling persons who are found in deep and anxious 
thoughts. Origin of the proverb.—It is related that Nu‘mdn bin 
Mundhir used to consider a certain number of days unlucky and the 
others lucky, and that it was his habit during the unlucky period if 
anybody spoke to him to order his head to be cut off. Now, Nu‘mdn 
had an intimate friend living at some distance from him ; he died 
leaving a son, who in order to ingratiate himself into the favour of the 
king used to send him costly presents. This young man having been 
advised by his mother to visit the king personally repaired to him, but 
was not aware of his custom of beheading everybody that spoke to him 
on his unlucky days. It happened that the day on which the young 
man visited the king was one of his unlucky days, and the latter 
therefore ordered his head to be struck off when he saluted him. After 
a great deal of entreaty the young man obtained a respite of a certain 
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number of days to enable him to arrange his affairs before dying, on 
condition of his giving a security who should undergo the penalty in 
the event of his not returning within the time. An old man stood as 
his security, and the young man went away to arrange his affairs. On 
the last day of the respite the young man not having returned, the 
old man was ordered to undergo the punishment, but he asked as a 
favour that it may be put off till sunset and said, “ Throw a stone ; 
(perchance) by the time it falls (to the ground), the wheel of fortune 
will have revolved.” A stone was therefore thrown up, and by the 
time it could come down to the ground, the young man returned and 
also the sun set, and as that was the last day of the unlucky period, 
both the men escaped with their lives. Conf. Al-Meydd.nee’s version 
of the narrative, F. A. P., Caput I, No. 361, and Sale’s Translation 
of the Kurdn, Preliminary Discourse. 


✓ / // / / / 
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Learn to shave on the heads of madmen. 


Applied in the sense of experimenting first on valueless or worthless 
things. 


ac ✓ 




Om. =he shaved. 
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✓ / 




You have (only) to look to the purity or good origin (of a thing) 
even if it be thin or emaciated. 


On the principal point to be borne in mind in selecting a wife or an 
animal. 



There are six (dollars) against him and his sheep is worth six 
(dollars). 

Eng. eq. Six of one and half-a-dozen of the other. 


Sj UaSJ | 
/ 
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At the time of harvest he goes about singing songs. 

Applied to one who wastes his time in vain and frivolous things 
when there is an important business on hand. 
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At the lime of asking in marriage the tongue is moist, but after¬ 
wards it dries up like wood. 

While one is in need of a thing sweet promises are made, but 
direetly the object is gained they are all forgotten. 

Eng. eq. Vows made in storms are forgotten in calms. 
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[ have meat ; I shall not hunt vultures. Said by a person who has 
good things in his possession and need not therefore trouble himself 
about getting any inferior ones. 


s O / 9 / * O 9 
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A blind woman leading one suffering from ophthalmia. 
The blind leading the blind. 


9 / S / ry/ XXt 0 / 
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A borrowed thing may appear beautiful, but (the possession of it) 
does not last. 

Ever so beautiful a borrowed thing may be, it must sooner or later 
pass away from the possession of the borrower of it. 


cs o / 


*L> a*Jl stands lor s hJ ) =a loan 
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We have food in our food-bag, fire, in our pouch, and water !n our 
water-skin, and we come to people just as we like and please. 

Applied to persons who can afford to be independent of others. 
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My eye is satiated with (the sight of) the gravy of anchovies 
ApplieJ to one who is sick of a thing from an excess of it. 


y y ‘ O m. 5= anchovy. Engraulis com merson iamts. 
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The eye that does not see you does not blame you. 


What 
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The intoxication has passed away and anxiety has come. 

Applied to pain after pleasure and penury after plentiful ness. Conf. 
B. A. P-, No. 292. 
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What is dear (in price) cannot be sold twice (at the si 


high price). 


This proverb is generally used in reply to a shopkeeper who says that 
he himself has purchased a certain thing dear. 
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Better a raw thing with your own hands than a ripe one with the 
hands of another. 

On the advisability of accomplishing a thing oneself, however 
clumsily it may be done, instead of depending upon others to do it in a 

clever manner. 

£ £ 

c Jb v—JUJI 188 
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He who is defeated obeys. Conf. F. A. P., Caput XXV, No. 166. 

JlS| jill 189 

The act is that of the mean, but its consequences fall upon the great 


man. 

The sheikh of a tribe or the elder of a family is held responsible for 
the acts of persons belonging to the tribe or family, however low or 
mean they may be in position. 

o 'O' ' o 

<S? ^ J1 ^ l 9° 

/ / / / s 

A Deiwal sweet potato, compare it (with others) and measure it 
with the span. A woman is supposed to be about to buy a sweet 
potato and does not know which one to select. 

Applied to a person who is confused and unable to decide what 
course to adopt. 
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Deiwal is the name by which the town of Tatta in Sind is known to 
the ‘ OmAnees, who apply the name Deiwalee Banyans to the Hindus 
of that province. It is possible that sweet potatoes were imported 
from Sind in old days, and that they were very irregular in shape and 
difficult of being measured or compared with one another. 



dXi ‘ On). 
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= sweet potato. 




On the road take for a companion (/if. accompany) one who is 
stronger than yourself. 

On the advisability of having a strong protector on a journey or 
in any important undertaking. 


✓ / 

* Om. =hc accompanied. 
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(Like) Kdroot al-‘ alee which whenever a new spring is discovered 
(lit. comes out) says, “ It is mine.” 

Applied to a person who grabs everything he can get hold of, even on 
the ground of a fictitious claim. 

Upper Kiirooi is a village in the valley of the Beni-Ruw£heh, the 
people of which lay a claim to every spring that is found in its vicinity 
on the ground of its being a feeder of their own springs which, they 
allege, would dry if the new one is utilized in any other direction. 
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A club and a waist-wrapper, and the Lord is the provider. 

Applied to an improvident person who does not care or trouble him¬ 
self about earning his livelihood. 



‘ Om. =a waist-wrapper. 



Better old silk than new wool. 



It is better to have a valuable friend or thing though old than a 
valueless friend or thing though new. 
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Karein Wdsu'a overshades Smia.il. 

# 

* Applied to a defect or a drawback in a person or thing. 

Eng. eq. One scabbed sheep mars a flock. 

Karein IVdzu'a was a lofty fortified building on a hill in the town of 
Sim&il, and used to overshade all the date-palm plantations underneath 
it, thus preventing the trees from having a vigorous growth. It was 
pulled down in 1876 by an order of the late Sultan of Maskat. 
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Om. =it shaded or overshaded 
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If you want to pray, you cannot be prevented (lit. overcome). 
Eng. eq. Where there is a will there is always a way. 
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If he wants to die, brand him. stands for ^ ^ X =if. 

Said of one who is already suffering from an affliction, and to whom 
any additional pain would be a sure cause of his ruin or death. Brand¬ 
ing is a common remedy in ‘ Oman and is resorted to even for trivial 

complaints. 
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If you want a good son, select for him a good (maternal) grand¬ 
s' 

father and a good (maternal) uncle, ‘Om. = he selected. 

On the selection of a good wife. 


r C; J ^ bL 199 
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Whether you come by the pass or over the rocks the meeting place 

✓o' o' 

would be Riy&m. ‘O m.=a pass. rock. Both the 

on the way from Matrah to Maskat 

meet at Riyim. 

Said when the result is likely to be the same whichever way a thing 
is done. 


roads mentioned in the proverb 
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If he has been attacked by an evil spirit at Jabroo, how can the 

remedial measures be adopted in Riydm ? Jabroo is a suburb of 

Matrah, and Riyam a village on the way from Matrah to Maskat.* 
• . * * • • 

GC S $ 9 CC' 

S Jl* ‘ Om. = condition of a person attacked by an evil spirit. 

) Cr 

c Om. =an offering of food and incense was made to an evil spirit. 

On the unsuitableness of two things to each other. 
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If there be no flour, prepare ‘ aseedeh of it. ‘ Aseedeh is a sort of 

• ■ 

thick gruel the principal constituent of which is wheat flour. 

Applied to a person who asks for a greater thing than the one for 
which his request has been already refused. It is generally applied 
to an impudent beggar. 


Refused a crust, he demanded a loaf. 
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His size is that of a date-palm, but his reasoning (intelligence) that 
of a kid. 

Applied to one who has a large body but a small brain, —a fool. 
Conf. F. A. P., Tom. Ill, No. 1856. 
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Numbers overpower the brave. 
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Plenty on the table, but sadness in the stomach. 

Applied to a thing which is plentiful but profitless. Quantity with¬ 
out quality. Sadness in the stomach on account of the food being 
plentiful but not of the quality to benefit the person eating it. 



'f 


‘ Om. =a small round mat on which the tray containing the 


several articles of food is 
'O f 


placed. It is called also in some parts 


»• 

X 




Iks 
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Toil away, O Gazelle, and eat away, O Monkey. 

Used when a good person of rank works hard, and a wretched 
'worthless fellow enjoys the fruit of the work ; for instance, the master 
or lady of a house may work hard to earn money, whilst a slave or a 
lazy worthless member of the family derives the benefit of it. 

J iL ‘ Om. =a monkey. 

/ 

Eng. eq. Masters are generally the greatest servants in the house. 
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Like a sword in its scabbard or a man with his friends. 

Applied to an untried person or thing. 

Eng. eq. Judge not a ship as she lies on the stocks. 
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Like the blind man of BiysSk who is always replenishing his hookah 

S 

nth water and waving the date-stalk about (to kindle a fire). hJi ) 

Om. =a hookah. Biyak=z village in the valley of Beni-Ruwdheh. 

% 

Eng. eq. Many sift night and day, and yet get nothing but bran 
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One palm of the hand does not cause a clapping of hands. 
Eng. eq. ’Tis the second blow that makes a fray. 
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Humble words are better than a gift, pi. of 1 Om. —low. 
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A dog between two dogs is a coward and among three dogs is killed. 

The greater the number is of rivals in a field, the less the chance is 
of a man being bold or successful. 


7 
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Better a roving dog than a sleeping lion. 

Eng. eq. A living dog is better than a dead lion 
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In every difficulty there is a blessing. 

Used in the sense of consolation when one meets with a difficulty or 


disappointment. 
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Everyone has his sweepings in front of his house 
Every one has his faults and defects before him. 
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£Vzg. 6 ? f/. Every light has its shadow. 
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Every quarter (of a town or village) has some drawback or another. 
Eng. eq. Every bean hath its black. 
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Everything or everyone that is besieged is taken or conquered. 

A besieging enemy has only to wait patiently for a besieged 
to fall. 


place 
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Everyone has (the responsibility of) his crime upon himself. 
Everyone must himself suffer the penalty of his fault. 

Eng. eq. Every herring must hang by its own head. 
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For everything that drops there is a picker-up and for every spinster 
there is luck. 


Ik'i !; stands for £Jai' if ? (J 


/ / 


for and perhaps for hjlp. 


Eng. eq. No pot is so ugly as not to find a cover. 
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Every moustache has its scissors. 
Applied to the adaptation of things. 
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Everyone is pleased with his reasoning (intelligence) but not so in 
regard to his wealth. 

Everyone is contented with his intellectual powers but not with the 
wealth he possesses. 
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9, 

All (the dust) is alike ; the wind came and took it away. 

w • 1 


‘ Om. =wind. 

Applied to persons or things all equally bad. 
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Mention first the word you are ashamed or shy about. 

All disagreeable conditions ought to be settled before commencing 
a business. 

Eng. eq. A word before is worth two behind. 
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Everyone praises a market in which there is a profit (for himself). 
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Like one who searches for his aunt’s camel ; if he finds it, he rides 
and sings ; and if he does not find it, he walks and sings. 

/ / 

stands for |3I. 


Applied to a person who is sent in search of a thing or to do a 
business in which he takes no interest. 
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Like the cat of Adam which if you lifted up was a maund in weight 
and which if you left alone was (still) a maund in weight. 

This proverb can be used in two senses. First, in the sense of the 
Eng-, eq. A rolling stone gathers no moss. Secondly, in the sense of 
an ungrateful or a naturally bad person who is not affected by the 
kind of treatment he receives at the hands of people. 

% 

Adam is the name of a town in ‘ Omdn Proper, where a lean and 
miserable cat once lived ; it used to go about in the town, and whether 
it was fed well or not it never changed in its weight. 
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Like the blind Roller to whose beak food finds its way. 

Applied to a person who cannot exert himself and has to depend 
upon others for food. 

✓ 9 / 

Lo ‘ Om, = Indian roller —Corcicias indica. 
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Like a butcher of Nazwd,. 

Applied to a discontented person who always complains of a loss in 
his business or other matter. 

The butchers of Nazwi are noted for complaining of a loss, though 
there may be an undoubted proof of the case being the opposite of it. 

One of them was once given a bullock for nothing and told to 
slaughter it and sell the meat for his own benefit. On being question¬ 
ed as to the result, he complained of having suffered a loss though he 
had not to pay anything as the price of the bullock, and explained that 
the wear of his knives had also to be taken into consideration. Nazwd 
is a large important town in ‘ Omdn and was at one time its capital. 
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Do not trust a bull even if its head be in an oven, 

A caution against trusting a dangerous enemy even if he has fallen. 
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Neither an acid thing to clear the liver, nor a red thing to gladden 

children. 


Said of a useless thing or person. 
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Here I am, O (my) benefactor, even if you are an enchanter 
(oppressor). In ‘ Om£n enchanters are looked upon as oppressors of 

mankind. 

The call of one’s benefactor is readily answered even if he be a 
wicked man. 
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The meat is for the sorcerers or enchanters, whilst the curse falls on 

0^0 / 9 

the (poor) lapwing. S ‘ Om. = a lapwing— Lobivanellusgvensis* 

The people of € Omin generally have a firm belief in sorcery or 
enchantment, which is supposed to be in many instances the cause of 
disease and death. Enchanters are supposed to have three animals 

9 s 9 r>s s S 99 

in their service, namely, Jem. (hyena), 5 L£L*iu> (fox), and 

9 ry / 9 

^UtU^ (lapwing), which last acts as their messenger. The cry of 
this bird is looked upon as a very inauspicious omen, and the hearer of 


so y 


y s 


it always curses the bird with the phrase (May a bone 

stick in thy throat !). The cries of certain other animals are also 

looked upon as omens. Thus the cry of a cow is considered an inaus- 

/ 99 " 

picious one, and is replied to by the curse y (On thy horns 

may the danger fall !) ; the cry of a donkey is auspicious, and is 

o s 9 9 s o y 

replied to by the benediction <4 (Mayest thou prosper, 

O harbinger of plenty !) ; the cry of a camel is judged according to its 
nature ; if affectionate and tender it is considered auspicious, and 
if it be like a groan inauspicious, the phrase used in either case in 

✓ / / s y 

reply being v ^£JUj (Let us have thy affectionate cry 

✓ / 

but none of thy groaning). 
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In - the proverb the poor bird is cursed as being the messenger of 
the enchanters, who are supposed to be at a distance enjoying them¬ 
selves on meat and unaffected by the curse. 

The carrier of a disagreeable message is exposed to ill-treatment 
whilst the sender of it is safe at a distance. 
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He who enters among onions and garlic comes out stinking and 
in a contemptible plight. 

Eng. eq. He that lies with dogs must expect to rise with fleas. 
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Better a morsel (ready cooked) than an (empty) earthen cooking pot. 

It is better to have something which is likely to be of immediate use 
even if it be a little, than to have much of what is useless. 

. ‘ Om.=an earthen cooking vessel. 

J 1 

Eng . eq . A bird in hand is worth two in the bush. 
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If there was any good in Sind, it (Sind) would have been enough for 
its Darweishes or Sindees. 

Applied to a useless person who is not able to help himself for want 
of good qualities in him, much less those who depend on him. 
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Even if you run at the rate that wild animals do, you will not get 
more than your (predestined share of) means of sustenance. 

Applied in the sense of the preponderance of one’s luck over his 
exertions. 
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If there were no fools, rubbish (sweepings) would not be sold (lit. 
spent or used up). Conf. No. 118. 
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What happens to one in poor or embarrassed circumstances happens 
also to one in easy circumstances. 
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He who is not taught (discipline) by his people, is taught by fortune 
(time). 

... * 

Experience of the world and vicissitudes of fortune soon teach one 
how to behave himself, if he has not already learnt to do it. 



One does not exchange a sweetheart for a jinnee (evil spirit). 

One does not exchange a good thing or a favourite person for one 
that is bad and disliked. 
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/ / / 

The donkey is dead and the visiting is over. 

Applied to an ungrateful person who ceases paying visits when his 
purpose is gained. 
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Nothing or nobody can scratch my lip but my own nail. 

Nobody can do one’s work so well as himself. 
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While it passes (can be palmed off), we shall make it pass ; but when 
it won’t pass (cannot be palmed off), we shall not come. 

Origin .—It is related that an uneducated man once went to a village 
and set up there as a teacher. A short time after, an educated man 
happening to come there too, the villagers asked him to examine the 
boys, but he found that they knew nothing, and on his asking the 
teacher as to how he had taught them, is supposed to have received the 
above reply. * 

Applied to one who tries to serve for a time without knowing much 
about the work he has to do. 


‘Om. = not 
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are both used in the ( Omdnee dialect to 


indicate the future tense. 
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While the rain pours, the stone is moist. 
While fortune smiles, everything* that c 


Conf. 


No. 35. 
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Water more (in proportion) than the Hour (in the preparation of 
dough). 

Applied in the sense of want of proportions. 

Eng. eq. Make not your sail too large for your ship. 
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It (milk) is not enough for her (the cow's) calf, and he wants to make 

a> y 

cheese out of it. 4 Om. = It was enough. 


Applied to one who wants to venture beyond his means. 
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It cannot be that the sweetheart should be in Hail and the lover on 


horseback or at Gobreh. 
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On the necessity of certain conditions being present for certain 
matters ; thus, according to ‘ Omdnee ideas, it would be difficult for 
two lovers to love each other when they are at a distance from each 
other. 
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Two swords cannot be (contained) in one scabbard, nor can two 
sultans (reign) together. 

Eng. eqs. Two stars cannot shine in the same hemisphere. One 
nail drives out another. Conf. F. A. P., Caput XXIII, No. 365. 
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“ Leave off your child and take up our children,” is a thing that 
cannot be (done). 

Applied to one who proposes an unnatural course, or asks another 
person to do his work when that other person has his own work to 


attend to. \ ‘ Om. =he abandoned or left. 
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Cloth cannot be torn between two wise men. 

» Friendship between two wise men is not easily broken off. 
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There is no watercourse or rivulet which is ever choked by its own 
flow (water). 

No difficulty can be found in adapting two things to each other when 
they are intended or made for that purpose. 
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There is no heap (of dates) free from dry and shrivelled ones. 


There are black sheep in every flock. 
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Nobody fights an army but he who is afraid of blame. . {g 
‘ Om. =he was afraid. 

Nobody goes willingly to a war. It is the fear of being blamed 
afterwards as a coward that induces one to do so. 
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A Bitineh woman in a room is no wonder. 

The women of the Bitineh coast are looked upon as commoi 

therefore the fact of one of them being* in a room (probably as 
wife) is not a matter of wonder. 
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A misfortune or a roof does not fall on the head of any but an unfor- 

✓ / 

tunate (weak) person. ‘ Om. =a calamity. 


This proverb is used in the sense of misfortunes generally befalling 
persons who are already unfortunate or unable to bear them. 

Eng. eq. Misfortunes seldom come single. 
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We do not know Hay a ‘ A'sun from Jaradee. 

% • 

Applied to two things which cannot be distinguished from each other on 
account of there being very little difference between them. Hava ‘ A'sum 

and Jaradee are two places on the Batineh coast so close to each 

% • 

other, that it is difficult to tell the boundary line of one from that of 
the other. Conf. No. 138. 
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Nobody knows my secret language but my own son. 

Eng. eq. The wearer best knows where the shoe pinches. 
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No debt or claim is lost ; it is sure to have its dematiders (sooner or 
later). 

Generally applied to a case of blood revenge. 

Origin .—The ‘ Omanees attribute this proverb to the time of the 
Prophet ‘Eesa (Jesus) who, it is related, one day climbed up a tree 
on a bank of a river and sat there, when a hbrseman also happened 
to come there, and having dismounted from his horse and undressed 
himself jumped into the river for bathing. After bathing he remount¬ 
ed his horse and went away, forgetting to carry with him a bag of 

money which he had deposited on the bank of the river. He was 
shortly after followed by another man, who also selected the same spot 
for bathing, and on redressing having discovered the bag of money 
took it away with him. Soon after this a third man came to the same 

spot, and while he was in the act of bathing, the horseman having by 

this time discovered his loss returned galloping to the tree and 
demanded his bag back from the man who was actually bathing at the 
time. He, however, denied all knowledge of it, and an altercation took 
place between them, whereupon the horseman drew his sword and 
slew the other man. “ ‘Eesa, who had been quietly watching all these 
events, was greatly astonished and perplexed, upon which a voice from 
Heaven said, “ ‘Eesd, do not be astonished ; the forefathers of the 
horseman were great tyrants and used to force labour from people, 
while the second man’s forefathers were among the labourers who 
were unpaid, and he had therefore a claim which has now been paid. 
In the case of the third man one of his forefathers had killed a fore¬ 
father of the horseman, who has now in retaliation for it killed him. 
Thus no claim is lost. Sooner or later it is sure to have its demanders.” 
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Hie washer of the dead does not guarantee Paradise (to the dead). 


Applied in the sense of means to obtain a thing not necessarily 
meaning success. A person helping one is not bound to bring the 
thing to a successful issue. 



Not every time is the jar saved. 


Eng. eq. A pitcher goes often to the well but is broken at last. 
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The date-palms of a mountainous country belong to the camel, and 
the date-palms watered with a leathern bucket are in danger of 

perishing. 

Applied to labour without profit, and also to a person between two 
misfortunes. The first part of the proverb is expressed figuratively, 
the expense of bringing down the produce of a mountainous country 
on camel-back being too great to allow of any profit. J U = property 
which in l Omin being composed principally of date-palms, is the 

name now commonly applied to them. | ‘Om.=a skin, 
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Date-palms planted in sand, when they fall down, are lost. 
* Om. = Sandy soil. 



Everything founded on unstable ground is in danger of being lost. 
A weak foundation destroys the superstructure. 
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“Why do you beat me?” He said, “Because the cartilages of 
the breast are splitting me.” 

Applied to a person who revenges himself upon others than those 
who have injured him. 
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“ Why do you bawl out ?” He said, “ There is wind in my stomach. 55 


Nobody complains without a reason. 
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The property is her father’s, and yet they give her food for the journey 
only in a palm-leaf basket. 

Applied to one who has no control over his own affairs. 
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Nothing will benefit you but the blood of your heel (your son), or the 
purchase of your money (your slave). 

It is only those who are interested in a person’s welfare that help 
him. 
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There are no conditions binding on the generous. 

Whatever a generous man gives ought to be taken without restrict¬ 
ing him to any conditions. 


Eng. cq. Never look a gift horse in the mouth. 
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We are not short of limes that we should squeeze sharjaban (SoJanum 
violctceum ). 


On substituting a bad thing for a good one which is in abundance. 
Limes are abundant in ‘Omin, and it would be preposterous to sub¬ 
stitute for them a fruit which only somewhat resembles them in 
appearance. 
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The vain and the useless enjoy the wealth of the stingy, while the 
property of the idle and useless belongs to the devil and the vile or 

contemptuous, 

** • 

A miser hordes his wealth to be wasted in immoral and vain pur¬ 
poses by his heirs who are generally idle and worthless. 

Eng. eq. The devil lies in the miser’s chest. c 
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A mithMl in weight of authority is better than a bcihar of kindness. 

Acts in obedience to orders of persons in authority are more readily 
performed than those prompted by kindness. 

Eng, eq. A friend at court is better than a penny in the purse. 

Mithkal=thQ smallest weight known to the Arabs, equal to a dirham 
* 

and three-sevenths of a dirham. 

Bahdr stands for buhdr— the largest weight known to the ‘ Om£- 

»' • % 

nees, equal to 200 Maskat maunds. 
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The bucket pulley makes a noise, but the water is carried away by 


the wind. 


Eng. eq . Much ado about nothing. 
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for drawing water. Conf. F. A. P., Caput XII. No. 81, and Caput 


V., No. 13. 
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If Mureimo closes her door, the door of God is open. 

This proverb is used when a person tries to put off giving help or a 
gift, by stratagem. 

Mureimo was a wily and cunning woman who lived in Wadi Akk 
in the reign of Sayyid Sultan bin Hamad. 
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Mas ( oodeh brings news without being asked. ‘ Om. —he asked. 

Applied to a meddlesome person who interrupts others in conversa¬ 


tion. 
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We have the moon instead of the Bdnydn’s lamp. 


/ / 




‘ Om., 


stands for ^)^vu = a lamp. 

A Bdnyin’s lamp is supposed to last much longer and to give 
brighter light than an Arab’s ; hence the comparison with it in the 

proverb, that being the best lamp that an Arab can think of. 
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Action is expected from man and blessing from God. 

Eng. eq. Use the means and God will give the blessing. 



In the direction of land there is fear of being burnt, and in the 
direction of the sea there is fear of being drowned. 

Between two difficulties. 
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He who sells radishes is paid in date-stones. 
Eng. eq . As you sow, so you shall reap. 
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1 Om. stands for 




‘ Om.-date-stones. Radishes are generally sold 


by gardeners, who take payment for them in date-stones on which they 
feed their cattle. As the selling of radishes is considered a vulgar 
occupation, so is also the kind of payment for them. 
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He that gives (anything) out of generosity has it returned. 

“ He that hath pity upon the poor lendeth unto the Lord ; and that 
which he hath given will He pay him again.” Proverbs, XIX, 17. 
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If you wish to be remembered do good or otherwise evil. ^ stands 
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otherwise. 
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If you want the milk a pot full, examine her (the cow’s) state (lit. 
colour). Conf. No. 49. 

On the advisability of examining a thing or animal carefully before 
making a purchase. 
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He who has (a wall) built over his hand must have it cut off. 
He who meddles with the business of others must suffer for it 
En%, eq. He that blows in the dust fills his eyes. 
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When you come nobody is glad, and when you go away you are not 
missed. 

Applied to a useless person. 
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You consider him agreeable whom you love, whilst you pull out the 
eyes of him whom you hate. 

Applied to a person who winks at the faults of those whom he likes 
and is ready to find fault with those whom he hates. 

Eng. eq. (Of the first part.) Love is blind. (Of the latter part.) 
Faults are thick where love is thin. Conf. F. A P., Caput XXIV., 
No. 283. 
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If you cut (grass), you will get your dinner. 

On the advisability of working to obtain one’s livelihood 
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He who spends and does not calculate, becomes bankrupt and is not 
aware (of it). 

Eng. eq. Who spends before he thrives will starve before he thinks. 
Conf. F. A. P., Caput XXIV., No f 491. 
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If your neighbour is your enemy, remove from the house. 

On avoiding quarrelsome neighbours and keeping aloof from dis¬ 
agreeable things. Conf. B. A, P., No. 9. 
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If you see your friend being shaved apply water (to your own head). 
Used in the sense of being* warned by the calamities of others. 
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Similar to gc {J I _ dJ j U. hsJ “ Let 

him who has his neighbour’s beard shaved pour water over his own 
beard.” Conf. B. A. P., No. 10. 
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You yourself are the cause (of the misfortune) ; you hunt after 
beating and have got it. 

Said to one who has brought a misfortune on herself and com¬ 
plains of it. 
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You yourself are the cause of your injury, the wound of your hand. 
Similar to the last one. 
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He who sees with his eye is straitened in his heart, 
heart. 

Eng. eq. What the eye sees not the heart rues not. 
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He who strikes his staff gets his (share of) wheat. 

At harvest time the people that help in beating corn are paid for 
their trouble in grain. 

Eng. eq. No gains without pains. 
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He who covets sinks or is drowned. 




J0 f Om. 


it (a ship) sank. 


Eng. eq. The covetous man is his own tormentor. Conf. F. A, P. f 
Tom III., No. 1829. 
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From a loved one or friend, even if it be a raisin. 

A gift from a friend is highly appreciated, even if it be a trifling one 


Conf. B. A. P., No. 387. 
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He who is not before the eye is absent from the mind 
Eng. eq. Out of sight out of mind. 
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Owing to the victory (of the times) over you, measure out your grain 
(to yourself). 

Applied to a dull market or want of work owing to hard times. In 
the proverb the shopkeeper is supposed to be a woman, and is told to 

amuse herself by measuring out grain to herself for a want of pur- 

* is the pronominal affix of the second person fern. sing, in 


chasers. 




the 1 Om&nee dialect. 
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wheat. 
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Let him who has means of employing a stratagem (to gain his 
object) do so, for stratagems are (reckoned) among the qualities of 

good and brave men. 
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He who does not think of consequences has no friend in the world. 
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When a he-camel lies down its loads increase. 
Eng, eq. All lay loads on the willing horse. 
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He who depends upon another loses his wealth (///. his wealth 
diminishes), 

Eng. eq. Trusting to others’ care has been the ruin of many. 
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What would bring him back to the. country or town ? He has 
neither property nor children. 


Applied to one who has left a place and has no interest in it. 
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‘ Om. stands for I* = what. 
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“What has taught thee (O fox,) to make a proper distribution? ” 
It said, “ What the wolf has (received) in its face.” 

Applied in the sense of taking* a warning from the fate of others. 

I 

Origin .—It is based on a very old fable, in which a lion is supposed 
to have asked a wolf to distribute some meat between all the animals, 
and the latter having kept the best portion for itself, the lion was 
enraged and slapped it in the face. A fox having been next asked to 
do it, took for itself the worst part, whereupon the lion is supposed to 
have asked the fox the above question. Conf. story ioi, Chap. I, 
“ Nafhat-al-Yaman.” 
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Fire leaves (behind it) ashes. 

Fire is here compared allegorically to a good and great man and 
ashes to a worthless son. 
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The fire of the gum acacia tree leaves behind it cinders. 

This proverb like the last one is also used allegorically, the cinders 
being compared to a son who is likely eventually to develop into a 
great man like his father. 
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Fire cannot be put out with a sidis measure (lit. a sidis measure 
cannot be placed over fire). Sidis * Om. = a wooden dry measure. 

Eng. eq. Fire is not to be quenched with tow. 
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Dispute and be not disappointed ; by disputing* you will meet with 
^uck-_you will get either the woman or (at least) the she-ass. 

Origin .—It seems to have originated from a very curious story. It 
is said that a man and his wife were one day on their way to another 
village, the woman riding a female donkey and the man walking* by 
her side. On the road they met an old blind man, who was also 
proceeding in the same direction. They pitied him and asked him to 
ride the donkey. When they neared the place of destination, the 
owner of the donkey asked the old man to alight and go his own way, 
upon which the latter turning round said, that both the animal and the 
woman belonged to him and refused to give them up. The owner 
argued in vain with the old man, and the matter had eventually to be 
referred to the village authorities, who decided that either the woman 
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or the donkey must belong to the old man. stands for 
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The she-camel of a liar must tire (in the end). Conf. No. 114. 
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Selected out of the heap it (a date) went bad in the bag. 
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a heap of dates before the}' are 


packed. 
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Om.=it rotted dry so that it crumbled as a fine 


powder. ,v^i ‘ Om.=a heap of date bags arranged one over another 

✓ 

with the object of draining off the treacle which oozes out of the 
dates. 

Applied to a favourite thing or person not answering one’s expecta¬ 
tions. 



Alas for the country when the cat and the rat join together in 
working ! 

Remedy worse than the disease. 

This proverb seems to be based on the version cf the destruction of 
the great sadd (dyke) of Mdrab in Yaman, given by al-Bagawee in his 

Conf. F. A. P., Caput I f No. 453. 
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She leaves off her (legitimate) child and bringfe up her bastard one. 

Applied to a person who gives up a real claim and fights for an 
imaginary one. 

Eng. eq. Catch not at the shadow and lose the substance. 
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Either it (the stick) will hit it (the ball) or fall in the straw. 

A contest has only two ends ; one can either win or lose. 

This proverb is based on a certain game of children in which the 
player has to hit a ball with a small stick. 
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What has taught the ass to eat jujubes ? 


j Ixf from P. = jujubes. ^ 
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Eng. eq. To cast pearls before swine. 
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Shaking is the result of cheerfulness, ajid breaking wind with a 
sound is the result of good health. 

Applied to one who is insolent or proud on account of wealth or any 
other cause. 
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She (a she-goat) dances, but her life-time is becoming shortened. 

Applied to the unsuitableness of an action, dancing being an expres¬ 
sion of joy, whilst life becoming shorter is a matter for sorrow or grief. 
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What bagleh ever becomes straitened on account of its own mast ? 


'agleh =a kind of small sailing vessel. Conf. No. 249. 
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‘OMANEE PROVERBS. 



O stealer of the cock, on your head is the feather. 

En%. eq. The guilty conscience is its own accuser. 

✓ f , 

vs/'-rHfk 314 

✓ / 


0 stranger, be well-behaved. 

Advice to a stranger in a foreign place. 


o' ? of - 

JkJ 1 cpjj j 
' •• / 


5 


O' f of 


f 


: (* 



When I sink fish eat me and when I float birds eat me. ‘ Om. 


a/ 


it sank to the bottom. £. ‘ Om. = 5 t floated. 


In a dilemma. Conf. No. 274. 


/ O ' / ' ' 
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Even on the day of cleaning the date-palms, he is not satisfied with 
their fibres. 

Applied to a discontented man who is not satisfied even when he 
has plenty. 


/ / / 

& } ‘Om. =the operation of pulling out the bottoms of date- 
palm branches, which remain attached to the trunks after the 

' o ' 

branches are broken off, with an iron instrument named <_ 

4 

During this operation a considerable quantity of the fibrous tissue 
of palms is torn off and scattered about. 



When the jujube fruit falls and the cake of bread begins to smell, 
night and day become equal. This happens in spring, when jujubes 
becoming overripe fall off, and new wheat of which the cake of bread 
is supposed to be made is collected, the smell of the cake evidently 

referring to its being baked, 


* Om. = when. 
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When she (a she-camel) could not carry a large bag* of dates, she 
turned to a half one. 

Every one must work according to his capacity. 




c b aoK v?. 


( Om. =he was able. 


✓ / 


large mat bag con¬ 


taining preserved dates. 


£/ 1 Om. = ha 1 f a jamb or any piece cut off from a jamb. 

> • 

/ 
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When she did not know how to play, she said that the play-ground 


was narrow. 


Eng. eq . A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 


O * w£ 
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Whilst people sew Suwdihilee cloth , I have been braiding the edges 
of a gunny bag or a date basket. 

Applied to inappropriateness of things, and also to one who wastes 

both a good thing and his time in trying to decorate a thing which 
is originally bad or ugly. 




. j> 

O * \JJ 1 

JLsrnf I J) l_j y ‘ Om. =a fine kind of long-cloth 
/ / 


S ✓ 


jjjkj ‘ Om. =a kind of braid made from two silk strings of differ- 
ent colourJ, generally sewn on to the neck or front of a shirt. 


* s 0/ 


‘ Om. =a gunny bag or sack. £JU^<, ' Om. =a bag made of palm 


leaves, 



Art. XV .—The Oriental Congress at Hanoi. 

% 

By Professor M. Macmillan, i\a. 

[Read 17th January 19C3.] 

The Congress of Orientalists at Hanoi or, as it is to be entitled in 
future, Le Premier Congr'cs International des Etudes d'Extreme-Orient, 
will be remarkable in the history of Oriental learning as being the 
first Congress of Orientalists held in the East. This fact gives it a 
distinctive character and some obvious advantages. However indus¬ 
trious and keen-sighted and sympathetic an Orientalist may be, he 
cannot learn as much from books and such fragments of monuments 
as may be transported to European museums as he can by visiting the 
countries that he studies, conversing with the people, inspecting with his 
own eyes architectural and other monuments in their proper surround¬ 
ings, and absorbing into his soul the ‘ genius loci.’ This amounts to 
saying that the Orientalist ought, if possible, to perfect himself by 
travelling to the East, and it may be urged that savants can and do 
travel to the countries in which they are specially interested, even with¬ 
out the inducements offered by Congresses. This is true. But, on the 
other hand, Congresses held in the East would undoubtedly attract 
savants who would probably never leave Europe without such an 
inducement. It is probable, for instance, that the representatives 
of Italy, Austria, Germany, Norway, Japan and many other delegates 
who attended the Congress of Hanoi, would never have visited Indo- 
China, if they had not been invited to attend the Congress, and had 
their way to the Far East smoothed for them by the liberality of the 
French Government. Further, even if they had by any chance 
done so, they would not have derived so much advantage from an 
ordinary visit as they must have derived from seeing and hearing 
everything in the company of their compeers, by discussion with 
whom they could mutually solve each other’s difficulties and arrive 
at clearer and more correct conclusions. Another great advantage 
of such a Congress is that it can pronounce judgments with the au¬ 
thority due to its collective wisdom. The importance of this is 
exemplified in the question of the transcription of Annamite into 
Roman characters, which has hitherto been conducted according to 
an illogical and misleading method, or want of method, different 

* w 

from that followed in the transcription of other Oriental languages. 
But this method has been in existence for a long time, and in accord¬ 
ance with it have been published many books, the authors and 
publishers of which are, as might be expected, strongly opposed to 
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any change. It would probably have continued in use indefinitely 
to the great prejudice of the study of the language and the educa¬ 
tion of the Annamite people. Now however that it has been 
unanimously condemned by the Congress, there is every reason to 
hope that an improved method of transcription will be adopted. 


In response to the invitations sent out, thirty-six delegates were 
appointed by various Governments and learned societies. It is 
remarkable that no delegate was appointed to attend the Congress by 
Russia or England or by any learned body in Russia or England. 
Nor was any delegate appointed by the Indian Government or by the 
Calcutta Branch of the Asiatic Society. The Government of Austria- 
Hungary and the Imperial Museum of Natural History in Vienna were 
represented by Councillor Heger ; the Royal Museum of Ethnography 
in Berlin by Dr. Stoenner ; the Italian Government by Professor 
Nocentini of the University of Rome, by Count de Pull6, Professor at 


the University of Bologna, and by Signor Volpicelli, Consul-General 
of Italy at Hongkong ; the University of Christiania by Professor 

Lieblein. There were also five delegates from Japan—three of whom 
were Germans—one delegate from the Dutch Indies, one from Siam, 
and one representative of the Yale University. The delegates chosen 
by the Geographical Society of Amsterdam, the University of Hel¬ 
singfors in Finland, the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
and one or two others did not put in an appearance, so that, though 
thirty-six delegates were appointed, only twenty-seven attended the 
meetings of the Congress. There were also more than fifty ‘ membres 
adherents au Congres,’ some of whom were present and read papers 
or sent papers to be read there. 


A preliminary meeting was held on Wednesday, December 3rd, 
under the presidency of M. Finot, President of the Committee of 
Organisation and Director of the Ecole Franchise d’Extreme-Orient, 
who was, as a matter of course, elected president of the Congress. 
Presidents and secretaries were also elected for the three sections into 
which the Congress was divided, namely, (1) India, (2) China and 
Japan, and (3) Indo-China. Three Commissions were also appointed. 
The first Commission was to report on the subject of the transcription 
of Annamite, Thai and the other languages of Indo-China. The 
second was to consider the plan on which a manual of Indo-Chinese 
philology should be prepared. The third was to report on the Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit-Chinese dictionary being prepared by three Japanese 
scholars with the collaboration of the French School of the Far East. 
Finally it was determined to follow the example of the Congress of 
Hamburg, and publish only summaries of the papers read and of the 
remarks made in the discussion of the papers. 
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On the morning of December 4th the Congress was formally opened 
by M. Beau, Governor-General of Indo-China, who commenced the 
proceedings by welcoming the Congress in a short speech. M. Finot, 
the president of the Congress, and eight of the leading delegates 
Made appropriate replies, the most striking of which was that of the 
Count de Pulle, one of the Italian delegates, who in an eloquent and 
impassioned speech showed how such Congresses of learned men, 
assembled from different parts of the world, promote international 
sympathy and do much to remove the mutual distrust of nations. His 
peroration was much applauded, in which he expressed an earnest 
hope that the Congress at Hanoi would forge an additional link of 
sympathy between the great nations of France and Italy already 
united in sentiment by the consciousness of their common Latin origin 
and by the fact that they shared the blessings of living under free 
Governments. The regular business of the Congress began the same 
afternoon after the usual interval of three hours for dejeuner and 
repose that is kept sacred in the French cities of Indo-China. The 
Congress, either collectively or in its separate sections, had nine sittings 
on December 4th, 5th, 6th and 8th, at which nearly fifty discourses 
were delivered. Owing to the number of papers, only a very limited 
time could be allowed to each and to the discussion of the questions 
treated in the papers. Most of them were in French, but the Japanese, 
American, and English delegates were allowed to address the Congress 
in English. A great variety of Oriental subjects were expounded and 
discussed. Professor Lieblein, the veteran Egyptologist, who had 
come all the way from Norway, gave twm discourses—one on the 
name of Amenophis IV, the other on the myth of Io. He also took 
part with the Count de Pulle in an erudite duet on the Egyptian * Puni,’ 
meaning Phoenician, and the Sanskrit ‘ pani,’ meaning the people, 
especially the mercantile class, tending to show that there was once a 
Phoenician colony in India in whose hands was the commerce with 
Egypt mentioned in the Bible. Dr. Cordier, of Pondicherry, gave an 
account of a large number of Sanskrit works on medicine recently 
discovered by himself or others pursuing the same line of investigation. 
Shams-ul-Ulama Jivanjee Jamshedjee Modi’s paper on the references 
to China that are to be found in the ancient books of the Parsees was 
read before the Indian section. M. de Fontainieu read a paper on the 
pagotins and puranas of Southern India, the pagotin being the 
embryonic form which developed into the pagoda, while the Southern 
India puranas contain the legends connected with the origin of the 
pagotins. Captain Pfoundes, an Irish captain, who was old enough 
to have taken part in the war with China due to the Arrow inci¬ 
dent, explained the symbolism of Buddhist ceremonies and showed 


10 
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various vestments, scarfs, and rosaries that he had received as 
marks of his position in the hierarchy of Buddhist free-masonry; 
for he had settled in Japan and turned Buddhist, and thus been 
initiated into many of the inner mysteries of that religion 
unknown to scholars who studied the subject from the outside. Th” 
veteran Dupois, who distinguished himself by his intrepid explora- 
tions in Tonkin thirty years ago, did not read any paper, but took 
part in the discussions. Many papers were read on Indo-Chinese 


ethnography, philology, geography and archaeology, those being natur¬ 
ally the most interesting subjects to the French colony at whose 
capital the Congress held its sittings. To us in India especial interest 


must attach to the account given by the Count de Pulld of his researches 


in Indian cartography. In his address be gave a summary ofthe 
contents of the third part of his work on the ancient cartography of 
India, of which the first part, presented to the Congress of Rome, 
has already been published in the fourth volume of the ‘Stud! 

Italiani di Filologia Indo-Iranica,’ and the second part, presented to 
the Congress of Hamburg, is now passing through the press. This 
third part comprehends the period of the Renaissance and the first 
century after the voyage of Vasco da Gama. The Count de Pulte 
remarked that even before Vasco da Gama’s famous voyage some 
positive knowledge of Indian geography had reached the West, and 
had gradually modified the representation of India in.certain maps. 
It was interesting to follow the development of Indian cartography up 
to the middle of the seventeenth century and to observe that different 
representations of the shape of the peninsula characterised the schools 
of cartography in different nations. He insisted on the fact that the 


knowledge of the ideas formed by ancient geographers was indispens¬ 
able for the identification of names and other geographical facts, so 

that cartography was indispensable as the first chapter of all historical 


geography. The address was illustrated by a magnificent display of 
maps. It will be interesting to the Indian public to know that the 
learned Count is coming to India with his boxes full of these maps, and 

that he will presently repeat his discourse in Calcutta and, if possible, 
in Bombay. 


The final session of the Congress was held on the afternoon of 
December 8th. At this meeting it was first resolved that the Congress 
should be entitled “ Le Premier Congres International des Etudes 
d’Extreme-Orient. ” It was further resolved that the Count de Pulle, 
being exceptionally qualified for the work by his study of Indian car¬ 
tography, should be invited to undertake a w 7 ork on the ancient 
topography of Indo-China ; that the adoption of a more rational method 
of transcription of Annamite on the basis proposed by the Transcription 
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Commission of the Congress should be recommended ; that a sys¬ 
tem of transcription for Thai should be presently determined by the 
Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient ; that European Orientalists should 
be invited to make such suggestions as might aid Messrs. Nanjio, 
Takakusu, and Tokiwai in the compilation of the Buddhist Sankrit- 

Chinese dictionary they are preparing, and that the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment should be asked to encourage by all means a work destined to 
be an honour to Japanese science ; and that the plan of a manual of 
Indo-Chinese philology, which was being prepared by Colonel Gerini, 
should be approved by the Congress. Such were the main results of 
the Congress, which was concluded by a final address given by 
M. Finot, the President. 


The regular meetings of the Congress were agreeably varied by 
two banquets and by two interesting and well-planned excursions. 
One banquet was given to the Congress at the Metropole Hotel by the 
official members ; the other was given by M. Beau at Government 
House. At the former banquet the foreign members of the Congress 
returned thanks for their hospitable entertainment in thirteen different 
languages. The excursions enabled the Congress to see not only 
archreological monuments but also something of the life led by the 
natives and the French settlers in the country districts of Tonkin. 
In the first and shorter excursion the members of the Congress went 
by the early morning train to the small station of the pagoda of Lim. 
A short walk took us to the municipal hall of the small village com¬ 
munity, where we were received with dragon standards and flags 
and other symbols of honour. After taking refreshment we walked 
to the pagoda preceded by the flag of the Irish Buddhist, which 
represented rays of light proceeding from the mystic svastica in the 
centre. When we reached the pagoda we found a service going on. 
It was strange to see the impassive faces of the priests, who compos¬ 
edly chanted their hymns and took not the slightest notice of the 
strangers assembled in their temple from the farthest parts of the earth. 
Behind the altar there w'ere numerous images of Buddha. In the back 


part of the temple building there were cloisters full of images ot Bud¬ 
dha and his disciples, many of which looked as if they might be good 
likenesses of real persons. At a little distance was an enclosure 
devoted to the memory of a past benefactor of the place. It contained 
a large stone chair for the man and a smaller one for his wdfe, and 
before the chairs were images of men and horses sculptured in stone. 
From the height on which this mausoleum was built a good view 
could be obtained of the surrounding country, the most remarkable 
features of which were the villages enclosed in great hedges of bamboo. 
These high hedges were dangerous obstacles to the French troops 
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when they were effecting the conquest of the country. They must in 
the present days of peace prove very useful means of keeping unde¬ 
sirable visitors, human or animal, out of the villages. When they had 
seen all that was to be seen at Lim, the Congress returned to the train, 
which took them back as far as Phu-tu-Son on the way to Hanoi. 
Here they had ‘ dejeuner ’ and saw more Buddhist temples and memo¬ 
rials of old dynasties of kings. The second excursion to the frontier 
of China was on a large scale and took two days. The party had the 
satisfaction of setting foot in the Celestial Empire, where they w re 
entertained at tea by the Chinese colonel in command of the front 
fortress. The hilly scenery on the border was very beautiful, a id 
there was a large grotto to explore. This expedition was the hst 
event on the programme of the Congress. After returning to Haifei, 
the members set about preparing for their departure to their respective 
homes, delighted with the hospitable reception they had received and 


the many wonders they had seen, and not dissatisfied with the results 
of their learned labours. 





Art. XVI— A Stldr grant of Saka 1049. 


IK 


By K. B. PATHAK, B.A., 

Professor of Sanskrit, Peccan College, Poona. 

(Communicated, March 1903.) 

iis copperplate grant has been obtained by me through the kind- 
{ 0 f a friend at Poona. It belongs to a blacksmith of Vadavali 

near Than a. It consists of three plates. The first and the last have 
10 protect the writing and are inscribed on one side only. Each 

plate measures 
ring to connect them 
mv hands. The inscription is written in Nagari characters and the 
Sanskrit language. It is in prose and verse. Like other grants of 
this line it frequently uses s (F) where we should expect s (^T) or sli (T). 
It records that in Saka 1049 expired, the cyclic year being Plavamga, 


rnr > 


10 


y by 8.j" and has a hole in the lower part for a 
The ring was lost when the grant came into 


on Friday, the 15th of the bright half of the month Kartika, the great 
feudatory king Aparadityadeva granted to a Brahmin of the VAji- 
M&dhyandina Sakha the village of Vadavali together with fields 

in the village of Mora. 

This inscription is very interesting. It clears up many obscure 
points in the history of the Silar or Sikihar Kings of Tliana. The 
king calls himself AparAjita or Aparaditya, the son of Anantadeva and 
the grandson of Nag&rjuna. The date of the grant being Saka 1049, 
or A.D. 1127, it is plain that this is the Aparaditya, “the Lord of the 
Konkan,” who is mentioned in Mankha’s Srikanthacharita as sending 

Tejakantha from SurpAraka or SopArA to the literary congress held at 
Kashmir in the reign of Jayasimha whose period appears to be 
A.D. 1129 to 1150. 1 

There were frequent wars between the Kadambas of Goa and the 
Silaharas of Northern Konkana. We learn from old Kanarese inscrip¬ 
tions that Jayakesi I, King of Gova, invaded and conquered Kavadi- 

dvipa and slew its king who is believed to have been the Mummuni 
of the present grant and the uncle of Anantap&la, the father of 
Aparaditya. Kavadidvipa is easily identified with the kingdom 
of the Thana Silahiras, so named after Kapardi I or II men¬ 
tioned in the present inscription. However, Anantadeva, the 
father of Aparaditya, seems to have retrieved the fortune of his family. 2 


1 . J. Bom. Br. R. A. S., 1877^ pp. 50, 51. 
Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part II, p. 544. 
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In 11 . 32—35 of the present inscription we read “There arose a demon 
by name Chchhittukka, a very god of death, to destroy the world. Then 
the whole confederacy of his feudatories thus assembled. The religious 
forest being devastated, the elders having perished, the treasury being 
empty, the prosperity of the country having waned in which towns¬ 
people and their followers greatly suffered, there remained only one 
horse, his two arms and a sword. Drawing it quickly Apariditya 
boldly faced the enemy. The latter was at a loss to know clearly 
whether to fight or take to flight, and through fear of him sought 
refuge in the territory of the Mlechchhas.” Chhittukka or Chhattuga 3 , 
being a well-known Kadamba title, we can easily conclude that the 
enemy mentioned in the foregoing passage was no other than Jaya¬ 
kesi II. He is described, in an inscription dated Saka 1048, as ruling 
over Kavaclidvipa and some other provinces, while in another inscrip¬ 
tion dated six months later Kavadidvipa is omitted from the list of 


possessions belonging to Jayakesi II. 4 From these facts it is easy to 
infer that between Saka 1048 and 1049 Aparaditya inflicted a heavy 
defeat upon Jayakesi II. and recovered the territory that once belonged 
to his ancestors. It is highly probable that on this occasion Apara¬ 
ditya received assistance from Vijayaditya, his kinsman of the Kolapur 
branch, who is said to have reinstated the fallen lords of Thana in 
their kingdom. 

This grant is also of interest in furnishing a correct interpretation of 
the date of the inscription in the temple of Ambarnath near Kalyflna 

which has formed the subject of controversy among scholars. The 
date consists of three decimal figures, the first of which closely resem¬ 
bles the modern Nagari 7. Dr. Bhau Daji read the date as Saka- 
samvat 782. Dr. Bhagavanlal Indraji, on the other hand, interpreted 
it as Saka-amvat 982 because a figure closely resembling the modern 

N&gari 7 really stands for 9 in the Vallabhi grants and in an inscrip¬ 
tion of Bhojadeva at Gwalior, dated in the Vikrama year 933. Dr. 
Fleet has contributed an elaborate paper 4 in which he upholds Dr. Bhau 
Daji’s reading on the grounds (1) that in the Vallabhi grants we are 
concerned with numerical symbols and (2) that we are dealing with 
very different parts of the country in respect of the Ambarn&th and 
Gwalior inscriptions. These objections are removed by the pre¬ 
sent grant" in which the last figure in the date closely resembles the 
modern N&gari 7 though its value is distinctly given in words as 9. 

This affords an interesting confirmation of Dr. Bhagavanlal’s reading 

/ 

of the date in the Ambarnath inscription as Saka 982. 


Idem., p. 559- 

Idem., p. 568. 

Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII, p. 94 - 

The present paper is accompanied by an impression of the original plates, which has been 
kindly prepared by Mr, H. Cousins, the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Western India. 
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(1st Plate, ) 


, 7. .£»qfr mrw 11 <qqq q%( qq) qs ? 5 < ^w = 1 nraf( srO 

fqjRT q : c n j TK c TT I TT" 

MW: II % T: TTiJ T%ft HR ^'irTSr qTH ^T'^TT I 

5^'T- 

=. q-TTT 1 3fr*r<T%37ff*fr fqqq ih wt[ q ] qr% 5 : 1 q£ 

for (dr) ^pt- 

V. qt XRR X*T q<j3TRrg- Wf^XT 1 rTfqr^r fqfeq- 




5TXH gf?T^jfRrTRjfcTrq'TR;: I qfaTfPlfo fX SHfo;-- 5IRTX- 

qqrfqcRq (^t) 

1. (t) gq 1 rr^rppjPT qqq^ gwstrfqiqrqr Hrqwq- gxgx^qxRq'rq 1 

fw( #o- 

«. ?q ^r[cgur( % )sr%ss%xq«T ;qqfq xiqqqqmt qq 

gqw?gqT TT- 


qqq 


< r%( % jxrPgxTqr'T- nqg ; sqrqrxqnxTsTxqqx'qi qrq?r wg : 1 qqm- 
q(?r)qr stithh- 


x. sfor 


n 



q qrfq gxqrxqr q xr 3 th( sir ) q( q ) ^Riqfq = 


r\ ♦ 


q^ wq qqi^q rqqqqiqrq 


•>, 0. qT(q)fqqtfqrtrq^qTq^qr qrrfqTqRx ■ 


w-qq?r : gq- 1 qqrqm 


XTqqrswxH- 


rs /^v 


\V qr fHT?gq qq rqqrwi iqxrqqT tqrf(s)mt qpqq 11 

qqqT^rrqxqq( q )qt x- 


7?. qrfqqrx fqrqRqnrq?^ “Mfrxrsrt fqqqqx qq •-.qxqfq^qqrq: 


Vv ^rqrqr srqwq ; -qxqrqqRrxr?qiRrqqq xqqpqr wqrqrqiq jrRii.m )- 
qqqqqqr xx- 

7,v. RqTRrC ~qf )qqrqr 11 qrqr qxq qqxqqrRi^q 'iqqqfPmR fix) 
qqqq A r( sft )f qrqrqs-qrqqqT q( q )eft q( q )xr 
\\. qqt qrqTRnqrsqqq 1 qrqrxqqqqpq qqqqi qtxqRq qqqt qr q- 



U. qigqqgqq- qf qqRqftqx 


<n a 


q^qrr sxq qq nx sTforfx qq qqrq r% A' 


gq-- qr- 


7« qTR^T^qgqfqxqfqqr qRrqpr 1 qtf'^qi qAxq q*q gsm miug- 

qiq^r xpR^fr 11 
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\e. gggiRg 3 '-m 31 % giRRg II 3 RT 3 T fq f*it srfrgar q-jg^ : 

gg= ’sftgrgg- 

\1„ ?q5f: ^rWTTSTOI^rT: II 3( ?r )3 a TT33SPT :: gT ft ggfg 3T%qi 

%g I 3 gqfq 
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Hail, salutation to Vin&yaka. May Gananayaka, removing obstacl s, 
protect you from harm, who obtains respect by worship in a’l 
undertakings. May that S’iva ever protect you, on whose crest shines' 
the Ganges resembling the bright digit of the moon rising on the top 
of good Meru. In the line of him who was the son of Jimutaketu, 
really merciful and well-known in the three worlds as Jimutavahana, 
and who, indeed, accounting his body as straw for the sake of others, 
protected S’amkhachuda from an eagle, there was born King Kapardi, 

an ornament of the S’ilara family, who was as brave as the prosperous 
Sahasamka and whose stainless footstool was variegated by the 

lustre of the gems set in the crests of all kings. To him there 
was born a son by name Pulas'akti who attained the highest 
proficiency in politics taught by Brihaspati, the preceptor of the 

gods, who, having vanquished the multitude of all his enemies, 
reigned unmolested in the world ; and from him sprang Kapardi 
the younger, who was the crest-jewel of kings, who was, as 
it were, another sharp goad to his elephant-like enemies and 
whose renown illuminating the world, neither the elephant of the 
gods, nor the moon nor yet the milky ocean shone any more. And to 
him there was born a son, the glorious Vappuvanna, an ornament of 
kings who had purified the circle of the whole earth and occupied a 
position of affluence and, who delighting in the battlefield cut off with 
a creeper-like sword, the principal tusks of all the elephants of his 
enemies and deprived them of their drivers suddenly. To him was 
born a son Jhamjharaja who like the moon had delighted the whole 
earth, who was praiseworthy and who was free from all defects like 
the sun which dispels all night, and who quickly built twelve temples of 
S iva in his name, which I regard as fligdits of steps for religious men 
desirous of attaining to heaven. Next came his brother of still mo*- 
brilliant fame, the glorious GoggarSja, who had lighted up the wh 
circle of earth and who was powerful among the powerful. When 
the^ king acquired proficiency in the matter of drawing the bow, 
Bhishma, Drona, Arjuna and others were all filled with admiration! 
After him came his son the prosperous King Vajjadadeva, a crest- 

jewel of the circle ot the earth, whose fame was distinguished 
by conduct which evoked admiration and was charming. On the 

breast^ of him whose sole power lay in his arm, as on that of 
Murlri, the goddess of sovereignty coming suddenly and of her 
own accord into the battlefield, disported herself. As Jayanta was 
born to Indra and as K&rtikeya to S’iva, so there was born to 
him (Vajjadadeva) a son glorious and of good progress, Anaraiita. 
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Victorious is lie, rightly named King S’aranagatavajrapamjara, 
t "cause he protected in the world other feudatory kings who sought 
a uge with him. After him came his glorious son named Vajjadadeva, 
\ ell versed in politics and crest-jewel of kings, whose actions are to this 
'day praised by all people whose creeper-like bodies have their hair 
standing on end. Then his brother Arikesari became king, highly 
respected by the good and acting as a thunderbolt in destroying 
thoroughly his insolent foes resembling great mountains. Accompanied 
by an army, while still a child, he went and visited Somes’vara, and in 
his presence, at the command of his father, he firmly fixed the world (i.e. 
offered it j and came away. His nephew and the son of Vajjadadeva, the 

glorious Chhittaraja became king, by whom eminent, though a child, 
the S’ll&ra line was raised to a high pitch of eminence. Next came his 
brother King Nagarjuna, who was a wrathful and destructive fire to 
insolent foes, and a NS.ra.yan in beauty to dancing girls. Having 
heard at a distance the prowess of his arm which was exalted and 
superhuman, the eagerness of his foes for fighting, goes, as it were, 
to sleep, being distressed in the battlefield. After him reigned King 
Mummuni, an incarnation of the god of love, who had put an end to 

the prosperity of his enemies. When he drew his bow after the 
worship of his horses, Indra, powerful though he was, abandoned his 
rainbow. That king having assumed the form of bright fame, 
Anantapala, the son of Nagarjuna, jewel among the kings of the S’ilara 
line, an emperor in politics, whose body was purified by the highest 
religious performances, became king. After him, the well-known and 
prosperous king named Aparajita, the son’s son of the glorious Nigar- 
juna, after conquering the world, became able to protect it. While he 
was ruling over the earth, worth, prosperity, beauty, heroism and a 
multitude of virtues shone forth. There arose a certain giant by 
name Chhittukka, a very god of death, to destroy the earth. Then 
the whole confederacy of his feudatory kings thus assembled. The 
'y forest being devastated, the elders having perished, the treasurv 
‘.-mg empty, the prosperity of the country having waned in which 
towns, subjects and retainers were destroyed, [there was left] only one 
horse, his two shoulders and his sword. Drawing it quickly in the 
dreadful battlefield he impetuously faced him [the enemy]. He did 
not know clearly whether he should fight or take to flight and avoid¬ 
ing the battle, he took refuge with the foreigners through fear of 
him [Aparajita]. May that glorious Aparajita live a thousand years, 
who is a Brahma in bravery, liberality, wisdpm and valour, an ocean 
in the gravity of his face, the sole repository of good luck, an expert 
in the well-known and luminous science of music, an image of the 
virtuous. Arjuna in the use of weapons, of limitless heroism and 
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attended by saints S While the glorious Aparadityadeva, the great 
feudatory king adorned with all kingly titles including the following— 
he who, through the rise of his own merit, has acquired the five great 
musical instruments, the lord of great feudatories, the lord of the city 
of Tagara, the great king of the S’ilaras, sprung from the line of 
Jimutavahana, he who has a banner of a golden eagle, a great 
ocean of pride unsurpassed in liberality, a Brahma among kings, a 
cage of adamant to those who sought refuge is ruling over all the 
Konkana District together with fourteen hundred villages the 
chief of which was Puri, and several kingdoms won with his arm 
in his auspicious and victorious reign, there the burden of all the 
cares of the government obtained through his favour is borne 
by the glorious Lakshmananayaka the great minister for peace 

and war ; and the great minister of the first rank at the Treasury is the 
Lakshmanaiyaprabhu, and the minister ofthe second rank.is theglorious 

Chchhitamaiya-prabhu. When they formed the ministry at the present 
time, the great feudatory king the glorious Aparadityadeva issues the 
following command with a respectful bow to all persons whether they 
are his own relations or others, including future princes, ministers, 
priests, officers in towns, districts and villages, &c., See., and the three 
classes of people in the town of Hamjamana. 

May it be known to you, prosperity is fickle ; youth is 

momentary ; life is at the mercy of the god of death ; nevertheless 
indifference prevails as regards securing a better world. How 
astonishing is the conduct of mankind ! It is also said by the 
venerable Vyasa—Unions are attended by separations ; everything born 
is liable to die ; the body is in imminent danger of perishing ; riches 
are a source of distress. He who seeks for stability in unstable human 
life resembling the trunk of a plantain tree and bubbles on the surface 
of water, is greatly deceived. Here the gift of land is spoken of as 
the highest of all ; for imperishable and stable land yields all wishes : 
one does not obtain by the performance of Agnishtoma and other 

sacrifices with liberal offers of money to Brahmins, that fruit which is 
the reward of a gift of land, O King ! Reflecting on these sayings 
of the ancient sages well-versed in discriminating between what 
is religious and irreligious, and seeking my own salvation and that of 
my parents, I the great feudatory king the glorious Aparadityadeva, 
took a bath in sacred waters when one thousand and forty-nine years 
ofthe era of the S’aka kings had passed away, on Friday the fifteenth 
of the bright half of Klrtika, in the cyclic year Plavamga, in figures 

also, S’aka year 1049, on Friday the 15th of the bright half ot 
Kartika, the full moon being the most auspicious day ; made an 
excellent offering of flowers of various kinds to the venerable sun, 
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the lover of the lotus-creeper and the crest-jewel of the sole expanse 
of the sky, worshipped the venerable S’iva, the lord of the three 
worlds and the father of all the gods and demons, and granted to 
Trivikrama Yajnika, the son of Ananta Agnihotri, of the Vaji- 
Madhyandina S’akha and of Vareshagana Gotra the most eminent 
Brahmana, well versed in sacrificial ritual and devoted to the perform- 

ance of six religious acts such as sacrificing, helping in sacrifices, 
learning, teaching, &c., and also for bali, &c., for the 

support of guests and his own maintenance the village of Vadavali in 

the district of Varakuta together with all the king’s dues such as 

houses, trees, &c., &c., and its boundaries are :—To the 

east, the royal road and the limit of Vadani ; to the south, the field of 

N6ha and a cart road ; to the west, the Ghorapada river and the 

glorious god Samgames’vara ; to the north, the Movvali river; and 

also a salt marsh in the village of Mora in the district of Khajjana- 
Vanetika ; and its boundaries are : —To the east, the limit of the field 

of the god ; to the south, the limit of the grove ; to the west, the limit 
of the cows’ grazing pasture ; to the north, the limit of the tank. 
Thus bounded on four sides they were given up to their own limits, 
as a namasya grant, not to be entered by the king’s officers, together 
with grass wood and water, with fines levied on offences, with all 
their productions, excepting taxes levied from merchants, &c. 

and gifts formerly made to the gods and Brahmins, with 
libations of water and great devotion. While he together with 
his relations is enjoying or is allowing others to enjoy 

it, nobody shall rob him, since it has been already said by great 
sages : the earth has been enjoyed by many kings beginning with 
Sagara. Whoever is possessed of the earth, enjoys the fruit of it for 
the time being. What good man will ever resume gifts which were for¬ 
merly made by kings, which are calculated to promote religious merits, 
wealth and fame and which are regarded as leavings ? Having made 
a gift of land Ramabhadra entreats future kings over and over again 
“ This bridge of religion is common to all kings ; you should protect it 
from time to time. Having remembered these utterances of ancient 
sages well versed in discriminating between what is religious and 
what is not, all future kings, whether of our line or others, should take 
delight in acquiring the reward of religious act of preservation. On 
the other hand nobody should take the lead in the simple act of de¬ 
stroying this grant. But though thus entreated he whose mind is 
obscured by the cloud of darkness of ignorance and who should destroy 
or consent to destroying it, would be guilty of the five great sins and 
minor sins and would long feel the torments of hells such as raurava, 
&c., &C. as is said by the revered Vyasa: He who 
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resumes a grant made by himself or others will be born as a worm in 
ordure and will be tormented with worms. For they who resume a gift 
of land will be born as large snakes living in the dry hollows of trees in 

the waterless forests of the Vindhyas. As is described above so the 
grantor of this edict commits his opinion to writing by the hand of a" 
scribe. Whatever is written in this edict is the opinion of me the great 
feudatory king the illustrious Aparadityadeva, the son of the great 
feudatory king the glorious Ananta devaraja. And this is written at 
the command of the illustrious king by me, the glorious Lakshaman- 
aiya, the great minister of the first rank at the treasury. Whatever 
may be superfluous or wanting here, this is all authoritative; auspicious, 
great prosperity. 




Art. XVII —Matheran Folk Songs . 

By Professor M. Macmillan, b.a. 

( Read ytk April 1903. ) 

Some years ago, in the leafy glades of Matheran, my old friend 
Mr. Douglas heard the labourers at work on the road beguiling their toil 
with a song in which the name of Bombay appeared to be of frequent 
occurrence. This excited my curiosity to know what these poor native 
workmen had to say and sing about this great city. I determined to 
investigate the matter ; and the result of my enquiries was the discovery 
of the following song, which as far as I know had never before been 
printed. I have translated it into English in the metre of the original, 
except that I have not managed to keep the same double rhyme all 
through. In the original as you will see the double rhyme often 
consists in the repetition of the same word at the end of the verse—a 
liberty which is sometimes taken by Spenser in the “Fairy Queen” 
and by Italian poets. An extra treble rhyme that appears in the first 
half of one verse is omitted in the translation of that verse, but partly 
compensated for by the insertion of a double rhyme in the same posi¬ 
tion in another verse of the translation :— 

Song in Marathi. 

Mother. Leka, Bombechi nawri II karun dein tula. 


Son. 


Ghodachi gadi madhye II nein tula. 

Son. Bombechi barfi II pahije tila, 

Amadabadi lugade I! ti magil mala. 

Jarichi choli ata il kothun anu tila ? 

Bombechi bayko II nako ge mala ; 

Char dodayachi pan-supari II magate khayala. 

Mother. Leka, khasil ka? II nahito marin tula, 

Sarkari kothari madhye II g*halin tula. 

Son. Ai, Jeengi bayko [| karun de ge mala, 

Na karsil tar, ai II palun jain deshala. 
Bombechi bayko || nako ge mala ; 

Char dodayachi pan-supari |[ magate khayala. 

Mother. Leka, char paise |[ dein tula, 

Karchyala II pan-suparila. 

Talawar malawar II nein tula, 

Jambul peru 1| charin tulaj 
Khurchi tabtewar !l baswin tula. 

Son. Bombechi bayko || nako ge mala ; 

Char dodayachi pan-supari || magate khayala. 


12 
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ENGLISH VERSE TRANSLATION. 

Mother. My son, a wife in Bombay !i I’ve ready for your marriage. 

To Bombay I’ll take you || with a horse and carriage. 

Son. She’d live on Bombay sweetmeats ; II her I’ll never marry, * 

She’d be always wanting || from Ahmedabad a sari, 

And how am I to get her || a bodice of phulkari ? 

No wife from Bombay || will I ever marry, 

She’d want each day an anna || to buy pan-supari. 

Mother. My son, I'll beat you || if you more gainsay me, 

Or have you put in prison || if you won’t obey me, 

Son. Mother, my Jingi || you must let me marry, 

If you don’t here I won’t II any longer tarry. 

No wife from Bombay II will I ever marry, 

She’d want each day an anna || to buy pan-supari. 

Mother. My son, an anna || I’ll give you when you marry, 

To pay your expenses II and buy the pan-supari. 

To a lovely garden || near a tank I’ll lead you, 

Where with jambul berries || and guavas I’ll feed you. 

A Bombay bed to sleep on || I, my son, will get you, 

And beside a table II on a chair I’ll set you. 

Son. No wife from Bombay || will I ever marry. 

She’d want each day an anna || to buy pan-supari. 

The song appears to be a Koli song, that is to say, a song composed 
by a poet belonging to the large caste called Kolis, who have given 
their name to the two promontories called Colaba near Bombay, 
and from whom the English word cooly used in Bombay in the sense 
of porter or bearer of burdens and in the West Indies and South 
Africa in the sense of labourer imported from the East is generally 
supposed to be derived, although the derivation is doubtful. The 
members of the caste are engaged in fishing and agriculture. The 
fishermen belonging to it are easily recognisable in Bombay by their 
red caps. They have a natural fondness for composing and singing 
songs in which they set the fashion to the Marathas in Bombay and 
elsewhere. Last November Mr. B. L. Welinkar kindly brought some 
Maratha mill hands to sing before me the song I am bringing to your 
notice. Two of them danced and marked the time by their steps and 
by rhythmical movements of their umbrellas. When asked why they 
waved their umbrellas, they replied that the umbrellas represented 
oars, thus indicating that the song and the dance originated among 
Koli fishermen. 
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The song, as you see, is a dramatic lyric in the form of a dialogue. 
Inasmuch as it is a dialogue between a mother and son, it rather 
closely resembles the Scotch ballad song <£ Oh, where have you been, 
Lord Ronald my son ?” 

It is not however the subject but the metre which is the chief point 
of interest in the song. On examination it will be found that some of 
the verses exactly conform to the scheme of the Latin Saturnian metre, 
while all the verses by their trochaic character essentially resemble that 
old type of verse. Read for instance the fifth verse with the metrical 
accent as intoned by the natives, and you will see that it consists of six 
trochees preceded by an extra syllable or anacrusis just like “ Dabunt 
malum Metelli i| Naevio poetae,” or “ Gnaivod patre prognatus 11 fortis 
vir sapiensque,” or like the nursery rhymes which Macaulay gives as 
specimens of English Saturnian verse— 

The queen was in her parlour || eating bread and honey, 

The king was in his counting house || counting out his money, 

between which and the Indian verses on account of the double rhyme 
there is a still closer resemblance than between the Italian and Indian 
measures. 

Only the first, fourth, fifth and eleventh lines of the song before 
us fit exactly into the Saturnian metrical system. In the fourth line 
the thesis of the fourth trochee and in the eleventh the thesis of the 
first trochee are omitted ; but this is in accordance with a license per¬ 
mitted by the rules of Saturnian prosody in all feet but the last, as 
for instance “ Runcus atque Purpureus filii terras.” All the other 
lines resemble the Saturnian verse by their trochaic rhythm, and 
produce much the same metrical effect as the Saturnian verses, 
although the number of feet is reduced to four and five and the extra 
syllable at the beginning is in some cases omitted. As in Saturnian 
verse, the music of the metre depends upon the metrical accent, which 
entirely disregards the quantity and the natural accent of the words, 
so that syllables naturally short and unaccented are accented in the 
verse just as is done in the recitation of English poetry by many an 
English schoolboy who would read Milton’s line “ Burnt after him to 
the bottomless pit ” with heavy accents on “ the ” and “ tom ” so 
as to make it perfectly iambic. The conflict between the metrical and 
the natural accent of the syllables is less harsh in this song than 
in the Latin Saturnian verses, because in Marathi, as in Indian lan¬ 
guages generally, all syllables are accented about equally. When the 
song is chanted by Kolis and .Marathas the strongest accent is laid 
upon the first syllable of the last foot, which is further emphasised by 
the time taken to pronounce it, and this is why the easily prolonged 
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liquid “ u ” is the consonant that appears in the rhyming syllables all 
through. I find the occurrence of such penultimate syllables in “ u ” 
not only in the song before us but also in other Koli songs contained 
in the two song books procured for me by Mr. Mogre. It is interest¬ 
ing to notice a corresponding feature in the Saturnian verse. In the 
extant specimens of that metre we find that in the body of the verses 
the metrical accent often leaves unaccented syllables which would 
naturally be long and accented and falls heavily on what would natur¬ 
ally be the shortest and least accented syllables, as for instance in the 
line of Naevius which we have already quoted, “ Runcus atque Pur- 

pureus II filii terras.” But this is not the case in the last foot, which in 
almost every extant Saturnian verse has for its arsis a syllable which 
would be long and accented without being subject to the stress of the 
metrical accent. Thus in the 21 extant lines of the first book of the 
Punica of Naevius all the penultimate syllables except one would be 
long according to the strictest rules of prosody. The first four verses 
for instance end with “ sorores, ” “ Anchises,” “ ponuntur,” “ pul- 

cram.” This indicates that there was an extra stress laid on this 
penultimate syllable in the Saturnian verses also, and that they w T ere 
chanted like our Indian song. 

It has been remarked before, on the strength of European examples, 
that the trochaic beat of the Saturnian metre is natural to primitive 
peoples. We find it not only in Italian verse but also in old English 
nursery rhymes, in the Cid and in the Nibelungen Lied ; and now 
from the instance before us it would appear that its range is extended 
to Asia, and that it may be heard in the songs that the natives of India 
sing at their work or at their play. 

I do not like to leave the subject without pointing out an analogy 
that has been suggested to me between the early development of 
metrical composition in Italy, India, and perhaps in Greece. In Italy 
and India we find in the primitive folk songs the prevalence of the 
Saturnian metre or similar metres in which the rhythm is determined 
by the metrical accent w T ith little or no regard either to the natural 
accent or the quantity of the syllables. Afterwards when the art of 
poetry was established, an elaborate metrical system dependent on 
quantity was established in both countries. An ingenious English 
scholar conjectures that the same process of development from metre 
determined by the metrical accent to quantitative metre also took 
place at an early age in Greece. In Italy this change was due to the 
introduction of foreign Greek metres at the time when u Graeciacapta 
ferum Victorem cepit.” We may conjecture that the similar change 
in India was due to a similar cause, namely, the introduction of 
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one 


quantitative metre by the Aryan conquerors of India,the main difference 

being that in the case of India the foreigners were victorious not only 

over the arts but also over the arms of the dark-skinned aborigines of 

Ancient India. 

* 

I subsequently discovered two other songs sung in Matheran, which 
are more distinctly fit to be called Matheran songs than the one you 
have just heard, inasmuch as they are not only sung in Matheran but 
also are inspired by Matheran. They both give more or less elaborate 
accounts of the characteristic features of the hill as seen from the 
point of view of the poorer native inhabitants. As I have not succeed¬ 
ed in getting sufficiently accurate versions of the original songs, I 
content myself with giving English translations. The first song may 
be rendered in English prose as follows, leaving one or two gaps where 
there are omissions in the original or words that I could not make 
out“ Matheran is wondrous beautiful ; it is the abode of joyful 
people. They spend money with pleasure. All kinds of pleasure are 
enjoyed there by the merchants. They let their houses for money, 
and show themselves off on horseback. They shout aloud to 
another, and delight in going about in palkis and tonjons. The 
people of the bazaar look on at the fun. I will tell the names of 
point after point; so pay attention. Beautiful is Panorama Point ; 
on this side of it is Hart Point. Near the gymkhana is Artist 
Point, Porcupine, Louisa, and Landscape Point. By Echo Point 
there is a footpath. Go along it, and you will find the lake. Its 
situation is dangerous. By the lake are great numbers of people, 
crowds of bheesties. The bails jostle each other to get to the 
water. Their drivers have sticks in their hands, and twist their tails. 
Dhobis and more dhobis assemble there. What shall I say ? 
very beautiful. Below they make gardens and plant all kinds of vege¬ 
tables, parsley, celery, cabbage, French beans, nolkol, cauliflower, 
peas. They pour water out of water-pots on the herbs. The rabbits 
eat the vegetables at night. The malis take great pains in watching 

them. By day the monkeys give trouble. From there goes a foot¬ 
path to Danger Point. Beyond that is Chowk Point and Chilka Point 
with its iron mines. On this side of it is the road to the Rambagh, 
and beyond that is Alexander Point.” The line about spending 

money with pleasure is repeated at irregular intervals as a refrain. 

I believe that vestiges of the iron works near Chowk Point mentioned 
in the song may still be detected by the careful observer. The song 
ends at Alexander Point, which gives a rather lame and impotent 
conclusion. 


It is 
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The other metrical description of Matheran that I have to bring to 
vour notice appears to me to be better constructed. I have translated 
it into anapaestic verse as follows :— 

O ! Matheran Hill is fair to behold, 

Its water is pure and its breeze is ice-cold. 

The views from the Points well deserve admiration, 

And the English delight in this lovely hill-station 


That wonderful people in proof of their skill 
Have raised mighty works on the top of the hill. 


Before the gymkhana are mango boughs swaying, 
Within are wide spaces devoted to playing. 

On Saturday always at four by the clock, 

You may see how the sahib log thitherward flock. 

Fair ladies and gentlemen eager to play, 

Whose ponies and tonjons encumber the way. 

In the season of May from the dust in the air, 

And the hubbub of voices you’d think ’twas a fair. 

By the banyas and shopkeepers plying their trade 
Of buying and selling great profits are made. 

There’s the Seth Motiram of his trade at the top, 

Who has lakhs upon lakhs of rupees in his shop. 

On Sunday what crowds to the temple repair, 

Where the white people gather for sermon and prayer ! 

The bazaar has for master a gentleman grand, 

And all in the hill must obey his command. 


Then kind doctor Suntaram ! Well do we know 
That he loves his best drugs on the poor to bestow. 

There are taxes for sweepers, for houses, for grounds, 
With police at his back Keshorao goes his rounds. 

The policemen have sticks and they carry away 
The chatties of all who their rents fail to pay- 


Poor folk on the hill little work can procure, 

And cruel oppression they’re doomed to endure. 

Day by day they're in trouble, oppressed by the fear 
That their children must starve e'er the end of the year. 

Yet the Sirkar shows mercy to young and to old, 

And the water is pure and the breeze is ice-cold. 

Each Englishman here eats the air like a king, 

Go and see for yourselves if you doubt what I sing. 
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G®, visit the bungalow built of black stone, 

And breathe the fresh air to our mountain that’s blown. 

Pisurnath the great king—to his shrine by the lake, 
The people must always their offerings take. 

Springs cooler than Malet’s can nowhere be found, 
Which flows in a plentiful stream from the ground. 


A sepoy so stern is on 


guard at the place, 


That all who go there hate the sight of his face. 


Clever folk, who the market of Matheran throng, 

Would you know who's the poet that made you this song ? 


Rajaram is his name ! When he roams o’er the hill, 

The women all greet him with hearty good-will. 

In the above verses the bungalow built of black stone is the house 


that once belonged to Mr. Latham, and is 


now occupied by a sisterhood. 


The shrine of Pisurnath by the lake is one of the most striking scenes 
in Matheran, though many visitors never discover its whereabouts. 
You turn away from the bund by a woodland path on the Chowk side, 
and suddenly see before you a wooden frame resembling a gibbet, 
surrounded by weird standing stones and pillars besmeared with red 
spots which look like clots of blood, and suggest human sacrifice to 
the imagination, especially if you see it all at the hour of sunset in the 
dim twilight of the sacred grove. From one of these stones auguries 
of good and bad fortune are taken by the worshippers of Pisurnath, 
who sacrifice cocks in his honour. In the middle of the song the poet 
seems distracted between a desire to conciliate the powers that be, 
including Suntaram, the Assistant Superintendent, and sympathy with 


the woes of his neighbours, so that he becomes somewhat incoherent 


and inconsistent. At the end of the song he works his own name 
into the verse according to the common practice of Oriental song- 
makers. His roving about the hill is a reference to his profession of a 


barber, which he still pursues on the hill and probably finds more 
remunerative than verse-making. The way in which he reveals his 


name and prides himself on the favour he has found in the eyes of the 
fair sex may remind us of the similar but more elaborate verses in 


which the author of the Homeric hymn to Apollo claims a place in the 
memory of the Delian ladies who have heard his song :— 


Now be Apollo kind and Dian too ; 

And ye, fair Delian damsels, all adieu ! 

But in your memory grant me still a home ; 
And oft as to your sacred isle may come. 

A pilgrim, care-worn denizen of earth, 

And ask, while joining in your social mirth, 
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“ Maidens, of all the bards that seek your coast, 

Who sings the sweetest and who charms you most ? ” 

Then answer one and all with gracious smile— 

“ A blind old man who lives in Chios’ rocky isle.” 

9 

Nor need we be surprised at finding analogies between the verses of 
Rajaram, the Matheran barber, and the famous Homeric hymn to 
Apollo composed by the blind old man of the rocky isle of Chios, For 
in spite of differences of time and place and race, the verses of Raja¬ 
ram and the Homeric hymns resemble each other in being songs 
composed by men of the people to be sung at popular festive gather¬ 
ings. They were not intended to be printed in books with the authors’ 
names in gold letters on the binding, but to be recited from mouth to 
mouth in different places and by successive generations. Under such 
circumstances authors who wish to escape oblivion do well to cunningly 
insert their names or descriptions of themselves in the songs they 
compose. 



Art. XVIII —References to China in the Ancient Books of 

the Par sees 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, b. a. 

[Read, 13 th July 1903.] 

Prof. Douglas, ia his article on China in the latest edition of The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, 2 says : 

“ The spacious seat of ancient civilization, which we call China, 
has loomed always so large to Western eyes, and has, in spite of the 
distance, subtended so large an angle of vision, that, at eras far 
apart, we find it to have been distinguished by different appellations, 
according as it was reached by the southern sea-route, or by the 
northern land-route transversing the longitude of Asia. 

“ In the former aspect the name has nearly always been some form of 
the name Sin, Chin, Sinse, China.” 

Prof. Douglas then mentions supposed references in Sanscrit and 
Jewish books to the above names. He makes no reference to the 
Avesta in the matter, probably because Iranian scholars have not 
collected sufficient materials about it. The object of this paper is to 
collect the references to China in the ancient books of the Parsees. 

I 

The Farvardin Yasht refers to China, and it speaks of it, as Siini, a 
name resembling Sin or Sinae, referred to by Prof. Douglas as an old 
name of China. It contains a list of the pious departed worthies 
of ancient Irin before the Sassanian times. As the late Professor 
Darmesteter said the list is “ un catalogue d’Homere du Mazdeisme.” 3 
It is the most ancient “list of canonization” among the ancient 
Iranians. At first, some of the worthies of ancient Iran are individually 
named and commemorated, and then at the end, all the pious worthies 
of the five countries of the then known world are remembered in general 
terms, because, as said by Gogoshasp, a commentator of the Vendi- 
dad, it was not Iran alone that was believed to contain pious holy 
men. Gogoshasp said : 

A 

“ Ai dayan koli did ii marduin ahlobanghan yehavunet meman min 
* Tuiryanam dakhyunam paetak,’ ” 

1 This paper was at first read before the International Congress held at Hanoi in December 
1902. (Vide “ Compte Rendu Analytique des seances, Premier Congres International des 
Etudes D’Extreme Orient Hanoi (1902),” published in 1903, pp. 76-77.)* I beg to express my 

best thanks to Principal MacMillan for having kindly read my paper at the Congres. 

* 1 

2 Vol. Vo p* 626. u Le Zend Avesta, II., p. 504. 


! 3 
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i.e. y In every created country there are pious persons, as it appears 
from the passage, “ Tuiryanam Dakhyunam, &c.” 

It is not worthy men alone that are thus honoured, but worthy women 
also. The countries mentioned, as said above, in the list of the 
Farvardin Yasht are Airya, Tuirya, Sairima, Saini and Dahi. 1 


Airya is the country of Iran ; Tuirya is the country of Turkestan ; 
Sairima is the country of Arum (the Eastern part of the Roman Empire) 
or Asia Minor and Western Asia. Dahi is the A<*0/ of Herodotus and 
Strabo, and Tahia of the Chinese geographers. It is the country 
round the Caspian. The remaining country, Saini, is China. 

The passage in the Farvardin Yasht, wherein the departed worthies, 
both male and female of this country of Saini (China), are remembered, 
runs thus :— 


“ Saininam dakhyunam narfim ashaonam fravashayo yazamaide. 
Sainin&m dakhyunam nairinam ashaoninam fravashayo yazamaide,” 

7. e ., “ We remember in the ritual, the Fravashis (i.e. y the holy spirits) 
of the pious men of the country of Saini. We remember in the 
ritual, the Fravashis of the pious women of the country of Saini.” 

The country of Saini referred to in the above passage, is variously 
identified by different scholars. Anquetil Du Perron identifies it with 
the' country of Soanes, referred to by Strabo as situated between the 
Black and the Caspian Seas. He says : 4 4 Les Provinces de Saon ne me 
paroissent pas differentes du Pais des Soanes, que Strabon (Geograph., 
L. XI., p. 499) place entre la Mer noire Et la Mer Caspienne. Ptolomee 
(Geograph., L. V., c. 9. et 12) fait mention d’un fleuve nomme Soana, dont 
les eaux se dechargeoint la mer Caspienne, au Nord de TAlbanie.” 2 Dr. 
Spiegel says : “ We do not know who the Chilians are.” 3 Justi thinks 
it to be the town of Can which Persian lexicographers placed in 
Bactria. He says : “ Besser ist wohl die stadt ^an herbeizuzichen 
welche nach den pers. Lexicographen in Bactrien oder Kabulistan 
Iiegt.” 4 M. Harlez is doubtful and thinks it may be Caucasus/’ Dr. 
West 0 says it is “ probably the territory of Samarkand.” Windischmann 
was the first scholar to identify it with China. Justi thinks, he is wrong 
in so identifying it. He says : “Windischmann irrt, wenn er in t^aini 
den Namen der Chinesen erblickt.” 7 M. Darmesteter 8 supports Win¬ 
dischmann and identifies Saini with China. I think this identification 
is correct. 


1 Yasht XIII., 143 - 44 . 

- Le Zend Avesta, IL, p. 283, n. 3. a Bleek’s Translation, Vol. III., p. ior, n. 3. 

* Handbuch der Zend sprache, p. 29J. 5 Le Zend Avesta, p. 505, n. 2. 

,J S. B. E., Vol. V«, Chap. XV, 29, n. J. 7 Handbuch der Zend sprache, p. 293. 

8 S. B. E„ Vol. XXIII., p. 227, n. 1 ; Le Zend Avesta, Vol* II., p. 554 > n * 3 l 2 ' 
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Three facts lead us to identify this country of Sftini with China 

1. The above five countries mentioned in the Farvardin Yasht 
are referred to in the Pahlavi Bundehesh. 1 There this country of 
Saini is spoken of as Sini, and to point out what particular country is 
meant by that name, it is added “ Zak i pavan Chinastan,” i.e., “ that 
which is in Chinastln.” This Chinastln is the country of China. 

2. In some Arabic and Persian books, China is spoken of as “ Shin.” 
These very names suggest the identity. 

3. According to the Shah-nameh of Firdousi, Faridun had divided 
among his three sons, Erach, Selatn and Tur, the five countries referred 
to in the Farvardin Yasht. 


Firdousi’s lines are as follow (Mohl, Vol. I, p. 138, 11 . 292—299) : 


c\jjCL (j j ) Ai | ^Luj 




p) s+t 


b)j> /■> 

ii^ •>/ b-f 


try. I r* /Jj ^j 

d \y ^ jr** ) < H b 1 y° 


M. Mohl thus translates these lines : 


“ II jet d’abord les yeux sur Seim, et choisit pour lui Roum et tout 

1 ’ Occident.Puis Feridoun donna Tour le pays de Touran, et Ie fit 

maitre du pays des Turcs et de la Chine.Alors vint le tour 

d’lredj, et son pere lui donna le pays d’lran.” (Ibid, p. 139.) 

Now let us examine the countries named by the Farvardin Yasht, and 
those named by Firdousi, placing them side by side. 


The list of the Farvaidin 
Yasht . 

Iran (Airya) 

Turan (Tuirya) 

Sairima (Rum) 

OA • « 

baini 

Dahl 


The list of the Shah-name) 
ra?iged in the order of 
Faivardin Yasht . 

Iran 

rn A 

Turan 

Rum 

Chin 

Khavar 


ar- 

the 


From this list we see, that the Iran of the Sh&h-nameh, given to Iredj 
(Erach), the Airyava of the Avesta, is the country of Airya or Iran in the 
Farvardin Yasht. The country (Airya) is said to have derived its very 

1 S.B. E„V.,Ch. XV., 29. 
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name from this prince Airyava (Iredj). The Turan of the Shah-nameh 
is the Tuirya (Turan) of the Farvardin Yasht. This country also is said 
to have derived its name from the prince. (Tuirya or Tur) to whom it was 
given. The Rum of the Shah-nameh is the Sairima of the Farvardin 
Yasht. The Pahlavi Bundehesh 1 identifies Sairima with Rum (Saram 
mata ait i Arum, i.e., the country of Saram which is Arum). This 
country also is said to have derived its name from prince Selam to 
whom it was given. The Khavar of the Shah-nameh, which together 
with Rum (Asia-Minor) was given to prince Selam, is the Dahi of the 
Farvardin Yasht. 

Now the only country of the list of the Shah-nameh, which remains 
to be identified with one in the Farvardin Yasht is Chin. It then, 
is the same as Saini, the remaining fifth country in the list of the 
Farvardin Yasht. 

II 

As to what country constituted Saini or China in the ancient 
literature of different nations, Prof. Douglas says : 

“ If we fuse into one, the ancient notices of the Seres (one of the 
appellations of the people of China) and their country, omitting ano¬ 
malous statements and manifest fables, the result will be something like 
the following :— 

“ The region of the Seres is a vast and populous country, touching on 
the east the Ocean and the limits of the habitable world, and extending 
west to Imaus [i.e., the Pamir) and the confines of Bactria.” 2 

This is confirmed to a great extent by the Shfih-nameh of Firdousi. 
Therein Turan (Turkestan) and Chin (China) are always associated 
together. At one time, it is the same ruler who rules over Turan and 
Chin ; at another time, there are different rulers, but the King of Turan 
is spoken of as Lord Suzerain over the country of Chin. Again we find 
that at times Chin had independent sovereigns. 

Again it appears from the Shah-nameh that Chin or China was 
divided into two parts, Chin and Machin. Chin seems to be the region 
near Turan, or Turkestan, and Machin, or the greater Chin, the China 
of the Further East. Again Turin and Chin are generally spoken 
of together, because the boundary of one began immediately at the 
place, where that of the other ended. In the wars of Turin against 
Irin, Chin, i.e., both Chin and Machin, generally sided with 

Turan. 


1 S. B. E„ V-, Ch. XV., 29. 


2 The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, V., p. 627, 
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In the half legendary and half historical wars of Afrasiab, the 
king of Turan, with Kaikhosru, the king of Ir&n, the former, when 
hard pressed by the latter, looked to his above two neighbours 


for aid. 

Just as Chin or China was known by two names,Chin and Machin, so its 
monarchs also were known by two names, vis ., Kh&k&n and Faghfour. 
They were two different individuals. The Faghfour was at the head 
of the administration and the Khakan was next to him. At times, one 
and the same person was spoken of, under both names. When Afrasiab, 
hard pressed by Kaikhosru, seeks aid from Chin, it is the Faghfour 
that he writes 1 to, and seeks help and support from. On the defeat and 
capture of Afrasiab, the king of Iran asks them to surrender. They 
both (the Faghfour and the Khakan) pay homage to the sovereign of 
Iran. 2 Kaikhosru went to their country and remained there as their guest 
for three months. 


Ill 

About the derivation of the name Sin, Sinae, Chin or China, Prof. 
Douglas 3 says : “ the name of Chin has been supposed (doubtfully) 
to be derived from the dynasty of Thsin which a little more than 
two centuries 4 before our era enjoyed a brief but very vigorous 
existence, uniting all the Chinese provinces under its authority, and 
extending its conquests far beyond those limits to the south and 
the west.” 

A satisfactory settlement of this question of the derivation of the 
name Sin, Sinae or Chin, by scholars of Chinese literature, shall be of 
great interest and importance to Avesta scholars, because that will 
supply additional evidence to determine the latest date at which the 
Farvardin Yasht was written. If it can be satisfactorily settled without 



t.e. t they wrote a letter to the Faghfour of China with hundred thousand blessings. (Mohl 

IV, p. 96.) 










i.e„ the Faghfour and the Khakan of China went before the king with excuses and 
blessings. (Mohl IV., pp. 166-67.) 

3 The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. V., p. 626. 

4 The exact date of the foundation of this dynasty is 255 B.C. Pro?. Douglas says on this 
point (Ibid., p. 643) :—“ As the Empire became weakened by internal dissensions, so much the 
more did the power of the neighbouring states increase. Of these the most important was 
that of Thsin, on the north-west, which, when it became evident that the kingdom of Chow 
must fall to pieces, took a prominent part in the wars undertaken by Tsoo on the south 
andTsinonthe north for the coveted prize. But the struggle was an unequal one. The 


superiority of Thsin in point of size, and in the number of fighting men at its command,carried 
all before it, and in 255 B.C. Chaou-seang Wang, having silenced his rivals, possessed him¬ 
self of the imperial states. Thus fell the Chow dynasty.” 
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the shadow of any doubt, that the country of China derived its name 
Chin, Sin or Singe from the dynasty of Thsin, which flourished 200 years 
before Christ, then it will lead us to conclude, that the Farvardin Yasht, 
which contains the name of China as Slum, must have been written 
after that date, i.e ., after the second century B.C. 


On the other hand, a satisfactory settlement of the question of the 
date of the Farvardin Yasht, may lead to a solution of the doubtful 
question of the derivation of the name of China. As far as the evidence, 
presented and traced up to now, goes, it appears, that, though the Yasht 

— ^ H 11 ..- ? i. ^ ( 1 ^ ^ < np 4" * /X m 5 5 w t a ^ M 
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itself as a whole may be older, its “ list of canonization” was open up- 
to as late as B. C. 195, because the two personages mentioned therein 
(Yt. XIII, 115) Erezva Sruto Spildha, and Zrayangha Spento 
Khratavao, lived, according to the Dinkard, about 400 years after the 
traditional date attributed to the age of Zoroaster. 1 . This date depends 
merely upon the evidence of a later book. If we accept this date, then 
there is a difference of about 60 years between the date 255 B. C. when 
China began to be ruled by the Thsin dynasty, from which it derived its 
date, and B. C. 195 the latest date, determined up to now, when additions 
were made to the list of canonization of the Farvardin Yasht. This 
makes it probable that China may have derived its name from the 

Thsin dynasty. 

But the probability is, that though new names have been added later 
on the Farvardin Yasht, as a whole, was older than the second century. 
We do not find in it, the names of persons like Ardeshir Babegan and 
his Dastur Tansar, who both took an active part, in what is called the 
Iranian Renaissance of the early Sassanian times. Again, we do not 
And the name of Valkhash of the Parthian dynasty, who, according to 
the Dinkard, played a prominent part in reviving the religion. This 
shows that the list was closed long before the second century before 
Christ. It is believed by many scholars, that the theory of Fravashis or 
Farohars, which the Yasht treats in its first part, was one, which 
suggested to Plato his philosophic theory of “Ideas.” Now,Plato 
lived at the end of the fifth century and during the first half of the fourth 
century before Christ (429-347 B. C.). So, if Plato took his philosophy 
of “Ideas” from that of the Fravashis in the Farvardin Yasht, the 
Yasht must have been written prior to the fourth or fifth century before 
Christ. If so, the fact, that the name of China as Saini occurs in this 
old document, throws a doubt on the belief, that it was the Thsin 
dynasty of the third century before Christ that gave its name to China. 
It appears, therefore, that the name was older than the third century 

before Christ. 


Dr. West, S. B. E. XLVII, pp. 83, 84. 


Le Zend Avesta par Darmesteter 11 , p. $04. 
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IV. 

Coming to the Pahlavi books, we find that, as said above, the 
Bundehesh refers to the country of Sini, and says that it is Chinistan orj 
China. Again, in the list of mountains given in the Bundehesh 1 , a 
mountain is spoken of as Kuf-i-Chin, i.e ., the mountain of Chin or China. 
It is said to be on the fronder.s of Turkestan 2 . It is not certain which 
particular mountain is meant. 

In the Shayast la, Sh&yast, we find a reference to the religion of Sin 
or China. There the religions of different peoples are spoken of and 
classed, as it were, into three classes.— (i) veh , i.e., good; (2) 
gomiseh or mixed, i.e ., neither good nor bad ; and (3) vadtar , i.e., 
worse. 

The passage runs thus 

“ Avizeh dad veh din lenman homanim va poryotkesh homanim va 
gomizeh dad Sinik vaskardih homand va vatar dad zandik va tarsak va 
yahud va avarik i denman san homand’. 

Dr. West 1 thus translates it 


“ Of a pure law (dad) are we of the good religion, and we are of the 
primitive faith ; of a mixed law are those of the Sinik congregation ; of 
a vile law are the Zendik, the Christian, the Jew and others of this 
sort.” As Prof. Darmesteter has suggested, the Sinik congregation is 
a reference to the religion of China. The writer calls his Zoroastrian 
religion a good religion. He condemns other religions as bad. He 
does not include the Chinese religion among the bad ones, but he calls 
it a mixed religion, i.e., a religion containing Zoroastrian elements as 
well as other foreign elements. This brings us to the question of the 
influence of Zoroastrian religion upon China. 

V. 


As pointed out by Prof. Jackson, '' M. Chavannes in an article entitled 
“ Le Nestorianisme et L’lnscription de Kara—Balgassoun,” 0 quotes 
several passages from Chinese books referring to Zoroaster and the 
religion of Persia. These references prove clearly, that the Mazdayacniin 
religion of Zoroaster had made its way into China. One of the 

passages that M. Chavannes quotes on the subject is as follows :_ 

“Autrefois Sou-li-tche (Zarathushtra, Zoroaster) du royaume de Perse, 
avait institue la religion mo-ni-enne du dieu celeste du feu; un edit 
imperial ordonna d’etablir a la capitale un temple de Ta-ts’in.” 


1 Justi Text, p. 22, 1 .-I. West S. B. E. V, p. 34, Chap. XII, 2. - Ibid. Chap. XII, ij. 

3 MS. of Mr. Edalji K. Antia, f 27 b, 1 . 11 . 1 S. B. E. V., p. 296. Shayast la Shayast VI, 7. 

J Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran, p. 279. u Journal Asiatique, Vol. IX, pp. 43.— 

85 Janvier-Fevrier, 1897. 
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“ Pour ce qui est de la religion mo-ni-enne du dieu celeste du feu, 
autrefois, dans le royaume de Perse il y eut Zoroastre ; il mit en yigueur 
la religion du dieu celeste du feu ; ses disciples vinrent faire des 
conversions en Chine ; sous les T’ang, la 5 e annee tcheng-koan (631) un 
de ses sectateurs, le mage Ho-lou vint au palais apporter la religion du 
dieu celeste ; un decret imperial ordonna d’etablir a la capitale un 
temple de Ta-ts’in ” 1 . 


The work which gives this passage was written between 1269 and 
1271 A. D. It says that a Persian temple was established in China in 
631 A. D. 3 

Besides the above two passages, which refer to Zoroaster as the 
founder of the mo-ni-enne religion, M. Chavannes gives eleven other 
passages, wherein this mo-ni-enne religion is directly or indirectly 
referred to. 


Now, what is this religion named mo-ni-enne ? M. Chavannes says, 
that the religion generally referred by the term mo-ni-enne is the 
Mussulman or Mahomedan religion. According to this author, in those 
cases, where it is referred to, as founded by Zoroaster and the Magi, it 
is the Zoroastrian religion, but the Chinese writer, not being able to 
draw a line of difference, has used the same word in a wrong 
sense. 

M. Deveria, 3 on the other hand, affirms, that the religion mo-ni-enne, 
referred to in the above Chinese passages, is the Manichean religion or 
the religion founded by Mani, which was an offshoot of the Zoro¬ 
astrian religion. 

I beg to suggest that the word “mo-ni-enne” is a corrupted form of 
“ Mazdayagmtn,” the appellation, by which the Zoroastrian religion 
was, and is even now known by its votaries. 


It is true, that some of the allusions in the above passages, refer to the 
introduction of the Persian religion in its Manichean form, but it is 
possible, that the religion continued to be known by the name of the older 
parent religion, of which it was an offshoot. Again it is possible, that 

of Persia, that was known to China in its early 
times, was the Mazdaya^nan religion, still by the later authors it was 
called Manichean, because the religion of Mani also came to them from 
Persia. 

1 Journal Asiatique, Vol. IX, p. 6 1, Janvier-Fevrier, 1S97. 

3 We must note that this is the time of the Arab conquest of Persia, and tradition says that 
some of the Zoroastrians of Persia went to China with the son of Yezdejard Sheheriar, the 
last king of Persia. ( Vide Anquetil Du Perron, Zend Avesta, Tome I, Partie I, p. ?j6, note.) 

“ 3 Le Journal Asiatique, Vol X, pp. 4*5-484, Novembre-Decembre 1897. Article headed 
Musulmans et Manicheens Chinois.” 


though the religion 
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Among the Chinese passages quoted by M. Chavannes there is the 
following one, which refers to a king Pirouz III of Persia :— 

“ Pour ce qui est de l’ancien temple persan a l’est du quartier Li-ts’iuen, 
la 2 e annee i fong (677) Pirouze III, de Perse, demande a etablir un 
temple persan. Pendent la periode chen-long (705-707) Tsong 
Tch’ouk’o sevit designer (ce lieu) par le sort pour y faire sa demeure.” 1 

With reference to this passage I beg to draw the attention of Chinese 


scholars to a Persian book called ^ Firouz-nameh. It is not 

printed as yet. I have seen an old manuscript of this book in the 
possession of Mr. Manockjee Rustomjee Unwakt of Bombay. It is a 
manuscript of 288 folios or 576 pages having 13 lines to a page. I 
find the following date at the end :— 





. o U 


y )Jn 


i.e ., Whatever was written in the book—the manuscript of Firouz- 
nUmeh—is finished on roz (day) Hormazd mail (month) Khordad (Hijri) 
date 24 Rabi-ul-aval 1001. 

This date shows that the manuscript is more than 300 years old. The 
date when the original book was written is not known. 

Herein, king Firouz is spoken of as Firouz-Shah, the son of king 
Darab, son of king Bahman, son of king Asfandyar, son of king 
Gushtasp, son of king Lohrasp. 2 Thus this Firouz is said to be the 
great grandson of Asfandyar, who is traditionally spoken of among the 
Parsees, as having gone to China and established several fire-temples 
there. 

In the commencement of the book, the author of the book is said to be 
one Shaikh Haji Mahmad, son of Maulana Shaikh, son of Maulana Ali, 
son of Shaikh Maulana. :J 


cJi 



w e 


find the latter word in the names of some Chinese kings, such as 


•Wang and Chaou Seang Wang. This Chinese king is hostile 
to Firouz and the Iranians, and is therefore given the abusive epithet of 


harSm zadeh a I 


y* 


i.e ., born of illegitimate connection. 


1 Journal Asiatique, Tome IX, Janvier-Fevrier 1S97, p.62. 



*4 
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VI 


It appears from the Pahlavi epistles of Manuscheher, that in the ninth 
century, China was considered to be the furthest place to which one could 
go to from Persia, to avoid domestic anxieties or troubles. Manuscheher 
was the head priest of the Zoroastrians of Persia, especially of the 
country of Pars and Kirman, in the third century of Yazdajard (ninth 
century A. D.). He had a brother named Zadsparam, who was the 
head priest of the Zoroastrians at Sarakhs in the north-east of 
Khorasan. 1 This brother was transferred to Sirkan, where he issued 
some new decrees about the purification ceremony, which were not in 
accord with the previous injunctions on the subject. These new ideas 
were considered to be heretical, and he was believed to have taken them 
from the Tughazghuz 2 when he was staying at Sarakhs. 

To avoid all the troubles and anxieties caused by the heretical beliefs 
of his brother, Manuscheher wishes, he could go away to China. 

The passage in the epistle of Manuscheher referred to above, runs 
thus :— 














JU 


<6 





»n6A 



6>] Hu e/su* !k>> _-«jj -v>6 ny 

Benafshman min air an mataan agvirazidan val durtar keslivar aig 
sarub madam vad-kardan-i-lakum la vashmamunam farvlztan dayan 
khvishkariya memanam sukun pavan maya bar£ val Chin ayup pavan 
bum bara Arum farvaztan. 8 

Dr. West thus translates the 


<£ And I myself shall have to retire from the countries of Iran and to 
wander torth to tar distant realms where I shall not hear a rumour 
about your evil deeds. In my occupation, moreover, my fortune may 
be to wander forth by water even to China or by land even to Arum.” 4 


1 Dr. West, S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, Introduction^. 25. 




a Turkish tribe (peuplade turque), and their country was in the regions where the Ganges 
had its source, and in the direction of China. Further on (I, p. 288) Macoudi says of this 


( 


entre le Khoraqan et la Chine, et qui sent aujourd'hui en 332, de toutes les races et tribus 

turques, la plus valeureuse, la plus puissante et la mieux gouvernee. Leurs rois portent la 

titre d Irkhan et seuls entre tous ces peuples ils professent la doctrine de Man£s." It is worth 

noting that the same tribe of Tagazgaz which spread Manichean religion in China began 

to spread its tenets later on again among some of the Zoroastrians, who came into contact 
with it. 

• J Mr. Tehmuras Dinshaw Atiklesaria’s ms. p. 461, 11 . 1-4. 

1 S. B. E, XVIII» p. 353. 
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This passage shows that Persia had an intercourse with China in 
early times by sea. 

The Pahlavi Bahman 1 Yasht refers to China, saying, that according 
to some, the father of the future apostle, Behram Varjavand will come 
from the direction of China and according to others from that of India. 

In the Pazend Jamaspi, we find the following reference to China :— 
“The country of Chinastan is great. It has much of wealth, much of 
musk, much of jewellery. Its people are under affliction, because 
among them there is no far-sight as among us.” (Vide my Pahlavi 
Translations, Part III, Jamaspi, p. 120.) 

VII. 


The Shah-nameh is replete with references to China. It appears 
that Persia had a frequent intercourse with China. So it is probable 
that the religion of Persia may have influenced China. 

The fortress of Kanga, referred to in the Avesta (Yt. V. 57), and 
referred to by Firdousi 2 as Kang-dez was founded by the Iranian 
prince Siavakhsh. According to the Pahlavi Bundelieslr* it was under 
the jurisdiction of Khorshed-cheher, a son of Zoroaster himself. This 
fortress of Kangdez is, according to Prof. Gutschmid 4 , the Khang-kieu 
of Chinese history. 

Arj&sp, who declares war against Gushtasp, the King of Iran, as a 
protest against his (Gushtasp’s) acceptance of the new religion of 
Zoroaster, is spoken of both as the king of Turan and Chin. 

From the Shfih-nameh we learn, that Aspandyar, the son of Gushtasp, 
went up to the frontiers of China. He defeated king Arjasp, who is 
spoken of as the King of Turan and Chin, took his castle of “ Ruin 
daz,” and then founded several fire-temples in that locality. Speaking 
of his conquest of this fortress, Aspandyar says :— 5 



According to Prof. Gutschmid 0 we learn from Chinese sources that a 
Chinese tribe named Yue-chi had conquered the Persian territories of 
Bactria and had come into close contact with the Persians. In 

Sassanian times we find even an instance of matrimonial alliance 
between Persia and China. King Chosroes I (Noshirwan) married a 
daughter of the then Kh&kan of China. 7 


X S. B. E. V., West, p. 220, Ch. Ill, 14. 

2 Mohl II, p. 541. :: S. B. E. V., p. 142, Ch. XXXII, 5. 

4 Article on Persia, in The Encyclopaedia Brittanica, Vol. XVIII, p. 504. 

5 Mohl IV, p. 620. 

c Article on Persia in the Encyclopaedia Brittanicaj Vol. XVIII, p. 592 

7 Mohl VI, p. 335. 
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Chinese silk 


was 

i 


According' to Macoudi, as late as in the ninth century (264 Hijri) there 
ere Magi in China. 1 

well-known in ancient Persia. The Chinese 

brocade, ^ ^ nj, is often spoken of by Firdousi as playing a 

prominent part m Persian decoration.' 2 It appears that the Chinese art 
of decoration was known in Persia from old times. Sindokht 
the mother of Roudfibeh, is represented as decorating a throne in 

Chinese fashion. 



i.e., She placed a golden throne in the palace and decorated it in 
Chinese fashion. 


2 Mohl IV, p. 25. 


B. de Meynard I, p. 303. 


:: Mohl I, p. 340. 
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Art. XIX —Notes of Anquetil Du Perron (1755-61) 


ON 


King Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rand. 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

{Read 13 th July 1903.) 

I beg to submit this paper as a supplement to my paper on “The 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji R 4 na ” read before 
our Society on 19th December 1901 and published as Article VIII. in 
No. LVIIL, Vol. XXI, of the Journal of the Society, (pp. 69-245). 

In March 1903 I received from Paris, from Miss Menant, who had 
come to Bombay in 1900-1901 on a scientific mission from the Govern¬ 
ment of France to study Parseeism, among other papers, a paper 


marked as 


Important,” and with the word 


i c 



Rana ” 


written on it in red pencil. In it, she said : 
j’ai trouve en feuilletant a la Bibliotheque Nle lcs fameux papiers 

d’Anquetil (No. 18) deux passages curieux que voici. (L’ ecriture est 

si mauvaise, Porthographe si etrange, de plus les lignes sont tellement 
enchevetrees que n’ayant pas de loupe, j’ai en quelque peine a les 
dechiffrer.) 1 

A hasty perusal of the passages, as she wrote them, showed, that a 

careful copy would throw great light upon the subject of “ Akbar and 
Meherji Rana.” 

So I wrote to her on 10th March, requesting her to send me a fair 
clearly-written copy of these notes again, and also an English transla¬ 
tion of these notes, as understood by her. I subsequently requested her 
to send me a photograph of the notes. 


In compliance with my request she has kindly sent me a photograph 
of the whole page, containing the passages about Akbar and Dastur 
Meherji Rana. I beg to place that photograph on the table for the 
inspection of members present. According to Miss Menant, the photo¬ 
graph was taken at the studio of the National Library of Paris on 

w 


Tuesday, the 31st of March 1903 (faite a l’atelier de la Bibliotheque 
Nationale, a Paris, le Mardi 31 Mars 1903). 2 A copy of the facsimile 
of the photo is attached at the end of this paper. 

In a note sent with the photograph she says :—“ J’ai trouve la note 
par hasard en feuilletant les brouillons d’ Anquetil pour revoir ce qui 
touchait a Surate, lorsque tout a coup ce passage m’a saute aux yeux. ” :i 


1 t.e„ “ In turning over the famous papers of Anquetil (No. IS) at the National Library, 
I have found two curious passages, which are as follow (The writing is so bad, the ortho¬ 
graphy so strange, and most of the lines are entangled in such a way, that not having a 
magnifying: glass, I had much trouble in deciphering them).” 

2 Miss Menant’s note on the copy made from the photograph. 

i-e., "I found the note by chance, on turning over the rough note-book of Anquetil to look 
for what referred to Surat, when suddenly this pssage caught my eyes.” 
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I.give here in full what Miss Menant says about this note of Anquetil 
and about the points which strike her. 

“ Cette page photographiee provient de la Bibliothkjue Nationale, 
du recueil des mss. d’Anquetil Du Perron catalogues ainsi qu’il suit : 
LXXIX. Nelles Acquisitions francaises. 8,874. 'Melanges sur les- 


• 4 


Parsis vol. en 4 0 de 63 pages. 

Le page T 8 o contient les sujets les plus differents. C’est a partir 

de : le Mogol Akbar.que commence la citation qui nous 

occupe. Vous pouvez voir aussi—au bas de la page—une remarque sur 
les manages des Parsis avec les etrangeres qui n’a rien k faire avec 
Akbar. Souvenez—vous que ce sont de simples notes de voyage 


recueillies hativement. 


Toutefois, vu la parfaite bonne foi d’Anquetil, meditez chaque mot. 

J’appelle vfitre attention : 

i°. Sur Porthographe de Merji Rana—elle est tres bizarre—mais 
il n’y a pas lieu de douter de Pidentitd du personnage. 

2 0 . Que M. R. (Merji Rana) a ete le seul qui put expliquer la lot. 

3 0 . Que c’est d’apr&s son avis qu’ Akbar envoya demander a Shah 
Abbas un dastour du Kerman. 

(L’histoire des vers est obscure.) 

4 0 . Qu’ est ce que ce Dastour Schapour-fils de Kekobad ? 

Les noms de localites ne soulevent aucun doute. Nausari (Naucary) 
est bien lisible. Mais qu’est ce que Kakri-Kari a 1 f ^ de Surate ? Je 
n’ai rien trouve dans le Gazetteer. 

Ce que je sais c’est que Akbar mit le siege devant Surate le 19 Janvier 
I S 73 —'^ e f° rt ne se ren dit qu’ au bout de six semaines. Ou etait le 
camp de l’Empereur? 

II est certain que pendant ces six semaines Akbar eut le temps de 
voir les Parsis et de faire connaissance avec Meherji Rana qui habitait 
une locality si proche voisine.” 1 

I give at the end, the passages in full, as read and translated by Miss 
Menant, giving my few suggestions or amendations as foot-notes. 


Now let us see what points in my previous paper, referred to above, 
are corroborated by this new find of Anquetil’s notes, and what new 


1 Translation.— This photographed page comes from the National Library, from the 
collection of manuscripts of Anquetil Du Perron catalogued as follows :—LXXIX. Nelles 
French Acquisitions 8,874- Miscellaneous over the Parsees, volume in quarto of 63 pages* 

Le page to contains most different subjects. It is from (the words) “ Le Mogul Akbar/’ 
that the quotation with which we have to deal, commences. You can see also at the end of 
the page, a remark over the marriages of the Parsis with foreigners, which has nothing to do 
with Akbar. Remember that these are the simple notes of a traveller collected hastily. 
Nevertheless, considering the perfect good faith of Anquetil, consider well each word. 
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light is thrown on some of the questions in that paper. In my above 
paper I tried to prove the following points 

1. That Ardeshir, who is spoken of by the Dabistan, written long 
after Akbar’s time, as having come to Akbar’s Court, had come to 

• India, long after the religious discussions were closed, and long after 
Akbar had adopted the visible forms of Zoroastrian worship,and Zoroas- 
trian calendar and festivals, and so, he had no hand in influencing 
Akbar towards these things. 

2. That Ardeshir had specially come for the purpose of the die- 

K 

tionary, known as Farhang-i-Jehangiri, and not for the purpose of 
taking part in the religious discussions at the court, and not for the 
purpose of explaining to the king, the religion of Zoroaster. 

3. That it was the Naosari Parsees, who had attended the Court of 
Akbar to take part in the religious discussions, which took place there 


in 1576-79. 

4. That Dastur Meherji Rana was a leading Parsee of Naosari, and 
that as such, he headed the party from Naosari. 

5. That he explained the Zoroastrian religion to king Akbar. 

6. That if king Akbar put on the sudreh and kmti (i.e ., the 
sacred shirt and thread), as referred to in some of the songs, which 
spoke of Dastur Meherji Rana’s visit to the court of Akbar, there is 
nothing to be wondered at, especially as he had put on the sacred 
symbols of other religions, such as Hinduism and Christianity. 

Now let us examine, how far the above points, which I have tried to 
prove in my former paper, with the help of old documents and 
manuscripts, are supported by the manuscript notes of Anquetil, which 
record the tradition he had heard during the period of his visit to India 

A 

and his stay at Surat from 1755 to 1761, i.e., about 150 years ago. In 
my first paper, I rested upon the authority of a book by a Parsee 
Dastur written in about 1765 A.D., which said, that Dastur Meherji 
Rana had gone to the court of king Akbar and had explained to him 


I call your attention to (the following-) 

(1) To the spelling- (of the name) of Meherji Rana. It is very odd. But there is no 

room to doubt the identity of the person. 

(2) That Meherji Rana has been the only person who could explain the Faith . 

(3) That it is on his advice that Akbar sent to ask for, from Shah Abbas, a Dastur 

from Kerman. (The story of the verse is obscure. . . - ) 

(4) Who is this Dastur Shapour, son of Kekobad ? 

The names of the localities do not raise any doubt. Nausari (Naucary) is very legible. 
But what is this Kakri-Kari at i£ f. (furlong) from Surat ? I have found nothing 

(about it) in the Gazetteer. 

What I know is this, that Akbar laid siege to Surat on 19th January i 57 >- The fort 
did not surrender, but at the end of six weeks. Where was the camp of the Emperor ? 
It is certain, that during these six weeks, Akbar had the time to see the Parsis and to 
make the acquaintance of Meherji Rana, who lived at a place in such a close vicinity. 
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the Zoroastrian religion. 1 Now this discovery of AnquetiPs manuscript 
notes, enables me to place before the Society, the authority of a French 
author of great eminence, who had specially come to India to study 
Parseeism in its home. Anquetil left India in 1761 A.D., so these 
manuscript notes must have been jotted down in this volume, which r 
formed his notebook, some time before that year. So we have now the 
authority of a writer who wrote at least four years before Dastur 
Shapurji, the Parsee author. 

We will examine Anquetil’s notes in the order in which we find them, 
and see how they support the conclusions I have arrived at, in my 
first paper. I will give the notes as translated by Miss Menant. The 
first passage of the notes refers to the Farhang-i-Jehangiri and 
Ardeshir. Having found nobody in India, either in his court or out 
of his court, who could help him in the philological work of the 
dictionary, he sends for a Dastur from Persia. 

AnquetiPs first important note is on this point, and it runs as 
follows :— 

“ The Mogul Akbar finding no Dastur, who had an answer for every 
thing (sur tout), according* to Dastur Meherji Rana’s 2 opinion, wrote to 
Shah Abbas Sophi of Persia to send him one from Kerman. Shah 
Abbas sent him the Dastur Ardeshir, who began under him the Phar 
(hang*) finished under Djehanguir and which bears his name. (Hyde, 
p. 4, says that it is Ibn Fakeruddin 4 Angjou who wrote it.)” 

Now this passage of AnquetiPs notes supports the following two facts, 
which, I have handled in my previous paper :— 

1. That Ardeshir was sent for helping Jamaluddin in the work of 
writing his dictionary, known as the Farhang-i-Jehangiri, and not for 
explaining to king Akbar the religion of Zoroaster. 


1 Journal, B. B. R. A. Society, Vol. XXI, No. LVIII. p. 114 

"Miss Menant considers AuquetiTs spelling: of the name of Meherji Rana as odd (bizarre). 
It is difficult to determine how Anquetil has spelt the name, but I think, Anquetil has written 
the name as L ' Meheriar fils de Rana” ir.., Meheriar, son of Rana, which was the Persian form 


in which some names of Parsees were usually written in former times, eg.. Darab bin Rustam, 
i.e., Darab, the son of Rustam. For a number of illustrations of this kind, vide my first 
paper (Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI., No. LVIII, p. 257). Meherji Rana’s name occurs 
again a little lower down (1. 21 of the photographed page), where the form I have suggested 
appears more distinct. At least the word “fils ” appears to me to be clear in the name in both 
the places. Vtde Anquetil’s Le Zend Avesta Tome I, Part 2, Notices, p. XXVI, where he 
gives the name of a Dastur as “ Darab fils d’Ormuzd ” Vide also Tome II. pp. 52— 

Mn the photo, we read as far as 4 pharha.’’ The last two letters seem to have been torn 
out in the margin. 

J This person was “ Mir Jamaluddin Husain an Inju Sayyid ” (Ain-i-Akbari, Blochmann’s 


uu 

mann s Text I, p. 226, column 2, 1 . 4). He was the author of Farhang-i-Jehangiri. Hyde by 
calling him Ibn Fakeruddin ( t.e the son of Fakeruddin) seems to call him perhaps by his 
father’s name. He is called Angju or Inju, because he belonged to a family of that name. 






Bloch- 


translation, Vol. I„ p. 450. 
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2. That Ardeshir came long after the discussions of the Ibadat 

Khaneh in 1576-79,. and long after Akbar adopted the visible forms 

of Zoroastrian worship. 

We will dwell upon these facts at some length. 

1. I have handled the first fact at great length in my previous paper 
(Journal B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI, No. LVIII, pp. 85 to 93), and that, 
on the very authority of Mir Jamaluddin, the author of the Farhang-i- 
Jehangiri, and therein showed that Ardeshir had come for the purpose 
of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri. AnquetiPs notes support this fact. Not only 
that, but Anquetil tells us an altogether new thing, which we had not 
known from any other source. It is this, that it was at the suggestion 
of Dastur Meherji Rana himself, that king Akbar wrote to Persia, to get 
from there a competent man, who could help in the work of the Farhang-i- 
Jehangiri. King Akbar wrote accordingly, and Ardeshir was sejajt to 
him for the purpose. 

To understand this passage clearly, we must read the words of king 
Akbar as given by Mir Jamaluddin in the preface of his Farhang-i- 
Jehangiri. Akbar said : “ Since the time the Arabs had the hand of 
authority in the country of Persia, the Persian language having been 
mixed with Arabic words, most of the Parsee and Dari and Pahlavi words 
have become obsolete, nay, have disappeared altogether. So the 
explanation of the books, which have been written in old Persian lan¬ 
guages, and the meaning of the poems, which poets of old times adorned 
with ornaments of poetry, have remained concealed and hidden under 
the curtain of concealment and the veil of privacy. Therefore, before 
this time, I had ordered some of the members of this court, which 
protect learned men, to prepare a book containing all the old Persian 
words and phrases. No one could perform the work as it should be. It 
is necessary that in this noble branch of learning, you should prepare a 
book of good fame and sublime name, so that in consequence of its 
always being united with my good fortune, its effect may remain 
permanently on the pages of time for day and night (ft <?., the book may 
be connected with my name and prove useful for ever).” (Journal B. 

B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI, No. LVIII, pp. 87-88.) 

This long statement of Akbar and AnquetiPs notes, show that the king 
was long anxious to get written “ a book containing all the old Persian 
words and phrases.” He had ordered the learned scholars of his Court 
to prepare a book of that kind, but had failed. No learned scholar of 
his Court could do that work well. He had thought that the Parsee 
Dasturs might possibly help him in that philological work, but he 
found that there was, to use the words of Anquetil, €( no Dastur who 
had an answer for everything.” He fovnd, that they also could not 
explain all the old obsolete words in the old Persian literature 

15 
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required to be explained in the dictionary. Dastur Meherji Rana, 
whose acquaintance he had first made while at Surat, as we will see 
later on, had advised him to send for a Dastur from Kerman. So, 
latterly, when he heard that Mir Jamaluddin had made that kind of 


study his speciality, he encouraged him and ordered the dictionary r 
to be written. To assist him in that subject, vis., in that of 
explaining all old Persian obsolete words, &c., he sought to get 
literary help from all quarters. He then remembered the advice 
which Dastur Meherji Rana had given him, some years before, 
and wrote to the then Shah of Persia, Shah Abbas. In response 
to this requisition, Shah Abbas sent to him Ardeshir. Anquetil seems 
to be very careful in jotting down notes of what he had heard and 
learnt. In this case, the fact of Ardeshir’s assisting Jamaluddin in 
his work of Farhang-i-Jehangiri, seems to have been misstated or 
misunderstood, as that of his writing the whole of the dictionary. 
So he puts down in brackets what Hyde said about it. The author 
Hyde, referred to by Anquetil, is Thomas Hyde, Professor of Hebrew 
languages in the University of Oxford, and his book, to the fourth 
page of which a reference is given by Anquetil, is the “ Veterum 
Persarum et Parthorum et Medorum Religionis Historia.” On the 
fourth page of the first edition of his book, published in 1700 A.D., and 
of the second edition, published in 1760, we find the following words on 
the subject :— 

Quod Persse olim fuerint Sabaitm, seu Sabii, fidem facit Ibn Phac- 

reddin Angjou Persa in Libro Pharhangh Gjih&nghiri de Persis Shemi 

proneptibus loquens in Prooemio suo. 

A friend has kindly translated the passage thus for me : “ Because 

the Persians were formerly Sabaitae Sabii, Ibn Phacreddin Angjou, 
the Persian, in his book Pharhangh Gjihanghiri about the Persian 
descendants of Shemus, speaking in his preface, believes. ...” 

2. Now, as to the second fact of the date of Ardeshir’s arrival at 
the Court of Akbar, I have shown on the authority of the preface of 
the Farhang-i-Jehangiri, that Ardeshir could not have come to the 
Court at the time, when the religious discussions at the Ibadat Khaneh 
were going on (1576 to 1579), and that he came long after that time, 
and long after Akbar adopted the visible forms of Zoroastrian wor¬ 
ship (Journal B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXL, No. LVIII., pp. 92-93)- Now 
this fact is corroborated by the above passage of Anquetil’s notes. 
We learn from it—and this is a new fact that we learn here—that the 
Shah of Persia, to whom Akbar wrote on the matter, was Shah Abbas 
Sophie. This Shah Abbas Sophie was the well-known king of Persia, 
known as Abbas the Great. He was called Safawi, because he 
belonged to the Suffavean dynasty founded by Shah Ismail. The dynasty 
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took its name from one Shaikh-Suffee-u-deen. 1 He came, to the throne 
in 1585 at the young age of eighteen. According to Markham, - “On 
the death of his wicked uncle, Ismail, in 1577, the incapable father 3 
was set aside after a few years, and young Abbas was proclaimed 
1 Shah of Persia by the nobles of Khurasan at Nishapur. In the year 
1585 he found himself in peaceable possession of the whole of Persia.” 

So it is quite clear, that Ardeshir could not have come to India 
before 1585 when Shah Abbas (jiafawi came to the throne. And we know 
that by that time the religious discussions at the Court were over, and 
Akbar had already adopted the visible forms of Parsee worship, etc. We 
must remember, that, if it was in 1585 that Shah Abbas came to the 
throne—and at that time he was only a lad of eighteen—some time must 
have taken for the news to come to India, and for the young prince to 
be sufficiently established in power and influence, so as to carry on 
correspondence with a great king like Akbar. So the date, 1592 A.D., 
we have arrived at, as that of his arrival, on the authority of the 
Farhang-i-Jehangiri, is correct. Anyhow he came after 1585 A.D., i.e ., 
long after the discussions at the Ibadat Khaneh were over, and long 
after Akbar adopted the visible forms of Parsee worship, etc. 

Now we come to the second passage of Anquetil’s notes, which 
supports the next three points, referred to above, as proved in my 
previous paper. It runs as follows, as translated by Miss Menant:— 

“TheMogul Akbar, Djahanguir’s father, came to Kakrikari one f. and 
a half from Surat one hundred and fifty years (ago) or more. He was 
curious to know the religion of the Parsees. He found only the Dastur 
Meherji Rana of Nausari who was able to explain the law 4 to 

him.” 

This passage is very important. It very clearly says that Dastur 
Meherji Rana explained to him the Zoroastrian religion. Anquetil 
herein says the same thing of Meherji Rana, that is said of him about 
five years later, by Dastur Shapurji Sanjana in his work, as said above. 
But another important thing in this passage is this, that it shows that 
it was at the time when Akbar came to Surat, that he first made the 
acquaintance of the learned Dastur and learnt from him the principles 
of the Zoroastrian religion. The place Kakrikari referred to in the 
passage as being one f. (furlong) and a half from Surat, and as the 
place up to which Akbar had come, is even now known as 4 riSR.l 'Mlfl 

Kankra Khari. 

1 Malcolm’s History of Persia, vol. I (1829), p. 520. 

2 A general sketch of the History of Persia by C. R. Markham (1874)* P* ^ 73 * 'Vide also 

the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I. p. 8 ; XVIII., p. 6 ^ 7 * 

3 Muhammad Mirza, the eldest son of Tahmasp. 

The Zoroastrian law. 


4 
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Narmadashankar Lalshankar, a well-known poet of Gujarat, in his 
short Gujarati history of Surat 1 , says that Akbar pitched his camp near 
Gopipura in Surat. Mr. Edalji Burjorji Patel in his history of Surat 2 
says that he had pitched his camp on the banks of the Gopitalao, just 
at the place where stand, at present, the suburbs of Salabatpura and 
Rustampura. 

Now Kankra Khari, to which, according to Anquetil, Akbar had 
come, and which, therefore, must be his place of camp, is situated just 
dose to the above places of Gopipura, Salabatpurd and Rustampurd, 
which, the above authors, who are residents of Surat, say—perhaps on 
the authority of old traditions—were the camping places of Akbar. 
While camping there, he may have seen many Parsees of Surat and 
liked to know something.about their religion. He met no Dastur there 
capable of explaining to him the religion, and so had to send for 
one from the neighbouring town of Naosari. Dastur Meherji Rand, who 
was the head priest of the town, then explained to him the religion. 
Being favourably impressed with the knowledge of Dastur Meherji 
Rfinti, it is quite natural, that, when later on, he held religious dis¬ 
cussions at the Ibddat Khaneh, he sent for him from Naosari. It was 
for this reason, then, that we find that, according to Badaoni and the 
author of the Dabistan, the Naosari Parsees were sent for, to attend 
the Court later on for the religious discussions. 

Anquetil’s notes then support the fact, that it was Dastur Meherji 
Rand, who explained to Akbar the religion of Zoroaster, and that it 
was the Naosari Parsees who took a part in the religious discussions at 
the Ibadat-khaneh. Having been thus introduced to this Dastur, and 
knowing him as the proper person to advise on the subject of the 
dictionary, over which, according to the above passage in the preface of 
the Farhang-i-Jehangiri, he had set his heart, he had consulted him, and 
the Dastur had advised him to send for a learned Zoroastrian from 
Persia, who, inhabiting, as he did, the mother country, was more likely 
to be versed with the old forms of ancient and obsolete Persian, Dari 
and other words. This advice, the king acted upon, when later on, he 
found, in Mir Jamaluddin, a person capable to undertake the work of 
the dictionary. 

The Tabakat-i-Akbari 3 gives the following date for the conquest of 
Surat, referred to above : 


1 ^<l41 ipHrtSR OtCSi) 'IH. 41 \r € *1 mqqlflSi 

oiiql'Hi «t d’tij diiam.” 

3 “ ^n-ldl dalGVH " mi. $o. “aH&OR Ml«*ll£ dlo \>S ovMMtifl 

Ray ri oil? ad *Hl«ll (4?i[. a>M ddl iR[ rl'tySil 

oUHkmiMd Ail («Mi <4*1511 *ai*clM3* 0 c*u) cll^lMl 

* Munshi Nawal Keshore's lithographed edition of 1875 A*D„ p. 298, 1 .18. 
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X* Ij y^~ * **- AAiii /o ^-tu) ^ 

i.e., “ this conquest was effected on 23rd Shawwal in the year 980. 

* Now the fact, recorded by Anquetil, that Akbar made the first 
acquaintance of Dastur Meherji Rana, and learnt the principles of 
Zoroastrian religion from him, when at Surat—though it is new as far 
as other writers are concerned—has been recorded in a set of verses 
addressed by Kaikobad, the son of Dastur Meherji Rana, to Jehan- 
gir, the son of Akbar. 

I beg to produce before the Society, a copy of the Persian verses. 
It says, that it itself is a copy from an older copy. Of course, in such 
a case, the production of the first original in Dastur Kaikobad’s own 
handwriting, is out of the question, as it had gone to the Court of the 
Emperor. I am indebted to Prof. S. H. Hodiwala for this copy. 

We read the following lines in these verses addressed to Jehangir. 
Portions of the paper of the copy, which has come to my hands, have 
been torn off. 


■A Mi I 


4 . 
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Translation .—I submit a request to the stable (power of His 
Majesty), to the foot of the throne of the king of the nobles, so that the 
case of this powerless person (i.e. f my poor self) may come into the 
consideration of your pious enlightened soul. O fortunate king ; the 

1 Elliot's (Dawson) History of India, Vol. V, p. 350. This is about 1573 A. D, Elphin- 
stone’s History of India, 5th edition, p, 508. 
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fact, which I myself beg to submit before the throne of your Majesty, is 
this : that when king Akbar, nestling at the foot of the Divine Throne, 1 
the king of the virtuous, ' proposed coming to Surat, when (he) the 
protector of the world bestowed the favour of a visit to Surat—it is 48 
years since that time, when the king, whose all desires are fulfilled, 
took Surat—my good father 


glorious Majesty. He ... . 

world. He paid his respects and blessed him 


Mahiar was living. He served His 
to the Court of the king of the 


He 


asked him much about religion and customs. In the happy attendance 0 

.the fortunate king brought him to Agra. Although 

he was a weak old man, at the foot of (His Majesty’s) throne, he 
became a young man. 

These lines from the verses of Kaikobad then support Anquetil’s 
statement, that it was at the time of Akbar’s visit to Surat that 
Dastur Meherji Rana had the honour of seeing His Majesty. The 
lines add that the king then took him to Agra. 

Now the fact that Dastur Kaikobad knew Persian, and could write 
it, is shown from an old copy of the Darab-nameh, dated 1656 A.D. 

The colophon of that manuscript says 3 , that the manuscript was copied 
from one, which Kaikobad bin Mahiyar had copied from the library of 
king Akbar. This colophon then also says that this Dastur had an 
access to the Court of the Mogul Emperor. 

The next point in my paper, which these notes of Anquetil corrobo¬ 
rate, is the sixth point, referred to above, vis ., that Akbar put on 
the Sudreh and Kusti (the sacred shirt and thread), the visible signs of 
Zoroastrianism. I have shown at some length in my previous paper, 
that when Akbar put on the visible signs of other religions, such as 
Christianity and Brahmmism, it is no wonder, if he put on the visible 
signs of Zoroastrianism, from which he had taken into his new religion 
several important elements. Anquetil corroborates this conclusion, 
when he says that “ he (Akbar) put on the Kusti and had built a 
dakma , because he was curious to know every religion.” 

Anquetil introduces these remarks by a prefatory remark, saying— 
“ See in Abu Fazl concerning Shah Abbas ; Akbar was defamed by the 
Mahommedans.” We do not find any direct reference to Shah Abbas 
in Abu FazPs writings, but we find him defending his king in his 
Ain-i-Akbari against the attacks made upon him with regard to the 


reverence paid by him to Sun and Fire, 4 



is the name given to Akbar after his death. 


2 Lit. the stirrup. 

Vide my paper “ The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rand," Journal 

B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI, No. LVIII, PP . : 4 1-42. 

4 Vide the Ain-i-Akbari translated by Blochmann, Vol. I ? p. 4S. Blochmann’s text. I., p 45 * 
Ain 18th. 
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The last part of the photographed page is not clearly legible, but it 
means to say that “ Shah Abbas wrote to him for that purpose (/.<?., 
for his supposed want of faith), that he had forsaken his old religion 

and had two religions.” 


, Now, there remains to be examined, the intervening passage about 
Dastur Schapour. (Vide the text of the notes at the end.). This 
passage has nothing to do with the subject of Dastur Meherji Rana 
and Akbar, but it is worth looking into, as it refers to a conversation 
between him and Dastur Meherji Rana. Who was this Dastur Scha¬ 
pour, who, says Anquetil, was Darab’s sixth forefather ? Anquetil’s 
own work helps us in this matter. In his translation of the prayer 
known as Dhoup-Nerang, 1 we find his name thus remembered, “Je rap- 


pelle l’ame pure et heureuse du Destour Schapour (fils adoptif) de 
l’Herbad Kekobad.” 2 Then, in the footnote, in reference to the name of 
Dastur Schapour, Anquetil says : “ Darab, dont j’ai pris les lecons a 
Surate (ci-d Discours prelim no II et III):est le sixieme descendant 
en ligne direct de ce Destour qui etait fils de Bahman.” 3 

This Dastur Schapour and his adoptive father Kaikobad belonged to 
Surat. In the above prayer of Dhoup-Nerang, Anquetil also gives the 
name of a Dastur Ispeniar as that of a brother of Dastur Schapour 
and son of Bahman. We find the name of this Dastur Aspandyar 
Bahman as that of a leading Dastur of Surat in the Revayet of 1626 
A. D., known as Bahman Aspandyar’s Revayet and in that of 162" 
A.D. known as that of Bahman Poonjieh ol Suiat. We find the 
name of Bahman, the father of Dastur Schapour and Dastur Asfandiar 
as that of a leading Dastur of Surat (Dastur Bahman bin Faridun) in 

Kaus Mahydr’s G Revayet of 1601 A.D. 

The references in Anquetil’s notes to Dastur Schapour, that he was at 
first locked up by his father Ivaikobad, that he was subsequently 
released, that he recited some verses before king Akbar, and that 
he was given some land by the king, require elucidation. I have not 
been able to get any information about this Dastur of Surat. I have 
come to know, that a known priestly family of Surat, knowm as the 


1 Le Zend A vesta Tome II, p. 53 * 

2 i.e., I invoke the pious and happy soul of Dastur Schapour (the adopted son) of Herbad 

Kaikobad . 

3 i,e. y Darab, before whom I took lessons at Surat, is the 6th descendant in direct line from 

this Dastur, who was the son of Bahman. 

4 Bombay University’s Ms. Revayet of Darab Hormuzdyir, Vol- I, fob 69 a 1 . 9 


5 Ibid, f. 65 a 1. 12. Ay* 0 


Vide also Khan Bahadur Bomanjee Byramjee Patel s Parsee Prakash, I , pp. 12 13 
G Parsee Prakash, I., p. 859. 
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Mirza family, had some land given to them by a Mogul king, but the 
family traditions attribute that gift not to Akbar but to a later king. 

The word gam referred to in the conversation between Dastur Scha- 
pour and Dastur Meherji Rana is the wordgdma (p. meaning a. 

step. The Parsees are prohibited from making water in a standing 
posture, lest the splashing of the urine on the lower part of the leg 
may cause disease, &c. The Sad-dar treats of this subject. (Vide S. B. 
E. XXIV, p. 317, West, Chap. LVI. According to other MSS. this 
subject forms the 60th chap.) 

In conclusion, I beg to thank Miss Menant for kindly drawing 
my attention to Anquetil’s manuscript notes and for sending me a 
photograph of these notes. I also beg to offer my best thanks to the 
authorities of the Bibliotheque Nationale for kindly giving all facilities 
for photographing these notes. 




APPENDIX. 


I give here in full the passages as read by Miss Menant The foot¬ 
notes are my own. 

The first passage is on the subject of the Farhang-i-Jehangiri for 
which Ardeshir was sent for from Persia. It is as follows : 

“ (i) Le Mogul Akbar ne trouvant pas de Destour cjui lui repondit 


sur tout, de Pavis du Destour Mehernaj. 


(?) de nan 1 ecrivit a Schah 


Abbas, sophi de Perse, de lui en envoya un de Kerman. 


Chah 


vou- 


Abas lui envoya le Destour Ardeschir qui commenija sous lui le pharh 
(ang)* fini sous Djehanguir et qui en porte le nom. (Hyde, p. 4 dit que 
c’est Ibn-Fakeruddin Angjou qui Pa redige.)” 

The second passage is on the subject of Dastur Meherji Rana explain¬ 
ing the religion to Akbar. It is as follows :— 

(2) “ Le Mogul Akbar, pere de Djehanguir, est venu a Kakrikari, 
une fj de Surate, il ya 150 ans ou plus, il etait curicux. . . . 

lut savoir la religion des parsses ; il ne trouva :$ que le Destour Meher- 
nuj de nan 4 (de Naucary) qui put lui expliquer la loi. Ce fut lui qui en 
voyant pisser le Destour Schapour destour 1 [qui avait ete enferme par 
son pere Kekbad de peur qu’il n’alla reciter 6o G vers a Phonneur de 
Akbar et ne put pas repondre a ses questions, ensuite ayant ete delivrc 
il alia les reciter a Akbar qui lui donna des terres a Naucary 7 ] le 6 e 
ayeul de Darab lui dit que la loi ordon (nait) de pisser a un gam, 
auquel le Destour dit que c’etait bon pour le Kerman, terre sablon- 
neuse, mais dans une terre ferine comme Plnde, il fallait pisser plus 
loin de peur de se salir par le pissat rejailli. Le Destour admira sa 
sagesse, lui predit qui’il mourrait. Cinq ans apres le Destour Schapour 

mourut. 

(On ne peut absolument epouser une entrangere avant qu’elle se soit 

declaree parssi (e) et mis le saddere). 

Voy 8 . dans Abulfazel ausujet de Schah Abas. Akbar fut diffamd par 
les Mahometans ; il mettait le Kosti et avait construit un dak (ma ?), 

1 Vide above, p. 106, n. 2. 

- The word pharhang is clear. The last three or rather two and-a-half letters have dis¬ 
appeared in the margin. Half the letter “ a ” appears in the photo. 

3 The words seem to be “ il ne se trouva.” 

4 Vide above, n. I. 

5 Miss Menant in her first letter says of this part : “ Ici une etrange parenthese qui 
s’interrompt. ” 

u I do not think the word is6o. It is rather “ de.” I would translate the passage thus : 
“ And recite some verses.” 

7 Miss Menant in her first letter says : “ Ici l’entrange parenthdse reprend.” 

s Voyez, 
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parce qu’il etait curieux de savoir toutes les religions. Schah Abas 


lui dcrivit a ce sujet que le rest ?. . ? 

ferengui 1 avait abandonne la-.et avait deux reli¬ 
gions.” 


Translation by Miss Menant. 


(The first passage on the Farhang-i-Jehangiri and Ardeshir.) 

“ The Mogul Akbar finding no Dastur, who had an answer for 
everything, according to Dastur Meherji Rana’s opinion, 3 wrote to 
Shah Abbas Sophi of Persia to send him one from Kerman. 

“ Shah Abbas sent him Dastur Ardeshir who began under him the 
Pharh (hang) finished under Djehanguir and which bears his name. 
(Hyde, p. 4, says that it is I bn Fakeruddin Angjou who wrote it.) ” 

(The second passage on Dastur Meherji Rana explaining the religion 
to Akbar). 

“The Mogul Akbar, Djehanguir’s father, came to Kakrikari, one f. 
(furlong) and-a-half from Surat, one hundred and fifty years 4 or more. 
He was curious 5 to know the religion of the Parsees. He found only 

Dastur Meher 0 .(of Nausari) who was able to explain 

the law 7 to him. He was the one who, seeing Dastur Schapour 
making water [who 8 (Dastur Schapour) had been locked up by his 
father Kekobad lest he should go and recite 60 lines of poetry (verse) 
in honour of Akbar and not be able to answer his (Akbar’s) questions ; 
afterwards having been released, he went and recited them to Akbar 
who gave him lands at Nau<jary] 9 Darab’s 6th forefather 10 told him 
that the law enjoined to make water at a gam to whom the Dastur 
said that it was right for Kerman, a sandy land, but that in a dry land 
like India, it was necessary to make water farther in order to avoid 
pollution (lest you should be polluted) by the splashing of the urine. 

The Dastur admired his wisdom, foretold him his death. Five years 
after Dastur Schapour died. 

11 (It is absolutely impossible to marry a foreign wife before she has 
confessed herself a Parsi and put on the saddere.) 


I Miss Menant says of this part that it is “ Illisible (illegible).’’ 

- Miss Menant adds “ Illisible, ilcrit sur la marge." 

3 “ De l'avis du Meher.” i.e., on the advice of Meherji Rdnd. 

4 i.e., 150 years a go. 

•' Add after this “and wished to ” omitted to be translated. 
c Meheriar, the son of Rdn&, vide above, p. 106, n. 2. 

7 i.e., the religion of the Parsees. 

8 Miss Menant says : Here a strange parenthesis intervenes, 

0 Here the parenthesis closes. 

10 This refers to Dastur Schapour. The proper translation would be— 

It was he who, seeing Dastur Schapour, the 6th ancestor of Darab, making water, told 
him, < 5 fc. 

II This passage has nothing to do with the subject. 
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See in Abu Fazl, concerning Shah Abbas; Akbar was defamed by the 
Mohammedans. He put on the Kusti and had built a dak (ma), 1 
because he was curious to know every religion. 

Shah Abbas wrote to him for that purpose that ? .had 

forsaken . . . . 2 and had two religions. 3 .” 

1 Tower of Silence. 

2 Miss Menant says about the word that it was “ impossible to read even with a magnify- 
n gf g^ss. 

3 Miss Menant says of her translation, that she has submitted it to Miss Williams, Professor 
of English, at the Sorbonne, and she has found it correct. She says : “ je joins d Fepreuve 
une copie en franqais que j’ai faite d la loupe, et ma traduction anglaise quej’ai soumisea 
Miss Williams, Professeur d'Anglais d le Sorbonne et membre de I’Ed. B.D, a Londres. Elle 
l’a trouv6 bonne.” 



Art. XX —On the Cyropcedia . 


political 


By R. K. Dadachanjee, b.a., llb. 

{Read 22nd September 1903.) 

1. The Cyropsedia, says Cicero (Fratr. 1-1-8) was written “ not in 
conformity with the truth of history, but to exhibit a representation of an 
excellent government ; ” and Dr. Smith (Classical Die., art. on Xeno¬ 
phon) apparently following Cicero, calls the work a 
romance ; ” while Rawlinson refers to it casually as a “romance.” 
(Foot-note No. 9 to p. 277, Bk. I. of Translation of Herodotus.). Aulus 
Gellius was of opinion, that the work was composed in opposition to the 
“ Republic ” of Plato ; while the learned author of the article on 
Xenophon in the Encyclopaedia Britannica remarks, as to the work : 

“ A distinct moral purpose to which literal truth is sacrificed runs 
through the work.” But it has been generally believed that there is an 
admixture of historical truth and fiction in the Cyropsedia. Says Dr. 
Smith (Classical Die., art. on Cyrus the Elder) :—“ The history of his 
(Cyrus the Elder’s) life was overlaid in ancient times with fables and 
romances, and is narrated differently by Herodotus, Ctesius, and 
Xenophon. . . . Xenophon’s account is preserved in the Cyro¬ 

psedia.” Now the questions, that this paper will discuss, are, whether 
this view as to the bearing of the Cyropcedia on the life of the historical 
Cyrus the Elder, or Cyrus the Great, is correct ; whether the hero of the 
said work is the historical Cyrus, the Persian, or whether he is really a 
Grecian, except in being labelled with a Persian name, and represented 
to be a grandson of Astyages, the Mode, and as having conquered 
Lydia and Babylon ;—whether the author, himself, has composed the 
work with the object of recording, at all, any facts of history relating to 


the Persian historical personage, Cyrus the Elder, or whether he has 
produced the work with certain other objects. The prevailing view on 
these questions, as above noted, has, owing to the well-deserved popu¬ 
larity of the Cyropcedia among students of the classics, been the source, 
direct and indirect, of much general misconception as to the history, 
not only, of Cyrus the Elder, but also of the Persians of his times, and of 
the ancient Persians in general, especially as to the institutions that 
prevailed amongst them, and their religious and social ideas, and beliefs. 
It is, therefore, necessary to demonstrate the incorrectness of the 
hitherto accepted view as to the historical value of the Cyropsedia. 

2. Xenophon was, like all other disciples of Socrates, devotedly 
attached to the memory of his great preceptor, and never ceased 
lamenting over his untimely sad end. He says in the Memorabilia of 
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Socrates (IV-8-11) :—“ Of those who knew what sort of man Socrates 
was, such as were lovers of virtue, continue to regret above all other men, 
even to the present day, as having- contributed in the highest degree to 

o o 

their advancement in goodness.” And he composed the Memor. 

£ ) 

which contains a record of the sayings and doings, and of the qualities 
and character of Socrates, with the object of vindicating the character of 
that great teacher of virtue, and that of his noble teachings. 


3. Socrates had mourned over the fallen state of the Athenians of 
his times. They had become degenerate ; honor and virtue had fled 
from their city ; the ciders and magistrates were not respected, but 
were set at naught ; mutual envy, distrust and contests prevailed ; the 
Athenian cavalry and infantry, both, knew no obedience—no discipline ; 
generals, commanding the army, were incompetent and ignorant ; and 
every right-minded Athenian feared the happening, at any time, all on a 
sudden, of a catastrophe to the state. This picture of the state of 
Athens of the times of Socrates has been painted in its darkest colors 
in the discourse between Socrates and Pericles, a son of the great 
Pericles, and a disciple of Socrates, as recorded in the Memor. 
(III-5-1 to III-5-14). And when asked by Pericles as to the means by 
which “ the Athenians could recover their pristine glory,” the great 
sage replied “ If they [i.e., the Athenians] imitate those, who are at 
the head of Greece [i.e., the Spartans], adhere to their institutions, and 
attend to the same duties with diligence equal to theirs, they [the 
Athenians] will stand not at all below them, and if they use greater 
exertion, even above them.” 

4. Our author, therefore, had both as a disciple of Socrates, and a 
patriotic Athenian, two tasks set before him—the first, of completing the 
vindication of the teachings and character of his great teacher; and 
the second, of applying the remedies prescribed by the great reformer 
tor reforming the Athenians, and renewing their lost virtue and glory. 
The author attempts in the Cyropaxlia to accomplish both these tasks 
by pretending, that Cyrus, who was known to the Greeks of his times 
through Herodotus at least, if not by report and tradition, as the 
greatest conqueror of the world, owed his unprecedented greatness and 
glory to the possession of qualities, possessed or admired by Socrates 
and to the influence of practices similar to those followed bv Socrates 
and to educational institutions similar to those recommended by 
Socrates, and to knowledge of military tactics and art acquired in the 
way taught by Socrates ; and that the Persians, as a nation, also, were 
indebted for their greatness to the same circumstances. Our author 
had, in effect, through the pages of the Cyropaedia, thus addressed the 
Athenians :—“ Observe, how Cyrus and the Persians became so great 
what qualities and institutions they possessed. Do you have the same 
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qualities and institutions ; and you will, also, be as great as the 

Persians under Cyrus.” And that our author did aim at teaching the 

Athenians, through the medium of the Cyropasdia, by what means a 
nation could attain to greatness, and at inciting them to try to be great 
by adopting those means, is clear from the very first chapter of the r 
work. Our author observes :—(I-1-5 and 6) “ Cyrus attached to himself 
so many nations, as it would be a labour to enumerate, which wav so 
ever, we should commence our course from his palace, whether towards 
the east, west, north or south. With respect to this man, therefore, as 
worthy of admiration, I have inquired what he was by birth, what 
qualities he possessed from nature, and with what education he was 
brought up, that he so eminently excelled in governing men. What¬ 
ever, accordingly, I have ascertained, or think, that I understand, con¬ 
cerning him, I shall endeavour to relate.” 


5. The following observations lead us to conclude, that Cyrus, the 
hero of the Cyropasdia (who will hereafter be referred to as Cyrus, or 
as the hero, while his Persian original will be spoken of as the Persian 
Cyrus) is not a Persian at all, except in name, and in being represented 
as the grandson of Astyages, and the conqueror of Lydia and Babylon, 
but is an imaginary personage, who is a Grecian in every particular 
and is, moreover, a Grecian of the school of Socrates, possessed of 
qualities and accomplishments, possessed, admired, or recommended by 
Socrates, and guided by principles and beliefs, practised and believed 
in, by Socrates, and who had his character formed under institutions 

y 

recommended by Socrates, and that similarly, the Persians, described 
and referred to in the Cyropaedia, are an imaginary nation, who are, 
really, Grecians, and who possess qualities similar to those possessed 
by, and have been brought up under the same institutions as, Cyrus, 
the hero of the work. 


6. Firstly, the Memorabilia says : (IV-5-11) “ Socrates was so pious, 
that he did nothing without the sanction of the gods (I-2-64). He 
was seen frequently sacrificing at home, and frequently on the public 
altars, nor was it unknown, that he used divination (II-7-10) . . . 

if any one desired to attain to what was beyond human wisdom, he 
(Socrates) advised him to study divination, for, he said, that he who 
knew by what signs the gods give indications to men respecting human 
affairs, would never fail of obtaining counsel from the gods.” We find, 
that Cyrus, also, was pious, offered sacrifices to gods before doing 
anything of importance, and resorted to divination for ascertaining their 
wishes and advice. When he started on his first military expedition, 
his father said to him, at the time of parting from him (I-6-1) : “That 
the gods send you forth propitiously and favorably is evident, my 
son, both from the sacrifices, and from the signs from the heaven ; and 
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you, yourself, know it to be so, for, I have, purposely, taught you these 
things, that you might not learn what the gods advise from other 
interpreters, but that you, yourself, seeing what is to be seen, and 
hearing what is to be heard, might understand for yourself, and not 
. be in the power of augurs, if they should wish to deceive you, and 
that moreover, you might not be at a loss to profit by the divine signals, 
but understanding by your knowledge in divination, the advice given 
you by the gods, you might follow it.” And when Cyrus was admo¬ 
nished by a dream to prepare for death, he offered sacrifices, and 
uttered this prayer : “ O Jupiter Patrius ! thou sun, and all ye gods, 
receive this sacrifice as an acknowledgment of assistance in the 
achievement of many honorable deeds, and as an offering of gratitude 
to you for having signified to me by victims, by signs from heaven, 
by birds, and by omens, what it became me to do.” 

7. The omens considered propitious by Cyrus are “lightning and 
thunder ” (I-6-1), an eagle appearing to the right and leading the 
way (II-1-1),—thunder on the right,—being, omens, in which the 
Grecians oelieved. 

8. Secondly , the gods and goddesses worshipped by Cyrus are 
Grecian gods and goddesses, and objects of worship, and the modes 
in which he worshipped them are also Grecian. Thus, Cyrus 
“made supplications to the gods and heroes, who presided over 
the land of Persia” (II-1-1). . . “sacrificed to Jupiter the King, and 
afterwards to the other deities, and, likewise, invoked the heroes, 
who dwelt in, and protected Media ” (III-3-21). . . “performed 
propitiatory rites to the Earth with libations” (III-3-22). . . “with 
crown upon his head, made a sacrifice ” (III-3-34). And after 
the conquest of Babylon, Cyrus “celebrated games in all exercises 
practised by men with a view to war, whenever he made a sacrifice, 
or solemnized a festival.” (VIII-1-25). Before entering upon the 
occupation of his palace in Babylon, he “ first sacrificed to the goddess 
Vesta, then Jupiter the King.” (VII-5-57). There is a picturesque 
description given in the Cyropsedia of the first grand public religious 
procession led in the Grecian style to the temples by Cyrus, and the 
sacrifices offered, and celebrated, there, in the same style. (VIII-3-11 
to 24). Now, Herodotus had declared :—“They (the Persians) have no 
images of the gods, no temples, nor altars, and consider the use of 
them a sign of folly. This comes, I think, from their not believing 
the gods to have the same nature with man.” 

9. Thirdly , the division in the Cyropaedia of the so-called Persians 
into 4 classes according to age, vis, , (i) boys, (ii) youths, (iii) full-grown 
men, and (iv) men beyond the years for military service (I-2-4),—the 
training and education in public schools (I-2-15) of the boys and the 
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youths, to be just (1-2-6) to practise self-control, to obey their officers, 
to be temperate in eating- and drinking, and to shoot with the bow, 
and to throw the javelin, the institution of the Elders, being those 
Persians, who were above the age for rendering military service, and 
who “ had the dispensation of public justice, and took cognizance of 
matters of life and death ” (1-2-8), and who controlled the King and 
possessed the power of making war and peace, and appointing the 
commander of troops levied for the purposes of any war, are institu¬ 
tions, which are in every main detail, Spartan, and which had no 
existence outside Lacedaemon. In the public schools of his country 
Cyrus was educated, until he attained the age of 28 years, except for 
a short interval of time, during which he was stopping at the court 
of Astyages, when he was 12 years old ; and his active career in life, 
and in the world, commenced, after he had entered the class of full- 
grown men. Thus, the education received by Cyrus, and the institu¬ 
tions he was brought up under, are manifestly Grecian, and not at all 
Persian. 

10. Fourthly , Socrates was of opinion,—according to the Memor. 
(III-3-11) that ££ a commander of cavalry in addition to his other quali¬ 
fications should study to acquire some ability in speaking.” And we 
find, that our hero had acquired very great ability in speaking. He 
constantly delivers addresses to his officers, and troops, and companions. 
He, also, frequently discourses on moral subjects,—has when yet 
a boy, a discourse with his mother on justice (I-3-16 to 18). He was 
trained by his father in the art of holding discourses ; for the latter 
reminded him, when he started on his first military expedition : 
££ Have you forgotten, my son, those other matters, on which you and 
I used to discourse” (I-6-7). And Cyrus ££ always took care, that 
when he entertained any of the men in his tent, the most agreeable 
subjects of discourse, and such as might excite them to good conduct 
should be introduced.” The hero, also, discusses pychological and 
metaphysical questions. To a companion, he said : (III-1-17) £c You 
say, then, that discretion is a passion of the mind, as grief is, and 
not a matter of knowledge,” and on his death-bed, he expressed his 

For my part, 


< C 


belief in the immorality of the soul in these words : 
my sons, I have never been persuaded, that the soul lives as long as 
it is in a mortal body, and dies, when it is separate from it.” And 
our author records in detail the philosophical reasons, the hero had, 
for introducing every new institution amongst the so-called Persians. 
And almost every chapter of the work bristles with discourses, mostly 
on moral subjects, similar to those to be met with in the Memor. 

11. Fifthly , Cyrus and the so-called Persians spoken of in the 
Cyropaedia are characterized by qualities possessed, or admired, by 
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Socrates. The qualities possessed by Socrates are, thus, touchingly 
summed up by our author in the Memor. (IV-8-10) :—“ To me, being 
such as I have described him, so pious, that he did nothing without 
the sanction of the gods, so just, that he wronged no man even in the 
iliost trifling affair, but was of service in the most important matters 
to those ivho enjoyed his society ; so temperate, that he never preferred 
pleasure to virtue; so wise, that lie never erred in distinguishing better 
from worse, needing no counsel from others but being sufficient in 
himself to discriminate between them, so able to explain and settle 
such questions by argument, and so capable of discerning the character 
of others, of confuting those who .were in error, and of exhorting them 
to virtue and honor, he seemed to me such as the best and happiest of 
men would be.” Cyrus exhibits, pre-eminently, each and every one of 
these qualities, and lives and dies “the best and happiest of men,” 
Some of these qualities of Cyrus have already been noticed, vis. y his 
piety, his capacity for holding discourses, and leading men to virtue 
and honor. He was also just, one of his companions, thus, testifying 

It greatly animates me, my friends, to enter 
the lists against the enemy, that Cyrus is to be our judge, a man who 
judges not partially or invidiously.” And his discourse with bis mother 
on justice, when almost a boy, has already been mentioned. Several 
instances of his justice are given in the Cyropaedia, notably his treat¬ 
ment of the King of Armenia (IV-1-34 to 42 and III-3-2), and his fair 
and equal distribution of all spoils, taken in battles, amongst “ all 
those who were concerned in capturing them ” (IV-2-42). After he 
assumed the imperial state, he regulated his own conduct so as to “set 
a good example to his followers and subjects, by manifesting that he 
esteemed it of great importance to do no injury to any friend or ally, 
but to adhere strictly to justice.” (VIII-1-26). 

12. Cyrus was of service to those, who enjoyed his society, from his 
early age. When he was living in Media with his grandfather 
ages, during his boyhood, “ he for the most part passed his time, con¬ 
tributing much pleasure and service to everyone, without doing the 
least harm ” (I-4-15). And on his death-bed, he said :—(VIII-7-25) “ I 
have hitherto borne an affection to men. 


to his justice (II-3-12.) : 





13 


Sixthly , the Memor. says (I-3-5): “ He (Socrates) was so frugal, 
that I do not know, whether anyone could earn so little by the labor 
of his hands, as not to procure sufficient to have satisfied Socrates. 
He took only so much food, as he could eat with a keen relish, 
and to this end, he came to his meals so disposed, that the appetite for 
his meal was the sauce to it.” Cyrus, and the Cyropaedie Persians, 
acted on the same principle. That work says, that (I-2-16) “ there 
remain to the present dav proofs' of the spare diet used among the 

n 
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Persians, and of their carrying- it off by exercise,” and that (IV-1-29) 
Cyrus “ took care, that his troops should never go to their dinner or 

s 

supper without previous exercise.” 


14. Seventhly , the Memor. says:—“ As to love, his (Socrates’s) counsel 
was to abstain rigidly from familiarity with beautiful persons, for he 
observed, that it was not easy to be in communication with such 
persons, and observe continence.” Cyrus was also of the same opinion 
and followed the same rule of conduct. When a most beautiful 
woman, called Panthea, fell to his share at a certain distribution of 
spoils, amongst the allied armies, that he led, he was told (V-i-y) j that 
“ whoever saw her, thought, that never was yet born, or produced of 
mortals, such a woman throughout Asia and he was asked to go 
and see her ; but his reply was : “ Certainly not, much less, if she be 
such a one, as you say and he entrusted her to one Arespes, a Mede 
and “ rigidly abstained from having any communication with her,” 
except afterwards on business. 

15. Eighthly , the Memor. states, that “ Socrates was not only 
superior to all corporeal pleasures, but also to those attendant on 
acquisition of money ” (I-5-6), and that he preached, (II-5-405) that “ a 
good friend appeared far more valuable in comparison with all other 
possessions, for the reason, (II-5-6) that a good friend was ready to 
supply what was wanting on the part of his friend, whether in his 
private affairs, or for the public interests.” Similarly, Cyrus despised 
possession of riches, and regarded possession of friends to be a most 
valuable possession. He said reproachfully to Croesus :—(VIII-2-19) 
4 ‘ You bid me hoard up treasures in my own possession to be envied and 
hated for them, and to set hired guards over them, and trust in them ; 
but by making my friends rich, I consider them as my treasures, and as 
guards both to myself and to all things of value that belong to me.” 
And Cyrus proved the correctness of this opinion, and the fidelity of his 
friends, in the following manner:—He called upon each of them sepa¬ 
rately to assist him with money, pleading a sudden want therefor. 
The amounts, that his friends, then, offered to him, and placed at his 
disposal, came, according to the calculations of Croesus to 
times the sum, that he had told Cyrus, he might have had, then, in 
his treasury, if he had hoarded.” 

16. Ninthly, Socrates rigidly required the performance bv children 
of their duties to their parents. His censure to his son, who acted 
undutifully towards his mother was, says the Memor. (II-2-14) as fol¬ 
lows You will have regard to the opinion of men, lest observing 
you to be neglectful of your parents, they should all contemn you.” 
Cyrus was, also, a most dutiful son. After he had conquered Babylon, 
and adopted the rank and dignities.of an emperor, his uncle Cvaxares 
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offered to him the hand of his daughter in marriage. The reply of 
Cyrus was : “ I am ready to accept your offer, with the consent of my 
father and mother,” though he and his cousin were attached to, and 
loved, each other from an early age. 

, ij' It will be clear, now, that our author intended the Cyropaedia to 
serve, for the most part, as a moral romance—teaching the doctrines of 
Socrates in moral philosophy. But that the work, also, seeks to teach 
the Athenians how to cure their moral and military and educational 
defects by applying the remedies, prescribed by Socrates, is apparent 
from the following points. 


18. Firstly, the educational system of the so-called Persians is de¬ 
scribed in detail, and the advantages reaped by them therefrom are 
theoretically explained, and practically illustrated, in the words and 
acts of Cyrus, and the so-called Persians. 

19. Secondly, our author attempts to convey to the Athenians a 
knowledge of military science,—of the art of managing an army in 
war ana peace, by putting into the mouth of the father of Cyrus an 
elaborate and lengthy lecture on that subject to Cyrus, when he 
departed on his first military expedition, and also by giving detailed 
descriptions of the military regulations of Cyrus, and of military tactics, 
and strategy employed by him in his campaigns. The expositions 
appear to be profound and sound, and of value even in these days. 

20. Thirdly, the Memor. records the opinion of Socrates, (111-5-14)1 
that “ as some other nations had grown indolent through excessive 
exaltation and power, so, likewise, the Athenians after attaining great 
pre-eminence had grown neglectful of themselves, and had consequently 
become degenerate.” And the evils of indolence are dwelt and dilated 
upon, in a lengthy speech by Cyrus (VII-5-72). He was never tired of 
impressing upon his people the necessity and importance of constant 

activity and preparedness. 


21. Fourthly, the Memor. recorded the following opinion expressed 

by a disciple of Socrates with his approval, that the “ Athenians did 

not reverence their elders as the Spartans did,. 

and did not obey the magistrates like the Spartans, and made it 

their pride to set the magistrates at nought.” Hence Chrysantas, an 
equal-in-honor of Cyrus, delivers a lengthy harangue on the incalcul¬ 
able benefits to be derived by an army, and a nation, from obedience 
to superiors, and duly constituted authorities. 

22. Fifthly , the Cyropredia describes how, and why, Cyrus taught 
those about him to be religious and pious, (VIII 1-23 to 25) to be just, 
VIII-1-28) never to say or do anything unbecoming (VIII-1-28), to prac¬ 
tise natural modesty, (VIII-1-29-31) to exhibit great respect and politeness 
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of behaviour” (YTII-1-33), to “inure themselves to military arts 
and exercises” (VIII-1-37). Of course, these as well as all other lessons 
were intended by our author for the edification of the Athenians. 

23. Our author, thus, touches upon moral, military, and educational 
subjects. He does not profess to describe any ideal political state, 
worthy of imitation. He, only, cursorily, observes, that the Kings of 
Persia were subject to the authority of the magistrates, which was 
supreme in the state. But he, nowhere, suggests, that the Persians 
derived any special benefit from having the institution of a limited 
monarchy amongst them, as Sparta had ; nor does Socrates praise it in 
the Memor. No doubt, our author describes in detail the institutions 
established by Cyrus, after he exalted himself to the imperial rank. 

But these were expressly intended for the government of the provinces 

% • 

conquered by Cyrus, and not for the government of the so-called 
Persians. For our author says (VIII-1-43): “ Such as Cyrus thought 
worthy to govern, he of himself trained in this manner both by exercise 
and by presiding over them with dignity. But those whom he trained 
for servitude, he never incited to practise any liberal pursuit, or allowed 
them to possess arms.” And if Cicero meant to refer to the constitu¬ 
tion of the empire founded by Cyrus, when he said, that the Cyropaedia 
was written “to exhibit an excellent form of Government,” that con¬ 
stitution, so far from being- excellent, is wholly despotic and execrable. 
For Cyrus withdrew himself from intercourse with his former friends 
and equals, (VII-5-37 ), purposely made them dance attendance at the 
doors of his palace (VIII-1-6), employed spies designating them “ eyes 
and ears of the King,” so that “people were afraid everywhere of 
saying anything offensive to the King,” (VIII-2-10 and 12), established 
a corps of body-guards of eunuchs (VII-5-65-66), and 10,000 spearmen 
(VII-5-66) for the safety of his person, and for inspiring his subjects 
with awe for him and for his despotism, appointed ministers, and 
Satraps, and inspectors of Satraps, for the conquered provinces, without 
consulting, or taking any orders from, the Elders in Council of Persia, 
who had in the first instance, appointed him at the head of the victori¬ 
ous Persian army, and had the power of depriving- him of the com¬ 
mand of that army at any time. This autocratic system of Govern¬ 
ment devised by Cyrus the Emperor seems to lend colour to the opinion 
of Gellius, that our author wrote the Cyropaedia in opposition to the 
republic of Plato. But why—that is, with what objects —our author 
composed the work, has been shewn. 


24. That the Cyropaedia has been cast in a mould similar to that of 
our modern romance, is evident from the following considerations :— 

25. Firstly , the hero’s career is traced from his birth to his marriage. 
He is ideally perfect in virtue, wisdom, and as a great military com* 
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mander, gains wonderful victories and successes, apparently without 
much difficulty, and dies, as a hero should die on the stage. 

26 . Secondly , characters are introduced into the story, who assist 
the hero in carrying out the plot of the story ; and one of them is duly 
anarried ; virtue is everywhere triumphant in the work, and the best- 
characters for temperance, chastity, generosity, magnanimity, justice, 
and every kind of virtue are given. 

27. Thirdly , every incident, as a rule, is linked with the earlier and 
later ones, and carries the story forward towards the end. Jests, and 
light conversations, are introduced to maintain the interest of the 


story. 

28. Fourthly , five episodes, which are obviously fictitious, have been 
woven into the plot of the story, to enhance its interest. One of these, 
which relates to the chaste and heroic Panthea, and her chivalrous and 
heroic husband, and their sad tragic end, is very pathetic. Two episodes 

■one relating to Gobrayas (IV-6-1 to 8), and the other relating to 
Gadatas (V-2-27), are sensational at the outset. The fourth episode 
refers transparently to the death of Socrates, and explains its cause 
(III-1-38), while the fifth one (VIII-3-46 to 50) bears a resemblance to a 
scene described in the Memor. (II-9). 

29. The institution of equals-in-honor is fictitious, and this name, it 
is suggested, resembles the name of a Spartan institution. Again, the 
origin of horsemanship amongst the Persians, as described in the 
Cyropaedia is, also, fictitious ; because the Avesta writings bear testi¬ 
mony to the use of horses amongst the ancient Persians, and Herodo¬ 
tus, also, says : c< The sons of the Persians are carefully instructed from 
their fifth to the 20th year in three things alone—to ride, to draw the 
bow, and speak the truth 11 (I-135). 






Art. XXI .—Discovery of A ncient Brahmi Script in Kashmir, 

By Rev. J. E. Abbott, d.d. 

{Read 17th December 1903.) 

I have the pleasure of announcing to this Society my discovery in 
Srinagar, Kashmir, of short inscriptions in the ancient Brahmi, or 

a 

Asoka script, dating about 150 B.C., the first of their kind ever 
brought to light in that country. The importance of this discovery 
will at once be realized by all Indian archaeologists. 

On the 22nd of June 1903, as I was leaving Srinagar, and flociting 
down the Jhelum, I remembered that I had neglected to visit the tomb 
of Zainu-l-abidin, just below the fourth bridge. Our boats were 
therefore moored at the landing, and the ruins examined. My eye at 
once fell on an inscription of four letters in the ancient Brahmi script, 
on the right wall of the entrance gate to Zainu-l-abidin’s tomb. 
Closer examination revealed other short inscriptions of three letters 
each. Continuing my search to the East entrance gate of the enclo¬ 
sure to Zainu-l-abidin’s mother’s tomb, I found both the right and left 
entrance walls had letters on them in the same Brahmi script. There 
were also other letters of a more modern type. As these inscriptions 
are very plain to the sight, it is difficult to account for the fact that their 
existence has escaped the notice of the archaeologists who have visited 
these ruins, and who would have at once recognized their importance. 
These ruins were visited and described by Cunningham (sec J., R. A. S., 
Bengal, 1848, page 241 and following). They were photographed by 
Lieut. H. H. Cole in 1868 (see Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in 
Kashmir, by Henry Hardy Cole, Lieut., R.E., page 15). In 1865, 
Rev. W. G. Cowie, Chaplain on duty in Kashmir, made a study of 
Kashmir temples and described those omitted by Cunningham. (See 
Notes on Some of the Temples of Kashmir by W. G. Cowie in J., 
R. A. S., Bengal, 1866, Part 1, page 91). Mr. Cowie makes no men¬ 
tion of these ruins, though it is hardly likely that he did not visit them. 
In 1875, Dr. Geo. Biihler visited Kashmir in search of Sanskrit 
manuscripts (see his report in the J., R. A. S., Bombay, Extra 
number, 1877), but he does not mention these ruins, and perhaps did 
not visit them. Dr. M. A. Stein visited Kashmir in 1888, 1889, 1895, 
1896, 1898 for the archaeological study of that country in connection 
with his great work on the Rdjatarangani , but these inscriptions 
escaped his notice. There have, of course, been many other visitors 
to these ruins, but either these inscriptions have not been noticed, or, 
if noticed, none have realized their importance sufficiently to make 
their existence public. 
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I have here to express my deep regret that my discovery of these 
inscriptions was at a time when I felt I had notan hour to spare to take 
squeezes, and otherwise secure materials for their proper study, all 
arrangements having been completed for leaving Baramulla the next 
'day. I had, therefore, to reluctantly continue my journey. My regret 
however is less keen from the fact that the content of the inscriptions 
is doubtless of little consequence as compared with the discovery of the 
fact that the form of the letters are the ancient Brahmi script of about 
im B C. This proves that that script was anciently used in Kashmir, 
and also gives evidence as to the early date of the ruins on which the 
letters are inscribed. A hasty pencil copy of the letters on the gate¬ 
way to Zainu-l-abkliiTs tomb, and a photograph of the left wall of the 
gateway to the enclosure of Zainu-l-abid:n’s mother’s tomb, was all l 
had time to obtain to carry away for study. I trust, however, that 
these gateways will now be carefully examined, and facts to be 
learned be more certainly determined than can be done from the data 
supplied by my single hour’s investigation, and my rough copies of 
these inscriptions. 

I have assumed that the form of the letters indicates a date about 
150 B. C., but I think that it would be safer to say that the letters in 
these inscriptions are too few in number to make one sure within a 
century or two, since they happen to be letters that in the history of 
alphabetic development kept their original form the longest. And 
again, as this is the first discovery of this script in Kashmir, we are as 
yet without data as to the history of alphabetic development in Kashmir 
itself as distinguished from the alphabetic development in India. 
These two considerations should for the present leave deductions from 
the form of these letters open to further light. 


The Inscriptions. 


1. On the panel under the pediment of the left wall of the gateway 
leading into the enclosure of Zainu-l-abidiiTs mother’s tomb, are three 
letters, de sa hi , I am not able to conjecture what the meaning may 
be. It does not look as though these letters were a part of a 
longer inscription ; and yet there are faint traces of a possible line 
above in a smaller hand. 1 


2. On the same side wall, to the right of the upper angle of the 
pediment, is.another inscription of three letters. I had depended on 
my Kodak to preserve a record of this inscription, as it was very 
distinct Unfortunately in my photograph the first letter of the inscrip¬ 
tion is partially hidden behind the upper angle of the pediment. The 


l Prot, Bendal has suggested the possibility of the reading being de-sa-ka, u preacher.” 
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other two letters are sd kka y or possibly sd ho. The first letter does 
not seem to be de> as in the inscription mentioned above. One is 
naturally tempted as a trial to conjecture Sakka, the Pali for Sakya. 1 

3. There are detached letters on other parts of this wall apparently 
also in the same script, and others again in, I think, a later script. 

4. On the right hand wall there are also detached letters of appa¬ 
rently a later date. 

5. On the entrance gate to Zaiuu-l-abidin’s tomb, on the right 
wall, and to the right of the upper angle of the pediment, is an in¬ 
scription with the following consonants th. b. h . t. The vowel marks 
were not distinct enough to my eye to make me feel sure what were 
the original, and what have come from the accidents of time. With 
the exception of the first letter ih the same inscription seems to 
occur in two other places ; one on the pilaster to the right of the 
pediment, and the other a little below this second inscription. On 
account of this uncertainty of vowel marks I cannot definitely decide 

what the words may be. I conjecture however the Pali words 

% 

Thubo ha to , in Sanscrit ' “ made the Stupa.” 2 

Importance of the Discovery. 

The oldest script hitherto found in Kashmir has been on the coins 
of Toramana and Pravarasena, and on a fragment of Didda Rani’s 
time (980—1004 A.D.), (now in the Lahore Museum), all in the Gupta 
character. All other specimens of ancient script are in the later 
Sarada character. My discovery therefore of the Brahmi Script on 
these ruined gateways establishes the fact that the Brahmi or Asoka 
script was also in use in Kashmir, as was suspected, but the evidence 
of which has hitherto been wanting. 3 

Secondly .—The importance of this discovery lies in the fact that it 
settles the approximate date of these gateways. The}' may for the 
present be considered the oldest architectural ruins in Kashmir, about 
150 B. C. It is interesting to note that Cunningham (see J.,R.A.S., 

w M ■ -T | I--*- w. ■ . » W ■ . I ^ > . . ■■■ . "■ !■ " ■ ■■ ■! ■■ ■ ■ ■» M . — , , , — — , — . —■— M — I ■ -- - - —- -^ ■ ■ --. . . , , ~ _ -- , _ _ 

1 In Professor C. Bendal’s inaugural address, Oct. 30th, 1903, on Aims and Methods ol 
Recent Indian Research, he mentions the interesting fact of the discovery of an image of 
Buddha of the 1st century A.D. with the Greek legends and 'Ltxxocp.oc- 

3 By the use of a magnifying glass these letters can be easily seen in Cole’s photograph 
No. 5.68, to the right of the upper angle of the upper pediment, and on the pilaster to the right 
Cole’s photograph 4-t8 is of the right side of the gateway to the enclosure of Zainu-l-abidin’s 
mother's tomb. There are only detached letters on this side wall. 

3 See Dr, Geo. Biihler’s Report, J., R. A. S., Bombay, 1877. On page Ji, he says :— 

“ The Sharada characters now in use appear first on the coins of Arantivanxian (845— 
884 A.D.). The older coins of Toramana and Pravarasena show pure Gupta characters. They 
recur also in all Kashmir inscriptions which have been found, the oldest among which is pro¬ 
bably the fragment of the time of Didda Rani (980—1004 A.D.) preserved in the Lahore 
Museum.” 
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Bengal, 1848) on purely architectural grounds regarded the gateway 
into the enclosure of Zainu-l-abidiiTs tomb, together with the enclosing 
wall as a little later than the original temple on the Takht-i-Sulaiman 
which he dated 200 B. C. Cole (see Notes on Ancient Buildings in 
* Kashmir, by Lieut. Cole 186S) following Cunningham, dates these 
gateways 400 A.D. Fergusson {see History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, 1 page 281) disputes this early date of Cunningham on the 
ground that both enclosing walls, namely, that of the Takht-i-Sulaiman 
and that of Zainu-l-abidiiTs tomb, are of very late date, not earlier than 
1416 A.D. He also concludes from descriptions and photographs, that 
the gateways of the enclosures is of the same age as the enclosing walls. 

It is evident however from my discovery that both Fergusson and 
Cunningham are mistaken as to the age of the gateways, though 
Cunningham is much nearer right. The enclosing wall may perhaps 
be of modern date, and built by Zainu-l-abidin or later, as Fergusson 
suggests, since the using ol old Hindu temples in Mahomedan build- 
ings is common throughout Kashmir. The question oi the age of the. 
enclosing wall I must leave to those who have more expert knowledge 
in the history of architectural development. But the inscriptions leave 
little room for doubt that the gateways I have described belong to a 
period B.C. and furnish us with a fixed starting point for the study 
of the development of Kashmir architecture. There is no reason to 

_ . ., -i ., - — — -—■ — ——- ——■— ———————— - 

1 History of Indian and Eastern Architecture by Fergusson, page 281. The first and most 
misleading mistake that has been made with reference to Kashmiri Architecture, was 
the assumption by General Cunningham that the enclosure to Zein-ul-abud-din s tomb 
in Srinagar originally belonged to an ancient Kashmiri temple. Lieutenant Cole boldly 
prints on his plates, “probable date A. D. 400 to 500.” A mistake as nearly as may 
be of 1,000 years, as it is hardly doubtful that it was erected for or by the prince whose 
name it bears, and who, in A. D. 1416, succeeded his father Shikandar, who bore the ill-omened 
nickname of Bhutshikan, the idol breaker. As will be seen from the woodcut (No. 156), it 
consists of a series of small pointed arches in rectangular frames, such as are very frequently 
found in Mahomedan art. and the peculiarities of the gateways and other parts are just such 
as are found in all contemporary Moslem art in India. All the mosques and tombs,. for 
instance, at Ahmedabad, A. D. I396-I572, are made up of details borrowed from the architec¬ 
ture of the Jains,' and the bases of their minarets and their internal pillars can only be 
distinguished from those of the heathen by their position, and by the substitution of foliage* 
for human figures in the niches or places where the Hindus would have introduced images 

of their gods. 

In this instance there is no incongruity, no borrowed features; c\er\ stone was carved 
for the place where it is found. There are niches it is true on each side of the gate wav, 1 e 
those found at Martand and other pagan temples; but like those at Ah me a a t e> are 
without images, and the arch in brick which surmounts this gateway is a radiating arc 
which appears certainly to be integral, but, if so, could not possibly be erected b> a in u. 
When General Cunningham visited the valley in lS 4 S. he was not so familiar as he has since 
become with the ruins of Gour, Juanpore, Ahmedabad, and other Moslem cities v ere tie 
architectural forms adopted by the Moslems are with difficulty distinguished from t ose o 
the Hindus. With the knowledge we now possess it is not likely that any one can mista ke 
the fact that this enclosure was erected by the prince whose natne it bears to su.roun 
£omb, in the Mahomedan cemetery of the city in which it is found, 

18 
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suppose that the radiating arch of brick was an integral part of the 
original gateway as Fergusson assumes. These late brick arches to old 
Hindu gateways are to be frequently seen in Srinagar. Had Fergus¬ 
son used his magnifying-glass on Cole’s photograph No. 5.68 he would 
have been saved the blunder of condemning Cunningham’s conclusions 
drawn from architectural considerations which he had gained from ob¬ 
servation on the spot. These ancient letters are very plain in Cole’s 
photograph, when once attention is called to them. Fergusson regards 
the temple at Martand as the oldest known specimen of Hindu archi¬ 
tecture in Kashmir, about 700 A. D., my discovery therefore now puts 
back the date of the oldest known remains in Kashmir to about eight 
centuries earlier, and brings us nearer the point of the connection with 
the Greek influence, which is noticed in Kashmir ancient architecture. 

Thirdly ,—My discovery of the Brahmi script, establishing its use in 
Kashmir, makes it almost certain that a careful search would be re¬ 


warded by the discovery of other inscriptions in that script, which 
might throw’ much needed light on the most ancient period of that 
country’s history. Ancient ruins are abundant. Stones that have an 
ancient look are frequently seen, and in Srinagar are in great abund¬ 
ance. One cannot but think that a careful search by eyes trained to 
detect inscriptions would be certainly fruitful. That inscribing on 
stone was not only an ancient custom, but abundantly employed, we 
have also reason to believe from Kalhana’s statement, that in writing 
his great history of Kashmir, the Rdjatarcingani , he made use of old 
inscriptions. His statement in I. 15 is as follows :— 

“ By looking at the inscriptions recording the consecration of tem¬ 
ples, and grants by former kings, at the laudatory inscriptions, and 
at written works, the trouble arising from many errors has been over¬ 
come.” 1 


1 To this textof Kalhanas I, 15, Dr. Stein adds the following 1 note:—“ In the note appended 
to the translation reproduced above Prof. Biihler rightly distinguishes four kinds of records as 
referred to by K. (1) The Pratisthasasana edicts, s.e., inscriptions recording the erection and 
consecration of temples or other buildings and monuments, such as are to be found on almost 
all temples, religious or even profane buildings (such as palaces), on images, funeral monu¬ 
ments, and so forth ; (2) the Vastusasana edicts, i.e., inscriptions regarding grants or things, 
chiefly of land, and, perhaps, also of allowances, such as are found engraved on copper-plates; 
( ') Prasastipattas, tables containing laudatory inscriptions of persons or places, such as now 
are found sometimes in temples or other public buildings (regarding such inscriptions , f comp. 

now Prof. Buhler’s remarks in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. II, p. 8o) ; (4) the Sastras, 
the works on the various sciences, or, to use a short expression, the manuscripts of Sanscrit 
Books, which in Kashmir mostly give at the end some information regarding the author and 
the King under whom the author wrote, together with the date. 

“Of the first class of documents only a small number of specimens has been found in Kashmir, 
and none of them, except a fragmentary inscription of the time of Queen Didda in the Lahore 
Museum, can be ascribed with certainty to a period earlier than K. For seme brief undated 
inscriptions of this kind, seen by Prof. Biihler at Khunamuh and Varahamula, comp. Report, 
pp, 6,12. Others of a similar character have been found by r me at Vijabror, Bavan (Martand) 
and a few other places. It is likely that K obtained a portion of the ample data his work 
contains as to the foundation of particular temples, Mathas, Viharas, and other religious 
buildings, from such inscriptional records. 

“No inscription of the kind described under (2) and (3) has come to my knowledge in Kashmir. 
That inscriptions, probably on copper-plates, were used for the record of land-grants also in 
Kashmir, we see from the story of Ranga related v. 397 sq." 
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This statement is so clear that the existence of many inscriptions in 
his day must be assumed, and doubtless many still exist, hidden in the 
earth, or built into Mahomedan buildings. Perhaps many are lying 
open to the sight, but yet unnoticed by archaeologists. I would like 
therefore to throw out the suggestion that it might not be out of the 
province of this Society to encourage in some practical way the work 
of exploration in Kashmir with the special purpose of finding inscrip¬ 
tions. Prof. Biihler was sent to Kashmir to find Sanscrit MSS. and 
all know of his great success. Prof. Stein was sent to Kashmir in 
connection with the study of the Rajatarangani ,, and the identification 
of its mentioned places, and accomplished a great and lasting work. 
No one has yet however been sent to Kashmir with the special pur¬ 
pose of hunting for inscriptions. There is therefore a well defined 
opportunity for valuable contributions to be made to our knowledge of 
ancient Kashmir, if a careful search should be made for the inscrip¬ 
tions of that interesting country. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF 
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BOMBAY 



ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 

1901. 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on Thursdo 


i rt> V * 


the 7th March 1901. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, President, in the 
Chair. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, referred to the 
death of the Queen-Empress, and suggested that an address 
should be presented on. behalf of the Society to His Majesty the 

King-Emperor on his accession to the Throne of England. He 
also referred to the death of Mr. Justice Ranade, who took a. 


great interest in the affairs of the Society. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chandavarkar then proposed a resolu¬ 
tion referring to the loss sustained by the Society in the death 
of Mr. Justice Ranade. He suggested that the resolution should 
be communicated to the widow of the deceased gentleman, and 
also placed on the records of the Society. In support of his 
proposition, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar said that the late Mr. 
Justice Ranade was one of those who, in living, lived for 


to 

of the 


best 



others more than for themselves. He was one 
products of British India, and the Society had lost in him 
prominent member. 

Mr. K. Pi. Cama seconded the proposition, which was carr: 
The Honorary Secretary then read the following Report for 1900: 

THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1900. 

^ " 1 ■ ■ ■ ■ 

MEMBERS. 

Resident —42 new members were elected during tlie year 
under review, and 4 non-resident members 


having come 


to 


Bombay were added to the list of the resident members. 42 
members resigned, 6 died, 29 retired and 8 having left Bombay 
Were placed on the list of non-resident members. The total 
number at the end of the year was 295 against 334 at the end 
of the preceding year. Of these 41 were absent from India for 

the whole year or portions of the year. 



ii ABSTRACT OF TEE SOCIETY’S PROCEEDINGS, 

Of the resident members who resigned during the yeea, the 
larger number were Military and Medical Officers engaged on 
Plague duty in Bombay, who withdrew from membership as 
soon as they left Bombay. 

Among the members shown as retired are included several 
gentlemen who have been absent from India for a number of 
years, and from whom no intimation of their wishes had been 
received. 

Non-Resident ,—4 gentlemen joined under this class and 8 
were transferred from the list of resident members. 5 mem- 

ft 

bers withdrew, 2 died, 1 retired, 4 were added to the list of 
resident members, and the names of 3 were removed from the 
roll for non-payment of subscription. The total number at the 
close of the year was 52, the number at the end of 1899 was 55. 

OBITUARY. 

The members, whose loss by death the Society have to regret, 
were— 

RESIDENT. 

Dr. J. Gerson da Cun ha. 

G. Geary, Esq. 

Maneksha J. Talyarkhan, Esq. 

Lieut.-Col. Freeman. 

Rev. J. D. Ozanne. 

Lieut. Adams Wylie. 

NON-RESIDENT. 

Rao Saheb P. B- Parakh. 

Dewan Bahadur Manibhai Jassabhai. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The following papers were contributed to the Society during the 
year :— 

A Now Medal of King Bebram Gour (Behram V.) of Persia, 
by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq. 

Sanhita of the Rig-Veda Searched, by Rajaram R. Bhagwat, 
Esq. 

Introduction to the Peishwa’s Diaries, by the Hon’ble Mx„ 

4 * 

Justice M, G. Ranade, M.A., C.I.E. 
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On the Jain Poem called Raghavapandaviya : a reply to Prof. 
Max Miiller, by K. B. Pathak, Esq., B. A, 

^Sanjan,” a Parsee town on the B. B. & C. I. Railway, 94 miles 
from Bombay. Is it the Sindan of the Arab Geographers of 
the 10th and 11th centuries as stated by the Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer ? (Vol. XIV., Thanna.) Is it the town Hanjamana 

(ifSPT 5 ! - ) referred to in the three Silahara grants (*) of the 

10th and 11th centuries ? By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Esq. 

(*). (a). Asiatic Researches I., p. 357. Paper by General Carnao. (6). 
Endian Antiquary V., p. 276. Paper hy Biihler. (c). Indian Antiquary IX., 
p. 33. Paper by Mr. Justice Telang. 

Apastamba and Baudhayana, by K. B. Pathak, Esq., B. A. 

9 

Astronomy in its bearing on the Antiquity of the Aryans, by 

V. B. Ketkar, Esq. 

A Peep into the Early History of India from the foundation of 
the Maurya dynasty to the fall of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty, 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar, M. A., C. I. E„ 

The Coins of Ahmedabad, by Rev. G. P. Taylor, M. A. 

LIBRARY. 

The total issues of books during the year were 35,029 volumes ; 
23,991 of new books including periodicals and 11,038 of the 
old. The issues during the preceding year were 34,741 
volumes, 23,774 of new books and 10,967 of the old. 

A detailed statement of the monthly issues, together with the 
daily average, exclusive of Sundays and Holidays, is subjoined. 



•% 

Old Books. 

New Books. 

Daily 

Average. 

January 

. 1,105 

2,034 

125 

February 

. 988 

2,154 

130 

March ... 

. 942 

2,109 

127 

April 

. 885 

1,997 

125 

May 

894 

1,977 

115 

June 

855 

1,970 

113 

J uly. 

993 

2,292 

126 

August 

. 986 

1,960 

123 

September ... 

... ... 896 

1,961 

219 

October 

. 897 

2.166 

127 

November ... 

.. 667 

1,743 

105 

December ... 

. 929 

1,619 

123 











The volumes of issues of the olcl and the new books arranged 
according to classes are shown in the subjoined table :— 


Classes. 






• • • 


• • • 


I • * 


• • « 


Ml 


• II 


• Ml 


« • * 


• II 


i • • 


M« 


M« 




• • « 


Ml 

Ml 

IM 

IM 
• •4 

* M 


Novels 

Miscellaneous 
Biography 

V oy ages, Travels, & c. 

History 

Military Subjects 
Oriental Literature 
English Poetry and Dramatic Works 
Transactions of Learned Societies, J< 
Politics, Political Economy, &c. ... 
Theology 

Medicine, Surgery, &c. 

Foreign Literature... 

Metaphysics, Moral Philosophy, &c. 
Fine Arts and Architecture 
Philology, Literary History, &c. 
Natural History, Geology, &c. 
Classics 


Ml 


•M 




• 44 


• • « 


Ml 


«»# 


• • I 

• • 4 


• 41 


> # l 


x. / 

Antiquities, Numismatics, &<*. 




• — i, —j ^ 

Grammatical Works, Dictionaries, &c. 
Botany and Agriculture 





• 44 
344 


Logic, Khetoric, &c. 
Periodicals, Magazines, &e. 


• • • 


Ml 


■ M 


44# 


• • 4 


• II 

• •• 

B • • 

• •4 

*** 

IM 

• • B 

• • 4 

94 4 

Ml 

• 44 

Ml 

• • 4 


... 

444 

... 

• •• 

... 

IM 

... 

• « • 

• 4 4 

• • • 

Ml 

1 M 

• •• 


Ml 

• • 4 

• •4 

Ml 

mruals, &c. 

••4 

Ml 

• • 4 

• 44 

• 44 

• • 4 

• 44 

... 

• •4 

• • 4 

• • • 

444 

• 44 

4 44 

ill 

ft ft ft 

ft ft n 

A ^ A 



w w * 

• • • 

IM 

Ml 

444 

• 44 

• • • 

••I 

■ • 4 

444 

• 44 

•IP 

• • • 

444 

Ml 

• 44 

* • • 

• 44 

444 

&c. 

• • • 

444 

• • • 

444 

S 44 

• •4 

•M 

4 ••• 

444 

ft m ft 

Ml 

• 44 

•M 

w W * 

• • 4 

• 44 

»•« 

Ml 

M4 



#44 

• • 4 

• 44 

• 44 

Ml 

• •• 

444 

44 

414 

• » • 

• 44 

• *4 




Volumes. 


11,113 

1,620 

1,611 

1,088 

996 

716 

559 

512 

498 

409 , 
335 
272 
250 
231 
226 
. 219 

198 

196 

191 

172 

161 

118 

81 

54 

42 

13,161 



ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 



uring 1900 the Library received an addition of 956 volu 



or parts of volumes. Of these 666 were purchased and 290 were 

I 

presented chiefly by the Bombay Government, the Secretary of State 
for India, the Government of India, and the other Local Govern- 

meats, and a few by individual authors and other donors. 

* 


The Volumes of each class of 



books purchased and presented 


are 
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Pur- Pre- 
clhased. seated. 


• ** 


I a 4 


Theology and Ecclesiastical History 
Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy 
Logic, and Works on. Education 

Classics ••• ««« 

Philology, Literary History and Bibliography 

History and Chronology . 

Politics, Political Economy, &c. 
Jurisprudence 

Biography ••• ••• •«« 

Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, &c. 
Voyages, Travels, Geography, &c. 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 

Novels, Romances, &c. 

Miscellaneous ... ... 




• • • 








• •• 


« « a 


Mi 


• * i 


• M 


• •1 


!•« 


Foreign Literature. 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, &a. ... 
Fine Arts and Architecture . 


• « i 


■ •I 


Military Subjeots... 

Natural History, Geology, Chemistry, &c. 

Botany, Agriculture, &c. 

Medicine, Surgery, &c- . 

Encyclopedias, Annuals, &c.- 
Dictionaries and Grammatical Works ... 
Oriental Literature ... . ... 


• • t 


• • • 


• • 4 


« • • 


• • • 


• 4 4 


♦ • t 


Public Records, Government Reports, &c- 


Mi 


• M 




• I i 


• « « 


# « i 


#•1 


• M 




Ml 


• • • 


• • t 


• • 4 


• • 4 


Ml 


• • • 


• •• 


4 4 9 


• • t 


• M 




M« 


#4 I 


Mi 


Ml 


Ml 


• ♦ I 


4 4 -t 


Ml 


4 4# 


Ml 


4«* 


141 


4 4 4 


• • • 


4 4 4 


4 4 • 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


4 4 1 


4 4 4 


>4 • 


4 4 • 


... j 


• • « 


t I • 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


• 44 


4 4 4 


• 44 


4 4 4 


4 4 4 


21 
11 
1 
17 

5 
43 

8 
4 

75 
4 
39 
9 

213 
39 

H 

o 
8 

ji 

19 

7 

17 1 
15 

6 

13 


4 44 


t 1 « 


4 4 4 


I II 


• M 


• 44 


14 4 


• 44 


4 
3 

9 

3 

5 
30 

• 44 

52 

145 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 


The Newspapers, Periodicals and Journals of Learned Societies 
subscribed for and presented to the Society during the year, were 


4 4 


• M 


4 ® 


*44 


9 • % 


17 

15 


Literary Monthlies ... ... ... ... ... 17 

Illustrated ... ... ... ... ... ... 15 

Scientific and Philosophical Journals, Transactions of 

Learned Societies, &c.36 

Reviews mi 44 # 444 • •• ••• ••• ••• 14 

English Newspapers ... ... ... ... ... 21 

English andFrench Registers, Almanacs, Directories,&c. 16 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... ... 10 

American Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... ... 12 

Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes ... 23 

Indian Journals, Reviews, &c. ... ... ... ... 28 


36 

14 

21 


O'? 


28 



VI A.BSTRA.CT OF THE SOCIETY’S PROCEEDINGS,. 

A meeting of the Society under Article XX. of the Rules was held, 
in November for the revision of the Newspapers, Periodicals, &e., 
taken by the Society. At this meeting it was resolved to subscribe 
to the following from the commencement of 1901: 

Chambers’ Journal. 

Architectural Review". 

Imperial and Indian Monthly Review. 

9 

Journal ot Education. 

Bramhavadin (for one year only). 

Hindu (Weekly Edition). 

And to discontinue— 


The Daily Mail. 

Crampton’s Magazine. 

Longman’s Magazine. 

The Building Supplement to Scientific American. 

COIN CABINET. 


The additions to the Coin Cabinet made during the year consist of 
1 Gold, 11 Silver and 17 Copper, altogether 29 Coins. Of these 
3 Silver and 2 Copper were presented by Shrimant M. V. Kibe, of 
Indore, and the rest were received from different Governments under 
the Treasure Trove Act. 

They comprise the following varieties : 

Presented by Shrimant M, V. Kibe : 

1 Silver Coin current in Jeypur. 

t 

1 Silver Coin bearing the name of Shah Zaman Alum 
Shah Ali Abdulla, and emblems of Umbrella and Fish. 

2 Copper Coins current in Southern States of Central India. 

1 Silver Coin bearing the name of Udeypur and Chitrakote. 

/ a • ( ^ 

Presented by the Government of N.-W. Provinces and Oudh : 

15 Old Indian Copper Coins. 

Presented by the Bombay Government : 

% • 

1 Gold Coin, Padmatinka, found in th6 Bijapur District. 

1 Silver Coin of Shah Allam, found in the Kaira District. 
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1 Silver Coin of Mahammad Shah, found m the Kaira 
-District* 

Presented by the Resident at Hyderabad : 

% 

1 Silver Coin of Ghiyas-ud-din Taghlag, found in Wud 
D istrict. 

1 Silver Coin of Ala-ud-din Mahammad Shah of Delhi, found 
in the Wun District. 

2 Silver Coins of Mahammad bin Taghlag, found in the Wun 
District. 


2 Silver Coins of Qutub-ud-din Mubarak Shah of Delhi, 
found in the Wun District. 


JOURNAL. 

An extra number of the Journal containing “the Origin of Bom¬ 
bay, ” by Dr. J. Gerson da Cunha, was published during the year. 
No. 56 being the 3rd regular number of Vol. XX. of the Journal is 
all but ready and will shortly be issued. It contains the following 
papers and abstracts of Proceedings of the Society from January to 
December 1900, and a list of books, pamphlets, &c., presented to the 

Society during the period : — 

AKushana Stone Inscription, by D. R. Bhandarkar, Esq., B. A. 
On the Date of Poet Magha, by K. B. Patak, Esq., B. A. 
Sanhita of the Rig-Veda Searched, Part I., by Rajaram 

R. Bhagwat, Esq. 


A Peep into the early history of India from the foundation of 
the Maurya Dynasty to the fall of the Imperial Gupta 
TWnast.r hv Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar. M.A., C.LE. 


The Coins of Ahmedabad, by Rev. G. P. Taylor, M.A. 

Introduction to the Peishwa’s Diaries, by the Bon’ble Mr. 
Justice M. CL Ranade, M«A., C.I.E. 
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ABSTRACT OF TTTiii SOCIETY B -PROCEEDINGS, 


The following is a list of Governments, Learned Societies and othe 
Institutions to which the Journal of the Society is presented 


Bombay Government. 

Government of India. 

Government of Bengal. 

Government of Madras. 

Punjab Government. 

Government, N.-W.Provinces and 

Oudh. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Pro- Soeiete Geographie de Paris. 


Soeiete de Geographie Commer- 
ciale de Bordeaux. 

Soeiete de Geographie de Lyons. 
Hungarian Academy of 
(Buda Pest). 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 
Royal Dublin Society. 



vinces 


It 


Chief Commissioner, Coorg. 
Resident, Hyderabad. 

Chief Commissioner, Bnrmah. 
Geological Survey of India. 

G. T. Survey of India. 

Marine Survey of India. 

Bengal Asiatic Society. 
Agricultural Society of India. 
Literary Society of Madras. 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
Bombay University. 

Madras University. 

* 

Punjab University. 

Mohabodhi Society, Calcutta. 
Royal Society of Northern Anti¬ 
quaries, Copenhagen. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. 



Deutsche 


Morgenlandischen 


sellschaft, Leipzig. 


Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

United States Survey. 

Kaiserliche Akademie der 
senchaften, Vienna. 

United Service Institution. 
Government Museum, Madras. 
Indian Journal of Education, 
Madras. 

R. A. Society, Ceylon Branch. 

R. A. Society, North-China 
Branch. 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Strasburg Library. 

Geographical Society, Vienna. 
Ge- I London Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers. 


Literary and Philosophical Society_ Royal Geographical Society, 


Liverpool. 

British Museum, London. 
Royal Society, London, 


London. 

Statistical Society, London. 
Royal Astronomical Society. 


Royal Asiatic Society, Great Literary and Philosophical Society 


Britain and Ireland. 


Manchester. 


Academic Real das Sciences de Imperial Academy of Science 


7 


Lisboa. 


St. Petersburg 
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Smithsonian Institutions 
ington. 

Minnesota]' Academy of Natural 
Science. 

India Office Library. 

London Bible Society. 

Vienna Orientalisclie Museum. 
Boston Society^of Natural History. 
Musee Gnimet, Lyons. 

Victoria Institution, London. 
Royal Institution, Great Britain. 
American Geographical Society. 
American Oriental Society. 
Hamilton Association, America. 
Editor, Journal of Comparative 
Neurology, Granville, Ohio, 


American Museum of Natural 

History. 



Societe Asiatique, 

Geological Society, London. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, Am¬ 
sterdam. 

American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, Cambridge. 

Royal U Diversity ,Upsal a(Sweden). 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
University of Kansas, U. S. A. 
Director, Missouri Botanical 

Garden. 


U. S. A. 


of 


Certain alterations in the Rules of the 


Society having appeared necessary to the Honorary Secretary, he 
directed the attention of the Committee of Management to the matter. 
A Sub-Committee, consisting of the President, Mr. K. R. Cama, 
Sir Bhalchandra K. Bhatavadekar, Kfc., Dr. MacDonald and the 
Honorary Secretary, was then appointed. These gentlemen after care¬ 
fully going over the Rules, framed a draft of the alterations to be made. 
The proposed changes were afterwards submitted to the Members of the 
Society and unanimously adopted by them at the last Annual Meeting. 
A revised edition of the Rules has accordingly been published. 

ACCOUNTS. 

A statement showing in detail the items of income and expenditure 
of the Society, for 1900, is appended. 

The actual total receipts by subscription from members during the 

year under report, amount to Rs. 10,673-5-5. The subscriptions in 

1899 amounted to Rs. 11,487-5-4. There was a sum of Rs. 120 

received on account of life subscription from one non-resident member, 

which has been duly invested in Government Securities as required 
by the Rules. 


The balance to the credit of the Society at the end of the year 
was Rs. 485-11-2. 

The invested funds of the Society amount to Rs. 14,200. 

2 
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ABSTRACT OF THE SOCIETY’S PROCEEDINGS, &C. 


On the motion of Mr. W. H. 
Aspinwall, the report was adopted. 


Sharp, seconded by Mr. J. E. 


The President said that they owed a deep debt of gratitude to their 
Honorary Secretary, who, in the course of the next week, would be 
leaving India, and would not return. He hoped that the Rev. Mr. 
Gray would carry to his native land—Bonny Scotland—a happy 
recollection of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. He 
was sure that in his turn the Rev. Mr. Gray would always remember 


II 


Mr. James Macdonald proposed, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar second- 
ed, and it was carried, that as a token of their appreciation of the 
services rendered by the Rev. Mr. Gray for a period of four years to 
the Society, a set of the journals of the Society nicely bound be 

presented to him. 

The Rev. Mr. Gray briefly thanked the members for their kind 
appreciation of his services. 

The following Committee of Management, proposed by Mr. 
James MacDonald and seconded by Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, was 

unanimously appointed. 

President. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. T. Candy. 

Vice-Presidents. 


James Macdonald, Esq. 

K. R. Cama, Esq. 


M. Macmillan, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Chan- 
dawarkar. 


Members. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Darab P. 

Sanjana. 

A. L. Covernton, Esq. 


Dr. D. MacDonald. 
Camrudin Amirudin, Esq. 

F. R. Vicajee, Esq. 

Sir Balchandra Krishna, Kt. 
Shams-ul-Ulma J. J. Modi. 

K. G. Desai, Esq. 


R. M. Watson Smyth, Esq. 
Khan Bahadur D. R. Chichgar. 
W. H. Sharp, Esq. 

J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 


Honorary Secretary . 

The Rev. R. Scott. 


H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 


Auditors. 

\ Framroz Ardasher Vakil v Esq. 
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Bombay Branch of the 


Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 

% 



Rs. A. P. 

Es. A. P. 

Balance on 31st December 1S99 ... . 


872 1 10 

Subscription of Resident Members. 

9,898 5 5 


Do. of Non-Resident Members . 

775 0 0 


Do* of Non-Resident Life Member 

120 0 0 


Government Contribution 

4,200 0 0j 


Sale proceeds of waste papers . 

17 4 0; 


Do. of Journal Numbers. 

282 5 0 

| 


Do. of Catalogues. . 

A 

41 12 0 


Interest on Society’s Government Paper ... 

504 4 3 

i 

TMxJt' KTcC 

* 



15,838 14 8 
16,711 0 6 

Examined and found correct. 


Total ...Es. 


DAKASIIA RUTTONJI CRICHGAK, 1 All 
H. R. H. WILKINSON, j ^ d to 
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Royal Asiatic Society. 

from 1st January to Slst December 1900, 


Sill 


Books purchased in Bombay 




• • • 


Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 
... 3,133 11 9 


Remittances to Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, i 
Trubner & Co.: Books.. ...Ks. 413-6-2 ! 


English Newspapers ( 

and Periodicals...Es.1,969-11-0 ) 


2,373 1 


Subscription to Newspapers paid 

iu India 

• it 

• i 

Printing... ... ... ... 

• M 

• • • 

• < 

Printing of Journal No. 55 ... 

III 

Ml 

• * 

Binding ... ... ... ... 

IM 

Ml 

• 


General Charges ... 

• M 

Ml 

• 

Stationery . 

Ml 

Ml 

• 

Postage and Receipt Stamps ... 

• M 

• • • 

t 

Shipping and Landing Charges 

Ml 

Ml 

t 

Office Establsihment 

Ml 

• M 

• 

Gas Charges . 

M t 

IM 

• 


335 2 
907 10 


... 945 

... 876 


...I 322 12 0 




Insurance Charges 1 ... 






4*9 


5 

2 

9 

102 

14 

0 

41 

13 

6 

6,133 

8 

0 

93 

8 

9 

312 

8 

0 


Government Paper purchased 


• M 


M# 


• • • 


100 


Pension 


Ml 




• i • 


• M 


Ml 




300 


Grain Compensation ... 

Balance in Bank of Bombay 
Do. in hand ... 


Ml 


Ml 


• M 


• M 


IM 

III 


• • i 


tft t 


162 


451 12 S 
33 14 6 


16,225 5 4 


435 11 2 


Total ...Rs. 


16,711 0 6 


Invested Funds . 

Government Paper of the Society 
The Premchand Roychand Fund 


Ml 


Rs. 

11,200 

3,000 


Us. 


14,200 


B. M. GRAY, 

Hon or ary Secretary 


abstract of the society’s proceedings, 


xiv 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Friday, the 29th March. 

4 

Mr. Iv. It. Cama, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretary, Rev. R. Scott, read the minutes of the 
last Meeting, which were confirmed. 

Mr. P. A. Wadia then read a Paper on the “Time and Place of 
the Composition of the Gathas. ” 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Wadia for the interesting Paper he had 
read was proposed by Mr. J. J. Modi, and seconded by Mr. James 
MacDonald, and carried. 


The Chairman, in concluding the discussion, expressed a hope that 


Wadia 


---- 

he had commenced, and favour the Society from time to time with 
Papers embodying the results oE his researches. 


A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 1st of 
August 1901. 

Mr. K. R. Cama, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

A • i ® • 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following Papers were then read. 

(1) “An Untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh.” By Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, Esq., b.a. 

(2) “ A new Chalukya Grant of Kirtivarma II.” By K. B. 
Pathak, Esq., b.a. 

On the propositions of the Chairman and Mr. S. T. Bhandare, 
Seconded by Mr. James MacDonald and Mr. R. S. Jayakar, a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Modi and Mr. Pathak for the 
interesting Papers they had contributed. 


A General Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 28th 
November 1901. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, President, in the Chair. 

The proposals about the Newspapers and Periodicals received 
from members were placed before the Meeting. 
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It was resolved to subscribe to the following from the next year: — 

Country Life. 

Benares Chaukhamba Series (for one year only). 

East and West. 

and to discontinue the following from the same date:— 

Comptes Rend us des Sciences de l’Academic des Sciences. 

India. 

St, James’ Budget. 

A Meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 19th 
December 1901. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi then read a Paper on “ Parsees at the 
Court of Akbar and Dastoor Meherjee Rana He also exhibited a 
number of valuable original documents referred to in the Paper. 

Mr. K. R. Cama, in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Modi for the 
interesting Paper lie had read, observed that as Mr. Modi had 
controverted the views expressed by Mr. R. P. Karkaria in the 
Paper he contributed to the Society in 1896, on “Akbar and the 
Parsees,” Mr. Karkaria would naturally desire to reply. But as the 
hour was late, he thought it would be desirable to postpone the 
discussion to a future meeting. 

This was agreed to, and the vote of thanks was passed by acclamation. 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 



LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


(From Januaky to December 1901.) 

1 

Titles of Books . Donors . 

Abraham, Lincoln — An Address by I. S. Choate. 

The Author. 

Accounts of the Trade carried by Rail and River in India, 1899-1900. 

Government of India. 

of the Trade carried by Rail and River in India, 1900-01. 

Government of India. 

Acts, Government of India, 1900. 

Government of India 

Adi Parana of Pumpa. 

Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 
Administration Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1899-1900. 

Government of India. 


Report, Madras Presidency, 1899-1900. 


Report, Punjab, 1899-1900. 
Report, Burma, 1899-1900. 


Madras Government. 


Punjab Government. 


Chief Commissioner, Burma. 
Report, Central India Agency, 1899-1900. 

Government of India. 

Report, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 1899-1900. 

Resident at Hyderabad. 
Report, N.-W. P. and Oudli, 1899-1900. 

Government, N. W.-P. and Oudh. 
Report, Bengal, 1899-1900. 

Bengal Government. 
Report, Persian Gulf Political Residency and Maskat 
Politcal Agency, 1900-03. 

Government of India. 

Report on the Bombay Jail Department for 1900. 

Bombay Government. 
Report, Bombay Port Trust, 1900-01. 

Trustees, Bombay Port Trust, 
and Progress Report, Civil Medical Institutions in the 
City of Bombay, for the year 1900. 

Bombay Government. 
Report, Baluchistan Agency, for 1900-01. 

Government of India. 
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XVli 


AbH'INSThATION and Progress Report on the Mofussil Civil Hospitals 


and Dispensaries, Bombay, 1900. 


B o mb ay Go ve rn men 


tf. 


Agricultural Ledger, Nos. 19 and 20 (1900). 


Government of India 


Ledger, Nos. 21, 22, 23 (1900). 


Government of India. 


ummuwmnr m* 


Ledger-, No. 24 (1900). 


Government of India 


Ledger, 1901, Nos. 1 and 2 


Government of India, 


Ledger, 1899, No. 13, and 190! Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 


Government of India- 


Ledger, 1201, Nos. 9 and 10. 


Government of India 


Ledger 1901, Nes. 11 and 12. 


Government of India, 


Statistics, British India, 1895-9C» to 1899-1900 


Government of India, 

American Museum of Natural History Report, 1900. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Annals of the Royal Botanical Garden, Calcutta, V oh IX, 

* Botanical Garden, Calcutta. 

of the Astrophysics! Observatory of the Smithsonian Insti¬ 


tute, Vol. I., 19U0. 


Smithsonian 


Ann ales dm Musee Gulin ct (La vie future D 5 A pres le Mazdeisme), 

Tome IX. 

Musee Guimet. 

Annual Irrigation Revenue Report, Sind, 1899-1900. 


it. 


Bombay Governmen 
■Administration Report, Civil Veterinary Department, Bombay 


Presidency, 

• r • 


1899-1900. 


Bombay Government. 

-Report Imperial Institute, Indian Section, for 1900-01. 

Secretary of State for India. 

-Factory Report of the Presidency of Bombay, 1900. 

Bom bay Gove r n men t. 


►Report on the Police of the Town and Island of 3 in bay ioi 120. 

Bomhay Go w*r 11 mon t. 

Report of the Bcrcan of American Ethnology, 17th, Part I., 
1895-96, and 13t-h, Part I., 1396-97. 

Bureau of American Ethnol ' Dv 2 ** 0 
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XV111 


Akiiual Eeport s Smithsonian Institution, io9/ s Part IX. 

Smithsonian 



Report, Punjab Lunatic Asylum, 1900. 


Punjab Government,, 


Report on the Administrations Customs Department, Sind, for 

l&OO-OL 


Bbmbay Government. 

Report^ Sanitary Commissioner for the Government of Bombay 7 


1900. 


ta 


Bombay Government. 

Report of the Stamp Dcp^**uent, Bombay, 1900-01. 

Bombay Government. 

Report, Lucknow Provincial Museum. 

Government, N.-W. P. and Oudh. 

Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1S90.. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Report. Smiihsoukm Institution (TJ. S. ih^'-nalMuseum, 1899)* 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency for l&JO-Ol. 

Bombay Government. 

— Report of the Reformatory School at Yerrowda for 1900. 

Bombay Government. 

Report, Talokdari Settlement Officer, 1899-00. 

Bombay Government. 

Report, American Historical Association for 1899. 

The Associations 

Report, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency 

1900-01. 

Bombay Government,, 

i 

Progress Report, Archaeological Survey Circle, N.-W. P* 
and Oudli, for the year ending .'list March 1901. 

Government, N.-W. P. and Qudh. 

Statement of Trade and Navigation, of the Province of Sind 
for 1 909-01, 

Bombay Government. 


7 


Afcit-J-ological, Survey of India—Moghul Colour Decoration of Agra 


Part I 


Government, N.-W. P. and Oudh- 
Survey of Western India, Vol. VII. (Abmedabad Archi¬ 


tecture). 


Government of India. 
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iTCAL Survey of India 
o. XXVI., Part, I. 


Antiquities in the Tarai, Nepal, Ac,, 

Government of India. 


Exploration in Chinese Turhij 


C’ j L r> r? 


By M. A. Stein* 
The Secretary of State for India. 

Area and Yield of certain Crops in India, 1891-92 to 1900 - 01 . 

Government of India, 


Asha as the Law in Gatlias. 


Avesta Dictionary. 


Trustees, Parsec Pane hay at 


Trustees, Pars.ee PareTinyat, 


Bibliotheca Indica, Prabandlia Clslniamani, English Translation. 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal 
Indica, Malnibliasliya Pi■ adipoddyota, Vol. I. 


rra 

Jl A 


ie Asiatic Society of BeneaL 
Brier Sketch of the Meteorology of the Bombay Presidency for 


1900-01. 


Bombay Government. 

The Author. 


Buddhist Art in India. By James Burgess. 

Bundehesii (Gujerathij. By J. J. Modi. 

The Author. 

Bulletin, American Museum, of Natural History, YoL, XIII, 1900. 

Amtkieuu Museum of Natural History. 
Catalogue, India Office Library, Vol. II., Part II. 

Secretary of State for India. 


of Books on Iranian Literature.’ 

Trustees, Parsee Panchayat. 

•Printed Books and MSS. in Sanskrit in the Library of 


the Asiatic Society of Bengal 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Chach Nameli—Ancient History of Sind. Translated into English 


by Mirza Khatich Beg Pro dan Beg 


The Translator. 


Chronological Tables, Indian Statutes, 1901. 


Government of India, 


Crop Experiments, Bombay Presidency, 1823-99. 


Bombay Government 


Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Calcutta Sanskrit College 

Library, No. 14. 

Bengal Government. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the Government Oriental 


Library, Madras, Yoh I., Part I 


Madras Government. 
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0 


hattjveitti, Vol. I., 2 Parts. 

Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore, 

% 

Dhtan Chakra or Gnjeratki Cyclopedia, Vol. I., Part I. (Gujerathi). 

Sliett Bejanji Ardeshir Dastur Kamadin 

• •• ► 

East India Royal Engineering College, Report of the Board of Visitor*. 

Secretary of State for India. 

India Accounts and Estimates, 1901-02'. Explanatory Memoran¬ 
dum by the Secretary of State for India. 

Secretary of State for India 

India—Memorials from the Officers of the Public Work® 

Department appointed from the Royal Indian Engineering; 

College in 1873—1878. 

Secretary of State for India. 
India — Further papers in regard to the Royal Indian Engineer¬ 


ing College. 


Secretary of State for India. 


Epigrapeica Ear nation,. Vol. VI (Radar-District). 


Mysore Government; 


Estimate Review and Expenditure, Government of India, 1900-01. 


Government of India 


Eugene Burnouf, 


Trustees, Parsee Panchayat, 


Finance and Revenue Accounts, Government of India, 1S99-1900. 


Government of India). 


Girt Is as Consecutive Words. 


Trustees, Parsee Panchavafc. 

ml • • W 

Government, the Ryots Banker ns. Agricultural Banks, by Dr. J. 


Murdoch. 


The Author. 


Handbook of Cyclonic Storms in the Bay of Bengal. 


Government of India, 


Hebrew and Samaritan MSS. in British Museum, Part I. 

British Museum. 

Bistort of Services of Gazetted Officers in the Bombay Presidency 


up to July 1901. 


Hubtata, Hakhta Hvarshta. 


Bombay Governments 


Trustees, Parsee Panchayat. 


Incumbered Estates, Sind, Report, 1899-1900 


Bombay Government 


Indian National Congress Cartoons from the “ Hindi Punch. 


?> 


Barjorjee Nowrojee, Eaif. 
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I INDIAN Expenditure (Royal Commission)., Copies of Correspondence 

between the Secretary of State for India and the Treasury. 

Secretary of State for India. 


Law Reports, Bombay Series, 1900. 


Bombay Government, 


Law Reports, Allahabad Series, 1900. 


Government, N.-W. P. and Oudh. 


Meteorological Memoirs, Yol. LX., Part III. 


Government of India, 


Financial Statement, 1901-02. 


The Secretary of State for India. 


Meteorological Memoirs, 1899—1901. 


Government of India. 


Textile Journal, Yol. XI. 


Indian Textile Journal Co., Ld 


Iranian Essays, Yol. II. 


Trustees, Parsee Panchayat. 


Irrigation Revenue Report, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900. 


Bombay Government. 


Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Yol. 68, Part I. 


Bengal Asiatic Society. 


~ Bengal Asiatic Society, Yol. 69, Part I., 1900. 


Bengal Asiatic Society, 


- Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Yol. 16. 


Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 


- Bengal Asiatic Society, Yol. 96, Part I. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


- -- American Oriental Society, Yol. 22, Part I. 

The American Oriental Society. 

---— Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. 15. 

Ceylon Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

--Korea Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Yol. I M 1900. 

* The Society. 

--of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The Society. 

-of Transactions of the Victoria Institute, Yol. XXXIII. 

The Institute. 

Judicial and Administrative Statistics, British India, 1899-1900. 

Government of India- 

Kali-ianas Chronicles of the Kings of Kashmir. Translated by M. H. 
Stein. 2 Vols. 

H. H. the Maharaja and the State Council of Kashmir and Jammu. 



* m 
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Kalif Harun A1 Rashid (Gujerathi). By M. E. Vatclia and R. H. Khur- 


shedji. 

L’Inde et le Probleme Indien. By Paul Boell. 


The Authors- 
The Author. 


Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. IJ., No. 1 (Authro 


pology). 


The Museum. 


Government Museum (Catalogue of Pre-historic Antiquities. 

Madras Government Museum. 

Government Museum Bulletin, Yol. III., No. 3 (Anthropology 

M m A 


Kayars of Malabar). 
•University Calendar, 1901-02. 


Madras Government. 
Madras University. 


Mag NET I CAL and Meteorological Observations, Bombay, 1898-99. 

Bombay Government. 

lEMORANDTTM on the Snowfall in the Mountain Districts bordering 
Northern India, with a Forecast of the probable character of the South- 


West 


Government of India, 
on some Indian questions prepared for Right Hon’ble 


Lord Curzon by Dr. Murdoch. 


The Author. 


Memoirs Geological Survey of India (Palsetontologia India), New 


Series, Vol. I. 


Government of India. 


Minutes of Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

The Institution 

• ••••• • 

and Proceedings of the Institute of Civil Engineers, Yol 


CX.LIV., Part II 


ff 

The Institute 



and Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineering 

Yol. CXLV., 1900-01, Part III. 

* Institution of Civil Engineering. 
_and Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

The Institution. 

• • • * 


Yol. CXLVI., 1900-01, Part 1Y. 

% 

Mirati Sikandari. By Fazlullali Lutfallak Faradi. 

The Author, 

Monograph on the Empire of Yija^anagar. By Y. ft. Natu. 

The Author 


Ivory Carving, Punjab, 1900 


Punjab Government 
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Moral and Material Progress and Condition of India, 1899-1900. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Miracles of "Virgin Mary, Life of Hanna and Magical Prayers. 

Lady Meux. 

Missouri Botanical Garden, 12th Report, 1901. 


The Director, Missouri Botanical Garde: 


Musee Guimet—Sido-in-dzon. 


Do. 


Tom 26, Part 4. 


Musee Guimet, 


Musee Guimet. 

New Arabian Tales (Gujerathi). By M. E. Vatcha and D. F. Lang ran a. 

The Authors. 

Notes on Sanskrit MSS., 2nd Series, Yol. L 

Bengal Asiatic Society, 
on the Animal Returns, Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions 


Punjab, 1900. 



Punjab Government. 

on Vaccination, Bombay Presidency. 

Bombay Government. 

on the Administration of the Registration Department in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency for 1900-01, 

Bombay Government. 

Original Survey Settlement, four villages, Nandgaon taluka, Nasik. 

Bombay Government. 

Speech of Spitama Zarathushtra. 

Trustees, Parsee Pancliayat. 

Papers regarding British Relations with Tribes on N.-W. Frontier 
of India. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Pamphlets on Inoculation. 

Plague Research Laboratory, Pare!. 


People of India : tlieir many Merits. 


Personified Asha. 


H. A. Tajcherker, Esq. 


Trustees, Parsee Panchayat* 


Police Reports, Bombay Presidency, 1899. 


Report on the Province of Sind, 1900 


Bombay Government, 


Bombay Government 


Principles of Pravara and Gotra. 


Government of H. H, the Mahai’aja of Mysore. 
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Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 19U0. 




Bombay Legislative Council, 1899, 


Bengal Asiatic Society 

J * 

Bombay Government. 


of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Voi. XXII. 

The Royal Society of Edi 


nburgh. 

Progress Report of the Arch geological Survey of Western India for 

the year ending 30th June 1901. 

Bombay Government. 


Punjab University Calendar for 1901-02. 


The Punjab University, 


Records, Botancial Survey of India, Yob I., No. 13. 


% « 

Government of India. 

Reports, Local Boards, Bombay Presidency, 1899-191)0. 

, , •* Bombay Government. 

Report, Deputy Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, 1899* 


1900. 


Bombay Government. 


on Municipalities, Panjab, 1899-1900 


Punjab Government. 

Public Instruction, Punjab, 1899-1900. 

Punjab Government. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900. 

Director of Public Instruction, Bombay. 
Tbagi and Dacoity Department, 1899. 

Government of India. 

Public Works Department, 1899-1900. 

Bombay Government. 


Administration, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900 


Bombay Government. 


Inspection of Mines in India, 1899. 


Government of India. 


«*■ 


Smithsonian Institution, 1898. 


The Institution. 


Political Administration, Rajputana States, 1899-1900. 


Government of India, 


Municipal Commissioner, Bombay, 1899-1900. 


Municipal Commissioner, 


Forest Administration, Punjab, 1899-1900. 

Punjab Government. 

on Sanskrit MSS., Bombay Presidency, 1891-92 to 1864-95. 

Bombay Government. 

Income Tax, Bombay Presidency 1899-1900. 

Bombay Government. 
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.Report* Land Records and Agriculture, Punjab, 1899-1900. 


Bureau of Americian Ethnology, 1895-96. 


Punjab Government. 


Smithsonian Institution. 


on Search for Sanskrit MSS., 1895-1900. 


Bengal Asiatic Society. 


Abltari Department, Bombay Presidency and Aden. 


Bombay Governmeut, 


Forest Department, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900. 


Bombay Government, 


Land Revenue Administration, Punjab, 1899-1900. 


Punjab Government. 


Sanitary, Vaccination, &c., Rajputana, 1899. 


Government of India. 

Forest Department, Madras Presidency, 1899-1900. 

Madras Government. 

Land Records and Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900. 

Bombay Government. 

Chemical Analyser to the Government of Bombay, 1900. 

Bombay Government. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1900. 

Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
of the Director of Botanical Survey of India, 1900-01. 

Government of India. 


Railways in India for 1900. 


Government of India. 


— Sanitary Administration, Punjab, 1900. 

Punjab Government. 

— on Vaccination, Punjab, 1900-01. 

Punjab Government. 

— on Administration of Civil Justice, Punjab, for 1900. 

Punjab Government. 

— on Administration of Ajmere-Merwara for 1899-00. 

Government of India. 

— by the Chief Collector of Customs in Sind on the Rail and 

River-borne Traffic for 1900-01. 

Bombay Governmeut. 

Income Tax Administration, Punjab, for 1900-01. 

Punjab Government. 

of the Internal Trade of Punjab by Rail and River for 


the year 1900-01. 


Punjab Government. 


on Trade and Navigation Returns of Aden for 1900-01. 

Bombay Government. 
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Report to Malaria Committee, Royal Society, 5th Series. 


The Royal Society 


Lunatic Asylums, Bombay Presidency, 1900. 


Bombay Government 


Bombay Improvement Trust, 1900-01. 


The Chairman, Bombay Improvement Trust. 


Bombay Millowners* Association, 1900. 


The Bombay Millowners’ Association. 

on the Inspection of Miqes in India for 1900. 

Government of India. 

on the External Land Trade of the Province of Sind and of 
British Baluchistan for 1900-01. 

Bombay Government. 

of the Bombay Veterinary College for 1900-01. 

Bombay Government, 
on the Administration of the Northern India Salt Revenue for 

1900-01. 

Government of India. 

on the External Land Trade, Punjab, 1900-01. 


Punjab Government. 

on the Administration of the Government Museum and Con¬ 
nemara Public Library, 1900-01. 

Madras Government. 

on the Municipal Taxation and Expenditure in the Bombay 
Presidency, including Sind, 1899-1900. 

Bombay Government. 

■ by the Collector of Salt Revenue in Sind on Administration of 
Salt Department, Sind, 1900-01. 

Bombay Government. 
on the Police Administration, Punjab, 1900. 

Punjab Government. 
• on the Administration of the Meteorological Department, 
Government of India, 1900-01. 

Government of India. 

on the working of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department. 

Government of India. 

Return, Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, 1899. 

Government of India. 

-—— of the Rail-borne Trade of Bombay Presidency for quarter 

ending 31st March 1901. 


Bombav Government. 
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Review, Forest Administration, British India, 1898-99. 

Government of India. 


of the Trade of India for 1900-01. 


Secretary of State for India 


Revision Survey Settlement, Shahapur, Thana. 


Bombay Government 


Survey Settlement, Vatva village, DaskoriTaluka, Ahmedahad 

Bombay Government 


■ 

Survey Settlement, Bttlsar Taluka, Surat. 

Bombay Government. 

Survey Settlement, Dindori Taluka, Nasik. 

Bombay Government. 

Survey Settlement, Jalalpore Taluka, Surat. 

Bombay Government. 

Survey Settlement of Village Inamati Ramdurg, Naval guild 
Taluka, Dkarwar. 

Bombay Government. 
Survey Settlement, Nandurdasak Village, Nasik Taluka, 


Nasik. 


Bombay Government. 


Survey Settlement, Vada Taluka, Tbana. 


Bombay Government. 


Bevtte de 1 ’Histoire des Religions Tome 42, 1900. 


Tbe Musee Guimet. 


Sanskrit equivalent of Yasna XLIV. 


Trustees, Parsee Panchayat 


Sheth Khandan Kutumbai Vanshavali (Gujaratbi). 


The Author 


Mr. Jalbboy Ardeshir Seth 
Short Essays in English Verse. By Framji R. Vicaji. 

Statement of Trade and Navigation, Sind, 1899-1900. 

Bombay Government. 

• 

Statistical Abstract, relating to British India, from 1S90-91 to 

1899-1900. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Statistics of Mineral Productions in India in ten years, 1889 to 1900. 

Government of India. 


Survey of India, General Report, 1899-1900. 


Government of India. 


Settlement, 3 Talukdar Villages, Halol Mahal, Panchmahals. 

Bombay Government. 


• « • 
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Technical Art Series, Plates 1 to 12, 1900. 


Government of India* 


TheqSophic Gleaner, 1900-01 


The Book: of Fair Devon. 


The®3ophic Society. 
Secretary, United Devon Association^ 


Jain Stupa and other Antiquities of Mathura. 


Government of N.-W. P. & Oudh. 


- Aiu-i-Akbari, Parts I. and II. 


Asiatic Society ofBengal. 


Akbar Naraeh, Vols. 1, 2, 3. 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


Digest of Indian Law Cases by Woodman, Vol. I. 


Government of India;. 

Tide Tables for Indian Ports, 1901. 

Government of India. 

Transactions and Proceedings of the American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, 1900. 

The Association. 

--of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 

Yol. X., 1899-1900. 

Tlie Connecticut Academy, 
United States Geological Survey, 12th Annual Report, 1898-99. Parts 

2, 3, 4 and 7. 

Director, United States Geological Survey. 
-—------ -— Monographs, No. XXXIX. and XL. 

Director, United States, Geological Survey. 


Vexdidad. 


Trustees, Parsee Panchayat. 


Voyage of Captain John Saris to Japan (Hak. Soc.), 


Bombay Government. 


Yashts. 


Trustees, Parsee Panchayat. 


Tsar Book of the Department of Agriculture, United States, 1900. 


Yogoratnakara, Part I. 


United-States, Agricultural Department. 


Government of H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore. 


PROCEEDINGS OP TEE BOMBAY BRANCH 

ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY, 

1902. 


The Annual Meeting of the Society was held 


on Thursday, the 


6th March 1902. 


Present. 


His Excellency Lord Morthcote, g.c.i.e,, Patron of the Society. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar, Mr. James Mac¬ 
Donald, Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, Dr. D. Macdonald, Mr. H. O. Quin, 
Mr. V. D. Thackersey, Mr. M. D. Thackersey, Mr. B. N. Sirvai, 
Mr. M. R. Bodas, Mr. N. M. Carna, Mr. It. R. Cama, Mr. P. V. 
Mawjee, Mr. Furdoonjee Jamsetjee, Mr. S. T. Bhandare, Mr. J. 
S. Sanjagiri, Mr. R. S. Rastamjee, Shamsul Ulma Jivanji J. 
Modi, Shamsul Ulma Dastur Darab P. San j ana, Mr. R. P. Karkaria, 
Mr. J. E. Aspinwall, Rev. R. Macomish, Rev. W. G. Robertson, Mr. 
Nanabhai N. Saher, Mr. P. A. Wadia, Rev. Fr. Wallrath, Rev. Dr. 
B. DeMonte, Mr. H. S. Lawrence, Mr. H. Kennard, Dr. G. B. Kher, 
Mr. Sbamrao Yithal, Mr. R. Taylor, Mr. C. D. M. Limjee, Col. G. 
W. Mitchell, Mr. H. R. H. Wilkinson, Mr. F. A. Vakil, Mr. J. M. 

Dick, Mr. J. E. Modi, and the Rev. R. Scott— Hony. Secretary. 

Visitors. 

The Hon. Mr. Raleigh, The Hon. Mr. Justice Gooroodas Banerjee 
and Mr. A. Pedler, Members of the Indian Universities Commission, 
and Mr. J. H. Du Boulay (Private Secy, to H. E. Lord Northcote). 

The Honorary Secretary read the following Report for 1901:— 


THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1901- 


MEMBERS. 

Resident. —Fifty-four members were elected during the year, and 
2 non-resident members returned to Bombay and were added to the list 
of Resident Members. Twenty-seven members resigned, 21 retired, 
5 died and 7, having left Bombay, desired to be transferred to the 
non-resident list. The total number of members at the close of 1901 
was 291. The number at the end of 1900 was 295. 




ABSTRACT OP THE SOCIETY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Non-Resident .—Six new members were added to this class and 7 
were transferred from the list of Resident Members : 1 died and 2 
were placed on the resident list. The number on the-roll at the end 
of the year was 62. The number at the end of the preceding year 
was 52. 

OBITUARY. 

The Society regret to announce the loss by death during the year 
of the following members : — 

RESIDENT. 

Sir Dinshaw Manockjee Petit, Bart. 

The. Hon’ble Mr. Justice M. G. Ranade. 

J, Jackson, Esq. 

F. G. Parrott, Esq. 

Col. C. B. Maitland. 

NON-RESIDENT. 

C. G. Dodgson, Esq., I.C.S. 

ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 

The papers contributed to the Society during the year were :__ 

Time and Place of the Composition of the Gathas, by P. A 
Wadia, M.A. 

An Untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh, by Jivanji 
Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

A New Chalnkya Grant of Kirtivarma II, by Iv. B. Pathak, B.A. 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastoor Meherji Rana, by 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

A Note on the six Chalukya Gold Coins, found in the Bijapur 
District, by Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

LIBRARY. 

The total issues of books during the year were 36,648 volumes; 

25,137 of new books including periodicals and 11,511 of the old. 

The issues during 1900 were 35,029 volumes ; 23,991 of new books 
and 11,033 of the old. 
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Novels ... ••• •«• »•« ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Miscellaneous and works on several subjects by the same Authors 
Biography and Personal Narratives ... ... ... 

Voyages, Travels, &c. 

History and Chronology. 

Oriental Literature ... . . 

Naval and Military ... ... ... ... . 

Transactions of Learned Societies, Reviews, Magazines, &c.... 
Politics, Political Economy, &c. ... ... ... ... 

English Poetry and Drama .. ... ... 

Religion and Theology .. 

Philology, Literary History, &c. ... .. ... ... 

Foreign Literature... 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology .. ... 

Fine Arts, Architecture, &c. ... ... ... . 

Natural History, Geology, Chemistry, &c. ... . 

Archaeology, Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, &c... # ... 

Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy ., ... 

Classics and Translations ... 

Government Publications and Public Records ... 

Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture. 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, &o. 

Jurisprudence 

Grammatical Works... .. ... 

Logic and Rhetoric .. .. 

Periodicals, in loose numbers . 
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11,194 

1,538 

1,505 

1,067 

1,042 

911 

595 

575 

567 

493 

440 

350 

317 

310 

276 

273 

216 

205 

190 

161 

141 

105 

91 

32 

27 

13,317 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


The additions to the Library daring 1901 were 1,043 volumes or 
parts of volumes. Of these 758 were added by purchase and 285 
by presentation. The presents as usual were chiefly by the Bombay 
Government, the Secretary of State for India, the Government of 
India, and the other Local Governments, and a few by individual 


authors and other donors. 

The volumes of each class of books purchased and presented are 
shown in the subjoined table :— 





• • • 


• •• 


• • • 


• • • 

• • « 

••• 

Ml 

• M 

B • 4 

• • • 


[Religion and Theology 
Metaphysics and Moral Philosophy 
Classics and Translations.., 

Philology, Literary History and Bibliography 

History and Chronology . 

Politics, Political Economy, Trade and Commerce 

Jurisprudence 

Government Publications and Public Records.., 

Biography and Personal Narratives . 

Archaeology, Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, &c. 
Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography... 

English Poetry and Dramatic Works 
Novels, Romances and Tales 
Miscellaneous, and works on several subjects by the same 

Authors 

Foreign Literature... 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics and Astronomy ... 

Fine Arts and Architecture 


• • • 


• • i 




M* 


• • • 




• % I 


« • » 


• • « 




I M 


• « • 


• • • 




Ml 


• • » 


t • • 


• • • 


Naval and Military Subjeots 

Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy and Chemistry 
Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology . 

Encyclopaedias, Transactions of Learned Societies, Annuals 

and fcerials, &c* ••• ••• ... 

Dictionaries and Grammatical Works 
Oriental Literature ... 


«• • 


i < • 


i •« 


i •• 


• • 4 

III 


13 
6 

11 
10 
33 
9 

4 

17 

50 

5 

29 

15 I 
247 

51 
1 

6 

14 

30 
13 

4 

7 

162 

5 

16 


1 


• •• 

•M 

• M 


2 

20 

6 

131 


IM 


6 

2 

1 


in 


3 

1 

2 

3 


• •• 


it • 


2 

3 


60 


• IB 


42 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS. 

The Newspapers, Periodicals, and Journals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 
the year were: 


Literary Monthlies . 

Illustrated Papers and Magazines 


B« « 




• •I 


16 

17 
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Scientific and Philosophical Journals, Transactions of 
Learned Societies, &c. ... ... . 

Reviews ... ... ... ... ... ... 


... 36 

14 

• f • ••• • • • • # • • • • A JC 

English Newspapers.20 

English and French Registers, Almanacs, Directories, &c. 14 

... 10 
... 11 
... 22 

... 31 


Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... 
American Literary and Scientific Periodicals ... 
Indian Newspapers and Government Gazettes 
Indian Journals, Reviews, &c. ... 


-f 

1 


At a meeting of the Society called for under Article XX of the Rules 
or the Revision of the Newspapers, Periodicals, &c., taken by the 
Society, it was resolved to subscribe to : 

Country Life, 

Benares Chaukhamba Sanskrit Series (for one year), 

East and West; 

and to discontinue 

Comptes Rendus des Seances de l’Academie des Sciences, 

India, 

St. James’ Budget, 
from the beginning of 1902. 


COIN CABINET. 


The accessions to the Coin 


Cabinet during the year were 21 


5 


2 gold, 11 silver, 4 copper, and 4 lead. All the coins were received 
from different Governments under the Treasure-Trove Act. 

A detailed descriptive list of the coins is subjoined 

Presented by the Bombay Government 

6 Silver coins of Aurangzeb, found in the Ratnagiri District. 

1 Silver coin of Shah Jehan, found in the Ratnagiri District. 

1 Silver coin of Shah Alam, found in the Ratnagiri District. 

1 Gold coin of the Khaliffs, A. H. 80, found in the Ratna¬ 
giri District. 

1 Copper coin of Ahmad Shah II., King of Gujerat, found in 
the Ahmedabad District. 

1 Copper coin of Muzaffar Khan II., King of Gujerat, found 
in the Ahmedabad District. 
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1 Copper coin of Muzaffar Khan III., King of Gujei’at, 
found in the Alimedabad District. 

1 Chalukya gold coin of Jagadekamalla, found in the Bij a ~ 
pur District. 

Presented by the Government of the N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

1 Silver coin of Asata Pala, King of Kabul. 

2 Silver coins of Shah Alam II. 

Presented by the Government of Madras 

1 Copper coin of Aurangzeb, found in Pattikondad Taluq, 
Ivurnool District. 

4 Leaden coins of the Andhra Dynasty (Horse Type), found 
in the village of Bathalapalli, Anantapur District. 


JOURNAL. 


Number 57 being the first number of a new volume (Vol. XXI), 
has been published and will be issued in a few days. With it will 
also be issued Index, Title-page, and Contents of Volume XX., which 
has been completed. 

The new number contains the following papers and abstract of 
Proceedings of the Society for 1901, and a list of Books, Pamphlets, 
&c., presented to the Society during the period : 

On the Jaina Poem Raghavapandaviya, a Reply to Prof. Max 
Miiller, by K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

The Ancient Name of Sanjan, by Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 

Apastamba and Baudhayana, by K. B. Pathak, B.A. 

Astronomy in its bearing on the Antiquity of the Aryans, bv 
V. B. Ketkar, Esq. 

Time and Place of the Composition of the Gathas, by P. A. 
Wadia, M.A, 

An Untranslated Chapter of the Bundehesh, by Jivanji Jamshedji 
Modi, B.A. * 

A Note on some Chalukya Gold Coins, found in the Bijapur 
District, by Shridhar R. Bandarkar, M.A. 
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The following is a list of Governments, Learned Societies and other 
Institutions to which the Journal of the Society is presented: 


Royal 


London. 


Bombay Government. 

Government of India, 

Government of Bengal. 

Government of Madras. 

Punjab Government. 

Government, N.-W. Provinces and I Manchester. 


Geographical 


Society, 


Oudh 


Statistical Society, London. 

Royal Astronomical Society. 
Literary and Philosophical Society 

Manchester. 

Imperial Academy of Science 


Chief Commissioner, Central Pro- St. Petersburg. 


vmces. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg. 
Resident, Hyderabad. 

Government of Burmah. 

Geological Survey of India. 

G. T. Survey of India. 

Marine Survey of India. 

Bengal Asiatic Society. 
Agricultural Society of India. 
Literary Society of Madras. 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
Bombay University. 

Madras University. 

Punjab University. 

Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta. 
Government Museum, Madras. 
Indian Journal of Education, 
Madras. 

R. A. Society, Ceylon Branch. 

R. A. Society, North-China 
Branch. 

The Asiatic Society of Japan. 
Batavian Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

Strasburg Library, * 

Geographical Society, Vienna, 

London Institution of Civil En¬ 
gineers. 


Smithsonian Institution, Wash¬ 


ington, 


Royal Society of Northern Anti¬ 
quaries, Copenhagen. 

Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Deutsche Morgenlandischcn Ge- 

sellschaft, Leipzig. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Liverpool. 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Society, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

Academie Real das Sciences de 
Lisboa. 

Societe de Geographie Commer¬ 
cial de Bordeaux. 

Societe de Geographie de Lyons. 

Hungarian Academy of Sciences 
(Buda Pest). 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 
Royal Dublin Society. 

Societe Geographie de Paris. 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. 

United States Survey. 

Kaiserliche Akademie der W is- 
senchaften, Vienna. 
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United Service Institution. 
Minnesota Academy of Natural 
Science. 

India Office Library. 

London Bible Society. 

Vienna Orientalische Museum, 
Boston Society of Natural 
History. 

Musee Guimet, Lyons. 

Victoria Institution, London. 
Koval Institution. Great Britain. 
American Geographical Society. 
American Oriental Society. 
Hamilton Association, America. 
Editor, Journal of Comparative 
Neurology, Granville, Ohio, 

U. S. A. 


American Museum of Natural 
History. 

Societe Asiatique, Paris. 

Geological Society, London. 

Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Amsterdam. 

American Philological Associa¬ 
tion, Cambridge. 

Royal University, Upsala (Swe¬ 
den). 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

University of Kansas, U. S. A. 

Director, Missouri Botanical 
Garden. 


ACCOUNTS. 

A statement of receipts and disbursements during 1901 accom¬ 
panies the Report. The total amount of subscriptions received from 
members daring the year was Rs.ll,509-14. The subscriptions in the 
year preceding amounted to Rs.10,673-5-5. There was besides a 
sum of Rs.5Q0, on account of life subscription received from one 
Resident Member which has been duly invested in Government 
Securities as required by the Rules. 

The balance at the end of the year was Rs.39 7-9-2 and the 
invested funds of the Society amount to Rs. 11,700-0-0. 


Address of Condolence 


His Majesty 


King 


on the death of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria. 


The Committee of Management at their meeting on the 21st of 
February, resolved that an address, on behalf of the Society, expressing 
sorrow at the death of the Queen-Empress and offering condolence be 
sent to King Edward VII. 
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In accordance with this resolution, the following address was 
prepared and forwarded to the King, through His Excellency the 

Governor, the Patron of the Society : 


To 


His Most Gracious Majesty Edward VII, By 


the Grace of God, King c 
Kingdom of Great Britain 


United 

Ireland, 


Emperor 


The Humble and Loyal Address 


op 


the Bombay Branch op the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 


May it Please Your Majesty,—W e, the President and the 
Members of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society beg 
to offer to your Majesty our humble and sincere condolence on the 
death of your revered Mother of Glorious Memory, our late Queen- 
Empress. 

% 

This Society is a Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, having become incorporated there¬ 
with in the year 1829. The Royal Asiatic Society has always 
profited by the favour and sympathy of the reigning Sove¬ 
reign, and our Great Empress, deeply interested as she was in 
all that concerned the welfare of her Indian subjects, never failed 
to give her gracious and warm encouragement to those whose 
labours were devoted to the languages and literatures of the East. 
The object of the Society had Her Majesty’s approval and all earnest 
efforts to unlock the secrets of the past and to bring to light the 
thoughts of the ancestors of the peoples of this land were sure of her 
sympathy and of such furtherance as was in her power to give. 

In common with your Majesty’s subjects in all parts of the Empire, 
we bewail the loss of one so deeply revered and so greatly beloved as 


Q 


and 


respectful and sincere sympathy to Your Majesty and to Your 

Majesty’s House in a sorrow which is shared by British subjects q»- 
all the world. 
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In conclusion we would respectfully tender our most earnest assur 
ance of devoted loyalty to Your Majesty’s throne and person. 

(Sd). E. T. CANDY, 

President. 

(Sd). R. M. GRAY, 

Hony. Secretary. 


The Rev, Dr. D. Mackichan proposed the adoption of the Report. 

The proposition being seconded by Mr. H. O. Quin, was carried. 

On the motion of Mr. James MacDonald, seconded by Mr. K, R. 
Cama, the following Committee and Auditors were appointed for 

1902: 


President. 


The Hon’ble Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, i.c.s. 


Vice-Presidents. 

James MacDonald, Esq. 

Kharsetji Rastamji Cama, Esq. 

M. Macmillan, b.a. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandawarkar, b.a., ll.b. 


Members. 


D. MacDonald, m.d., b.sc., c.m. 
Camradin Amirudin, b.a. 


Pramji R. Viccaji, b.a., ll.b. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Iyt. 
Shams-ul-Ulma Jivanji Jamsetji Modi, b.a. 

Ty. G. Desai, l.c.e. 

Shams-ul-TJlma Dastur Darab P. Sanjana, B.A 


Prof. A. L. Covernton, m.a. 

R. M. Watson-Smyth, Esq. 

Khan Bahadur Darasha R. Chichg'ar. 
Prof. W. H. Sharp, m.a. 
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J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, m.a., d.d., ll.d. 
A. M. T. Jackson, m.a., i.c.S. 

Honorary Secretary. 


The Rev. R. Scott, m.a. 


Auditors. 


H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 

Framroze Ardesir Vakil, b.a., ll.b. 


The President then briefly addressed the meeting, explaining 
the many advantages of the Society’s librai’y, as well as the 
lectures delivered by native scholai's, offered to those who became 
members of that body. In conclusion he requested His Excellency 
the Governor, who was their patron, and who had kindly attended 
the meeting, to address a few words to them. 


THE GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 


His Excellency the Governor then addressed 


the meeting as 


follows 


# 


attending the meeting to-day of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, let me premise that I am here as a chela and not as a 
guru* When we were originally constituted in 1304 I read that the 
subjects of our inquiries were to be divided into two classes—physical 


and moral. The former branch was to include Natural History, 
Mineralogy, Botany, Climatic Conditions, and Medicine. Our moral 
studies were to comprise every branch of information contained in 
the modern census—plus the origin and distribution of public wealth, 
prices of commodities, system of land tenure, rates of interest, com¬ 
mercial statistics of all sorts—these were only some of the problems 
the Asiatic Society was invited to solve. Well might Sir James 
Mackintosh point out the advantages Government would derive from 
an accurate knowledge of these problems—though I respectfully differ 

from the view he then expressed as to the facility with which the 
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investigations could be carried out. Indeed could our original 
programme have been fulfilled, the post of Governor of Bombay 
might well have been merged in that of patron of the Royal Asiatic 


Society. As 


matter of fact, the Society has taken up its 


natural position of one for the promotion of the study of 
Oriental literature, antiquities, and geographical research : and if 

I may take the last report I have read as a fair average specimen of 
its proceedings, I think we are well justifying our existence. The 
class of readers to whom the Society’s publications appeal must 
necessarily be limited, hut the contributors to our reports work 
rather, we know, for the honour of the Society than for popular 
recognition. But even a person like myself, who has no pretension 
to claim more than the most superficial acquaintance with early 

Indian history or traditions must read with pleasure such lights as 
are thrown on the rise of the priestly and decline of the Kshatriya 
class in the interesting article on the “ Samhita of the Rig Veda.’ 
Again in the “ Peep into the Early History of India ” not only do I 
for one gather more accurate information than I possessed as to the 
circumstances of the foundation of the great Gupta Dynasty, but 
incidentally I find the illustrious law-giver King Asoka justifying the 
practices of modern Viceroys and Governors, by his instructions to 
his officers “ to go on tour every five years for the inculcation of 
Dharma or righteousness, and for other matters,” to which other 
matters I fear modern officials pay the most attention nowadays. 
And I need hardly say that the late Mr. Justice Ranade’s “ Intro¬ 
duction to the Peshwa’s Diaries” is a paper, the interest and 
importance of which is fully appreciated by many who are not mem¬ 
bers of the Asiatic Society. If our financial circumstances hereafter 
should permit I should be very glad to see Government take part in 
the cost of the translation of the Diaries now at Poona, but this at 
present is unfortunately not practicable. One thing is certain, that 
for years to come there is an ample field in India for the labour of 
such a society as this ; and most earnestly do I hope that its mem¬ 
bers in Bombay will continue to labour successfully to disseminate 
their valuable stores of learning amongst an increasingly appreciative 
public. 


The Hon. Mr. Raleigh, in a few words, thanked the Chairman 
and members for offering him and his colleagues such hearty 
welcome. 



BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY 



STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 
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Royal Asiatic Society. 

from 1st January to 81st December 1901 


Rs. a. p. Rs. a. p. 


Books purchased in Bombay ... 


• • • 


... 1,819 13 


Remittances to Messrs. Kegan, Paul, Trench," 

Triibner & Co.— 

Books. Rs. ...584-15-5 } 2,754 8 10 

English Newspapers and | 

Periodicals. ,, 2,169-9-5 J 


Subscription to Indian Newspapers ... 


315 


Printing Charges 




Ml 


Ml 


Ml 


668 


Do. of Journal Numbers ... 


Ml 


Ml 


... 2,350 


Binding Charges 


t • • 


t •• 


Ml 


|M 


... 869 


Office Establishment ... 


mi 


Ml 


Ml 


... 6,178 12 


General Charges 


• M 


00 0 


I • • 


• • • 


559 


Stationery 


Ml 


• •• 


Ml 


• • t 


III 


• M 


86 15 


Postage and Receipt Stamps ... 


mi 


0 M 


• M 


114 14 


Shipping and Landing Charges 


Ml 


Ml 


• tl 


12 14 


Gas Charges ... ... 


• 0 0 


Ml 


100 


Ml 


77 10 


Insurance 


0 0 # 


• 0t 


• 0 0 


• 00 


000 


• « • 


312 


Grain Compensation ... 


Ml 


• •• 


• 00 


• • • 


162 


Pension 


• •0 


• •• 


• 00 


Balance in Bank of Bombay 


Do. in hand 


000 


It* 


000 


• •0 


• 00 


• 00 


000 


100 


Government Promissory Note Purchased ... 


00 I 


• 0 I 


001 


001 


Total ... Rs. 


Invested Funds . 

Government Paper of the Society 
The Premchand Roychand Fund 


300 



• 00 


Rs. 

11,700 

3,000 


16,581 10 2 


397 


16,979 3 4 

500 0 0 


17,479 3 4 


Rs. 


14,700 


R, SCOTT, 
Honorary Secretary 
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A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 13th Novem¬ 
ber 1902. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following 

Gurjars and their Final Settlement in Gujerat,” by Mr. D. R. 
Bhanjiarkar, M.A., and (2) “ Portuguese Documents of the 17th and 
18th Centuries relating to Parsees,” by Mr, J. Godinho, 


papers were then read:—(1) “The History of 


On the proposition of Mr. R. P. Karkaria, seconded by Mr. S.T. 
Bhandare, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bhandarkar and 
Mr. Godinho for the papers contributed by them. 


w 

With regard to Mr. Godinho’s paper, which contained translations 
of documents testifying to services rendered by Parsees to the Portu¬ 
guese during their wars with the Marathas, there was considerable 
difference of opinion as to the light thrown on the history and the 
social position of the Parsees about the period to which the documents 
referred. 


Mr. Karkaria, Mr. Bhandare] and Mr. Modi took part in the 
discussion. 


A General Meeting of the Society, under Article XX of the 
Rules, was held on Thursday, the 28th November 1902, for the 
revision of the papers and periodicals, &c., taken by the Society. 


Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 


It was agreed first to consider the list for the present year 
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After going over this list it was resolved that the following be 
discontinued from the commencement of the next year :— 

Churchman. 

Record. 

LeMuseon. 

Granthamala. 


The proposals from members with regard to new periodicals 
then put to the vote, with the result that the “ Hibbert Journal 
added to the list (for one year) and the “ Revue de Paris” 
substituted for the “ Nouvelle Revue.’ * 


were 
’ was 
was 
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LIST OF PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY 


1902. 


Titles of Books. 


Donors 


Accounts of the Trade earned by Rail and River in India, 1901-02. 

Government of India. 

Acts passed by the Governor-General of India in Council in 1901. 

Government of India. 

Administration Report, Bombay Improvement Trust, for the year 


ending 31st March 1902. 


The Trustees. 


Report, Bombay Jail Department, 1901 


Bombay Government. 


Report, Bombay Port Trust, 1901-02. 


The Trustees. 

Report, Meteorological Department, Government of 
India, 1901-02. 

Government of India. 
Report, Municipal Commissioner of Bombay, 1900-01. 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay. 
Report, N.-W. P. and Ondk, 1900-01. 

N -W. P. and Oudh Government. 
Report of Irrigation Works in the Bombay Presidency, 

1900-01, 

Bombay Government. 
- Report, Persian Gulf Political Residency and Muscat 


Political Agency, 1901-02. 


Government of India 


Report, Punjab Registration Department, for 

1899-1900,1900-uI and 1901-02. 

Punjab Government. 
Report, Railways in India for 1900-01. 

Government of India™ 


Report of Bengal, 1900-01. 


Bengal Government. 


Report of the Bombay Presidency for 1900-01. 


Government 


Report of Burma, 1900-01. 


Chief Commissioner, Burma. 


Report of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 


1900-01. 


The Resident 


Report of the Madras Presidency, 1900-01. 


Madras Government 
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Administration Report of the Punjab and its Dependencies for 


1900-01. 




Punjab Government. 

Report, Central India Agency, for 1900-01. 

Government of India. 

Rajputana States and Ajmer-Merwara, 1900-Oi. 

Government of India. 


Agricultural Ledger, 1901, Nos. 13 & 14. 


Government of India. 


Ledger, 1902, Nos. 1—7. 


Government of India. 


Statistics of India, 1896-97 to 1900-01. 


Government of India. 

Annotated Returns of tbe Dispensaries in Central India for 1900. 

Government of India. 

A nntjal Report, Stamp Department, 1901 & 1902. 

Bombay Government. 

Area and Yield, 1891-92 to 1901-02. 

Government of India. 

Australasian Association for the Advancement of Science, Report, 

1900. 

Tlie Association. 

Bombay Gazetteer—Gujerath Population—Hindus, Yol. IX., Part I. 

Bombay Government. 


Quarterly Civil List, January, 1902. 


Bombay Government. 
British Guinea Medical Annual, 1902. By A. T. Ozzard and C. P. 

Kennard* 

The Authors. 

Bulletin of the American Museum of Natural History, Yol. XI., 

Part IV., 1901. 

Smithsonian Institution. 
- of the American Museum of Natural History, Yol. XIV., 1901, 


Bundehesh. 


and Yol. XV., Part I., 1901. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

of the Lloyd Library of Bostan, Pharmacy and Materi 
Medica, 1902. 

Lloyd Library. 
Tbe Parsee Punchayafc, 


CiNDRA-Vyakarana by BrnnoLiebiet. 


Duet&clien Morgenlandischen Gessllschaft. 


Calendar, Bombay University, 1902-03. 


Bombay University. 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 



Calendar, Madras University, 1902-03. 


Punjab University, 1902-03. 


Catalogue of Berlin Library, Latin MSS. 


Madras University. 
Punjab University. 
Berlin Library. 

of Greek Coins, British Museum. 

British Museum. 

of Pali Singhalese and Sanskrit MSS. in the Colombo 
Museum Library. 

Colombo Museum and Library, 


Census of India, 1901. Reports : 

Ajmer-Merwara, 2 parts. 


Assam, 2 parts. 


Bombay Government. 


Baluchistan, 2 parts. 


Bombay Government. 


Baroda, 3 parts. 

Bombay (Town and Island), 3 parts 


Bombay Government 
Bombay Government. 


(Presidency), 3 parts 


Berar, 2 parts. 
Central India, 3 parts. 


Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government. 
Bombay Government, 


Central Provinces, 2 parts. 


Bombay Government 


Bombay Government. 


Coorg. 


Gwalior, 2 parts. 
Kashmir, 2 parts 


Bombay Government 
Bombay Government 


Madras, 2 parts. 


Bombay Government 


Bombay Government 


North-West-Provinces and Oudh, 2 parts. 


Punjab, 2 parts. 


Bombay Government. 


Rajputana, 2 parts. 


Bombay Government 


Bombay Government 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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Crop Experiments, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1900 and 1900 0L 

Bombay Government. 

Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., Calcutta Sanskrit College, 

Vol. IV., Purana MSS. 

Government of Bengal. 

Dictionary of tlie Gatliic Language of the Zend Avesta, Yol. III. 

The Parsee Punehayat. 

Digest of Indian Law Cases, Yols. II—Y. By Woodman. 

Government of India. 

Discovery of Solomon Islands, Vols. 1 and 2. (Hakluyt Society). 

Bombay Government. 


East India ; Accounts and Estimates. 


Secretary of State for India 


India; Administration Report, Railways in India, 1901. 


India; Case of Mr. A. P. Pennell. 
India; Financial Statement, 1902-03. 


Secretary of State for India. 
Secretary of State for India. 

Secretary of State for India. 

India; N.-W. Frontier, Mahsud-Waziri Operations. 

Secretary of State for India. 

India; Opium. Return of Correspondence as to a Memorial 

from the Society for the Suppression of the Opium 

Trade, dated December 1901. 

Secretary of State for India. 

India; Papers regarding the Famine and Relief Operations in 

Secretary of State for India. 

India ; Petitions of Officers of P. W. Department. 

Secretary of State for India* 

India; Review of Trade of India, 1901-02. 

Secretary of State for India. 

Mysore Government. 


India during 1900-02. 


Ekagnikanda of the Krishna Yajurveda. 


Epigraphia Carnatiea, Yol. I. and Yol. Y., part 2. 

tc 


Mysore Government. 

rernment of ftdia, 1901-02. 
Secretary of State for India. 


Finance 


year 1900-01. 


Government of India. 


Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, Yol* II. 


Trustees of the Hunterian Coin Catalogue Fund 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


G. T. SURVEY of India, Vol. XVI., Details of Tidal Observations. 


Synoptical, Vol, XXIX. 


Government of India. 
Government of India. 


Handbook: of the New Library of Congress in Washington. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Histoire du Bouddhisme dans l’Inde (Annales dn Musee Guimeth 

Musee Guitaet. 

History of Services,—Civil Department, Bombay, corrected up to 1st 


July 1902. 


Bombay Government. 


of Sind, Vol. II. By Mirza Kalich Beg Fradun Beg. 


The Author. 

Imperial Institute, Annual Report, 1901-02. 

Secretary of State for India. 
Indian Expenditure, Royal Commission, Copy of Further Correspon¬ 
dence with Secretary of State for India. 

Secretary of State for India. 


Law Reports (Allahabad Series), 1901. 


Government, United Provinces of India. 


Law Reports (Bombay Series), 1901. 
Law Reports, (Calcutta Series), 1901. 
Law Reports (Madras Series), 1901. 


Bombay Government. 
Government of India. 


Madras Government 


Meteorological Memoirs, Vol. XII., Parts II. & III. 


Government of India 


India’s Three Great Educational Needs. By Dr. J. Murdoch. 


The Author 


Iranian Essays, Part III. 


The Parsee Puncliayat. 


Judicial Administrative Statistics of British India for 1900-01 and 


preceding years. 


Government of India. 


Kansas University Quarterly, Vols. VII. and VIII., 1898-1899. 


The University 


Lectures and Sermons on Zoroastrian Subjects. 

The Parsee Punchayat. 

Local Industries of Glasgow and the West of Scotland. 

Committee at Glasgow for the Meeting of British Association, 1901. 
Local Rules and Orders made under Enactments applying to Bombay, 

Vol. I. (List of Agenda and Corrigenda, corrected up to 
December 1899). 


Bombay Government. 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY, 


li 


Madtgan-i-Hazar DadistS-n. 

_ a _ 

The Parsee Punch ay at. 

Madras Government Museum Bulletin, Vol. IV., No. 2 (Anthropology). 

Madras Government. 

Memoirs, Geological Survey of India—Paheontologia, Indica, Vol. II. 

Geological Survey. 

---- of the Geological Survey of India. Vol. 34, 1901-02. 

Geological Survey. 

Minutes and Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

Vols. 147 and 148, for 1901-02. 

The Institution 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, Vols. LXI., 

& LXII. 1900-01, 1901-02. 

Royal Astronomical Society, 

Note on Administration, Stamp Department, Punjab, for 1900-01. 

Punjab Government. 

Papers regarding the Land Revenue System of British India. 

Secretary of State for India, 

Parsee Patels of Bombay. 

The Par3ee Punehayat. 

Police Report of the Bombay Presidency, excluding Province of Sind, 

for 1900. 

Bombay Government. 

Proceedings, International Engineering Congress, Glasgow, Reports 

and Abstracts, 1901. 

Executive Committee of the Congress. 

--Section I. Railways. 

Section II. Waterways and Maritime works. 

Executive Committee of the Congress. 

-- of the Council of the Governor of Bombay for 1901. 

Bombay Government. 

Progress Report on Forest Administration in Punjab, 1900-01. 

Punjab Government. 

Records of the Botanical Survey of India, Vol. II., Nos. 1 3. 

Government of India. 

Report, Abkari Department, Bombay. 

Bombay Government. 

. American Historical Association, for 1900, V ols I. and II. 

Smithsonian Institution. 


American Museum of Natural History, 1901. 

The Museum. 


Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1901. 


The Chamber. 



lii 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY* 


Report, Bombay Millowners* Association, 1901. 


Bombay Veterinary College, 1901-02. 


The Association 


Bombay Government, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1890-97,. Part 2. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

Chemical Analyser to the Government of Bombay, 1901. 

Bombay Government. 
Civil Hospitals and Dispensaries under Bombay Government, 

1901. 

Bombay Government, 
Civil Veterinary Dept., Bombay Presidency, 1900-1901-1902. 

Bombay Government. 
Dispensaries and Charitable Institutions of the Punjab, 



Punjab Government. 

% 

Experimental Farms and Gardens in the Bombay Presidency, 


1901-02. 


Bombay GovermneM. 


Forest Department, Bombay Presidency, 1900-01. 


Bombay Government. 


Forest Department, Madras Presidency, 1900-01. 


Madras Government 


Factories, Bombay Presidency, 1901. 


Bombay Government 


Indian Plague Commission, 1898-99. 


The Secretary of State for India. 

Land Records and Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, 1900-01. 

Bombay Government. 

Land Records and Agriculture, Punjab, 1900-01. 

Punjab Government. 

Land Revenue Administration, Punjab, 1900-01. 

Punjab Government., 

Lunatic Asylums, Bombay Presidency, 1901. 

Bombay Government, 

Lucknow Provincial Museum, for the year ending 31st March 





N.-W. P. and Oudh Government, 
of Public Instruction in the Punjab and its Dependencies- for 

1900-01. 

Pnnjab Government. 

of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India, 1900-01. 

Government of Indian 



presents to the library. 


1 9 ® » 
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Ekport of the Collector of Customs in Sind of Rail-borne Trade, 


1901-02. 


Bombay Government. 

of the Collector of Salt Revenue in Sind, 1901-02. 

Bombay Government. 

of the Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency, 

for 1900-1902. 

Bombay Government, 
of the Indian Famine Commission, 1901, and Papers relating 
thereto. 

The Secretary of State for India, 
of the Librarian of Congress, 1901. 

Smithsonian Institution. 

on Administration of Civil Justice, Punjab, 1901. 

Punjab Government. 

on Administration of Criminal Justice, Punjab, 1900-91. 


on 


Punjab Government. 
Administration of Northern India, Salt Revenue 


Department, for 1901-02. 


Government of India. 


on Customs Administration of the Port of Bombay, 1901-02. 

Bombay Government. 

on External Land Trade of the Province of Sind and British 

Baluchistan, 1901-02. 

Bombay Government. 

on Forest Administration in British India, 1899-1900-01. 

Government of India. 

on Plague Operations in the Poona Cantonment from July to 
December 1900, with Reports of the Results of Inoculation. 

Bombay Government. 


on Vaccination in the Punjab, 1901-02. 


Punjab Government. 


on Working of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department, 1901. 

Government of India, 

v; 

on the Administration of Encumbered Estates in Sind for the 


year ending 31st July 1901. 


Bombay Government. 


on the Administration of the Government Museum and the 


Connemara Public Library, 1901-02. 


Madras Government. 


on the Administration of the Opium Department, Bombay 


Presidency, 1900-01. 


Bombay Government 




liv 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Report on the Excise Administration, Punjab, during 1901-02. 

Punjab Government. 

--on the Material Progress of the Punjab, during the Decade 


1891—1902. 


Punjab Government. 

on the Operation in connection with the Income Tax in the 


Bombay Presidency, 1900-01. 


Bombay Government. 


on the Rail and Road Borne Trade of the Bombay Presidency, 
exclusive of Sind, for 1900-01-02. 

Bombay Government, 
on the Total Solar Eclipse, 1898, as observed at Jeur. By K. 


D. Naigamvala. 


Bombay Government. 


on the working of Municipalities in Punjab, 1900-01. 


Punjab Government. 


on Customs Administration, Sind, 1901-02. 


Bombay Government. 


on the Operations of the Survey of India, 1900-01. 


Police Administration, Punjab, 1901. 


Government of India 


Punjab Government - 


Police, of the Town and Island of Bombay, for 1901. 


Bombay Government. 


Reformatory School, Yerrowda, 1901. 

Bombay Government. 

Registration Department, Bombay Presidency, 1899-1902. 

Bombay Government. 
Revision Survey Settlement Nara Yalley Talukas of Sanghar 
Khipra and Umarkot of the Thar and Parkar District. 

Bombay Government 

---- Hala Taluka of the Hyderabad District, 

Bombay Government. 

---- Mirpur Khas Taluka of the Thar and Parkar 

District. 

Bombay Government. 

---Sliahadapur Taluka of the Hyderabad District. 

Bombay Government. 

--- Shahdapur Taluka of the Upper Sind Frontier 

District. 

Bombay Government. 

--- Tando Alahyar Taluka, of the Hyderabad 

District. 


Bombay Government. 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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Report, Revision Survey Settlement, Tliul Taluk a of the Upper Sind 


Frontier District. 


Bombay Government. 


Revision Settlement, Montgomery District. 


Punjab Government. 


Salt Department, Bombay Presidency, 1901-1902 


Bombay Government* 


Sanitary Administration, Punjab, for 1901. 


Punjab Government. 

Sanitary Commissioner, Bombay Government, 1901. 

Bombay Government. 
Sanitation, Dispensaries in Rajputana, for 1900 and on 


Vaccination, for 1900-01. 


Government of India. 

Smithsonian Institution, for 1900 and 1901. 

Smithsonian Institution, 

Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Bombaj r 


Presidency, 1901-02. 


Bombay Government 


Talukdari Settlement Officer, for 1900-01. 


Bombay Government. 


to the Evolution Committee, Royal Society. 


The Society. 


Trade and Navigation, Aden, 1901-1902. 


Bombay Government. 


Vaccination, Bombay Presidency, 1901-02. 


Bombay Government. 

Return of the Net Income and Expenditure of British India under 

certain specified heads for eleven years from 1890-91 


1900-01. 


Secretary of State for India. 


Wrecks and Casualties in Indian Waters, 1902 


Government of India. 


Rise of Bombay. By S. M. Edwardes. 


Bombay Government. 

Royal Society’s Report to the Malaria Committee, Seventh. Series. 

The Royal Society* 

Smithsonian Institution, Miscellaneous Collections, Vol. XL1II* 

(Origin and History, Vol. II., 1887-18S 

The Smithsonian Institution, 

Institution, Origin and History. 

The Smithsonian Institution. 


Ivi 


PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Statements, Trade and Navigation, Sind, 1901-1902. 

Bombay Government- 

Statistical Abstract—British India, from 1891-92—1900-01 (36th 


number). 


Secretary of State for India. 


Statistics of Mineral Products in India, 1892—1901. 


Government of India* 

Strange Adventures of Andrew Battell. (Hakluyt Society). 

Bombay Government. 

Tables relating to the Trade of British India with British Possessions 

and Foreign Countries, 1896-97 to 1900*01. 

Secretary of State for India. 


Taittiriya Aranyaka of the Krishna Yajurveda. 


Mysore Government 


Technical Art Series, 1901, Plates I.—XII. 


Government of India. 


Tide Tables for Indian Ports, 1902. 


Secretary of State for India. 


Theatre an Japan (Annales clu Musee Guimet ). 


Musee Guimet. 

The Battlefields of Natal Re-visited. 

. ‘ Messrs. Thomas Cook & Son. 

The Cooergs ana Yeruvas, an Ethnological Contrast. By J.H. Holland. 

The Author. 


Things of India made Plain, Part III. By W. M. Wood. 


The Author. 


United States Geological Survey, Report, 1899-1900, Parts I., V. with 


Maps, VI & VII. 


United States Geological Survey. 

Smithsonian Institution. 


Vijayini Kavyam. By Shrisliwar Vidyalankar. 


The Author. 



PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 
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Siid-Arabische Chrestomathie. 

Cagataische Spraclistudien. 

Techmer’s Internationale Zeitselirift. 

Cleasby’s Icelandic—English Dictionary. 

Western Origin of the Early Chinese Civilization. 
Lake-dwellings of Switzerland. 

Escliichte des Dolke’s Israel. 

Kosmologie der Babylonier. 

Hittiter und Armenier. 

Skizzeder Geschichte nnd Geography Arabiens. 
Keilin Schriftliche Bibliothek I-VI. 


Die Ssabier und der Ssabismus. Bds. 1 and 2. 

Etude sur les Changements Phonetiques. 

Tyken des Sprachbanes. 

Grammaire Comparee de PAnglais et de l’Allemand, 
Griechischen Yokalabstufung zur Sanskritisclien. 

Pre-Historic Times. 

Earlyman in Britain. 

The Empire of the Hittiters. 

Babylonian and Oriental Records, Vols. 1 and 2. 

Assyrian Lectures. 

Egyptian Grammar. 

Assyrian Grammar. 

Student’s Dictionary of Anglo-Saxon. 

Indo-Germanische Forscliungen—Awzeiger, Vols. 1-9. 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrage, Yols. X1V-XXY. 

Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, Vols. XXI-XXXV1I. 


History of Ancient Egypt. 

Ancient Monarchies. 

The Sixth Oriental Monarchy. 

Cave Hunting. 

Hibbert Lectures, 1887. 

Comparative Grammar. 
Pre-Historic Phases. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis. 


History of English Sounds. 

Language of China before the Chinese. 

Folk Etymology. 

Assyrian Discoveries. 

Chaldean Magic. 


History of Egyptian Religion 


Paul’s Principle; 


* 

% 


of Language. 
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PRESENTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Antiquity of Man. 

Greeks and Gotlis. 

Study of Language. 

Geschdes des Perfects in Indo-Germanischen. 
Indo-Germanisclie Yocal System. 
Indo-Germanisclien Vocalismus. 
Yergleischende Grammatik. 

Syntaktisclie Forscliungen. (1—4). 
Morphologisclie Unter Sucliungen (1—4). 
Einleitung in das Alte Testament. 

Israelitische and Jiidische Gechichte. 

Angel Siichsische Grammatik. 

Grundzuge der Plionetik. 

Gotische Grammatik. 

Altliochdentsche Grammatik. 

Altanordische Grammatik. 

Altestamentlische Literatur. 

Langue de l’Avesta. 

Babylonian Literature. 

Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. 
Pre-History of the North. 

Principles of Comparative Philology. 
Principles of English Etymology. 
Anthropology. 

Introduction to the Science of Language. 
Icelandic Prose Reader. 


Series 


-o 

Old High-German Primer. 
Middle High-German Primer. 
Primer of the Gothic Language. 
First Middle English Primer. 
Second Middle English Primer. 


Assyria. 

Indo-Germanische Sprachwissenchaft. 

Assyrian Grammar. 

Lectures on the Science of Language. 

Max Muller’s Lectures on the Science of Language. 
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Proceedings of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic 

Society , 

1903. 


A meeting of the Society was held on the 17th January 1903, 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 


The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Prof. MacMillan, who was the Society’s delegate to the Oriental 
Congress at Hanoi, then read a paper on the Congress, giving an 
interesting account of the various proceedings in connection with it. 

The Chairman then moved a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. MacMillan 
for his interesting paper, which was carried by acclamation. 

A vote of thanks was also passed to Count Francesco L. Pulle for the 
gift of a valuable work of his “ Studi Italiana di Filologia Indo-lranica.” 


The annual meeting of the Society was held on the 9th March 1903. 
The Hon. Mr. Justice E. T. Candy, President, in the chair. 

The Hon. Secretary read the following Report for 1902 : 

THE ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1902. 


Members. 

Resident .—Thirty new members were elected during the year, and 5 
Non-Resident members came to Bombay and were added to the list of 
Resident members. Thirty-one members resigned, 14 retired, 4 died and 7, 
having left Bombay, desired their names to be transferred to the Non- 
Resident list, and the names of 3 members were removed from the roll for 
non-payment of subscription. The total number at the end of the year 
was 267, including Life members. Of these 41 were absent from India 
for the whole year or portions of the year. The number at the end of the 
previous year was 291. 


Non-Resident .—Thirteen new members were admitted under this class 
and 7 were transferred from the list of Resident members. Six members 
withdrew, 1 retired and 5 became Resident members. The number on- 
the roll at the dose of the year was 70 against 62 in the preceding year. 

Of the Resident members who resigned during the year, the larger 
number were military officers, and gentlemen connected with Banks 
and Mercantile Firms, who withdrew from membership on account of 
their leaving Bombay. 


*9 
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Obituary. 

regret the death of the following members 

during the \ear :— 

lYabhura n Jivanram Vakha, Esq. 

Da! pat ram P. Khakkar, Esq. 

Byramji N. Cama, Esq. 

J. Leask, Esq. 

Original Communications. 


The Society received the following papers during the year :— 


Shahee Dialect of Arabic. By Lt.-Col. A. S. G. Jayakar, I. M. S., 
(Retired). 

The Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. By the Rev. Dr. G. P. Taylor. 
Dhar and Mandu. By Captain E. Barnes. 

Epigraphic Notes. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 


Gurjars. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

Library. 

The total issue for the year was 37,104 volumes, comprising 26,054 
volumes of new books, including periodicals, and 11,050 of the old—a 
daily average, excluding Sundays and Holidays, of 124 volumes. The 
issue in the previous year amounted to 36,648 volumes. 

The issues of each month are noted in the subjoined table :— 







Old 

New 






Boi.ks, 

Books. 

’January 

• • • 

• • * 

• • • 

• • • 

95 1 

2 , 5°7 

February... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

• » 

772 

1,988 

March 


m • • 

• • • 


912 

2,3°I 

April 

• • • 

• • • 

* • • 

• • • 

868 

2 > 35 ° 

May 

• * * 

• * • 

• • • 

• * • 

792 

2,421 

June 

• • * 

• ■ • 

• • • 

+ * * 

... 831 

2,161 

July 


• • • 

• • « 

. . . 

1,002 

2 , 45 ! 

August ... 

• • • 

• • • 

• • « 

• • • 

988 

L 99 2 

September 

• « • 

• • « 

• « • 

• • • 

... 1,050 

2 > 3 12 

October ... 

m « • 

• • • 

• * • 

• • • 

... 912 

2,320 

November 

• • • 

► 

• • • 

• * * 

# » 

808 

1,830 

December 

< 1 « 

• •• 

• « « 

# • • 

... 1,164 

1,421 
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The volumes of issues of old and new books arranged according to 

% 

subjects a?;e shown in the following table 

Subject . Volumes . 

Kiction • *« ,*•" • •• ••• ••• **• ••• 11,215 

Miscellaneous, Collected Works, Essays, &c. *,£>39 

Biography . ... ... 1,508 

Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography. 1,020 

History and Chronology . 849 

Oriental Literature ... ... ... ... ... ... 739 

Reviews, Magazines, Transactions of Learned Societies, 

&c. (in bound volumes) . 635 

Politics, Political Economy. 606 

Naval and Military ... ... ... ... ... ... 439 

Poetry and Drama ... ... ... ... ... ... 419 

Art, Architecture, Engineering, &c. ... .. 362 

Philology, Literary History and Bibliography . 321 

Religion and Theology ... . ... ... 310 

Classics and Translations . 274 

Philosophy . 225 

Foreign Literature . . ... ... 204 

Archseology, Antiquities, Numismatics, &c. ... ... 201 

Government Publications and Public Records . 184 

Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy and Ethnography 184 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology. 145 

Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy . 144 

Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture . ... 113 

Grammatical Works ... ... ... ... ... ... 79 

Law ... ... ... * * * *•* ... / b 

Logic, Rhetoric, &c. ... ... ... ... ... ... 22 

Periodicals in loose numbers. ... ... ... 15,191 

Additions to the Library. 

The accessions to the Library during the year numbered 1,174 volumes. 
Of these 766 volumes were acquired by purchase and 408 by gift. 

Presents of books were, as usual, received from the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment, the Secretary of State for India, the Government of India, and the 
other Local Governments, and a few from individual authors and donors. 


Among the books presented during the year w r as a valuable collec¬ 
tion of works on Oriential literature and philology, received from 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. These books have been placed in a case by 
themselves. There were also received, from the Trustees of the Parsee 
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The volumes belonging to each class of books purchased and pre¬ 
sented to the Society in 1902 are shown in the subjoined tabl$ : 


Religion and Theology 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


Philosophy ••• ••• ••• 

Classics and Translations . 

Philology-, Literary History and Bibliography ... 

1 listorv and Chronology . 


Pn r- 
chased . 

21 

ii 

7 

*3 

2 7 


Politics, Political Economy, Trade and Com¬ 
merce, &c. 

Law 

Government Publications and Public Records ... 

Biography ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Archaeology, Antiquities, Numismatics, Heraldry, 


&c. 


• * • 


• • • 


• • • 


• • 


• • • 


• • • 


Voyages, Travels, Geography and Topography ... 
Poetry and Drama 

Motion ... ••• • •• ••• ••• ••• 


• • • 


• • • 


Miscellaneous, Collected Works, Essays, &c. 
Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, Astronomy, &c 

Art, Music, Engineering, &c. . 

Naval and Mill tat V’ ... ... ••• • •• ••• 


Natural History, Geology, Mineralogy and 


Ethnology 


• • 


• • « 


• • • 


• • • 


Botany, Agriculture and Horticulture 

Medicine, Surgery and Physiology . 

Annuals, Serials, Encyclopaedias, Transactions 
of Learned Societies, &c. 

Dictionaries and Grammatical Works ... 

Oriental Literature . 


• • • 


3 

13 

49 


7 

41 

16 

239 

37 

4 

31 

18 


n 


5 

6 


178 

6 

6 


Pre¬ 

sented 

3 

• • t 

11 

4 


8 

9 

I S 9 




27 

5 


• • • 


• M 


• « ■ 


3 


• l* • 


90 

33 

5 i 


Newspapers and Periodicals. 


The Newspapers, Periodicals, and Journals and Transactions of 
Learned Societies subscribed for and presented to the Society during 
the year were : 


• • • 


• t • 


• • » 


• • 


• • • 


• * 


• • 


Literary Monthlies 
Illustrated 

Scientific and Philosophical Journals, Transactions of 

Learned Societies, &c. . 

Reviews 

English Newspapers 


• • • 


» ■ • 


• • • 


English Registers, Almanacs, Directories, &c. 
Foreign Literary and Scientific Periodicals 


♦ • • 






16 

18 


35 

i 5 

18 

13 

10 
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American Literary and Scientific Periodicals . 11 

Indian, Newspapers and Government Gazettes . 20 

Indian Journals, Reviews, &c. . 30 

A meeting of the Society, as required by Article XX of the Rules, 
was held in November, for the revision of the Newspapers, Periodicals, 
&c., taken by the Society. 

At this meeting it was resolved to discontinue— 

The Churchman, 

The Record, 

Le Museon, 

The Grantha M& 1 &, 

La Nouvelle Revue, 
and to subscribe to 

The Hibbert Journal (for one year), 

La Revue de Paris, 
from the commencement of 1903. 

Coin Cabinet. 

The Cabinet received an addition of 14 coins during the year. Of 
these 2 were gold, 8 silver, and 4 copper. They were all received under 
the Treasure Ti'ove Act. 

A detailed list is subjoined. 

Presented by the Bombay Government:— 

1 Gold Coin of Shri Pratap Harihar (Vijayanagar dynasty), found 
in the Parner Taluka, Ahmednagar District. 

1 Gold Coin of Shri Pratap Deva Raya (Vijayanagar dynasty), 
found in the Poona District. 

1 Silver Coin of Jehangir, found in the Ahmedabad District. 

1 Silver Coin of the Western Satraps, found in the Dholka 
Taluka, Ahmedabad. 

Presented by the Collector of Belgaum :— 

6 Silver Coins of the Malabar Coast and Travancore current in the 

17th and 1 8th Centuries, A. D. 

4 Copper Coins of the Malabar Coast and Travancore found in 

the possession of a wandering mendicant who died in Sadalgi, 
in Chikodi Taluka, Belgaum District. 

J OURNAL. 

Number 58, forming the second number of Vol. XXI of the Journal, 
has been published. It contains the following papers and an abstract 
of the proceedings of the Society for 1902, with a list of books, pam¬ 
phlets, &c., presented to it during the year :—- 

The Parsis at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji Rana. By 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, B.A. 
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The Shahee Dialect of Arabic. By Lt.-Col. A. S. G. Jayakar, 
I.M.S. (Retired). 

The Coins of the Gujarat Saltanat. By the Rev. Dr. G. P. 
Taylor, M.A. 

Dhar and Mandu. By Capt. Ernest Barnes, I.S.C. 

Epigraphic Notes and Questions. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

Gurjars. By D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 
and an appendix, a classified list of Sanskrit MSS. in the Society’s 
Library, No. I. (The Bhagvanlal Indraji Collection). 

The following- is a list of Governments, Learned Societies and other 
Institutions to which the Journal of the Society is presented : 

Bombay Government. Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Government of India. London Institution of Civil Engi- 

Government of Bengal. neers. 

Government of Madras. Royal Geographical Society, Lon- 

Punjab Government. don. 

Government N. W. Provinces and Statistical Society, London. 

Oudh Royal Astronomical Society. 

Chief Commissioner, Central Pro- Literary and Philosophical Society, 

Manchester. 

Imperial Academy of Science, St. 
Petersburg. 

o 

Smithsonian Institution, Washing¬ 
ton . 

Royal Society of Northern Anti¬ 
quaries, Copenhagen. 


vinces. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg. 
Resident, Hyderabad. 

Government of Burma. 

Geological Survey of India. 

G. T. Survey of India. 

Marine Survey of India. 

Bengal Asiatic Society. 
Agricultural Society of India. 
Literary Society of Madras. 
Provincial Museum, Lucknow. 
Bombay University. 

Madras University. 

Punjab University. 

Mahabodhi Society, Calcutta. 
Government Museum, Madras. 
Indian Journal of Education, 

Madras. 

R. A. Society, Ceylon Branch. 

R. A. Society, North-China Branch. 
The Asiatic Society of Japan. 


Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Deutsche Morgenlandischen Ges- 
ellschaft, Leipzig. 

Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Liverpool. 

British Museum, London. 

Royal Society, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, Great Bri¬ 
tain and Ireland. 

Academia Real das Sciencias de 
Lisboa. 

Societe de Geographic Commercia' 
de Bordeaux. 

Societe de Geographic de Lyons. 


—. — — J A m 

Batavian Society of Arts . and Hungarian Academy of Sciences. 


Sciences. 

Strasburg Library, 


(Buda Pest). 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. 
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Royal Dublin Society. Editor, Journal of Comparative Neu- 

Societe Gkfographie de Paris. rology, Granville, Ohio, U. S. A . 

Connecticut Academy of Arts and American Museum of Natural 
Sciences. History. 

United States Survey. Societe Asiatique, Paris. 

Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissen- Geological Society, London. 

chaften, Vienna. Royal Academy of Sciences, Ams- 

United Service Institution. terdam. 

Minnesota Academy of Natural American Philological Association, 
Science. Cambridge. 

India Office Library. Royal University, Upsala (Swe- 

London Bible Society. den). 

Vienna Orientalische Museum. Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 
Boston Society of Natural History. University of Kansas, U. S. A. 
Musee Guimet, Lyons. Director, Missouri Botanical Gar- 

Victoria Institution, London. den. 

Royal Institution, Great Britain. L’Ecole Fran^aise de Extreme 
American Geographical Society. Orient. 

American ^Oriental Society. Royal Institute of Philology and 

Hamilton Association, America. Ethnology of Netherlands India. 

Accounts. 

A statement of accounts for 1902 is appended, giving details of 
income and expenditure during the year. The* total amount of sub¬ 
scriptions collected was Rs. 10,880-6-8. The subscription received 
in 1901 amounted to Rs. 11,509-14-0. There was, besides, a sum of 
Rs. 120 received on account of life-subscription from one Non-Resident 
member, which has been duly invested in Government Securities as 
required by the Rules. 

The balance to the credit of the Society at the end of the year was 
Rs. 659-6-11 and the invested funds amount to Rs. 14,800. 

Oriental Congress at Hanoi. 

A Society of French savants, presided over by Dr. Senart, invited an 
International Congress of Orientalists to meet at Hanoi, in the first 
week of December, for the purpose of carrying on researches on subjects 
relating to India and the Far East. 

The Director of the Ecole Frangaise d’Extreme-Orient, which had 
been entrusted with the organisation of the Congress, and the French 
Consul at Bombay, on behalf of the French Government, sent an invita¬ 
tion to the Society, expressing a hope that it would be pleased to be 
represented at the Congress, adding that the delegates would be given 
a free passage, first-class, by the Messageries Maritimes Steamers, to 
and from Indo-China. 
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In pursuance of this invitation the Committee of Management nomi¬ 
nated Principal M. MacMillan and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkcr as the 
Society’s Delegates. Dr. Bhandarkar, however, was not able to accept 
the invitation. Principal MacMillan accepted and read a paper and 
otherwise took part in the proceedings of the Congress. 


On the motion of the. Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, seconded by 
the Hon. Mr. Dick, the report was adopted. 

On the motion of Mr. G. A. Kittredge, seconded by Mr. Furdoonjee 
Jamsetjee Parekh, the following Committee for the current year was 

appointed :— 

President. 

The Hon’ble Mr. E. M. H. Fulton, i.e.s. 

Vice-Pres ide n ts. 


James MacDonald, Esq. 

Kharsetji R. Gama, Esq. 

Principal M. Macmillan. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice N. G. Chandavarkar. 

Members. 

Camrudin Amirudin, Esq. 

Framji R. Vicaji, Esq. 

The Hon’ble Sir Bhalchandra Krishna, Kt. 
Shams-ul-Ulma Jivanji J. Modi. 

Rao Bahadur K. G. Desai. 

Shams-ul-Ulma Dastur Darab P. Sanjana. 
Prof. A. L. Covernton. 

Khan Bahadur Darasha R. Chichgar. 

J. E. Aspinwall, Esq. 

Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan. 


A. M. T. Jackson, Esq., I. C. S. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. Batty. 

Honorary Secretary. 


Rev. R. Scott. 


Honorary Auditors 


H. R. H. Wilkinson, Esq. 
Framroze A. Vakil, Esq. 


Thanhs to the Retiring President. 

The Rev. Dr. Mackichan then moved “ That the members of the 
Society, in view of the early departure of the Hon. Mr. Justice Candy 
from India, desire to place on record their high and grateful apprecia¬ 
tion of his services to them as a member of the Committee and for the 
last four years as President. In all questions that have arisen respect¬ 
ing the management of the Society, or the rooms it occupies, Mr. 
Candy has brought to it the full benefit of his experience and influence. 
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His attention to the interests of the Society has been constant, and his 
helpful counsel highly beneficial. The members, in bidding him good¬ 
bye, wish him many years of the highest happiness.” 

Dr. Mackichan said this was the last occasion on which Mr. Candy 
would preside at the Society. They had already accepted his successor 
in the chair, and they had thus said their official farewell to him. It 
would be unbecoming on their part, however, to content themselves 
with such a formal farewell for the valuable services he had rendered. 
Mr. Candy, in whatever office or duty he undertook, put his whole heart 
and soul into his work. He showed energy and an amount of zeal which 
called for their warmest recognition. His connection for many years 
with the Society had now terminated ; and they had this last opportunity 
of placing on record their appreciation of his services. They wished 
him every blessing on his departure from India, and trusted he might 
be spared for many long years in his homeland to interest himselt in the 
prosperity of the Society. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar, in seconding the proposition, 
said : There was the disadvantage of speaking of Mr. Candy in his 
presence, but, he thought, he ought to say that he knew Mr. Candy in 
another place, and they were all indebted to him for his qualities ot 
head and heart, especially for his work outside the sphere of his official 
duties. Either as a Judge or on the administrative side ot the High 
Court they knew how conscientious and hardworking he had been. As 
Vice-Chancellor of the University or President of this Society, his work 
had always been conscientious, and he had done a good deal ot work 

for both the institutions. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Candy in reply said, he telt very much the kind¬ 
ness they had shown him, and was most gratetul for the terms of the 
Resolution. He might say a few words on the spur of the moment, 


and he felt no elaborate preparation, no ornate sentences were neces¬ 
sary. No man, however, could leave the land of his birth without feel¬ 
ing a wrench at parting from it, for he was born at Mahableshwar in 
1845 and had spent thirty-seven or thirty-eight years in service. His 
father had passed fifty-six years of his life in India. The associations 
of his service for the last 14 or 15 years in connection with this Society 
would, he believed, stand out very brightly, because in the 100ms of 
the Society 7 , European and Native gentlemen were brought into con¬ 
tact in an informal way. After a long day’s toil as a Judge he enjoyed 
passing an hour in the rooms of the Society. They had very kindly 
said he had done all in his power for the benefit of the Society, but he 
might say that beyond attending all meetings and making efforts for 
the good of the Society, he had done nothing special. He wished e\ery 
prosperity to the Society 7 , and in saying farewell he did so from the 

bottom of his heart and in all sincerity. {Applause.) 
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BOMBAY BRANCH OF THE 

Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Balance on 31st December 1901 


397 9 2 

Subscription of Resident Members ... 

■m 

9,719 2 8 


Do. of Non-Resident Members 

1,161 4 0 



Do. 


of Life Members ... 


• • • 


12 


O O 


Government Contribution 


• • • 


• • • 


4,200 


o o 


Sale Proceeds of Journal Numbers 


• • 


267 6 0 


Do. 


of Catalogues ... 


• • • 


58 5 


o 


Do. 


of Waste papers, &c. ... 


Interest on Society’s Government Paper 


Total Rs... 


10 o o 


507 10 9 


16,04312 5 


16,441 5 7 






Examined and found correct. 

FRAMROZ ARDESIR VAKIL, 


A uditor. 


7 - 3 - 03 ' 
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ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

from i st January to 31 st December 1902 


Books purchased in Bombay 

Remittances to Messrs. Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Triibner & Co.— 

Books ^.Rs. 745-8-8 

Periodicals & Papers... ,, 2,017-3-4 
Subscription to Indian Newspapers ...I 


Rs. 


A. p. 


2,907 2 6 


Printing Charges 


i • • 


• • • 


• • 


Do. 


of Journal Number ... 


« • • 


Binding Charges ... 
Office Establishment 
General Charges ... 


t • » 


« • • 


t • • 


• • • 


« « • 


• • • 


Stationery ... 


• • • 


• • • 


• 1 • 


Postage and Receipt Stamps ... 
Shipping and Landing Charges 


Gas Charges 
Insurance ... 


• * • 


• » • 


• • 


« • • 


• * « 


• • • 


Grain Compensation 


• • « 


1 • t 


Pension 


• • • 


• » » 


I a • 


Govt. Promissory Note purchased 


Balance in Bank of Bombay... 


Do. 


in hand... 


• ♦ 1 


Total Rs... 


2,762 12 o 


3 11 8 o 

5 2 7 4 o 

694 8 o 


Rs. A. P. 


Invested Funds . 

Government Paper of the Society 
Premchand Roychand Fund 


• »• 

86 3 

T 3 

* 

0 

\ 



• • • 

6,150 

12 

1 

1 

0 

-1 



316 

6 

( 

7 




84 

4 

9 



• « • 

118 

10 

9 



• • • 

12 

S 

0 

( 



• • • 

129 

0 

9 



• • • 


8 

0 ! 



• • • 

160 

8 

0 



• • « 

3 °° 

0 

0 



• ♦ ♦ 

100 

0 

0 

* 5 . 75 ! 7 

4 

• • « 

659 

6 

II 

• • t 

3 ° 

7 

4 

I 

689 I4 

0 

• • •• 1 

• • • • 

• • 


i6 » 44 i S 

7 



Rs. 


Rs. 



» • • 


11,800 
3 > 000 


14,800 


R. SCOTT, 

Honorary Secretary . 
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A meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, the ioth March 
1903. 

Principal M. MacMillan, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Professor MacMillan, in introducing Count Pulle, remarked, 
that he had been urged at Hamburg by Dr. Stein and other savants 
present at the Congress of Orientalists to visit India and make known 
there his great collection of maps with a view to the publication of a 
complete atlas of Indian cartography. He had embraced the opportu¬ 
nity afforded by his invitation to the Congress of Hanoi, and on his way 
back from Indo-China had made a stay of more than two months in 
India. In carrying out this intention he had received every support 
from the Italian Government. Signor Nunzio Nasi, the Italian Minister 
of Public Instruction, who had appointed Count Pull6 to represent the 
Italian Government at the Congress of Hanoi, had given him permission 
to stay three months in India on his way back. Simultaneously with his 
more learned studies in India, Count Pull^ was able to collect facts 
concerning the artistic and industrial progress of India, which he will, 
on his return to Italy, submit to Signor Guido Baccelli, the present 
Minister of Industry and Commerce, who, under the presidency of 
Signor Zanardelli, the leader of the movement now in progress in Italy 
for the extension of peaceful enterprise in new directions, co-operates 
with Signor Nasi, the Minister of Public Instruction, in promoting 
peaceful relations, intellectual and industrial, between Italy and the 
East. Count Pulle was doing a good work by bringing India and Italy 
into closer relations, and it was a pleasure and an honour for the 
Bombay Asiatic Society to have the opportunity of hearing him on the 
eve of his departure. 

• • . . : 

Count Pulle, after a few introductory remarks in English, proceeded 
to deliver the body of his discourse in French. Even those of the audi¬ 
ence who were not masters of that language were able to follow the 
main lines of the address, owing to the constant references made by the 
lecturer to the splendid collection of maps arranged in chronological 
order round the lecture room. These maps showed the gradual progress 
made by the world in the knowledge of Indian geography from the 
earliest maps extant of Indian, Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Persian and 
Arabic origin to the time of the discovery by Vasco da Gama of the 
Cape route to India. In the two centuries before Vasco da Gama, the 
maps of India, as represented in Italian books, approached more and 
more closely to its correct form, which showed that during the middle 
ages and at the time of the Renaissance there was a considerable 
amount of intercourse between Europe and the East. Several Italian 
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travellers had visited India during this period, and India was well 
known in Italy long before the Portuguese went round the Cape. After 
the time of Vasco da Gama there were two distinct schools of Indian 
cartography, the Portuguese and the Italian. The French, the Dutch, 
the Germans, and apparently the English based their ideas of the shape 
of India on the maps made by the Portuguese, but the Italian maps 
nevertheless were much more correct. The difference between the 
forms of the Indian peninsula conceived by the two schools of carto¬ 
graphy were clearly seen in the maps exhibited by the lecturer. “ The 
study of Indian cartography,” remarked Count Pulle in conclusion, 
“ besides its special end with regard to the history of the geographical 
descriptions of India, contributes also to another class of observations, 
namely, to the history of the relations which have existed for centuries 


between the East and the West, and especially between India and Italy, 
relations of sympathy connected with commercial and intellectual 
interests. The progress of the study of Sanskrit, and of Indian art, 
archaeology, and ethnology has made uninterrupted progress in Italy 
since. My friends and masters, Paolo Montegazza and Angelo de 
Gubernatis, travelled to India. I will try to do my best that my brief 
sojourn in your country may aid in strengthening good relations between 
India and England, and I must sincerely thank you, members of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, since it is owing to you that the last hour of my 
sojourn has been spent in expounding an Italian work designed to 
further the knowledge of your ancient and glorious country.” 

Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, in proposing a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
said Mr. MacMillan, Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am sure you will all 
join with me in voting a hearty vote of thanks to Count Pull6 for the 
very interesting account he has given us of his magnificent collection of 
maps. It is not often that we in Bombay have the chance of hearing 
from a scholar of acknowledged authority in Europe his own account 
of his researches. It is, therefore, with all the greater warmth that we 
welcome those scholars who from time to time do honour our meetings 
with their presence. Count PuI 16 in his very interesting address did not 
deal with the question of the age of that representation of the earth which 
we find in the Lokaprakasha which is based on the puranic geography. 
The age of the puranas is still a matter of dispute, but I for one should 
not be at all surprised to find it turn out to be at least as old as Alex¬ 
ander’s invasion of India. Ptolemy’s erroneous picture of India was due 
to the belief that its width was greater than its length. It is perhaps 
hardly to be regretted that in Christian Europe his views were super¬ 
seded by the crude speculations of Cosmas, which dominated the ideas 
of geographers well on into the middle ages. The Ptolemaic tradition 
was preserved by the Arabs, and no doubt influenced Ibn Hangal in his 
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very crude maps in spite of the fact that he had himself travelled in 
India. Count Pulle justly lays stress on the fact that the Italian travel¬ 
lers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries were really the first to 
give Europe a correct knowledge of India. But for a very long period 
the trading nations of Europe followed in their maps the less correct 
views of the Portuguese navigators. In fact, our English maps of 
India remained very defective down to nearly the end of the eigh¬ 
teenth century, when Major Rennell first prepared a correct map of 
India. In conclusion, I have no doubt you will join with me in wishing 
Count Pulle a pleasant and prosperous voyage. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. J. J. Modi and was carried by accla¬ 
mation. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 7th April 1903. 

Mr. J. MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Prin. MacMillan then read a paper on “ Matheran Folk Songs.” 
Remarks were made by Messrs. J. J. Modi and J. C. Coyaji, and a 
vote of thanks was passed to Mr. MacMillan for his interesting paper. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Monday, the 13th July 1903. 
Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi then read the following papers 


(1) Anquetil Du Perron’s Notes on King Akbar and Dastur Meherji 

Rana (lately discovered in the Bibliotheque Nationale of Paris). 

(2) References to China in the Ancient Books of the Parsees. 

On the motion of Mr. K. R. Cama and Mr. S. T. Bhandare, supported 
by Mr. Camruddin Amiruddin, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Modi 
for the interesting papers he had read. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Tuesday, the 22nd Septem¬ 
ber 1903. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. R. K. Dadachanji then read a paper on the Cyropsedia of Xeno¬ 
phon. 

On the proposition of Mr. K. R. Cama, seconded Mr. J. J. Modi, a 
yote of thanks was passed to Mr. Dadachanji for the paper he read, 
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A general meeting of the Society under article XX of the Rules was 

* w 

held on Thursday, the 26th November 1903, for the revision of the list of 
papers, periodicals, &c., taken by the Society. 

Mr. James MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

No proposals were received from members suggesting alterations or 
additions. 

The meeting went over the existing list, and it was resolved that it 
should remain as it is. 


A meeting of the Society was held on Thursday, the 17th Decem¬ 
ber 1903. 

Mr. Janies MacDonald, one of the Vice-Presidents, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

The following papers were then read :— 

(1) “ Discovery of Ancient Brahmi Script in Kashmir. ” By the 

Rev. J. E. Abbott, D.D. 

(2) £ ‘ Shivaji’s Swarajya.” By Mr. Purshottamdas Vishram 

Mawjee. 

On the motion of Mr. S. T. Bhandare, seconded by Mr. J. P. Watson, 
a vote of thanks was passed to the Rev. Dr. Abbott and Mr. Purshot- 
tamdass Vishram for the interesting papers they read. 




List of Presents to the Library. 


ig° 3 . 


Titles of Books. 


Donors . 


Acts passed by the Governor-General of India in Council in 1902. 

Government of India. 

Administration Report, Baluchistan Agency, 1901-02. 

Government of India. 




- Report, Bengal, for 1901-02. 


Bengal Government. 




Report, Bombay Presidency, 1901-02. 








Bombay Government. 

Report, Burma, 1901-02. 

Burma Government. 
Report, Forest Department, Bombay Presidency, in¬ 


cluding Sind, for 1901-02. 


Bombay Government. 


•• W VW» I •• • •• I • . -• 


Report, Hyderabad Assigned Districts, 1901-02. 






The Resident. 

- Report, Madras, 1901-02. 

Madras Government. 

— Report of the Lower Provinces of Bengal during the 

Lieut.-Governorship of Sir John Woodburne (Supple¬ 
ment to the General Annual Administration Report 
of 1901-02). 

Bengal Government. 

— Report of the Persian Gulf Political Residency and 

Muscat Political Agency for 1902-03. 

Government of India. 

— Report of the Railways in India, 1902. 

Government of India. 
Report of the Rajputana States and Ajmere-Merwara, 


1901-02. 

Government of India. 
-— Report of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, 

1901-02. 

U. P. of Agra and Oudh Government. 
— Report, Punjab, 1901-02. 


Punjab Government. 
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Titles of Books. 


Donors. 


Account o?the Operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, 
Vol. XVII. 

Government of India. 

Accounts ot the trade carried by Rail and River in India, 1902-03. 

Government of India. 

Agricultural Ledger, 1903, Nos. 1—11. 

Government of India. 


Akbarnama. 


Asiatic Society, Bengal. 

American Museum of Natural History, Annual Report, 1902. 

Smithsonian Institute. 

Annales du Musee Guimet, Le Rituel du Culte Divin Journalieren 


Egypte. 


Musee Guimet. 


Annual Administration and Progress Report, Lunatic Asylums, Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, 1902. 

Bombay Government. 

-Administration Report, Forest Department, Madras, 1901-02. 

Madras Government. 

- Factory Report, Bombay Presidency, 1902. 

Bombay Government. 

.. Reports for the Chenab, Jhelum, Chunian and Sohagpara 


Colonies, 1902. 


Punjab Government. 


Report of the Stamp Department, Bombay Presidency, 1902-03. 

Bombav Government. 

Report of the Talukdari Settlement Officer for 1901-02. 

Bombay Government. 
Report of the working of the Punjab Alienation of Land Act 


XIII of 1900. 


Punjab Government. 


Report of the American Historical Association, 1901. 

The Association. 

Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Presidency of 
Bombay, 1902-03. 

Bombav Government. 

o' 

Report on the working of the Lucknow Provincial Museum, 


1902-03 


Bombav Government 
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Titles of Books. 


Donors* 


Annual Report of the Department of Land Records and Agriculture, 

Bombay Presidency, 1901-02. 

Bombay Government. 

Report on the search of Hindi MSS. for the year 1900. 

U. P. Government. 

Report on the Administration, Customs Department, Sind, 


1902-03 


Bombay Government. 

— Report on the Police Administration of the Town of and Island 

of Bombay for 1902. 

Bombay Government. 

- Report on the Settlement Operation in the Punjab for the year 


ending 30th September, 1902. 


Punjab Government. 
Report, Reformatory School, Yerrowda, 1902. 

Bombay Government. 

Report, Sanitary Commissioner for the Government of Bom¬ 
bay, 1902. 

Bombay Government. 


>.« — ^ ..*»r - 


Report, Smithsonian Institution, 1901. 

The Institution. 

Statement of the Trade and Navigation of the Province of Sind 
for the year 1902-03. 


Bombay Government. 


Archeological Survey of Western India, Northern Gujerat. 


Government of India. 


A Sketch of the Vedant Philosophy, by M. S. Tripathi 


The Author. 


Bibliotheca Buddhica, Parts I, II and III. 
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